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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


Presumably every scholar's ideas about his field and subject 
undergo a change during a course of years. This has been true 
certainly in my own case. When I issued Constructive Rural So- 
ciology over a quarter of a century ago, the first rural sociology to 
be published, I attempted two things: to make a factual study of 
rural society and to give directions on how rural society was to be 
improved or reformed. When this present volume was first pub- 
lished in 1922, I attempted a more rigid factual survey and less 
advice and methodology of rural improvement. In this present 
volume I still further minimize the latter and maximize the former. 
I regard this course inevitable because information about rural life 
has become much more abundant and because advice and direc- 
tions are apt to be poorly founded and, anyway, are usually ignored 
by those who need them. 

This volume is almost a new book. First, most of the matter and 
writing is new. The following chapters are wholly new: I, V, VI, 
VIII, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XXVII, XXX. The following ones 
are predominantly new: IV, IX, X, XVII, XXI, XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXVIII, XXIX. The following are considerably new: 
VII, XVI, XVIII, XIX, XXV, XXVI, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, 
XXXIV, XXXV. No chapter is without revision. Second, the form 
of organization of the material has been changed. The present plan 
of organization is more representative of the matter treated and is 
consequently more scientific. It is more comprehensive and also 
specific. The parts are designated according to the predominance of 
the subjects treated, not because of their exclusiveness, since no ex- 
clusive divisions or chapters are possible More has been made of the 
ecological, of the influence of conditions external to rural society 
upon it, and this is specifically embodied in Part III, although it is 
reflected throughout the volume. Third, this treatise embodies a 
changed point of view. It is new to the present author and, so far 
as I know, is not found as the keynote of any other rural sociology. 
I have come to recognize that the major events in rural life, as in 
national life, take place and move about the motives and processes 
of adjustment of the populations to land. While movements of 
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population are significant and quite central m our treatment, 
nevertheless they are results of the motives and movements by 
which inhabitants seek to get themselves adjusted to natural re- 
sources, immediately or indirectly. Socialization of rural life both 
as a process going on and as a desideratum is still regarded as 
important. A good deal of Parts IV and V is concerned with it. 

I have consciously made more of the conceptual and sought to 
develop a sociological background for many topics discussed more 
extensively. This course I regard as an advantage scientifically 
and pedagogically Our students and readers require an intellec- 
tual preparation for viewing and interpreting the mass of facts we 
heap upon them. Science stands in need of interpretation as well 
as furnishing a collection and array of facts 

Much of the material of the book is the product of research work 
of the author. Chapters IX-X, XI-XIII, XV, and XXVII- 
XXVIII embody such material, the results of intensive statistical 
research work, some covering a series of years. This kind of inves- 
tigative work IS not appreciated by many so-called rural researchers 
and does not get into bibliographies compiled and published by 
them. To them, because it is the only kind they know, research 
work is field survey work, very important if well conceived and 
done, but only one kind of investigation. Chapter XIX embodit's 
an “intensive case study of the rural school situation in an agri- 
cultural state made under my supervision. It covers nine of the 
fifty-three counties of the state, a very large sample, and should 
closely represent the actual school situation in any one section 
of the nation. Parts of various other chapters are results of con- 
centrated investigation. 

The volume seeks to be functional, dynamic, trend revealing; 
showing forces at work on and in rural society and the direction of 
movements and developments. I feel that it is more vital and 
gripping than anything I have produced hitherto in this field. It is 
greatly enlarged and encompasses more adequately the field of rural 
society. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness for the valu- 
able matter drawn from the scores of monographs made by rural 
researchers all over the country. I have made extensive use of this 
material and gladly give. credit wherever use has been made. 

J. M, Gillbttb 


April, 1936. 
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My previous work on rural sociology was published in 1913, 
and its distribution was widened year by year. But it was a 
pioneer work, with obvious defects. Realizing that ultimately 
I would be faced with the necessity of preparing a thorough re- 
vision, I made a new study of the rural situation with a view to 
writing an entirely new work in this field. The present volume is 
the result. 

In the preparation of this volume I have sought to make it 
factual, representative, comprehensive, interpretive, and suggestive 
of improvement, where advisable. I have preferred to keep closely 
to the facts rather than to make easy and sweeping statements. 
Indeed, my chief aim has been to make clear the actual conditions 
of rural life While the work embraces the whole field of rural 
sociology, it seeks to give a picture of the rural situation in the 
United States by reference to the several sections of the country. 
Thus it will be found representative of the nation as a whole, and 
also of most sections of the country. Although I have carefully 
avoided generalizations and theories where there were no facts to 
warrant such interpretation, I have attempted to draw conclu- 
sions, and make inductions wherever the concrete facts permitted. 
I have not found it possible to suggest improvement in farm life at 
all points, but wherever remedies could appropriately be given, they 
have been presented. It may be that I have been over-modest m 
refraining from all dogmatic statements. 

It will be noted that the book is divided into parts, and these 
parts into chapters. It is true that there is a great amount 
of overlapping of the material from one part to another; 
and that certain sections might as well have been placed in 
one part as in another. However, the division into parts should 
be useful, as it represents a rather natural subdivision of the 
material. 

The bibliographies appended to the various chapters are in- 
tended to be suggestive, rather than entirely comprehensive. No 
reference has been made to a large amount of equally good mate- 
rial; but the lists represent the books and articles which have 
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aided me in the preparation of this work, and which I believe will 
be of value to others. 

I take this occasion to thank writers and investigators whose 
material I have used in constructing this volume; and also the 
publishers of The Annals^ the American Journal of Sociology, and 
the Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, for large 
use of material which I had previously published in their columns. 

J. M. Gillette 

Geand Foekb, N . D., 

^ June, 1922. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

This second edition of Rural Sociology differs from the first in 
several respects. The factual and statistical statements have 
been brought up to date in so far as published material permits. 
Large portions of chapters dealing with population, health, ten- 
ancy, labor, and the relation between town and country and 
considerable portions of many other chapters have been rewritten. 
The chapter on communication has been entirely rewritten and 
broadened in scope. The part devoted to economic conditions 
and problems has been greatly reduced, the technically economic 
subject matter practically eliminated, several chapters merged, 
and the whole given a more sociological trend. There is a new 
chapter on standards of living among farmers. Much new material 
has been added throughout the work. The attempt has been made 
to improve the volume by giving it as complete and thorough a 
revision as was possible. 

Several new volumes under the title Rural Sociology have made 
their advent and others are yet to appear As one of the pioneers 
in the field, the present writer welcomes the new works The 
field of rural sociology is expanding and rural life has need of all 
the stimulus which the matured thoughts of the various scholars 
may present It is possible that rural social scientists are far more 
concerned over the fate of the farmers than are the latter them- 
selves and that much that the former write about and proclaim 
never really influences agricultural inhabitants. Nevertheless 
there are indications that the agitation of the scientists accom- 
plishes some good for residents of the open country. Let us hope, 
at any rate, that our work may be of some slight significance. 

J. M. Gillette 

Geand Forks, N. D., 

December, 1927. 
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PART I 

RURAL SOCIETY AND RURAL SOCIOLOGY 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIETY AND RURAL LIFE 

No one will doubt that rural society is m some way meshed in 
with and geared into the great society which surrounds it and that 
it is truly society and participates with the great society in some 
of its traits. But the ways by which rural life hitches on to and 
runs along with the great surrounding stream of social life and to 
what extent the fundamental social traits are shared are not 
immediately apparent. It is for the purpose of bringing these 
matters into the light and making the relationships more evident 
that this short chapter is undertaken. 

RURAL SOCIETY AS GENERAL SOCIETY 

If terms have any truthfulness, rural society must be society, 
since the term is so widely used But frequently the same term 
may be applied to things and events which indeed have common 
traits but yet diverge widely in some respects. We conceive that 
this may be the case in this connection. It is in order then to 
observe some of the particular ways in which rural and general 
society possess common traits. 

Rural society a form of grouping. — Society of any dimension is 
group life. Group life is found wherever sentient beings come 
into contact with one another and so influence one another that a 
system of relationships is established. The system may be rela- 
tively permanent or temporary. It may be simple or complicated, 
consisting of but a few persons in face-to-face contact or of a vast 
meshwork of individuals and institutions whose articulations with 
one another are largely impersonal. 

Social groupings may be local or nation- and world-wide in 
them scope, ranging from the family and neighborhood to an 
ecclesiastical denomination, a political party, or the League of 
Nations. Again, groups may be fractional, such as a men’s club or 
lodge, or complete, such as are the family, community, town, city, 
and nation. The essence of the complete group is ability to repro- 
duce itself and to exercise a measure of independence We will 
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remember, of course, that in the midst of great national and world 
societies, there are scarcely any absolutely independent and self- 
sufficing groups. 

Now if we regard rural society as being comprised of a scries 
and multitude of somewhat separate neighborhoods and small 
communities of farming people, we can readily perceive in what 
way and degree it is a group matter. It will appear that every 
neighborhood and local community is by its very nature a social 
group. Further, it appears that each of these local groups is com- 
paratively self-sufficing, independent, and self-perpctuating; it 
being understood, as was just said, that no group is entirely so 
that lives in the midst of a highly developed great society. In 
other words, each of them is a complete^' society. 

Common social traits. — ^The great society, or society in general, 
possesses many kmds of characteristics, some of the more im- 
portant of which rural society shares with it. Our purposes will 
be served by taking note of only a few of these. 

1. Dependence upon nature^ or physical environment, — Prac- 
tically all that goes on in society is directly or indirectly condi- 
tioned by the physical environment of the world somewhere. 
This may seem an exaggeration when we consider the most sulitle 
thoughts and highest sentiments It is likely that the connections 
back to nature from some of these could not be traced. But we 
know enough about the situation and the influence of geographical 
conditions to make it safe to infer that such connections do exist. 
Without arguing those fine points, we are cognizant that tempera- 
ture, precipitation, winds, storms, climatic conditions, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, droughts, pests, and multitudes of other things in 
nature are events and phenomena which are incessantly manifest- 
ing themselves and influencing our lives. Our religions, customs, 
recreations, and modes of life are being touched and shaped by 
them. 

Farming is one of the few callings which is cIososIf and most 
immediately dependent on nature for success. The urbanite may 
dodge the direct economic shock of storms and floods that spread 
over agricultural areas by drawing supplies from other parts of 
the world, but the farmers of the region visited by those occurrences 
have no means of shiftmg their losses. By the force of circum- 
stances, the farmer is driven to watch nature vigilantly to detect 
every sign that points to what the next turn of her activities will 
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be. His seeding, his crop growing, his harvesting, his haying, his 
threshing, the condition of pasture, of fruits, of livestock are de- 
termined hour by hour and minute by minute by climatic fluctua- 
tions. All this IS so patent to those who are intimately acquainted 
with farming and farm life that it seems to them rather ridiculous 
and superfluous to speak of it. Nevertheless, since it often hap- 
pens that the most commonplace events are overlooked and 
their significance slighted, it is well to put into our record here 
these brief allusions to the close articulation of rural society with 
nature. 

2, Social interdependence Like the big society generally, rural 
society is obedient to the principles and laws of social interde- 
pendence. There are several kinds of this interdependence. 

(a) Interdependence of function. The big society consists of 
many divisions of labor with millions of workers in each division. 
These sets of workers exchange goods and services with one another 
and so all are able to live thereby. Only in a very primitive society 
could anyone live by means of what he himself alone did or pro- 
duced. Now we are partners in a great enterprise, each with his 
function to perform, and we live because many other function- 
aries contribute to our livelihood as we do to theirs. Rural life 
IS built on this same principle. It carries on an interchange of 
services with urban and village groups which lie outside it, and 
within itself divisions of labor are maintained. We find this in the 
social organizations and institutions of farming neighborhoods 
and within farm families. However, it is rather obvious that there 
exists in rural society no such diverse and far-reaching interde- 
pendency of functions as obtains at large or in great city aggre- 
gations. 

(b) Interdependence of condition. This is a spread or flow of 
influence rather than an interchange of services or commodities- 
Its essence is exhibited in these statements: Conditions in the 
Twin Cities are determined by those of its hinterland; or, condi- 
tions in New England are felt by the farmers of the West. The 
conditions may be economic, cultural, religious, political, or rel- 
ative to contagious diseases and epidemics. The occurrence of 
the ^^fiiU' on the Eastern coast, together with an announcement 
that it is spreading westward, immediately sets health agencies 
in the West to work preparatory to meeting the threatened situa- 
tion. Drought in wheat areas sends up the price of breads tuffs, 
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which affects consumers in cities, in the rest of the nation, and the 
world. Religious and political ideas spread rapidly so that what 
is adopted in one place today may be taken up in an adjoining 
territory tomorrow. In so far as rural populations are society or 
societies, some or all of the influences of condition manifest them- 
selves. If rural society is nothing but a series or territorial sys- 
tem of separate and independent communities, some of the larger 
social influences evidently must work in a different manner than 
in a large society. But droughts and plagues scarcely ever confine 
themselves within the limits of any one small community but are 
apt to be much more general and umversal. Wo are unable to 
think that the quarter of a million rural neighborhoods can stand 
apart by themselves and defy the workings of the principle of 
interdependence of condition. 

(c) Interdependence of altruism and duty. In developed so- 
cieties the condition of helplessness of human beings and even of 
animals makes its appeal to our sympathies and altruistic senti- 
ments so that those who are independent and able feel an obliga- 
tion to come to the rescue and render aid. Voluntary and mutual 
aid because of the feeling of sympathy and duty is a large factor 
in modern life. Out of this have risen various organizations and 
institutions by which aid is administered. At first voluntary, the 
matter has become a state fimction so that the various units of 
government now provide for the relief of the indigent, littk' chil- 
dien, the helpless sick, and the like. Rural populations along with 
urban share m these sentiments and in the raising of revenue and 
the maintenance of agencies to administer social work. 


Other social traits shared by rural society.— The great and g(>n- 
eral society possesses a large variety of characteristics, many of 
which are shared by rural communities. We do not need to enu- 
merate them or even to try to list the more important ones, beyond 
those we have already considered. It will be sufficient to suggest 
certain ones which are iinportant and briefly indicate their signifi- 
cance (1) One of these is social change and the liability to social 
change. It is a truism now that our Western society is in constant 
nux at some point and in some of its activities at all times. We 
are also able to trace a whole series of changes for decades and 
centuries and identify the different levels and the growing intri- 

smZfrl'' f Rural life, we shall find in a 
P ^ chapter, has undergone change from primitive levels of 
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civilization^' down to the present time. We are able to observe 
great transformations in rural social life during recent years. 
Urban life, on the average, is pretty certainly more changeful than 
IS rural life, but there are periods, such as the last two decades, 
when it IS doubtful if cities have witnessed the transformation 
of their general social pattern and texture more rapidly and funda- 
mentally than have farmmg regions. We shall have occasion to 
deal with this elsewhere in this volume. 

(2) Again, rural society undergoes an evolution as does society 
in general We have a chapter on that subject and so need only 
allude to it now But here it is well to note that social evolution 
is more than mere social change, for social changes may inhibit or 
destroy one another with the result that the society does not 
materially change its form. But social evolution means a trans- 
formation in the form and nature of society by means of a series 
of successive changes. This, we shall see, has taken place in the 
field of rural life (3) Then rural society has to have the general 
social trait of communication in order to be society at all. It must 
have human beings who are possessed of human nature that in 
constitution and mode of expressing itself is fundamentally iden- 
tical and similar to humanity at large. It must engage in co- 
operation and be co-operative in nature, for society, great and 
small, IS co-operation between persons and organizations, whatever 
else it is. (4) Lastly, rural society, like general society, is more or 
less ethical, that is, it places some emphasis on promoting the gen- 
eral and community welfare and the protection and promotion of 
human life. 

Finally, let us remind ourselves that the above traits are not 
mere abstractions. Instead they are found as concrete expressions 
at some time in every rural community. So we are not dealing 
with the social stratosphere about which we do not know much, 
but about an immediate and ever present layer of social life with 
which we have an extensive acquaintance. 

EUEAL SOCIETY AS EUEAL COMMUNITIES 

The rural social reality possesses certain traits which distinguish 
it from society in general. This has been alluded to in previous 
editions of this work but perhaps requires a more critical analysis 
than it there received. The succeeding observations will serve to 
bring the situation into focus. 
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No national rural society. — There is no national rural society 
in the sense that there is a national society. We may properly 
speak of the rural society of our nation but not of our national 
rural society without qualification. That this is true and in what 
sense it is true, the followmg observations will make clear. (1) The 
various component parts of rural society, when taken in their 
totality, lack the organic interdependence that belongs to the 
national society. There is no meshwork of specialized inter- 
functioning structures that extends throughout rural farm terri- 
tory and rural farm populations and which binds them into a total 
unitary society. We do not lack a variety of kinds of farming, 
small gram, corn, flax, fiber, tobacco, apple, grape, citrus fruits, 
dany, livestock. But whatever interdependencies between these 
kinds of farmmg exist are commonly exercised through and by 
means of organizations that are common to rural and urban so- 
cieties but are more or less independent of each. Farmmg is a 
division of labor in a national society, but there is no nation-wide 
organization withm that division of labor and little subordinate 
division of labor m agriculture and farm life which gear into ono 
another on a national scale and which, consequently, help bind all 
parts of the rural population together as one. For most part, the 
6.5 miflion farms in our nation operate as so many independent 
factories or small societies and not as organically related produc- 
ing umts. 

(2) These rural populations, producing units and localities do 
not head up anywhere. The rural society is headless. We are 
unable to discover in it anywhere a directing, co-ordinating center 
for any purpose whatever. If total rural society is a social organ- 
ism at all, it IS of the amoeba or jellyfish type. All higher physical 
organisms are co-ordinated by means of a nervous system that 
functions through a central brain for certain purposes and in 
times of emergency. But it seems to be a fact that the great 
majority of farmers of the United States have never organized 
themselves mto a co-operative body so as to act together along 
any line and for any purpose. There have often been political and 
agrarian movements of considerable sweep, but none that over 
encompassed more than a comparatively small fraction of all the 
armers of the nation. There also have sprung up economic associa- 
tions of various sorts among farmers but these have always b<Km 
minor, sectional, partial. So the various localities and parts of 
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rural society have continued to stand apart and to act in a ran- 
dom, unplanned, and undirected manner. 

Rural society an abstraction. — It would then appear that general 
rural society is pretty much of an abstraction and that if we think, 
when we employ that term, of a nationally co-ordinated, organized, 
and self-directed social organization we can find nothing to corres- 
pond to our concept. The rural social fact is in reality a plurality of 
more or less discrete and comparatively independent families and 
local neighborhoods. This is the steady big rural farm fact all 
over our nation, with occasional and scattering efflorescences of 
associations and organizations. 

Non-rural society as communities. — ^We have just had to con- 
clude that rural society is practically a plurality, an ensemble or 
series of loosely juxtaposed farm families, communities, and 
neighborhoods Now it is necessary to examine our non-rural 
society to see if this pattern also holds true of it. By non-rural 
here we mean non-farming populations. 

1. Just as we speak of rural society as if it were organic and 
united, we also allude to urban society m about the same manner 
and with much the same assumption regarding unity and organ- 
icity. However, urban society is quite as much an abstraction, for 
which no unified and structurally interdependent social counter- 
part exists, as is rural society. The urban situation consists of 
villages, cities, neighborhoods, and local communities within cities, 
standing apart from each other structurally and without organic 
and functional interdependence. And as m the case of rural soci- 
ety, nowhere is there discovered an urban headship which ex- 
ercises regulative and co-ordinational hegemony over all urban 
groups. 

2. When we regard the big society in the form of nations, we 
discover that it has a strong bond of similarity with rural and urban 
societies, but that it differentiates itself from them by possessing 
traits of unity and wholeness, (a) It is obvious that a national 
society is made up of all its parts and since both rural and urban 
families, localities, and larger component groups are included 
within it, in that sense and to that extent it is constituted of a 
senes of more or less independent and detached communities. 
From this angle, the nation looks plural and divisive And as a 
matter of fact these numerous and discrete communities do have 
a very large determinative influence in the makeup of national 
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life, and it is difficult to completely unify a nation because of 
this plural reality. If that is all there is to it, we could scarcely 
hope to discover a national society of unity and organicity. 

(b) But national societies are something more than the sum of 
their two parts, rural and urban communities. Two and two make 
four, but rural society plus urban society do not account for a 
national society. We find in the national society many organiza- 
tional structures which stretch across and throughout the nation, 
penetrating alike rural and urban groups, exercising functions 
within them and for their populations and so articulating them 
with one another and binding them together into a great society. 
So we find agencies of trade and transportation, communication, 
education, culture, religion, recreation, political parties, and govern- 
ment establishing and maintaining nation-wide organizations and 
activities. Most of these maintain a headship somewhere which 
serves to co-ordinate their kind of activities. The national gov- 
ernment and parties are especially nationalistic and unifying. 
The federal government is the ultimate national authoritative 
influence which on provocation may control in a regulative way 
all other structural organizations. Besides, there is the intangible 
but most powerful national cement of patriotism, love of country, 
loyalty to nation and flag, and the like, without which nationalism 
would fail and with which all parts of the nation are, m times of 
emergency, powerfully and even ruthlessly brought into unity. 
So we must conclude that there is no nation-wide rural society 
and no nation-wide urban society as social unities, and that the 
only nation-wide organized society is to be found exclusively in 
the nation as a society. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) In what sense is the idea of rural society an abstraction? (b) Are 
abstractions useful realities? 

2. (a) Is rural society a fractional or complete group? (b) Compare it with 
a nation, a city, a lodge, a club m this respect* 

3. (a) R the dependence of farmmg on nature immediate or indirect? 
( ) Compare it with blacksmithing, mining, smelting, storekeeping, 
naanufacturing in this particular. 

4 (a) What kinds of social interdependence are there? (b) Compare rural 
society Md other kinds of society in the possession of those oharaotor- 

istics ( 0 ) Do all of them cause an articulation of rural society with 
society at large? 
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5. (a) Distinguish between social change and social evolution, (b) Does 
rural society participate in both? (c) If it does so, is the speed of opera- 
tion greater or less than elsewhere in society? 

6. (a) Explain the pluralistic nature of rural society, (b) Is there a unitary 
national rural society? (c) Is the situation in that respect similar to or 
different from that in urban society? 

7. (a) What traits have a national society that are not possessed by rural or 
urban society? (b) Does rural plus urban society make the national 
society? 

8 (a) Is rural society as an abstraction a part of world society as an abstrac- 
tion? (b) Are rural communities and populations as objective facts a 
part of world society as an objective fact? 



CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL SOCIETY 

RURAL SOCIETY AND EVOLUTION 

We are sensible of the fact that recent scientific thought is 
based on the idea of evolution or development To the thoroughly 
scientific mmd it is inconceivable that anything anywhere has 
always remained static and unchanging. If in the vast expanse of 
the physical universe the astronomer finds change and trans- 
formation present everywhere it might seem that on this small 
terrestrial orb we could not expect to find complete fixity in any- 
thing. We are not concerned here with any evolutionary theory 
m particular but in the general idea of growth and development. 
The essential ideas in growth are expansion, differentiation, and 
specialization of parts and functions, and increasing interdepend- 
ence and unification of parts. When we find these occurring in a 
thing or situation we are warranted in assigning to it growth, 
evolution. 

It is this conception of evolution which we now want to apply 
to rural communities. But someone will say, “Why, what is there 
about the country to evolve? I see nothing but a few scattered 
houses. What could be more simple? ” Yet, when we come to study 
the matter, we find the rural society of today quite a different 
matter from the one of a century ago, and that of a century ago, 
in turn, was clearly an advance over rural life of the eleventh cen- 
tury ^while that of the eleventh century was altogether different 
from the first agricultural communities. In kinds of dwellings, 
agricultural implements, methods of culture, points of view, 
methods of distributing land for use, manner of living, ways of 
supplying labor, in education, religion, neighborhood life, and 
many other respects, clearly marked changes are seen to have 
taken place during the course of general social evolution. 

In this short chapter we can hope to discuss and portray but a 
few of the stages and changes which have taken place during the 
^hole existence of rural society. To enter into full details and to 
■O ow out all of the mteresting developments of the many sides 
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of rural community life would require a large volume. But by a 
discussion of rural society as it has existed at several widely sepa- 
rate periods of time, it will be possible to demonstrate not only 
that agricultural communities have evolved but to indicate some 
of the more important gains which have been made. 

OBIGIN OF BUBAL SOCIETY 

The troublesome question. — ^At what stage in the evolution of 
society in general did rural society begin*^* This is a troublesome 
question for two reasons: First, no one knows absolutely at what 
stage in social development agriculture arose. Second, was all 
society rural before the rise of cities, or did rural society appear at 
the time when general society was differentiated into urban and 
rural? 

As to the first point, it may be said that our knowledge is 
definite enough for all practical purposes, that is, it is as good 
as it would be if it were slightly more exact. With reference to 
the second point, we have enough facts about the early develop- 
ment of society to reconstruct a fairly accurate picture of the 
situation involving the rise of rural society. But we must first 
settle on what rural means before we can tell when and where rural 
society begins. The term originated m the old Latin word rurahs 
which in turn was derived from the Latin word rus^ meaning coun- 
try. Thus we observe that the primary and original meaning of 
rural was agriculture and agricultural. But rural life as a fact was 
old when the word rural” was formed and the origin of the term 
throws no light on the beginning of rural society. To think straight 
on this point we must keep before us the idea that the essential 
and central idea in rural is farming, agricultural production. 

Steps in community development. — Now if we can discover 
under what circumstances farming as a mode of getting a living 
arose, and when towns as trade and manufacturing centers de- 
veloped, we shall be able to establish the priority of one or the other 
of rural and urban society. The tabular representation of the steps 
in community development found in Figure 1 doubtless will be 
helpful by way of illustrating this relationship in the developing 
process. It is to be regarded as one of the possible ways rural so- 
ciety began, for as in the case of many social institutions and 
traits, the order and modes of development may have varied with 
peoples and regions. 
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Fig. 1. — Origin and development of rural-agricultural society. 
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This figure is constructed from our knowledge of aboriginal so- 
cial development in America and other continents, semi-civilized 
peoples of Asia, and the historic emergence of Europeans. The 
order of development must have been about that depicted and we 
note the following points. (1) Village life begins early, next to the 
lowest economic level, as the stationary homes of small kinship 
groups whose members radiate about in the hinterland for hunting 
and fishing purposes. Most of the Plains Indians of the United 
States who hunted buffalo as their chief article of food lived in 
villages of tepees in summer and usually in earthen lodge villages 
in winter. (2) These villages continue into the hunting and hoe- 
culture stage of development, hoe-culture being the first rude 
agricultural mode of producing foods. Agricultural production is 
incidental and supplementary at this social level. Many Indian 
peoples of the United States illustrated this stage of development. 
The Iroquois of New York developed small garden-fields where the 
women raised corn, squash, beans, and other edibles, and had be- 
gun to have orchards The Siouan Mandans had permanent 
villages at points along the Missouri river in South and North 
Dakota, and their women cultivated considerable fields of corn and 
other products Lewis and Clark purchased large quantities of 
corn from those Indians during their winter stay in 1904-05. 

(3) Hoe-culture continued to expand and hunting and fishing to 
contract until agriculture became the chief mode of obtaining 
food. This introduces the communal agricultural villages, which 
have been found so widely all over the world at the corresponding 
level of development. Our Indians of the Southeast were passing 
into this stage and those of the Southwest had made the passage. 
The ancient communes of England and Europe, including the 
Russian mir are exhibits of the same development m the old world. 

(4) Trade centers and places where goods are made come last. 
Thus appears the urban kind of society. Its predecessor was agri- 
culture. Thus rural society as a fact, as a society centered about 
and based on agriculture, made its appearance in the form of 
communal agricultural villages. 

The American mode of agricultural settlement is obviously a 
late arrival. Farm families of all the Americas and Australasia 
dominantly live apart on separate farms rather than in village 
clusters, as also do perhaps a third of the farming populations of 
European countries, the proportion so living varying from nation 
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to nation. The European agricultural village is a successor to the 
old communal agricultural village, but it has long ago ceased to be 
communal. 

Economic stages of social evolution.— We can discern well- 
marked stages of evolution in economic, political, religious, and 
other phases of society. Perhaps the economic stages are more 
apparent and concrete than the other because they center so 
largely in occupations. We can readily think in terms of occupa- 
tions, since daily we see people following them. It may help us 
understand the begmnings of rural society, therefore, if we dis- 
cuss them m relation to economic stages 

For our purposes we may say that society has passed through 
the following economic stages in about the order mentioned; 
namely, the food~finding, hunting and fishing, hunting and hoe- 
culture, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and commercial. The first 
men must have lived in very small groups and existed on what they 
could find and pick up as they roamed about Fruits, seeds, roots, 
grubs, insects, clams, and the like were found and eaten. But 
when men became slightly inventive they were able to strike with 
the club, shoot with arrow or spear, snare and trap animals and 
fish, which became their chief food, though they still made use of 
the aforementioned articles. This was the hunting and fishing state. 
In this stage people lived in larger groups than in the food-finding 
stage, being organized as tribes, clans, and fratries. These were 
kinship organizations — ^that is, people then were held together 
by their ideas of kinship In the earlier period of tribal society a 
tribe or cluster of tribes would have a large territory which they 
held as their own, perhaps by understanding with other tribes, 
Over this they hunted in groups, although they had somewhat 
permanent habitations in rude villages. But later in their develop- 
ment, in addition to hunting, the people began to cultivate the 
ground about their villages. Because tlie crop-growing thus prac- 
ticed was rude, and done on a small scale by sticks and crude hoes, 
it is often called hoe-culture. The women chiefly practiced this cul- 
ture, while the men hunted and carried on war when necessary. 
This was the hunting and hoe-culture stage. 

The pastoral and agricultural stages of society probably have 
not always appeared in the same order everywhere. In some places, 
as in semi-arid regions, the pastoral stage would likely corno first 
and perhaps would always be maintained, as in Arabia; while in 
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rich regions of abundant rainfall, agriculture might occur through 
the natural extension of hoe-culture. The latter would doubtless 
be the case when the district became so populous that wild game 
was no longer sufficient to supply all the food Keeping young 
wild animals for pets must have been the chief road to domesticat- 
ing animals and introducing the pastoral stage of society. This 
pastoral society was a tribal and kinship affair. A group of kins- 
men had a definite territory, or a definite route over a very large 
territory, where they grazed theu’ flocks They might live in one 
place or move about with their flocks as the vegetation became 
exhausted The land was a common possession although the 
flocks were likely to be the property of someone, such as the pa- 
triarch. The idea of capital could easily arise under such condi- 
tions. Houses were usually somewhat temporary, portable affairs 
Such a thing as a permanent neighborhood as we think of it was 
practically out of the question. The early Greeks and Romans 
appear to have been pastoral peoples when they settled the areas 
which became Greece and Rome They came from the Northeast, 
driving their flocks into those regions. 

The growth of population probably forced peoples to take up 
agriculture as we think of it today. As was said before, hoe- 
culture may have grown into agriculture when game grew scarce. 
This appeared to be the case with the Indians of our Southwest, 
who practiced extensive irrigation, and with the Incas in South 
America. Or pastoral peoples, on entering arable regions, may 
have evolved it out of exclusive stock raising, as in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans In either case, it seems that the agricultur- 
ists commonly lived in small villages, from which they resorted to 
the near-by land to do their farming. Evidently such was the 
method of living among the early Greeks and Romans, the Incas, 
the agricultural Indians of our Southwest, and with the inhabitants 
of England at the time of the Roman invasion, and up to the time 
of the arrival of the Teutonic tribes m the fifth century. 

With the rise of industry and somewhat extensive commerce, 
large aggregations of population, known as cities, made their 
appearance. With these stages of society we are not concerned, 
for we have already observed the rise of agricultural society. In 
its nature, that agricultural society, when it was established, was 
properly rural. We may broaden the term ^^agriculturaU^ so as 
to include the pastoral society treated above. Then we may say 
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that we have seen the rise of rural society — as to its nature — ^with 
the appearance of the pastoral and agricultural stages of economic 
development. But we are to remember that there was no urban 
society to distinguish it from until the arrival of the industrial and 
commercial stages which brought cities into existence* 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Ancient agriculture. — ^Ancient nations, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, had a high development of agriculture. Thus, Egypt raised 
four kinds of animals and eighteen kinds of crops, among which 
were wheat, barley, millet, and flax. Its lands were owned by its 
ruling castes — the monarch, the military order, and the priest 
class — and farmed by the toiling masses. 

As early as Homeric times, Greece had attained a considerable 
agricultural development. Stock raising, crop production, and 
dairying were engaged in. The land was largely owned and tilled 
by free peasants. Little is known of the manner of life of rural 
people then. After the eighth century b.c., wars, emigration, and 
industry changed the basis of Greek economic life, city life with 
large industrial and commercial interests becoming dominant. 
Because of a failure to work out a just and wise economic system, 
many of the formerly independent peasants were degraded to debt 
slaves, tilling the consolidated estates of capitalist creditors, while 
others who had been ruined flocked to cities. Thus the national 
life of Greece was undermined by allowing wholesale exploitation 
of the farming population. 

In Rome, agriculture attained its highest development during 
ancient times. Practically all of the domestic animals of Europe 
known before the discovery of America were reared, and most of 
the later crops and fruits were produced. Roman farmers knew 
and practiced principles of irrigation, drs^age, seed sanitation, 
fertilization, farm management, and crop rotation. As in Greece, 
the early farmers were independent peasants, owners and tillers 
of the soil, but also as in that country, militarism, conquest, the 
employment of prisoners of war as farm slaves, the confiscation 
and consolidation of small estates, and ruthless exploitation of the 
agricultural classes generally, broke down agriculture and ruined 
the small farmers. The lack of an intelligent and fair agricultural 
policy drove the farmers from the land to recruit the parasitic 
masses of the cities. Without a large body of independent and 
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self-respecting farmers and with her city populations demoralized 
by idleness, exploitation, vice, and luxury, Rome was in a position 
to fall a prey to the more vigorous invaders of the North. 

Medieval English agricultural communities. — ^We may take the 
English manorial system as representative of medieval agricul- 
tural communities, although this system was not so general in 
Europe as it became in England. The manorial system in Eng- 
land was built on the farm village system which preceded it; 
hence, an explanation of this farm village will help to an under- 
standing of the former. 

The farm village consisted of from ten to fifty houses built 
along one or a few streets and was commonly located near a 
stream. The houses were one-roomed huts, often built of posts 
plastered with mud, and having a thatched roof and an attic. 
The bare earth was the floor, there was no window or chimney, 
the sparse amount of furniture was handmade, the cooking was 
done over a fire in the center of the room, and the house garbage 
was dumped in a pile outside the door. Each house had a garden 
plot adjoining it. Outside the village were the farm lands. 

There was no private property in land, all lands of all kinds 
used by the villagers being held in common. The lands in pasture 
and woodland were used by all alike, there being no particular 
parts set aside for the use of particular persons. But the lands 
which were used for meadows and tillage were so divided, although 
the division was made by the community as nearly equitably as 
possible, all sharing alike as to quantity and quality. The land in 
tillage lay in several large tracts. Each tract was subdivided into a 
great number of narrow strips, containing about an acre each, 
each strip being about four rods wide and a furlong in length. 
Since each farmer tilled about thirty acres, many of the narrow 
strips must be assigned him. These assignments were made from 
all the large tracts and also from all parts of each tract, the pur- 
pose evidently being to distribute good and poor land as equitably 
as possible. The plowing was done by a community wooden plow 
drawn by several yoke of oxen. The common crops and farm ani- 
mals were raised. Fallowing and two-crop rotation were practiced. 
Each family produced its own food, coarse and abundant, but 
poorly prepared. In the village meeting, local laws were passed — 
rules governing cultivation, road repairing, keeping the peace. 
There, also, representatives were chosen to attend the meetings 
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of the hundred and the shire. Thus the farm village was a com 
munity of freemen with a large measure of self-government. 

Durmg the century or more before the Norman Conquest then 
had been a development of many of these farm village communitiof 
into feudal manors. William the Conqueror completed this de- 
velopment by converting practically all the rest into such communi- 
ties. The manor included one or several farm village communities 
A castle with its surrounding farm buildings was added. Hert 
the overlord dwelt and admmistered. All of the land was now his 
or under his control. The villagers had become villeins, cotters, 
landless laborers, craftsmen, and a few herders, drivers, etc. 

English farmers were now a peasant class Of these there were 
two lands: a few freemen and the bondsmen, the latter being the 
villems and the cotters. Land was distributed among the villeins 
about as in previous times according to the custom of the particu- 
lar community That is, each villein had on the average about 
thirty acres in the various tracts and strips to till, some allotments 
of meadow land, and the use of woodland and pasture land. The 
cotters had on the average about five acres of land. Bond.smen 
were obliged to give the lord several days' work per w^eek during 
the year, extra days at special times, and tribute. Ercemeu were 
subject to the two latter payments. 

Villeins and cotters were bound to the land, the freemen were 
not. The latter were protected by the laws of the nation, the former 
were under the entire government of the lord of the manor. The 
lord was lawgiver, governor; he held court and judged; and he was 
the landlord. Thus the bulk of the farmers were a servile class at 
the bottom of a social pyramid having its apex in the king. With- 
out education and schools, having a superstitious religion, bound 
to the land and with their lives limited to the .small, self-sufficing 
community, existing crudely as they did, the agriculturists of that 
time were not to be envied. Life was bound by custom on every 
side. Social customs changed little in generations. Even in economic 
matters, where self-interest would seem to impel toward making im- 
provements, beneficial changes came about slowly or not at all. For 
instance, it took generations, perhaps centuries, to transform the 
two-field into the three-field system of farming, the latter allowing 
on y a third of the land to be fallowed each year while the former re- 

quiredahalf. Carver rightly ascribes this lack of progress to a system 

of society which deprived individual farmers of all private initiative. 
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Early American agricultural communities. — Let us pass over 
later English farm life; also that of colonial America; and take a 
glimpse of farm life in the first third of the nineteenth century. 
This was before the period of steamboats and railways, when each 
farm was practically self-suj[ficing. It will be noted that farmers 
lived apart on individual farms rather than together m villages. 
Each farm then made most of the goods it consumed and consumed 
most of the things it produced. Farming was on a small scale since 
markets m which to sell were distant, could not be reached for 
lack of transportation facilities; and the tools of farming were 
backward. 

An illustration from wheat raising will help us picture the farm- 
ing of those days. The ground was broken up with a one-horse 
plow fitted with a wooden moleboard and an iron share The har- 
row to drag the soil was a cumbersome A-shaped frame with 
wooden teeth. The grain was sown broadcast and dragged in. 
Ten acres was a large field of wheat. When harvest time arrived, 
the gram was cut with a cradle, bound by hand, hauled on a cart 
into the barnyard, and stacked. It was threshed out on a floor or 
on level earth by a hand flail, or was tramped out by animals The 
seed was cleared of the chaff by pouring it from a height in a 
strong wind. A crude water-mill ground the grain into grist, when- 
ever the boy of the family took a bag of it on horseback thither, 
where he waited until his grist was done. Other small grains were 
produced m the same fashion. Crops demanding cultivation dur- 
ing their growth were tilled with a smgle-bladed plow or by hoe, 
chiefly the latter. 

The heavy household labor of the time is illustrated by the 
woman^s work in producing the family clothing. Much of the 
cloth used was woolen. The housewife commonly carded the 
fleece of wool, spun it into yarn on the spinning wheel, wove it 
into cloth on the loom, cut the cloth into clothing according to 
pattern, ran the seams by hand, and, finally, pressed the seams of 
the completed garment. Rag carpets were also made on looms in 
the home. The fireplace afforded about the only means of cooking 
food. Canning and preserving were home processes. Both women 
and men were kept busy, for most of the things now produced in 
factories were then produced on the farm. 

Neighborhood activities were interesting, if not highly developed, 
where the population was not too sparse to allow them. Rural 
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education was lacking or consisted of a few months of school 
during the year, and many children had a chance for a very few 
years only. The teachers were poorly equipped for their work and 
received their pay largely in keeps/’ obtained by “boarding 
around” in the homes of the pupils. Public elementary schools, 
supported systematically by public taxation, were only then be- 
ginning. Religious ministrations were conducted by backwoods 
preachers, who possessed little learning but great fervor. Revivals 
and camp-meetings abounded and were the great community 
events. Families drove long distances to attend these affairs, 
taking camp equipment for a prolonged stay. Diversions such as 
dancing, horse racing, log-rolling, corn huskings, shooting matches, 
candy pullings, and occasional spelling matches were engaged m. 
The residents of the country, although but slightly educated in 
the schools, had a large native intelligence, and they knew some- 
thing about the politics of the nation, took an interest in political 
campaigns, and, of course, had the franchise and a representative 
government. Most of the farmers were owners of their farms, 
lived on them as independent citizens of neighborhood, state, 
and nation, enjoyed mtensely the somewhat cramped and crude 
pastimes of the period, and at times got comprehensive glimpses 
of great world-currents and events through the medium of news- 
papers and political campaigns. Although we may think of coun- 
try life of a century ago as dull and backward m view of the rural 
life of today, it seems wonderfully advanced when we compare it 
with that of English agricultural communities of the middle cen- 
turies. And if we were to name the two chief causes for this ad- 
vance, no doubt we would find them in political liberty and indi- 
vidual land ownership. By the first, caste lines based on law wore 
abolished; by the second, economic, and hence a large measure of 
social, equality was promoted. American farmers never have been 
a peasant class but have formed an important part of the national 
political fabric. 

Recent agricultural communily life.— The agricultural life of a 
century ago seems quite remote from that of today and we appre- 
ciate the fact that we are living in a different age from that. Such 
great changes have taken place in rural life within a century that 
we may properly call the transition an agricultural revolution. 
Should we compare the farm life of today with its predecessor— 
as to houses and barns, machinery and implements, size and char- 
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acter of farms, character of crops and stock, frequency and quality 
of roads, case of transportation and communication, nearness and 
frequency of markets, furnishings of homes, household imple- 
ments such as stoves and machines, amount of household drudgery 
and home manufacture, public educational system, daily mail 
delivery, abundance of newspapers and periodicals, and in other 
respects, we would realize that a revolution has taken place. 

Comparing farm life with city life of the present day, we find 
no great difference between rural and urban people; the majority 
of the people live as well or better in the country as in the city; 
rural life is as healthy and vigorous, intelligence is as general and 
there is a greater measure of economic and social equality. Never 
before in the history of the world has rural life as represented in 
the United States been so advanced nor has it compared so well, in 
most respects, with that of the urban districts. 

The American farmer is truly a citizen of the nation and of the 
world. He has Icnowledge and opinions about important affairs. 
Farming is not paradise, nor is running the average store, shop, 
bank, or restaurant, or working as clerk, laborer, or miner. On the 
average, farming is as pleasant and profitable as most other modes 
of life. This is more than could have been said of it in earlier ages. 
When compared with the best there is in city life, farm life looks 
meager and unattractive; but this is an unfair comparison The 
best in country life is much above the average of city life Let us 
recognize the weak places and deficiencies found in the country, 
but let us also see that many or most of them may be strengthened 
or removed. 

This agricultural revolution, of course, took place gradually, as 
the many different causes came into operation. Some of the more 
important of the causes should be mentioned. Steamboats and 
railroads opened up the interior of the continent for settlement. 
Railroad, steamship, and telegraph made world markets possible. 
Improved farm machinery such as plows, seeders, harvesters, 
threshers, made practicable the larger scale farming for which 
world markets created a demand. Farmers ceased to consume all 
they raised; they sold most of it. Great manufacturing inventions 
developed industries and created cities; this took many of the 
manufacturing tasks out of the home and off the farm; and as a 
consequence farmers came to purchase nearly all their food, 
clothing, and other supplies. The Homestead Act gave land to 
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everyone who really wanted land, and did much to establish 
democracy. Markets made a demand for roads, and road ma- 
chinery was invented which made them possible Knowledge of 
plant and stock breeding raised the quality of crops and stock. 
Public schools raised the standards of education, and improved 
press and printing provided the papers and books to create intelli- 
gence. The extension of the government mail system to the country 
did perhaps more than anything else to heighten interest m current 
events in the life of the nation and the world. The sewing macihinc, 
mechanical washer, wringer, cream separator, improved stove, and 
many other devices have come to relieve the overworked farm 
woman. Agricultural colleges and government agricultural ex- 
periment stations have promoted the science and art of farming. 
Improved farm vehicles have made travel easy and pleasant and 
done much to stimulate travel and recreational activities. Farmers* 
organi^iations and clubs have made their contribution toward a 
deeper understanding of agricultural problems, and the socializing 
of country life. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The Agriculture of the Staircase Farmers of ancient Peru.^ 

2. The agncultuie of ancient Egypt. 

3. “The Agriculture of Indians of America/^ Cyclopedia of Avierican Afirn- 
cuUure. 

4. What caused farmers in Amenoa to settle apart on farms instead of fol- 
lowing the village custom of continental Europe and England'-^ ^ 

5. Compare American farmers and European peasant farmers as to intel- 
ligence, influence m society, and matters of state, wealth, modes of habita- 
tion and living. 

6. What pait have political campaigns, such as presidential campaign.s of 
the times of Jackson, Harrison, and Lincoln, played m developing the 
intelligence of the agricultural clanss? 

7. Is it likely that as great a development m rural life and in rural people 
will occur in the future as has taken place m the past? 

8. What changes in agriculture and in rural life are likely to be brought about 
as a consequence of the introduction of motor trucks on farms and t.lie 
improvement of lural communication? 

9. What is the central idea of rural farming? 

10 Differentiate (a) between the origin of the term and idea rural; (b) the 
origin of villages and agricultural villages. 

^Nai Geog, Mag,, May, 1916.475^534. 

Sims, N. L , “The Ancient Community," The liural Community, Part I. 
feenbner s, 1920, Chap. IV, Bogart, E. L., Economic History of the United States, 
Longmans, 19, pp. 73-6. 
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11. Aie theie indications of a ^‘revolution” going on now m agricultural life 
of the United States? 

12. Did the prairies and plains of this country originate through milpa agri- 
culture? ^ 
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CHAPTER III 


EURAL SOCIOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 

It is rather immaterial, practically, whether or not rural sociol- 
ogy is thought of as a science, a scientific discipline, or a scientific 
subject, since the result to students of the subject will be about 
the same in either case However, scientifically it is important to 
get the question settled. Clear thinking demands definite knowl- 
edge, distinctions, and conclusions. It is well, therefore, to deal 
with this matter briefly. 

Nature of a science. — ^A science is a representative body of data 
of some field of phenomena duly described, organized, and in- 
terpreted accordmg to inherent sequential and co-ordmatc rela- 
tions, and manifesting the essential and peculiar methods em- 
ployed in colloctmg and exhibiting the data. The traits of a 
science, then, are these. First, a representative body but not all 
of the data of some field of phenomena Thus, chemistry is a 
general science which presents the important facts about atomic 
elements and the way they enter into relationships with one 
another in order to form the various substances Industrial chem- 
istry is an applied chemical science which drives the application 
of chemical prmciples and methods toward the discovery and 
directing the production of economic goods. It is no less rigidly 
scientific than general chemistry, for it must be exact in order to 
attam trustworthy results, but it is characterized more largely by 
an immediate rather than a purely utilitarian end. 

Second, the body of data must be organized soieiitifically, that 
is, according to the only possible relations in time and space that 
can inhere m any set of data. These are relations of coexistence 
and sequence. The former gives us co-ordinate series and the latter 
those of cause and effect. This is accomplished equally well in 
industrial and general chemistry, that is, in an applied and a 
general science. Third, a science reveals the scientific methods 
and techniques which are appropriate to its field of phenomena and 
endeavor. Not all the methods and techniques of chemistry are 
available in biology for they cannot be used there and the latter 
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has some that are peculiar to itself and cannot be employed in 
chemistry Likewise the social sciences cannot employ all the 
methods and techniques of the physical sciences due to the kind 
of data manipulated. 

Rural sociology and scientific traits. — Now rural sociology pos- 
sesses all these marks of a science. It has a distinctive field of 
phenomena which it investigates, namely, the rural field. The 
general science of sociology cannot cultivate that field in any such 
extensive and intensive manner as can rural sociology. Other 
social sciences also concern themselves with that field but with a 
different end in view. Rural sociology also organizes its data ac- 
cording to the inherent relations of sequence and coexistence as do 
sciences generally. It compares contemporaneous facts where use- 
ful and seeks to discover the causal conditions producing selected 
rural phenomena. Its interpretation emerges out of those situa- 
tions. Again, rural sociology employs the method and technique 
of sociology and the other social sciences. These may be dis- 
covered in treatises on rural conditions as being implied where 
they are not explicitly discussed. They are as inherent and appar- 
ent in rural sociology as in the principles of sociology or economics. 
Lastly rural sociology is as rigidly scientific as is general sociology. 
In fact, it is closer to the facts of its field and its inductions are 
therefore more immediate and intimate and stand a chance of 
being more correct. General sociology can make no scientific 
generalizations covering the rural field that are not authenticated 
by rural sociology. 

Development of the subject. — Practically all subjects which we 
regard as sciences, or systematic treatises, have been in their origin 
more or less connected with some great societal movement of their 
age or with some particular intellectual ferment. Rural sociology 
is no exception to the rule, for it is the product of the demands and 
insight of this generation. In tracing its development it will be 
necessary to speak of the expansion of the subject and of the in- 
fluences causing its expansion. 

1. Every science or discipline is somebody^s organized ideas 
about the field of facts the subject treats, the knowledge so 
organized being the product of many minds. It is needful that the 
facts shall come to attention and be collected and studied before 
the organization can be made. The term rural sociology has been 
used loosely to include all kinds of attempts to study and under- 
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stand rural Me. However, the subject is rapidly undergoing or- 
ganization and is shaping into a fairly well-defined discipline. The 
phenomena of agricultural communities have become better known 
by systematizers and the lines or organization better worked out 
and more clearly defined. Consequently the future of rural so- 
ciology as a science looks bright. 

At the present time rural sociology is widely taught in our 
educational institutions. Twenty years ago it was taught in 64 per 
cent of the 48 agricultural colleges, 45 per cent of the .separate 
state universities, 32 per cent of the 91 normal schools, 9 per cent 
of the 301 other colleges and universities, or 21 per cent of th(‘ i,otal 
460 institutions studied by the investigator relative to the teach- 
ing of the subject.^ 

In 1933, 480 universities, colleges, and professional schools 
offered courses in rural sociology and rural life.*'* This is a credit- 
able showmg for a new subject to make in a short time. It repre- 
sents only academic interest in the field of rural society. The wider 
interest deserves attention. 


2. The influences which have called attention to rural life con- 
ditions and thus forced the development of rural social .sciences 
in general and of rural sociology in particular are so numerous 
that only the leading ones can be mentioned. This brief tniatment 
makes no attempt to indicate the historic order of their ajipearance. 

Long ago, marketing conditions attracted the attention of 
farmers, and in their organizations the control of markets and rate.s 
of transportation was seriously discussed. In fact some of the 
great agrarian movements in this country, such as the Grange,^ 
Alliance, Union, Society of Equity, Gleaners, Nonpartisan League, 
and others, have been directly or intimately connected with prob- 
ems of farm marketing. While primarily an economic matter 
marketing touches vitally so many social problcm.s in rural corn- 
mimities that it thereby becomes of sociological importanci'. 

The production of agricultural commodities Iik(!wi.s(* forced 
Itself into conspicuous notice some time ago. The rapid growth 
of population m the United States and the relative decrea.se in p(>r 
capita exports of farm products caused alarm in some quarters, 
this reduction appeared to threaten national commercial inter- 

Partirukrlj. i„ the 
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ests and to menace the domestic food supply. Consequently the 
deterioration of the soil and improvement in methods of agricul- 
tural production were widely discussed, not only by agricultural 
experts but by publicists. Farm production, like marketing, is 
more than an economic affair, involving as it does the various 
interests of national and local society. 

From quite different directions other large problems of coun- 
try communities came into view. With the growth of progressive 
educational discussion the schools of rural districts were laid on 
the public dissection table. Their shortcomings were revealed 
and the little country school became anathema to many instead 
of an object of veneration Similarly the country church was con- 
victed of sm; and ^^ministerial vivisection,^’ and other heinous 
practices were brought before the bar of judgment. Rural church 
decadence and overlapping were pointed to as symptoms of 
community inefl&ciency. 

The Census reports on rural depopulation” contributed their 
stimulus to popular agitation. Backward neighborhoods, the con- 
dition of farm women, the drift to the city, the farm boy and girl, 
and many other subjects received a hearing. The Report of the 
Country Life Commission in 1909 greatly intensified interest in 
rural affairs and vastly widened discussion Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books, national gatherings of many kinds, farmers’ meetings 
and institutes, extension and Chautauqua lecturers, preachers, 
teachers, agricultural specialists and workers, all became agents 
in pointing to rural deficiencies and expounding rural improve- 
ment. The ^^rural problem,” became an epidemic. Curiously 
enough, multitudes of articles from city people, many of whom 
had never been on a farm but who believed they knew how to cure 
the evils of farm life, went into print. 

Out of this national ferment, rural sociology and other studies 
concerned with farm life were born. The truth embodied in Presi- 
dent Ide Wheeler’s admonition to an agricultural association 
gained recognition: “Our business ultimately is a sociological 
business. Considerations of soil technology but scratch the sur- 
face. What we are busied with here is trying to find out how to 
adjust the soil to the use of families,” and, he might have added, to 
communities.^ 

Courses of instruction on rural sociology appeared in institu- 

1 Sanderson, loc, cU,, p. 434. 
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tions of learning during the emergence of social consciousness in 
rural society, and became a contnbutmg influence to its formation. 
The University of Chicago offered rural sociology for the first time 
as a college discipline m the scholastic year 1894-95; the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1902-03; Rhode Island College and Cornell 
University in 1904-06; the University of Missouri and Massa- 
chusetts College in 1906-07; the University of North Dakota in 
1908-09 Smee 1908-09, educational institutions have entered 
the field rapidly, attaining the number and proportion previously 
reported 

Purpose and scope of rural sociology. — ^The first busino.ss of any 
science is to attain a scientific acquaintance with the iihonomena 
of its field. A scientific understanding of an event is attained when 
It is seen in relation to surrounding and preceding events. A 
thing IS scientifically explained when it is rightly placed among 
other things and definitely observed to emerge out. of aiiieeedcnt 
conditions. The scientific interest is that of pure science: the di.s- 
covery of facts and principles as ends in themselves and not as u.se- 
ful agencies of social achievement The principles and “laws" 
of rural society are to be discovered only by neutral and impartial 
consideration. Rural sociology must attain the stature of {luro 
science before it can hope to become satisfactorily scKuitific. 

But this does not prevent the rural sociologist from ho]nng and 
expecting that his endeavor may prove useful. Rural sociology 
arose out of a growing demand for the application of rational in- 
telligence to the conditions obtaining in country districts, and its 
initial spirit and motive were thereby necessarily rendered practi- 
cal and utilitarian. The great business of rural sociology is, and 
perhaps ever will be, the attainment of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the life of farming communities and building a founda- 
tion for the application of rational principles of social (mdeavor. 
But general sociology, at its best, is but a wrought-out structure 
of intellectual problems, and if rural sociology pursues its mission 
of understanding and solvmg in a rational manner the issues of 
rural life, it will become scientific, but will differ essentially from 
sociology in general by reason of its more re.stricted and concrete 
sphere. Its first imperative need is to understand rural com- 
munities in terms of their conditions. It is under no obligation to 
attempt to formulate right ways of action. Wo may consider rural 
sociology as that branch of sociology which seeks to account for 
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the origin and development of rural society, discovers, organizes, 
and interprets the facts concerning it and formulates its trends 
and principle. 

Relation of rural sociology to general sociology. — Since it falls 
within the general sociological field, rural sociology must sustain 
a somewhat definite relation to the former discipline. Historically, 
of course, it is obviously subsequent to general sociology since it 
is youthful while general sociology has attained its adulthood. 

1. However, it cannot be regarded as a derivative of general 
sociology, in the sense that any particular or peculiar part has 
been extracted from that subject and formed into a new discipline. 
Nor has the general subject furnished the facts or the situation out 
of which rural sociology has been formed. Rural sociology can 
only be regarded as a derivative of general sociology in the sense 
that the former has made use of the sociological point of view and 
of principles derived from the latter. 

2. Rural sociology presupposes general sociology, since it 
assumes a knowledge of the nature of society and of its inner proc- 
esses. This knowledge has been developed by general sociology, 
by a study of the life of primitive groups, of present national and 
functional groups, and of social evolution in general. One who has 
gained this knowledge possesses a means of interpreting com- 
munity conditions which is indispensable for an adequate appre- 
ciation of rural neighborhoods. If the student of rural conditions 
has been unable to equip himself with this broader vision and 
deeper insight, he may yet receive great benefit from the study 
of rural sociology. We may say, then, that rural sociology de- 
pends on general sociology for its wider point of view, its method 
of approach to social situations, and its grasp of guidmg principles 
for organization and interpretation of facts. 

But this does not signify that rural sociology is not an inde- 
pendent discipline — ^independent in the sense that it is a distinct 
scientific subject. It is quite as independent of general sociology 
as the latter is of it, for general sociology is dependent on rural 
sociology for much of its material and content The rural social 
sciences, by means of investigations and findings in rural society, 
are adding to the sum of human knowledge — knowledge which 
general sociology or general economics had not possessed previ- 
ously. Inasmuch as general sociology is forced to rebuild, and re- 
organize itself on the basis of new material and insight consequent 
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to the study of the rural and other social fields, it is dependent on 
the special social sciences. Consequently, it at least presupposes 
the loiowledge which rural sociology yields and is to that extent 
dependent upon it. 

3. Rural sociology began as an applied science, while general 
sociology IS supposed to be a theoretical science. An applied sci- 
ence has more immediate regard for the practicability of principles 
and methods than has a general science. General science seeks to 
establish wide generalizations, principles of rational procedure, 
laws of phenomena — ^factors which may serve as a foundation for 
practical art and control. It does not concern itself greatly with 
the art and control situation. Applied science, on the other hand, 
while it involves generalization and law, has an important interest 
in their application to concrete situations. It is deeply concerned 
with art and control results. However, it is not art, application or 
control; but it develops principles and organizes its facts with a 
view to execution, leaving it to administrators and organizers to 
get practical results. 

But the trend m rural sociology is away from being a strictly 
applied science. Rural sociologists more and more view their 
function as one of fact finding, classification, organization, and 
systematization. And it is important to note that most of the 
general sociologies that have appeared recently are quite as evalua- 
tional of social conditions and treat of methods of controlling and 
improving them as are recently published rural sociologies. The 
field of rural sociology is represented as that of a series or set of 
problems. But every science, general or applied, is composed of a 
series of intellectual problems. Rural sociology is quite as much a 
series of intellectual concepts and problems as is general sociology; 
but in that it assumes the truths and principles of the latter and 
has given more attention to formulating programs of betterment, 
its intellectual problems have borne a stronger relation to practical 
solutions and reforms than have those of general sociology* But 
this justification for calling it an applied science is, as was recently 
stated, becoming increasingly less. 

Main tasks of rural sociology, — Rural sociology deals with rural 
society exclusively; and it must do this scientifically. Rhetoric, 
oratory, and preachment are, no doubt, still demanded in the 
practical work of arousing agricultural inhabitants and citizens 
at large to an appreciation of fche country life situation and of 
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stimulating them to appropriate action. This is assumed. But 
antecedent to this practical educational work lies the imperative 
scientific task of establishing competent and valid knowledge relative 
to rural society. The more scientific knowledge in general becomes, 
the more adequate and efiicient will the educational process be. 
Whether speaker, writer, or teacher, the practical educational prop- 
agandist and worker must have the assurance that his facts are 
accurate and that his illuminating and guiding principles are true. 

So much being taken for granted, there are several successive 
steps for rural sociology to take in the execution of its scientific 
aim. Without undue expansion, these tasks may be considered 
as investigation, organization and interpretation of data, and the 
formulation of suggestions for improvement wherever required, 

1. Like other sciences, rural sociology must find or ascertain 
the essential facts which lie within its domain. In order to garner 
these facts it will be necessary to conduct investigations into the 
conditions obtaining in non-urban communities. This does not 
imply that the rural sociologist must conduct a personal investiga- 
tion in all rural neighborhoods, or in a great number, or possibly 
in even one of them. It is quite likely that, if properly equipped 
by previous study, the scientist who thoroughly investigates rural 
life through all available published sources of information will be 
able to speak more authoritatively on rural society than will the 
one who has made one or more local studies but who is without 
wide reading. Investigation may consist of observation of rural 
phenomena, of local surveys and studies, and of the collection and 
study of what has been published on rural society. 

2. With the essential facts in hand, the rural sociologist will 
proceed to organize the data into a body of knowledge, accurately 
representative of rural society and its conditions. Pacts are so 
much rubbish until played upon and given significance by in- 
telligence. A study of the facts brings a comprehension of the 
conditions they represent. The facts will be related to each other 
and assembled into groups according to their significance. Thus 
related they may represent rural conditions relative to crop pro- 
duction, health, education, the home, and other subjects. So 
ordered and arranged, they picture reality, and furnish a founda- 
tion for interpretation. 

A science which stops short of interpretation of its data is des- 
tined to be neither very interesting nor very useful. Science must 
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interpret, if it is to have significance for Me; and significance arises 
when objects and conditions are shown to be related causally. 
When we know why the one-crop system persists in some regions 
and what it means for the family and community in dollars and 
social advantages, we have an interpretation. Or, when we have 
learned why consolidated schools show a larger relative attendance 
than do one-room schools, we have set a valuation on those types 
of schools. Interpretation places a valuation on things, processes, 
and conditions; and one of the greatest services rural sociology can 
perform consists in pronouncing upon the adequacy or inadequacy 
of rural processes and institutions. 

3. Quite naturally and logically the mind passes from assessing 
values to asking, “What shall or should be done?” For in multi- 
tudes of cases to set a value on life conditions is to discover defi- 
ciencies. Smce interpretation involves comparing the actual with 
the ideal — ^the what is with what might or should be — scarcely ever 
is there a condition found which is so perfect that some idea for 
improvement in it does not arise. This is the final goal at which 
every science, no matter how “pure,” hopes to arrive ultimately. 
As a writer, a teacher, or a student of the subject, we can go no 
further. But we may, if we choose, cease to be a writer, teacher, 
or student, and become an organizer and administrator of rural 
affairs. Therefore rural sociology is not a reformation of rural 
life; it can only hope to serve as a foundation and point of de- 
parture for such a reformation. 

Relation of rural sociology to other social disciplines. — It is 
fitting that attention be given to the relation of rural sociology 
to other disciplines devoted to conditions in agricultural com- 
munities. Rural economics, rural education, rural religion, rural 
recreation, etc., are subjects which have been given much atten- 
tion and developed into more or less distinct disciplines. Without 
raising the question of the relative value of these developing fields, 
it is safe to say that there is slight interference between them and 
rural sociology and should not be any. It is the office of each 
discipline to select and correlate its content according to its 
dommating motive. The purpose set gives to each undertaking 
its scope and task. Whereas all lines of investigation may con- 
sider pretty much the same data, however, since the dominating 
purposes in the premises are characteristically divergent, there 
is small reason for conflict or interference. 
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The rural sociologist may consider geographical conditions, 
but not as the geographer would consider and array them. The 
former selects only those geographical facts useful to his purpose, 
accepts the conclusions of geographers relative to them, and seeks 
to discover their bearing in shaping and determining rural com- 
munities and societal affairs. Rural sociology may consider the 
economic conditions and relations of rural life, but the treatment 
should be syncopated. It accepts the findings of the economist, 
and it has no economic investigative function, nor any direct 
interest in the details of production, marketing, and credits, as 
such. But it does have an imperative duty to ascertain the bearing 
of these matters on rural welfare in its various phases and to 
arrive at an evaluation of them as agencies in the determination of 
vital conditions. 

The function of rural sociology should be clearly conceived and 
demarked That office, it is seen, cannot be exercised by any other 
discipline when there is a clear judgment of the appropriate divi- 
sion of labor between the various rural disciplines and of their 
interrelations. The ideal rural sociology will evaluate geographical 
conditions, economic factors, the school, the church, and the 
various other important agencies. It may pronounce on the worth 
of social factors in view of what they should accomplish, it may 
sometimes suggest modifications in behalf of social efficiency, in- 
frequently it may propose the establishment of needed but lacking 
devices. It will seek to determine what is normal life for rural 
communities and to measure all factors by their contributive value 
thereto. Its function, after the facts are known, is interpretative, 
evaluating, and synthetic. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What general sciences are studied m your institution? 

2. What applied sciences? 

3. What appears to be the relation between them? 

4. Which is likely to develop earlier, a general science or an applied 
science? 

6, What was the case in the field of sociology? 

6. In order that the majority of those m school might have an opportunity 
to study rural sociology, m what educational grades would it have to be 
taught? 

7. Would it be feasible or advisable? 

8. Would the study of rural sociology be of any great benefit to rural teachers? 
To farmers? Why? 
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9. Did the ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans have a 
developed rural sociology or only a practical and legal knowledge of cer- 
tain ruial life conditions? ^ 

10 Can C. C Zimmerman’s position that population movements should be 
at the center of rural sociology be maintained as against the view that 
(a) adjustment to the land or (b) farmers^ economic problems are cen- 
tral? 2 
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GEOGKAPHIC INFLUENCES 

INTRODUCTORY 

Geographic conditions generally important. — Human society 
has developed m the midst of a multiplex of conditions of external 
physical nature, has operated under their pressure, has been stimu- 
lated and repressed by them and has been molded and guided by 
them and guided itself in relation to them. By analyzing nature 
into its ingredients and noting their influence on society, we are 
able to appreciate what their toLal effects must have been during 
the course of human history. Students of biology and anthropol- 
ogy instruct us that man as a species and the races of men have 
been shaped and differentiated under the workings of the physical 
environment. In historic times we are able to observe the in- 
fluence of physical conditions on human populations. The amount 
and density of population is ultimately conditioned by fertility of 
soil and the supply of food made available thereby. The direction 
movements of population take are largely determined by mountain 
ranges, mountain passes, and river valleys. Social organizations are 
indirectly affected by physical conditions; for a continental popula- 
tion of considerable density is more capable of supporting a highly 
differentiated organization than is a restricted and sparse one. 

The cultural and recreational life of a people may also be 
influenced by physical conditions. This is especially observed in 
the fields of custom and sports. The eating and living customs of 
the Eskimos dwelling under arctic conditions are far different from 
those of equatorial and tropical peoples of a similar cultural stage 
of development; and the sports and games of our Southern people 
are quite dissimilar from those of the inhabitants of Canada or 
northern Minnesota and Maine. Thus, m a city of South Carolina, 
when a heavy snow fell a few years ago, the schools and business 
places closed for a time so that everyone might take advantage of 
the unusual occairrence; whereas sleighing is not merely a sport in 
the far north but an economical agency, and skiing and curling 
are common sports. 
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Effects of nature relative and conditioned. — While physical 
factors have a determining mfluence on everjdhing in life and 
society, nevertheless, once society has developed into higher 
levels of culture, many of them become conditional in their effects. 
We wUl notice some of these limiting conditions. First, the imme- 
diate effect of nature on society decreases but the ultimate effects 
remain during the course of socio-oultural development. Famines 
from drought, effects of storms and the like are mitigated so that 
individuals are protected m higher stages of culture. Farmmg as 
an undertaking still receives more of the immediate shocks of 
nature than urban calhngs since it is forever dependent upon soil, 
temperature, precipitation, and the like for its success. But the 
ultimate conditions of nature remain; thus, cities do not raise 
their food supply but never cease to demand one which someone 
else must produce. 

Second, the influence of geographic factors are conditioned by 
social and cultural development. Other things being equal the 
higher the social development, the more conditioned the effect 
of nature. Oceans, lakes, large rivers, and mountain chains once 
constituted natural boundary lines for nations and protection 
against attacks, but today because of the development of com- 
municating and transporting devices by land, water, and by air, 
they are merely marks as boundary lines and offer little or no 
defense agamst outside enemies. In farming, cultural develop- 
ment has brought decided changes. SterUe desert and semi-arid 
regions may be made fertile for agriculture purposes by means of 
hngation and dry farming. A given acre of land is made increas- 
ingly productive by reason of improvement in methods and 
tnechanisms of farming. 

Third, geographic conditions are not creative and constructive 
but act only as external stimulants. The physical environment 
never created a new idea for human society. New ideas are the 
product of an existent cultural capital at work on the minds of 
men. The more numerous the cultural ingredients or ideas in a 
pven field, the greater are the creative resources of man^s mind in 
its attention to what nature presents to it to work up into shape. 
JNature never called for new agricultural methods and machines 
and so did nqt create them. By means of extant agricultural ideas 
and practices, the inventive mind devised new agencies for the 
improvement of agricultural production. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

There are certain physical conditions in the United States 
which exercise a direct influence on agriculture and, we may be 
allowed to infer, upon agricultural society. 

Selective influence on distribution of population. — We will note 
the effects of some of the physical factors on the distribution of 
population. Our data are from the census of 1880. Our popula- 
tion was dominantly agricultural then, so that the measures of 
distribution of the total population are largely an index of dis- 
tribution of the farming inhabitants First, the effect of altitude. 
In 1870, 95 per cent of our people lived in an altitude less than 
1,500 feet, and 80 per cent lived in one under 1,000 feet. In 1880, 
the respective percentages for those altitudes were 93.4 and 77.6.^ 
The population was traveling toward higher altitudes evidently, 
which IS explained by the fact that the higher Western sections of 
the country were being settled. Probably a similar distribution 
obtains today. Second, distribution according to temperature. 
In 1880, 8 per cent of the population lived in regions having a 
mean annual temperature of 45 degrees or less, 59 per cent lived 
where there was a temperature of 45 to 55 degrees, while 25 per 
cent dwelt where there was a temperature of from 55 to 65 de- 
grees.^ There is some indication of change toward a lower tempera- 
ture between 1870 and 1880, but it is slight. Third, distribution 
and rainfall. In 1870, 1,8 per cent of the population lived where 
there was less than 20 inches of rainfall a year as compared with 
2 per cent in 1880, there being an indication of movement toward 
drier regions, due, no doubt, to the settlement of the West. The 
percentage living under a precipitation of 35 and over was 87.5 in 
1870 and 84 in 1880, again indicating a spread westward.^ Fourth, 
distribution by latitude. In 1880, the population was distributed 
as follows: North of latitude 44-5, 5.1 per cent; north of latitude 
39-40, 61,1 per cent; north of latitude 34-35, 86 7 per cent; north 
of latitude 29-30, 99 7 per cent. There were indications of a slight 
trend towards the far North between 1870 and 1880.^ 

Soil. — ^We have soils that are rich, medium, and poor by nature. 
Their distribution largely accounts for the distribution of the 
population of the nation. Mountains, hills, pure sand without 

1 Census, 1880, Vol. I: LII. » Loo, ciU, Vol. I : LXV. 

? Loc. cit, Vol. I* IjVII. * Loo. cit., Vol. I. LXVIII, 
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subsoil near the surface, and very stony land constitute districts 
where farming is almost out of the question, although such re- 
gions may grow valuable forests. Outside of such areas there is 
scarcely any soil so poor that, providing the necessary precipita- 
tion and temperature are present, crops, given proper fertilization 
and cultivation, cannot be produced. 

Temperature.— Temperature is a physical factor which is influ- 
ential in agriculture largely by determining the length of the 
growing season The latest and the earliest killing frosts decide 
the length of the growing season The Federal Department of 
Agriculture has published maps indicating very minutely those 
seasons for the different regions of the nation. The line north 
of which the average length of the growing season is less than 100 
days runs through northern Vermont and Maine, and encircles 
most of the western mountain districts. That north of which the 
season is under 120 days runs through northern parts of Montana, 
North Dakota, Miimesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. That north of which the average 
season is under 150 days extends from southeastern New Mexico 
irregularly through southeastern Colorado, from southwestern 
to northeastern Nebraska, northern Iowa, southern Wisconsin and 
Michigan, central Pennsylvania, and central Massachusetts. In the 
mountainous parts of the Eastern states, the lines are so irregular 
as almost to defy description. The line north of which the length 
of the average growing season is less than 200 days extends from 
northwest Texas through northern portions of Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and southern 
North Carolina; that for less than 240 days lies to the north of 
southern Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and all of Florida Practically all of California outside of the 
mountain districts is in this class of seasonal length. Tlu' erops 
that are grown fit into these conditions. Thus, winter wheat 
has not yet been grown successfully in the far North while 
spring wheat is the dominant crop. In the extreme South and on 
the Pacific coast the temperature is such that semi-tropical vi'ge- 
tation flourishes. 

Precipitation. — The amount and distribution of rain and snow 
are vital factors in determining what shall bo produced. The most 
fertile soil is fruitless without an adequate supply of water and 
poor soils with an abundance of this produce more than do the 
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best soils with a scarcity. Twenty or more inches of precipitation 
a year, if properly distributed m time, are sufficient to produce 
crops successfully. Even less than this may be sufficient, given the 
best kind of time distribution. 

A line drawn from northwest Minnesota slightly to the south- 
west across the country divides the area of less from that of more 



than 20 inches a year, the eastern area having more and the west- 
ern less than that amount. The Atlantic coast, the eastern Gulf 
regions, and the lower Mississippi and Ohio valley regions have 
generally more than 40 inches of water a year. Much of North 
and South Dakota have less than 20 inches, yet the eastern por- 
tions of those states seldom suffer crop failure. This is due to an 
exceptionally fortunate seasonal distribution of rainfall. The 
accompanying graph illustrates the close dependence of the yield 
of small grains on the amount of rainfall during the principal grow- 
ing months of May and June. 
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Excessive and deficient precipitation may at times cause wide- 
spread poverty and destruction m agricultural regions. The 
Mississippi Flood of 1927 illustrates the destructiveness of exces- 
sive precipitation. Over 18,000,000 acres m seven states were 
deluged, 700,000 persons were driven from their homes and ren- 
dered dependent, and the damage to bridges, railways, homes, farm 
equipment, crops, and livestock was estimated at from 1350,000,000 
to $400,000,000. The great drought of 1934 illustrates how de- 
structive a deficit of precipitation may be. (See Figure, Chap. XV.) 
Crops in over half of the agricultural area of the United States 
were wholly or partially destroyed and the damage done to agri- 
culture ran into billions of dollars. The drought extended more or 
less to all parts of the world and produced colossal losses to 
farmers. Naturally, all businesses were set back heavily by such 
great reductions of national income and the retardation and losses 
economically amounted to the proportions of a primary depres- 
sion. 

Wind currents. — Wind currents and proximity to the sea have a 
large influence on annual precipitation. Thus, western Oregon 
has an annual precipitation of 60 inches or more, because the 
westerly winds blow against the high mountains, precipitating the 
moisture on the western side. Southern California has a scant 
rainfall, because the cyclonic movements of the atmosphere do 
not pass that way. The western mountains serve to cut off air 
currents coming from the Pacific Ocean, and so generally reduce 
the annual precipitation in the mountain areas of the West to 
from 10 to 15 inches, although mmor areas may receive as much 
as 20 inches. The prairies to the east of the western mountains are 
likewise cut off from Pacific sources of moisture and also are not 
properly located so as to receive the benefit of the cyclonic move- 
ments originating over the Gulf of Mexico, the latter moving to 
the north and being responsible for the large precipitation in 
Southeastern and Eastern United States. 

Erosion.— The erosion of agricultural land has come to be of im- 
mense importance in the minds of scientific students of agriculture 
and farm life. Both wind and water currents move huge quantities 
of the richest soil from the land surface yearly. H. H. Bennett 
writes: “The gargantuan dust storm of May 11, 1934 swept 300, 000,- 
000 tons of fertile soil material from the drought-stricken trans-Mis- 
sissippi country eastward across the Appalachians and far out over 
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the Atlantic.”^ The present writer witnessed several twilight periods 
on different days in the Red River valley of the North in the spring 
of 1934 due to dust storms, and the dust piled up in great drifts on 
highways and side ditches filled full. Drought, improper farming 
methods, and the cultivation of lands in semi-arid regions which 
should have been left prairie pastures are the causes usually assigned 
to such spectacular storms. But it must be remembered that this 
land is exposed to less violent winds that sweep these areas many 
times a year and visit heavy erosive effects upon them. 

The erosive effects of surface water are almost unbelievably 
great. Let us hear Mr. Bennett again: ^‘At least 3,000,000,000 
tons of soil material are washed out of the fields and pastures of 
America every year. To load and haul away this incomprehen- 
sible bulk of farm soil would require a train of freight cars long 
enough to circle the earth thirty-seven times at the equator. 
Nearly an eighth of this is carried to the Gulf of Mexico yearly. 
Up till now an area the size of Illinois, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut have been destroyed by erosion, equivalent to 218,000 
one hundred and sixty acre farms and most of the top soil of 
another 125,000,000 acres has been carried off.^ Other writers 
state an additional 1,000,000 acres a year are being heavily dam- 
aged by gullying, that is 100,000,000 acres, or a fourth of our crop 
area each century. Kept up at this rate, our agricultural domain 
will be practically barren in four or five centuries. If we allow 
for some exaggeration in estimates, the situation facing us is 
serious enough to attract the attention of our national statesmen. 
Since bad methods of cultivation, drainage of swamps and low- 
lands and stripping mountain and hillsides of forests and other 
verdure are the assigned cause of erosion by water, the remedies 
are suggested by the nature of those causes. 

Resulting crop response situation. — ^The influence of this total 
complex of physical conditions on agricultural production may be 
observed in the distribution of the dominant production areas of 
the nation. Thus, a produce map of the nation (Figure 3) pictures 
an area where corn and winter wheat are the chief crops, another 
where cotton is king, another where spring wheat predominates 
over other crops, one for rice, chiefly in Louisiana, areas in Florida 

1 Bennett, H. H., "Soil Loss through Erosion Threatens ‘Our Basic Asset,"’ 
New York Times, Juno 17, 1934. 

2 Bennett, loc. cit. 
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and California where semi-tropical products thrive, and so other 
more or less well-defined crop districts. Cotton, for example, de- 
mands a growing season of seven months, and, while a tropical 
plant, it seems to thrive best where the approach of a colder season 
drives its energy into fruit and fiber instead of further growth. 
Corn, except in the case of northern varieties, requires about five 
months in which to grow; also plenty of water m the form of short, 
abundant showers, and much heat, continued through the night. 
Oranges and lemons must be free from frosts, the new bloom 
occurring on the trees along with the growing and ripening fruit. 

BURAL SOCIAL. CONSEQUENCES OF NATURE 

Non-physiographical influences. — It would be a mistake to 
think that physical conditions alone determine the dominancy of 
crops. In all the examples given, the crops denoted are not the 
only ones which grow well in the areas where they are leaders. 
Thus, corn does about as well in the cotton districts as cotton, and 
the reason why it is not equally produced is to be found in histori- 
cal and social directions. The negro slave was most profitable 
when raising cotton. After the Civil War, the negro was still the 
labor force of the South and of course continued to know more 
about cotton culture than about anything else In addition, the 
crop-lien system was developed among negro farmers — a system 
that, once firmly rooted, has been found difficult to uproot or to 
modify. Moreover, corn is a competing crop with cotton. 

There is some question as to the extent of the influence of 
physical conditions through particular crops on the community 
itself, as a community. Thus, is a community based on cotton 
raising made to differ as a community by that fact from one based 
on corn or wheat-growing or stock-raising? If a cotton-producing 
community became a corn-producing one — something entirely 
possible — ^would the community character change fundamentally 
thereby? No doubt some things would be changed, such as the 
following: (1) Crop interest, that is interest in corn production 
instead of cotton production This might lead to a change in 
organizational articulation with corn-growers rather than with 
cotton-growers. (2) A change in methods of cultivation. This 
might allow more leisure time and so be conducive to heightened 
education, and a consequent reduction in child and woman labor. 
(3) The keeping of livestock, since corn is available for animal food. 
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Variation of condition and social result.~Variation among 
physical conditions in agricultural regions may be conceived to 
have some of the following social and, hence, community conse- 
quences. (1) They determine the yield. Some areas are so poor in 
fertility that production is meager, consequently income is small, 
existence niggardly, and community spirit and development back- 
ward. Yet there are communities in such areas that are alert and 
progressive, while on the other hand others in rich areas which are 
retarded; again emphasizing the fact that physical conditions are 
not alone determinative. (2) In irrigation communities the neces- 
sity for teamwork to dig and repair ditches, regulate the flow of 
water, and to guard the water supply against encroachments, to- 
gether with the smaller size of farms and consequent compactness of 
population, lead to an exceptionally high development of co-opera- 
tive spirit and to community solidarity. The outcome is likely 
to show itself in improved schools, churches, roads, and the like; the 
tendency being to approximate urban conveniences and satisfac- 
tions. (3) The almost exclusive raising of small grain in the North 
together with the long winters, afford a large amount of leisure, 
thus offering scope for increased sociability, longer school terms, 
and the development of farm organizations. Hired labor is also of 
the seasonal type predominantly, and is therefore extra-rural. 
(4) The occurrence of mountains, hills, and narrow valleys in 
northern New England, along with small farms, has led to un- 
profitable farming and to many abandoned farms. The uplands 
produce splendid grass and therefore abundant pasture, but being 
restrictive of the use of haying machinery it is difficult to secure 
winter forage for livestock. The farm family ekes out an existence 
by keeping a few cows, and the community life is likely to be mea- 
ger (5) Shut-in communities of mountain and hill regions, with 
their resultant isolation and cultural in-breeding, often manifest re- 
tardation or even decadence. This type of community can be 
found in the mountainous districts of many of the older states. 
(6) In ultimate terms, the climate of the South predetermined 
that slavery should be established there and that, after emancipa- 
tion, the majority of the negroes should remain there. Where 
the same farming area is occupied by both whites and negroes, 
instead of developing one community a kind of double com- 
munity results, each population keeping to itself in respect to most 
matters. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What movements of population in the United States have been directed 
or modified by physical configuration? 

2. Do the majority of people in this nation live above or below your altitude? 

3. What significance for rural society does the distribution of the agricul- 
tural population according to the following physical conditions have: 
(a) Altitude, (b) Temperature, (c) Precipitation, (d) Latitude. 

4 Show how the higher and lower levels of cultural development had dif- 
ferent results for society when whites and their Indian predecessors sim- 
ilarly faced the following kinds of geographical conditions: (a) Fertile 
soil, (b) Outcropping veins of coal, iron, (c) Forests, (d) Navigable 
streams, (e) Large animals such as buffalo. 

5. Do the conclusions from the last topic indicate that geographic or cul- 
tural factors are the active agency of human production reactions? 

6. What methods are being developed or proposed in the United States to 
mitigate or obviate the destructive results on agricultural society of 
(a) floods, (b) droughts, (c) erosion? 

7. Wliat effect had the openmg of prairies to agriculture on the area per 
farm, on kinds of production, on prices of products, and on land values 
in the older sections of the nation? 

8. Are the mountains of the Western half of the United States a blessing 
or a curse, when viewed with respect to agricultural production^ 

9. Why is it said that the New England hills will furnish pioductive soil 
long after much of the so-called good land of the country is ^‘worn out^'? 

10 Does the influence of physical conditions on agricultural production be- 
come less or greater with improvements in means and methods of farming? 

11. May marginal or submarginal farming be partly or wholly the result 
sometimes of cultural versus geographical conditions? 

12. Would a change from producmg one kind of agricultural products pre- 
dominantly bring about a fundamental change in sociocultural conditions 
of the community? 
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CHAPTER V 


IMPACT ON FARM SOCIETY OF A CHANGING 
SOCIAL ORDER 

Because of the interdependence of rural society with all the rest 
of the social world, rural life is subject to changes due to the up- 
heavals and revolutions going on elsewhere. It is the business of 
this short chapter to outline the more important features of this 
situation. 


CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION 

Revolutionary social changes. — ^It has become commonplace to 
refer to the changes going on today as revolutionary and yet we 
require some such term to denote the measure of the frequent and 
often gigantic events occurring around us. If the way we Mve and 
the artifacts by means of which we hve have been changed within 
our lifetime, there is no word that so appropriately describes that 
profound fact as revolution. And that is just what has occurred 
during the lifetime of middle aged men and women now living. 
The material homes and home equipment of those in moderate 
circumstances as well as of the wealthy are new or only remotely 
similar to those of their childhood. Candles and kerosene lamps 
have been replaced by electric lighting; wood and coal stoves by 
gas and electric ranges; coal and wood heaters by furnaces often 
now of the automatic oil kind; outdoor latrines and wash-tub 
baths by indoor toilets, bath-tub, and shower bathing; well, cistern 
and pump by running water; and so on for a long list of equipment. 

The implements and utilities outside the home have undergone 
a parallel transformation and substitution. One who has lived 
less than three score years and ten may have witnessed trails and 
narrow unimproved dirt roads replaced by graded and then by sur- 
faced broad highways; oxcart, horse-drawn wagon, buggy, and 
carriage replaced by fast railway freight; travel by horseback, 
wagon, and stage-coach or steamboat replaced by fast passenger 
trains, automobiles, and airplanes; communication by horse and 
coach mail replaced by railway, airplane, telephone, and radio. 
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In manufacture, merchandising, banking, mining, farming, there 
have been extensive though not always as spectacular transforma- 
tions. 

Advancing science and invention behind such changes. — ^We well 
understand where to look for the causes of such rapid and great 
changes. External nature, physical environment, does not account 
for fhpm for nature has not changed during that time and anyway 
it is not creative of ideas. It made coal, but not the idea of the use 
of coal. Nor were the transformations produced by changes in 
the hereditary nature of man himself. There is no evidence that 
hereditary man has changed significantly for thousands of years. 
Instead we seek their productive agencies in the field of civilization 
itself. Civilization is a made thing or system of things which has 
gradually come into existence during millenniums as the signifi- 
cant artificial environment. It is the product of man’s inventive 
and creative faculties and so is enlarged and developed by each 
discovery and invention. It is ideas which constitute the dynamic, 
transforming agencies of society and in this modem age science 
and invention are the most fecund source of new ideas. We of the 
United States now patent and issue certificates for new ideas at the 
rate of about 70,000 a year which represent much the larger source 
of our new creations, and other advanced nations are contributing 
their quotas, although not so great individually. As science and 
invention have developed, their contributions have increased in 
number by leaps and bounds. Our patent office records show a 
rate of issuance of 550 a year for the period 1836-50, 2,500 for 
the period 1851-60, 25,775 for 1891-1900, and 70,000 a year for 
the present. Since 1840, our national population has increased 
seven and a half times while our patented and registered ideas 
have multiplied 127 fold. Since it is ideas that are the dynamic 
agencies of society, such great increase in their number is bound to 
produce more numerous and pronounced social changes. Every 
portion of society is exposed in some measure to the effect of the 
explosive forces of new ideas and the more it is exposed, the greater 
the result. 

Basis for expecting effects on rural life.— We have already laid 
the basis for expecting a changing civilization to have profound 
results in the rural field. This is found in considering the various 
traits of interdependency possessed by rural society in common 
With society in general. Thus, rural society is functionally inter- 
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dependent with the rest of society. Its division of labor in society 
is to produce raw materials of food and other substances for manu- 
facturing into consumption goods for general use. During the 
course of a century this functional interdependency has become 
more specialized and securely established. A hundred years ago, 
farmers largely consumed their own produce and made all the 
household and farming articles and appliances they used. With 
the arrival of modern means of transportation and communica- 
tion, world markets arose, farmers came to depend on urban 
industries for the things they previously made, and they devoted 
themselves wholly to producing for urban populations and expor- 
tation abroad. World markets developed and farmers are harnessed 
into a world economic system as agricultural producing function- 
aries. In this we see that the coming of the scientific and techno- 
logical age more and more transformed farmers from self-centered 
and self-sufficient producers to dependents upon world and urban 
demands. Chapter XV, which deals with distribution of wealth 
and poverty, will serve to illustrate this principle in detail. 

A consideration of interdependency of condition and influence 
would also lead us to expect that farming populations have been 
transformed and are being transformed socio-culturally. With the 
revolutionary changes that have taken place in communication 
and travel and with the almost incalculably rapid multiplication 
of ideas, sentiments, and behavior patterns of every sort, it would 
almost inevitably follow that accessible farm inhabitants would be 
submerged by and exposed to the great cultural currents of the age. 
This will be abundantly illustrated when we come to discuss ur- 
banization of rural life and selective effects of migration. 

DISTURBING CONDITIONS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 

Automotivation. — Self-propelling non-track motor machines oc- 
cupy a conspicuous and important position in current society and 
have invaded farm life extensively. The increase in the ratio of 
automobiles and tractors owned and used by farmers and of the 
highway system of the nation is an indication and measure of 
that. At the Census of 1930, 58 per cent of the 6.3 million farms of 
the United States reported possession of 4,135,000 automobiles, 
13.4 per cent had 900,000 motor trucks, and 13.5 per cent owned 
920,000 tractors. If we measure motorization by auto ownership, 
the West North Central division leads with autos on 82.8 per cent 
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Fig. 4. — ^Approximate number of horses, mules, automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors on farms and in cities in the United States, 1900”'29, About one- 
fourth of the automobiles were on farms m 1920, but it is probable that not 
more than an eighth are on farms today. If there be an eighth on farms, and 
each automobile be considered equivalent to two horses, each truck to four 
horses, and each tractor to six horses, there would be the equivalent of about 
11,700,000 horses in these mechanical devices on farms today. (Baker, 0. E., 
Regional Changes tn Farm Animal Production in Rehhon to Land Uiilizationj 
U. S. Dept. Agr., 1929.) 
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of the farms, and Nebraska is the most motorized state with 91.8 
per cent of farms having such vehicles. The lowest ratio are the 
three Southern divisions where the percentages range from about 
30 to nearly 47, and the lowest ratio states are Arkansas and 
Louisiana, with percentages of farms with autos of nearly 26 each.^ 
These farm owned autos and motor trucks demand improved 
roads and the growth of the rural road mileage indicates the needs 
are being increasingly met. The rural road mileage increased from 
less than 2.5 millions in 1914 to over 3 millions m 1930 and surfaced 
“rural roads” mouated from about 257,000 to nearly 694,000 
miles during the same period of time. There were nearly 426,000 
miles of local low type surfaced roads in 1930 and nearly 42,000 
local high type surfaced roads, or about 467,000 miles in all. These 
figures sufidce to indicate the rapid development of farm-used 
highways. These new agencies are bound to have profound 
influences on farming and farmers. 

Effects of automotivation on rural life. — Many of the effects of 
automotivation on rural social life are discussed specifically and in 
detail in various connections elsewhere in this book so that all 
that is required here is a sample list of results The following com- 
pressed statements represent the more conspicuous consequences. 
(1) Easy and speedy travel greatly mcreased the mobility of 
population and rendered rural population less stable. (2) Big 
farms and factory farming in certain sections of the nation was 
promoted by use of tractors and trucks. (3) Fewer hired agricul- 
tural laborers in some phases of farm processes are required be- 
cause of greater motor power. (4) There is a large displacement of 
horses and mules by tractors and autos. This is shown in Figure 4. 
(5) Facile travel brings an expansion and intensification of con- 
tacts with urban life and so promotes the absorption of urban 
socio-cultural behavior patterns. (6) There is a tendency to break 
down the old neighborhood morals by easy participation m the 
veiling anonymity of distant places. (7) Joy-riding, outings at a 
distance and making contacts in surrounding towns weakens 
neighborhood ties and reduces neighborliness. (8) The weight of 
familism is reduced by cultivation of distant contacts and attrac- 
tions. (9) The incorporation of the use of the auto in family life 
and exposure to urban ways affects the standard of living. (10) Lo- 
cal institutions like church and school may be strengthened and 
' U. S. Stal. Abtlr., 1933, 656-7. 
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improved by making union and consolida-tion possible or weakened 
by carrying local patronage to near-by towns. 

Mechanization and scientific farming. — ^The farms of this coun- 
try are not by any means all transformed by application of recent 
unproved farm machinery or by the application of science to farm 
processes. One still finds in the South large areas where one-horse 
plows are m use for plowing and tillage and the one-crop system 
with comparatively small farms is practiced. On many farms m all 
sections of the North and West the use of advanced scientific prin- 
ciples is absent and in some cases the machines are of an antique 
type. However, there are large areas and multitudes of medium and 
large sized farms, especially in the north central and western dis- 
tricts where most approved agricultural scientific methods and 
the most recent improved machines are employed. Tractors with 
gang plows may turn over daily 20 times as much ground as a team 
and single moldboard plow, a tractor drawn cultivator stirs the 
earth and clears of weeds three or four rows at a time instead of 
the half ro wof the one-horse plow or one row with a team cultiva- 
tor, combines cut and thresh a score of acres of gram a day, and 
great threshers hull and clean ten or twenty times as much gram 
in the same period of time as the old horse power thresher of a 
half century ago. The old Hill farm in Minnesota, comprising 
over 20,000 acres, has dispensed with horses altogether (1934). 
All these sample changes in farming are recent, some only a few 
years old. 

Consequences of mechanization and scientific fanning. — Such 
innovations as the above would afect farming and farm life in 
numerous ways, among which the following are suggested: 
(1) Decrease in the amount of farm population and of farm labor 
demanded for agricultural production with a resulting release of in- 
habitants from farms. (2) Tendency to a reduction in the hours re- 
quired in agricultural processes and of agricultural labor. (3) A pos- 
sible reduction in the cost of producing farm commodities. (4) A 
probable reduction in the amount and proportion of female agricul- 
tural labor. (5) A trend toward expansive farming in suitable areas. 
(6) Overloading of world markets due to the possible increased 
agricultural production. (7) A general elevation of standards of 
agricultural work and living. (8) Increase in the attractiveness of 
the farming process. (9) Reduction in the arduousness of women's 
home work where the home is mechanized. (10) Raising the question 
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as to apportionment of the farm-family income between the home 
and the external farm may be raised. 

Mechanizatioa of industry, — The mechanization of industry 
comprises the application of new discoveries and inventions as 
they arise to manufacture, mining, transportation, and trade, but 
chiefly to manufacture. Manufacture and trade are largely urban 
activities and their changes by reason of mechanical improve- 
ments impress farming from the outside rather than from within 
as in the case of advancement in agriculture itself. We know that 
great manufacturing works are constantly introducing new 
devices which multiply their rate of production. The relatively 
new Ford plant at Dearborn, Michigan, illustrates this, It covers 
several hundi'cd acres of ground and every part was up-to-date 
when erected. Some parts of the Ford auto are built by machines 
which were made by hand labor previously and other machines 
are greatly improved and made more productive. About a hun- 
dred by-products are made at the plant, wholly or largely from 
the residue and wastes from construction materials. 

Scientific invention serves to mechanize industry but much 
more to greatly expand and extend it, Makmg more of old prod- 
ucts serves to expand production but it is probably much more 
extended by the creation and production of wholly new lines of 
goods. The advent of the automobile has given employment 
to millions of persons in the manufacture, sale, shipment, and serv- 
icing of motor vehicles and more millions in other lines of produc- 
tion of materials which go into those machines. The appearance 
of other new utilities illustrate the principle only m a smaller way 
but the weight of all together is enormous All this multiplication 
of old kindiji and creation of new kinds of utilities is bound to have 
profound effects on rural life in many directions. We should expect 
them to influence movements of population, standards of living, 
modes of working, and participating in recreational and other 
activities. The consideration of these matters elsewhere in this 
volume are expressions of such effects. 

Results of mechanization and expansion of industry, — ^The 
immediate results on. farm life of the mechanization and expansion 
of industry are fewer than the improvement in the farm process 
that was just noticed. Some of the more important ones are here 
denoted, (1) The demand for labor force derived on farms may 
be increased or lessened according to conditions, (a) When in- 
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dustry expands due to the introduction of new kinds of utilities 
such as radio, automobile and the like and during times of “urban 
prosperity,” the demand for labor is greatly increased and conse- 
quently places in abundance for workers emanating from farms are 
made, (b) Wherever “urban depression” and technological unem- 
ployment caused by displacement of laborers in factories by im- 
proved machmes take place, there is a contraction of demand for 
labor and a consequent release of workers, including those hailing 
from the country. (2) Expanding industry from either cause, crea- 
tion and manufacture of new utilities or increased production of old 
ones enlarges the demand for the raw materials from farms which 
are to be worked over into consumers’ goods. This tends to speed 
up farming, to make agriculturists more prosperous, and to keep 
young people in the country. (3) Urban prosperity, which means 
expanding industry and trade, leads to a heightened standard of 
living in cities, if labor shares the prosperity. This in turn reacts 
on farming populations and exerts an influence toward a heightened 
standard of living there. (4) As more goods and services are com- 
manded in cities by reason of expanding industry for either of the 
assigned causes, cities become more and more attractive to human 
bemgs. These attractions are increasingly reported and act upon 
country inhabitants, some of whom become wrenched loose from 
their locations and move to urban centers 
The World War. — ^The World War had immediate and deferred 
influences on agriculture and agricultural Me in the United States. 
The more immediate effects were seen during the war or soon 
thereafter. It is likely that some of the deferred influences are still 
at work. We see an immediate effect in the great expansion of 
agriculture during the war. Our country was producing materials 
for the European armies because European countries had their 
productive capacity greatly reduced. We accordingly extended our 
acreage under tillage. Farm prices also were raised. Farmers seemed 
to be prosperous. They lived better and went into debt further to 
uy new machinery. Hence there were heightened standards of 
livmg on farms and often increased indebtedness, sometimes in 
the shape of farm mortgages. Shortly after the close of the war, 
the guaranteed prices our government had placed on certain 
rarm commodities during the war were taken off. The result was a 
rapid descent of farm prices. The prices of commodities farmers 
oug t remained at about double their level previous to the war 
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while those of the commodities they sold were almost cut in two. 
This w^s dlisas"trous to farmers. 

The deferred effects of the World War have been striking the 
farmer eveT sirice the great fall of farm prices The level of prices 
of the goods fanners buy, although gradually descending, have 
remained stea^dfastly higher than, the prices farmers received. 
This is seen by regarding the ratio between them. This was 106 
in 1929, 7r in 1921, 87 in 1927, 91 in 1929, 65 in 1931, 58 in 1933, 
and 85 in 193^. The farmers have had years of depression with 
a heavy loss of farms and homes, greatly lowered standard of 
living, paralysis of church, schools, and other local social 
agencies. 

Cottseqaences of the World War. — The immediate and indirect 
results fromth-o World War are exceedingly numerous, which, to- 
gether with itxcir indefiniteness and overlapping nature makes a 
full enximeraiion and account out of the question here. Conse- 
quently it is best to list the more obvious ones and leave their 
consideration io the reader. Some of them have already been, 
noticed umder this heading and some appear as effects of other 
sets of conditions. But it is well to review the list in one connection. 

(1) InduLstry of cities was greatly expanded from the outset 
of the war and immediately began to draw great numbers of men 
and women off the farms. (2) Of the four million men drafted for 
army purposes, the appropriate proportion were taken from farms, 
thus decre^iskg again the agricultural labor force. (3) As has been 
denoted already, there was a great expansion of acreage of crops 
and consequerit expansion of production of farm commodities. 
(4) Farm prices of this country responded to war conditions and 
national rogiilation of farm prices of certain commodities. For 
several yeors prices arose, then about 1920, when ouj government 
withdrew its 3 upport of prices, they abruptly fell and have been 
low or very Iom almost ever since. How much of the price depres- 
sion was provoked by the war is indeterminable. (5) Farm mort- 
gages and oiber kinds and amounts of farm indebtedness grew 
during and snlasequent to the war, a large part of which must be 
imputed to it. (6) The war and its aftermaths promoted economic 
nationalism a.11 over the civilized world and made every nation, 
seek to be self-sufficient. Our markets for surplus farm com- 
modities ^ere thus ruined and agricultural depression was en- 
couraged. (0 Easy money lead to heightened expenditures and the 
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higti pric6s of war tiiuos iiiciucBd farmers "to expand, expenditures 
outside and inside the home, a good deal of which expenditure 
was from borrowed money (8) Thus the farm standard of living 
was heightened until several years after the war and then had to 
be lowered. The former was directly due to the war and the latter 
most probably partly due to it. (9) The young men who returned 
from the war in Europe brought with them different points of 
view and practices in the field of socia.1 and moral behavior, some 
of which were demoralizing and depressing regarding farm life. 
(10) In so far as the great depression is to be ascribed to the 
World War, that war is responsible for the paralysis of rural life 
activities, still visible in early 1936 Homes, churches, schools, 
barns, and other outbuildings have deteriorated physically, a 
register so often of what has taken, place within. 

National legislation and control. — During the last few years 
there has been a strong tendency by the national government to 
seek to regulate certain agricultural conditions. Perhaps this is 
another effect of the World War; at least it has arisen as a part of 
the aftermath of that war. The Congi'ess has enacted two far- 
reaching pieces of legislation with a view to unprovmg the farmer’s 
marketing situation, other laws to improve his financial position 
by a more liberal loan policy, and still others to correct submar- 
ginal farming and to establish very small farms for the benefit of 
the unemployed. The last touches agriculture but is not primarily 
for the benefit of farming. It has been sought to equalize the 
prices the farmer receives and those he pays by controlling the 
surplus of commodities he produces. Economic nationalism has 
proceeded so far that agricultural world markets have been under- 
mmed and greatly restricted. Our farmers have been dependent 
on these world markets as an outlet for their commodities. The 
Farm Board Act and the Farm Allotment Act, m quite different 
ways have sought to mitigate the situation by the control of the 
agricultural surplus, the first by regulating the price of e.xportcd 
farm commodities, and the second by a reduction of the surplus 
through a reduction in the farm acreage. The first was largely a 
failure, although it was a valuable experiment, and the influence 
of the second on agriculture cannot now be accurately determined. 
But all this national legislation marks a turning point in the at- 
titude of our government toward farming and also necessarily pro- 
foundly touches agriculture and farm. life. 
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Consequences of agricultural legislation —It is difficult to 
determine the exact effects of this agricultural legislation. The 
nature of those following upon surplus legislative enactments is in 
dispute, but neutral students of the subject are inclined to think 
the immediate economic benefits are small. We are so close to 
farm allotment legislation, being in the midst of its initial ad- 
ministration, and there are such a multitude of other causal con- 
ditions than that legislation affecting agriculture that we are 
unable to assign any specific result to it. While that is true, we 
may assign certain general results to the legislation. 

1. It introduced the farmers and all of us to the idea of 
national agricultural planning This is especially true of the farm 
allotment act, since it undertakes to limit the amount of agricul- 
tural production in order to lift prices of farm products. It is the 
first attempt of this kind and on a national scale this country has 
made. How widely and profoundly this undertaking was accepted, 
even among the supposed beneficiaries, is not yet determined. 
The measure was terminated by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court late in 1935 In enacting surplus legislation, our 
nation has also made a gesture toward the regulation of agri- 
cultural marketing conditions, conveying the impression that 
there is national responsibility for the economic conditions of 
farmers. The importance of the act is not in its immediate ef- 
fects but in the principle it establishes and which is recognized 
by both great political parties that farm affairs are among those 
the nation must guard and promote. There is a growing con- 
sciousness and recognition on the part of ‘^big business as well 
as farmers that the nation has the function and duty of undertak- 
ing to secure equitable economic conditions for the agricultural 
population. 

2, The various kinds of agricultural legislation we have denoted 
previously have served to put to a test the co-operative ability of 
farming inhabitants. Farmers have been called on to co-operate 
with orte another and with various levels and units of government 
in order to make the legal enactments effective. A difficulty the 
Farm Board Act had to meet was the failure of farmers to organize 
the various kinds of marketing co-operatives required and of 
maintaining such organizations when formed. The Allotment Act 
has found agriculturists slow to organize to carry out the import of 
the act and lo enter into the spirit of co-operation with govern- 
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mental agencies in its realization. Some farmers everywhere have 
“tried to beat the game” and so have helped defeat the purpose of 
the law. But it is evident farmers generally have developed co- 
operatively and have laid foundations for securing better results 
in the future. The other acts have not been sufficiently put to 
use to know what their import is hut doubtless they will serve to 
test the co-operative and organizing spirit and ability of agricul- 
turists. 

3. These various national acts promise to work toward the 
stabilization of farming and farm life. Whether such a consequence 
will be permanent or only temporary is dependent upon the term 
of life of the policies in question. Surplus legislation laws have 
been abandoned and about the only result they left is the attitude 
and outlook they developed. As the Farm Allotment Act be- 
comes moribund, the farm loan and other credit facilities now 
offered farmers and legislation to eliminate submarginal agriculture 
will help promote security of farm and home ownership. Farm 
life has lost its old stability and is in need of all the stabilizing 
influence we can bring to bear on. it. 

4. All or some of these legislative enactments are sjmiptoms 
of the growth of a sympathetic national consciousness with farmers. 
Our nation, until the last few decades, was so dominantly agricul- 
tural that fanners were taken for gi-anted and largely overlooked. 
They were regarded by urbanites as a lower order and as a dis- 
tant necessity to be more or less exploited by business. Not until 
the Census of 1920 did we think it sufficiently important to publish 
a count of farmers and establish their number. The big business 
world ignored or fought their demands for promotive or protective 
legislation. But the great depression which began in 1929 Jarred 
them and the nation at large out of their lethargy and made them 
realize that we cannot have a prosperous nation while farmers 
cannot make a living and are losing their farms and homes. It 
then became the order of the day to legislate to help the farmer. 
This was primary, but with it has grown an understanding of 
the fanner’s distressed situation, a feeling that Justice should be 
done him, and a desire to assist him to return to his old position 
of security and stability. 

Other influences.— There are many other agencies and influ- 
ences of the present age which are having decided results in farm 
life. Since they are discussed elsewhere in this book, the reader, 
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at this point, need only to be reminded of them. Among the more 
important are found the co-operative movement, rural free deliv- 
ery, movies, the telephone, radio, farm press and other publica- 
tions, improving the farm home by the introduction of modern 
utilities, and that great complex of many activities and phenomena, 
urbanization. W^heii we weigh the effects on the life of farming 
people of any and all of these, we are forced to recognize that they 
have deeply influenced rural society and given it characteristics 
which distinguish it from all preceding farm society. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What meanings aie there for the term civilization? Are civilization and 
society synonyms? 

2 Justify or condemn calling lecent changes i evolutionary Does every 
age think of its age as revolutionary*!* 

3 Does the Zeitgeist make i evolutional y conditions or do conditions make 
the Zeitgeist? 

4. What inventions and discoveries that have profound social results have 
appeared during your own lifetime? How have they changed social situa- 
tions and behavior? 

5 Add to the list of factors discussed in the text which have affected rural 
society deeply. 

6 Of the disturbing faetois discussed, which do you think have most affected 
rural life? 

7 (a) How long after it closed should we expect the World War to affect 
our nation and rural conditions in pronounced ways*^ (b) How long did 
the effects of the Civil War last*!* (c) Can we discern any registering now? 

8. (a) Should wo think that the influences of automotivation on rural 
society will terminate suddenly or go on diminishing gradually during 
a long period of tune? (b) Is it possible they may increase*!^ 

9 (a) Are you able to demonstrate any considerable benefits to farming 
which came out of the Farm Board Act? (b) From AAA? 

10. Are farmers so inherently individualistic that they cannot accomplish 
nation-wide co-operative organizations? 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ADJUSTMENT TO LAND 
INTRODUCTION 

Central idea of rural sociology. — ^There are those who believe 
that the central feature of rural sociology is to be found in rural 
migration and in the selective effects of such migration on rural 
urban social life This position has been ably espoused by C, C. 
Zimmerman m his discussion of the trend in rural sociology^ 
While recognizing the importance of the effects of movements of 
population, we incline to think that the results ensuing from 
processes of adjustment to the land are paramount in national 
and rural life or at least are of first rate importance The worth of 
this statement can be assessed to some degree by considering the sub- 
sequent brief suggestions regarding the effects of such adjustments. 

Land adjustment in historic perspective. — ^The fundamental 
importance of adjustment to land is seen when we review our na- 
tional development in relation to it. For a full century and a 
quarter after the establishment of our separate nationality, there 
was a vast migration of our citizenry from the Atlantic coast 
regions and later from Mississippi valley sections and of foreign 
born immigrants westward in search of land. It was accompanied 
by a settlement on land, the making of farms by clearing forests 
and plowing the soil and by breaking up the prairie sod. Farms 
multiplied by hundreds of thousands and by millions. Where 
forest jungles and grassy plains had abounded, farms, farm houses 
and buildings, fences, and orchards came into existence. The 
great motive was to get land, to become independent, to provide 
a home and a living for the family. Step by step the population 
wave moved westward, filling the east-Mississippi regions, then 
the west-Mississippi valley and the valleys of tributaries, then the 
great plains, and the Rocky Mountain valleys and the Pacific Coast 
valleys and plains. The land hunger and quest made the population 
wave as relentless and resistless as waves and tides of the ocean. 

1 Zimmerman, C. C., “The Trend of Rural Sociology,” Chap. 5, Trenda in Amer- 
ican Socdology^ edited by Lundberg, Bain, and Anderson 
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Along with this and as a consequence there arose step by step 
villages for servicing the farming inhabitants. The coming of 
steamboats and railways made possible marketing of farm com- 
modities at great distances and commercial farming developed. 
This called into existence cities as places for manufacturing for 
the great populations of farmers and villagers Thus trade, trans- 
portation, and urban industries developed in answer to the grow- 
mg demands of great populations and rich regions. Schools, 
churches, newspapers, libraries, theaters, and other kinds of cul- 
ture and service agencies and institutions appeared and enriched 
life. It IS seen that our civilization was raised and built upon ad- 
justment to land. 

Adjustment to land and national land policy. — ^There is a quite 
obvious relationship between matters of adjustment to land and a 
national land policy. Difficulties which arise from the process of 
unregulated and spontaneous attempts at individual adjustment 
m highly developed nations must ultimately lead to collective 
efforts at regulation. Out of these attempts might very well de- 
velop more integrated and competent national policies about land 
adjustments. The United States is now going through a period of 
failure of individualistic unregulated adjustment and is experiment- 
ing with legislation of a corrective nature. Only time can decide 
whether a competent national land policy will eventuate. It 
would seem that a national land policy would be helpful to indi- 
viduals and the nation in securing adequate and successful land 
adjustments. Unfortunately few or no nations have worked out 
such a policy which might serve as a directive national plan for 
land occupancy and use. 

JVATIONAI4 INTEREST IN LAND ADJUSTMENT 

Since the land, including non-farm areas and natural resources, 
is the basis of life and of making and getting a living, a nation 
cannot escape having to face the problem of the proper use and 
occupancy of the same. We shall only consider some of the direc- 
tions in which our nation has and is having to respond to the pres- 
sure of circumstances and so to deal with land adjustment matters. 
Most of our attention must be absorbed in agricultural land. 

Our laissez-faire policy. — ^The United States government had 
not developed a consistent, far-reaching land policy covering the 
disposition and use of either agricultural or other land resources 
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up to the time of the World War. It had passed many piece-meal 
land laws and given immense areas of territory to railroads build- 
ing toward the Pacific coast It had also aided agriculture in 
various ways. But it never had taken an inventory of its land 
resources, made a study of them and formulated a big comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching plan for their disposition and utilization. 
The World War raised issues which drove the congress to consider 
some land questions and the depression of 1929 onward has 
pressed many other considerations upon the national government. 
But as yet no sweeping final policy and plan has been formulated. 

Post-World War land proposals. — Our own nation and others 
that were involved in the World War were faced with the prob- 
lem of disposing of the men discharged from the armies at the 
close of the war in such manner as to dislocate labor employed in 
industries as little as possible, and of doing justice to the returning 
soldiers in view of the sacrifices they had made by giving up more 
highly paid employment Some of our national officials, such as 
Secretary Lane, and other thoughtful citizens, believed we should 
develop a policy by which the available and unused productive 
agricultural lands should be made accessible to them. Various 
measures to realize that objective were introduced m Congress. 
But in the United States, the soldier^s found places to work with 
surprisingly little disturbance. Our national government and Con- 
gress lost interest at once with the passing of exigent conditions. 
Nevertheless, a problem remains to be considered by those who 
have an abiding interest in democracy and justice. 

Mode of disposition. — Man is a land animal in that land is 
necessary to reproduction of the race, to the production of the 
necessaries of life, and to his existence. Unlike air and most of 
the seas, land can be monopolized by many or few individuals, 
with the result that its use is restricted, and unfair control of its 
products brings hardship to the many. This is all the more seri- 
ous today, since civilization has reached a point in its develop- 
ment where the problem of land ownership is becoming critical. 
For until recently, companies and persons could find land near at 
hand that was wholly or mostly unappropriated; whereas now 
practically all the areas in the north temperate zone, the home of 
the chief civilizations, have been appropriated and filled in. Most 
of the aristocracies of the past have been the outcome of land 
monopoly, and tlje fall of some of the great nations of history has 
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been largely due thereto. It is important, therefore, that the 
citizens of a republic should study the distribution of land owner- 
ship and the trends therein in order to discern if the development 
threatens monopolistic and exploitive uses of the natural endow- 
ment. 

Owner and tenant farming. — Whether agricultural land shall 
be tilled by owners or by tenants is an affair of more than second- 
ary significance. Ways of adjusting agricultural populations and 
families to the land denote the nation's attitude toward con- 
ditions which have much to do with national and rural wel- 
fare. They raise questions regarding comparative rights to the 
soil and accessibility to it, of the effects of farming on the soil, as 
to what is the best basis of farm family life, and concerning which 
form of land adjustment is most conducive to the deepest interest 
m and co-operative effort to promote local community affairs and 
institutions. It is doubtful if there are more important considera- 
tions farming people should face than some of these. 

Land utilization. — Agricultural and national statesmanship 
would seemingly require that the national land and resource pos- 
sessions should be so allocated functionally that every kind of 
region and soil is devoted to its most fruitful and productive pur- 
pose. Quite recently, for e^^ample, we have been faced with the 
big question as to the extent and proper disposition of great areas 
of marginal farm land. The national government has considered 
the marginal farm situation from various angles and has made 
provisions m at least two directions to finance efforts to mitigate 
it. In this connection, we also have to think of TVA, the federal 
undertaking to develop the hydro-electric forces of the Tennessee 
valley and to co-ordinate them with the natural resources of that 
region in such manner as to make them most serviceable to all the 
kinds of population of that great and rich district. Considera- 
tions dealing with land erosion and methods of prevention, forest- 
ation of mountam and hill sides and of semi-arid tracts as flood 
control and erosion prevention devices and kindred matters are 
receiving attention and fall into this class of public questions. 

Farm land and urban unemplo3nnent. — ^The era of great urban 
prosperity preceding 1930 dissolved and sank into one colossal 
economic disaster for millions who had been employed. The work- 
less of the nation totaled some fifteen million and the population 
rendered dependent by unemployment perhaps equaled three 
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times that number. The cities could not carry the huge load of 
relief and the national government had to go to their rescue. 
Among the many plans that were projected to mitigate the situa- 
tion we find those looking toward subsistence farming, decentrali- 
zation of industry m big cities and distributing the industries 
throughout larger areas, including rural places, disposition of ex- 
cess agricultural products to the famishing millions in cities, and 
the like. Never before had the lowly and humble agriculturist so 
extensively been called upon to help salvage the broken fortunes 
of proud and haughty urbanites. 

GENERAL INFLUENCE OP AN ABUNDANCE OP LAND IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

Land influence and cultural level. — To what extent the posses- 
sion by a people of an actually or potentially abundant supply of 
land will influence their modes of life, their views, their social 
mechanisms of control and response, in different directions, is not 
and perhaps cannot be known with exactitude. It is certain that 
the outcome will depend to a great degr^ on the stage of culture 
attained by a given people when it is confronted with almost 
inexhaustible resources. Upon a people in a low culture stage, 
in the kinship stage, the reactions on society will be quite different 
from those in the case of a civilized people. Without separate 
land allotments, developed agriculture, and any considerable 
division of labor, the former is not affected to a degree commensu- 
rate with the influence felt by the latter. 

The people who settled what is now the United States were in a 
relatively high stage of culture. They came from developed socie- 
ties, where the practical arts were in use, governmental methods 
well worked out, science, literature, and history were to some ex- 
tent popularized, and conceptions of human personality and rela- 
tionshijis considerably defined. Consequently the influence which 
the great areas of undeveloped and (in their sense) imused lands 
surrounding them and reaching into the interior of the continent, 
lands which were within their reach, had upon them was undoubt- 
edly profound and far-reaching, It will be worth our while to give 
some attention to certain of the effects which flowed from this 
situation. 

Mode of living on land.— Let us examine the effect on the mode 
of farm life. The settlers of America came from countries where, 
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for the most part, farmers lived together in villages. In an early 
chapter we saw how the manorial farm village developed out of the 
earlier communal one. That in turn had grown from the primitive 
kmship hunting and hoe-culture group, the members of which 
lived in small village communities. Most of the American aborig- 
ines dwelt in communities of this latter kind. They had begun 
hoe-culture and horticulture as adjuncts to hunting, and would 
doubtless have achieved the communal type of farm village a little 
later. In fact they had done this in the Southwest. It is fairly 
certain that the Mayan people had developed this mode of agricul- 
tural settlement prior to the coming of the Spanish conquerors. 
American farmers broke away from this historic mode of farm life. 
The first settlers, to be sure, established themselves after that 
fashion of living and carrying on agriculture. But it was not long 
until individuals began to penetrate the wilderness to the West, 
to appropriate choicer pieces of land, to clear and improve them, 
and to settle on them with their families, apart from settlements 
and other families. And this mode of penetration and family 
settlement continued from that time forth until our population 
had reached the shores of the Pacific; and it remained the prevail- 
ing mode of adjustment to the soil, except as broken by small 
groups such as Mormons and Mennomtes. The problems con- 
nected with isolation have arisen as consequences of this devel- 
opment. 

On governments. — It would be interesting to speculate on the 
influence of the opportunities presented by the near-by frontier 
upon the colonial governments antedating our national govern- 
ment. It must have been considerable, for at a later time it un- 
doubtedly reacted upon state governments. Where there was so 
much land to be had almost for the taking, it was not difficult 
for men to become property owners, Universal land ownership, 
actual or potential, acted as a profound stimulus to the develop- 
ment of the ideas of political equality and independence, which 
already had had a vigorous growth. Certainly the large land- 
owners in colonies like Virginia regarded themselves as equals with 
one another and as inferiors to no one, and this attitude came to be 
that of landowners generally, however small. Ours was not the 
soil on which would flourish a feudal regime in which farmers would 
be content to serve as a subordinate serf class. This attitude of 
independence, at least partly generated by the land ownership 
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situation, found expression in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the present constitution of the United States. Further, 
when the new states west of the Alleghenies were formed they 
set up liberal governments in which all men had the rights of 
suifrage and representation. These liberal provisions, together 
with great expanses of ^Tree land/^ constituted powerful lode- 
stones to draw inhabitants away from the seacoast and politi- 
cally conservative states. In order to save themselves from what 
they regarded as the menace of depopulation and loss of power, 
these older states overhauled their governments, making them more 
liberal. Thus the right to vote eventually ceased to be based upon 
property ownership, amount of taxes paid, church membership, 
or educational qualifications. 

On land policies. — The possession of an abundance of arable 
territory was influential in the shaping of the land policies of 
states and nation. When William the Conqueror conquered Eng- 
land, he divided the land among his feudal supporters. His power- 
ful henchmen obtained great estates and thus was founded the 
new privileged aristocracy which ruled that country for so long. 
But in this new continent the historic fabric was spun differently. 
It was not great lords to whom states and nation gave land but 
the rank and file of common people. Not that it was a land taken 
without conquest. The territory between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi had been conquered from the Indians and British. 
It would have been illogical in the extreme, had free, democratic 
states, so largely the fruit of land ownership based on land abun- 
dance, bestowed the new lands as great estates upon a few. Be- 
cause land was plentiful, it became the policy very early to vest 
full ownership in settlers on very liberal terms. After the states 
ceded their Western lands to Congress (1781-1802), Congress first 
decided to sell land in blocks of 320 and 640 acres at $2 an acre, 
payable in installments. But later laws made it possible to pur- 
chase lands at a lower figure in minimum tracts of 160 acres. 
Between 1800 and 1840, an area was sold as large as the three 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. At times there was a good 
deal of land bought for speculative purposes, but most of the land 
got into the hands of bona fide settlers. 

On working classes of cities. — It was but natural that the exist- 
ence of the great, free, frontier should have exerted beneficial 
influences upon the working classes of cities. These were mani- 
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fested in two directions. First, the ^^West” acted as a powerful 
stimulus to city laborers. Stories of the frontier, of adventure, of 
opportunities for wealth and advancement to be found there 
came floating back to the cities. Men^s imaginations were aroused 
to the possibilities of a free independent career. The bolder spirits, 
of their own initiative, broke with city life and helped recruit 
western settlements. And in times of strain or friction with em- 
ployers, those less daring also joined the ranks of western settlers. 
Most of these succeeded and became men of importance in the 
new situations. Second, the frontier did much to advance and 
maintain the wages of city workers at satisfactory levels. The 
very fact that workers could go West and leave emplo3rment 
served to enhance wages. There was always a '^strike in prog- 
ress, a strike for better wages or conditions — ^not a mass strike 
but an individual one. This constant breaking away of workers 
and the possibility of escape had a most wholesome effect upon 
industry and has had more to do with our boasted ^^high wages'^ 
than has had the protective tariff, probably. 

On democratic spirit. — The existence of the abundance of 
u mucfl to do towErd creating the “spirit” of 

our society. It is conceded that our national society possesses a 
democratic spirit, a feeling of equality on the part of the citizens 
generally that is scarcely equaled elsewhere.^ H. G. Wells states 
that this, of all impressions received here, is what strikes the Euro- 
pean visitor most forcibly. He says that a European immigrant 
who has been oppressed, perhaps, or who at least has belonged to 
an “inferior” class there, soon catches the American atmosphere 
and gets to feeling that he is as “good as anyone.” This, to him, 
is an astounding phenomenon. It does not seem far-fetched to 
say that this democratic social atmosphere is the product of the 
large areas, the economic opportunities, the chances to be free 
and independent citizens of the earth. It is possible it may be 
produced in other ways and thus made possible to the masses of 
men; but, so far, there is no great national society which is an 
illustration of those other methods. 

On scope of fanning. ^Abundance of land has reacted upon 
methods of farming and rural society by way of size of farms. 
Other things being equal, where land is abundant and free, men 
will occupy much land and the farms will be large. This is not so 
^ Wells, H. G., Social Forces in England and America, Harpers, 19X4: 324-30. 
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true in forested regions where clearings have to be made in order to 
farm, as m prairie regions. One of the effects arising from large . 
farms is the method of farming known as extensive farming. It is 
more economical to farm large areas where land is cheap and 
labor scarce, even with superficial methods, than to use intensive 
methods upon smaller areas. The farmers of the United States 
have followed the most economical method of farming because 
they had an abundance of land. There was no reason why they 
should spend much labor and capital per acre on small tracts. 
They have produced less per acre than farmers emplo 5 dng intensive 
methods, but they have produced far more per farmer. That is 
sufficient justification so long as land is abundant. The size of 
farms in our country also regulates the density of agricultural 
populations, and so the distances between families and the degree 
of isolation when measured spatially. In the Middle Atlantic 
states where farms are relatively small, the distance between farm- 
houses is small and the possibility of neighbormg is large; but in 
North Dakota where the average size of farms is 496 acres, and 
in other states with still larger farms, the distances between homes 
are great and neighboring is proportionately reduced. It is possible 
that inventions of various kinds may overcome distance and create 
a substitute for density, but the above has been true generally 
until recently. 

SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OP AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
TO LAND 

Land adjustment has had a pronounced effect upon many if not 
all socio-cultural activities of rural people. It is not within our 
province to suggest and discuss all activities so influenced but 
only to consider a suflicient number to serve as an impressive 
illustration. 

Church activities. — ^Religious observance and attendance upon 
religious functions are conditioned by the farmers' adjustment to 
the land, at least as things have gone in the past and as they 
go now in many districts. Thus the size of the farms has a 
bearing on the distance from church and Sunday school. Very 
large farms may make the distance prohibitive for some classes 
of persons. Again, the topographical features of a farming 
region may inhibit or stimulate church attendance and ac- 
tivities. 
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Education —The size of farms and topography likewise have 
a bearing on school attendance and the kind of school maintained. 
Large farms in a small school district permit a small school enroll- 
ment. A level farming area, other things being equal, is favorable 
to school consolidation and consequently may bring the better 
facilities and added years of schooling a consolidated school may 
furnish. The cramped quarters of hill and mountain gulch regions 
militate against large and efficient schools. Of course the quality 
of soil, amount of precipitation, and length of growing season 
also are conditioning factors of land adjustment and so of cultural 
activities. 

Recreation. — ^The nature of the land a farming population 
inhabits goes far to determine its forms of sports and recre- 
ation. Coon and possum hunting of the southern highlands, 
duck and deer hunting of the northern forest and lake districts, 
and chicken hunting of the prairies are products of those land 
areas. So nature drives humans to indoor recreations during 
the long severe winters of the North and permits open-air 
recreational activities in the South. Farmers of the former area 
are likely to ^^hole up” and go without recreation during heavy 
winter. 

Communal activities. — The extent to which communal activities 
are mdulged in by a population is regulated by its distribution. 
The agricultural village mode of settlement admits of participation 
in such communal activities as maintaining water plants, lighting 
plants, and the like, whereas isolating farm families on separate 
farms renders those functions impossible. 

Social contacts. — ^The ease and frequency of communication 
between farmers has hitherto been almost exclusively determined 
and now in certain sections of our nation and other parts of the 
world is so determined by the way inhabitants are distributed and 
regimented regarding land. The size of farms and the lay of the 
land are determining factors of frequency of personal face-to-face 
contacts. Frequent and familiar neighboring among farm women 
is not necessarily secured by ownership of motor vehicles, radios, 
and the presence of passable highways. The mode of communica- 
tion is very largely conditioned by the character of the terrain. 
The presence of mountains and declivitous districts may still 
preclude the extensive use of autos and make heavy demands for 
horse and foot travel. 
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Crime and delinquency —Crime rates and the kinds of crimes 
and delinquency are subject to variation because of the way people 
relate themselves to the physical environment. Mountain fast- 
nesses have always been seats of brigandage. ^^Moonshimng^^ has 
long been associated with hill regions. Land adjustment develops 
forms of property which are less available for purposes of theft 
than some of those found in urban settings. This places a premium 
on crimes of person and narrow classes of crimes against property. 

Communication. — ^It is obvious that communication, and, con- 
sequently, social contact and association are conditioned by the 
manner of distribution of inhabitants on the land. (1) Spatial 
separation determines the frequency of personal contacts and as- 
semblies, the greater the distance dividing people, the less frequent 
is their meeting together, on the average and under similar condi- 
tions. (2) The lay of the land, topographical features, the nature 
of the terrain may hinder or promote social contacts. A declivitous 
region, especially where high hills and mountain ranges are present, 
the intervention of forests and the spread of swamps and marshy 
areas act as breaks and hindrances. Level, firm, and prairie ter- 
rains are conducive to travel and intermingling. All of these may 
determine the mode of communication, whether by walking, horse, 
horse-drawn vehicle, or auto. (3) The topographical features and 
nature of soil and climate have much to do with rapidity or slow- 
ness of the development of a highway system, although attain- 
ments in culture and general social advance are sometimes more 
determinative than nature itself. Our previous discussion of dis- 
tribution of highways in the United States will illustrate this point. 

Farm management. — Managerial undertakings in agriculture 
are made difficult because of the peculiar way farming is related to 
the land. A labor force working more or less individually distributed 
over a large area renders supervision difficult, especially in times of 
emergency as when storms threaten. A few bonanza farms are suc- 
cessful productive enterprises, but the degree of their efficiency falls 
below that found in urban factories and other large undertakings. 

Marketing. — ^Adjustment to land as found in agriculture con- 
stitutes a situation in which it is next to impossible to secure 
satisfactory marketing conditions for farm produce. Again we have 
to revert, for an explanation, to the extreme individualism of the 
farmer that is the outcome of his spatial aloofness from other 
farmers, to the fact that the responses of nature and of her freaks 
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so largely decide what his usufruct shall be, as well as to agrarian 
attitudes and points of view attained from social contacts and 
struggle. Soviet Russia has found the individualistic attitude deep- 
seated in the peasant farmers of that land. There is something in 
farming that “ breeds it, and it is one of the hardest traits to 
eliminate. Marx and Engles in the Communist Manifesto pro- 
nounced farming a surviving vestige of the individualistic era. 

Finance and taxation. — ^Farming as a mode of land adjustment 
has brought special problems of financing the undertaking and of 
getting a fair and equitable adjustment of systems of taxation to 
agriculturists. The fact that the nation and many of the states 
have established special farm credit bureaus for the accommoda- 
tion of farmers is a symptom of financial difficulties and the 
additional fact that taxes on agricultural lands have risen several 
hundred fold in recent years and not infrequently are confiscatory 
in nature serves to illustrate the problem of taxation. 

Agricultural labor. — Some things about agricultural labor bear 
the impress of efforts to accommodate and adjust to land in a 
certain way. We shall discuss in later connections the differential 
relations farmer employees and employers sustain to each other 
and the disproportionally large amount of ^^home labor.^^ Subse- 
quent discussions also involve child labor and its peculiarities in 
rural districts, such as that if the same degree of arduousness of 
labor often performed by farm children were done in urban factories, 
strict laws would be called into effect to eliminate or regulate it. 

Submarginal farming. — ^What is termed marginal or submarginal 
farming is an expression and by-product of land adjustment. This 
is now widely discussed in the United States and the federal gov- 
ernment is taking steps to alleviate the condition of submarginal 
farmers and their families. It is proposed that submarginal farm- 
ing land shall be purchased by the government; that the farming 
population be placed and financed on normal and productive farm- 
ing areas elsewhere; and that the area abandoned be put into 
forests or allowed to go back to nature. 

The chief idea in all this is that submarginal areas are the result 
of fiats of nature, that they are definitely climatic and topographi- 
cal and so may be located and controlled. But reading into the 
discussions of land utilization informs us that submarginal farming 
areas are produced by general socio-economic agencies as well as 
by fiats of nature. For example, insurance companies that loan 
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money on farm land regard (1933) the upper valley of the Red 
river of the North, one of the richest soil sections of the nation, 
as submargmal, because weeds were allowed to take the land a 
few years ago When the weeds are reduced its submarginal 
nature due to weeds will disappear. In Southeast Missouri, ex- 
tensive drainage ditches were built to make the rich swamp lands 
arable; but the taxes this entailed were so great that farmers 
became heavily mortgaged and many lost their farms. Something 
of the same nature occurred in several northern counties of Minne- 
sota; farmers left their farms because of confiscatory taxes, and 
with it the state took over the indebtedness due to ditching bonds 
and much of the swamp territory that had been drained and settled. 
During the last ten or twelve years pretty much all farming in this 
country has been submargmal. The markets have been such that 
farmers could not keep up overhead expenses and make a living. 
Farm mortgage foreclosure has been frequent. Both national and 
state legislation in the form of farm moratoria, allotment acts, 
loan and credit provisions, and the like have come as a response 
to the needs. 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL TRAITS 

Our thesis in this chapter is that adjustment of a national popu- 
lation to the land is the central dominating process in national 
life. The modes of accommodation of the agricultural inhabitants 
to land in agricultural production is but a phase of the larger proc- 
ess of adjustment. Whatever traits the urban and farming people 
develop are the outcome of their mode of adjustment to the 
national domain. We have hitherto discussed the differential 
traits of farming people and additional attention will be paid them 
elsewhere in this volume. All we intend to accomplish under the 
heading of psycho-social traits^’ in this connection is to complete 
the classification of ecological results and so list the concept in its 
proper place. In order to make our point clear to the reader, let 
us suggest that such rural characteristics as individualism, attitude 
of aloofness toward other classes, suspiciousness of urban ways, 
high degree of neighborliness with farmers, marked appearance 
of stinginess, parsimony or thrift, extreme familism, and other 
qualities are the product of modes of working and living farmers 
are compelled to practice, by reason of the manner in which they 
distribute themselves on the land and react to it. 
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Fig, 5. — ^Land capable of use for crops (Z/arid XJtilization and the Farm Prob- 
lem^ U. S, Dept. Agr , Misc. Pub , No. 97, 1930: 33 ) 


Attention points in Figure 5. 

1. The total acreage represents slightly over 51 per cent of the total 
land area of the nation, 1,903,000,000 acres. 

2 Of the 973,000,000 acres in farms, a little over one-third, 36.4 per 
cent are in harvested crops. 

3. There are about 105,000,000 acres of fertile land which might be 
made available for crops, 30,000,000 of which are potentially irrigable 
at high cost and 75,000,000 are potentially drainable and most of which 
is exceedingly fertile. . 

4. A large acreage of and and semi-arid land now used for pasture could 
be used for crops. Due to a lack of water, the yield on much of this land 
would be low but the operation cost per acre under machine farming would 
also be low. 

5. Hundreds of millions of acres now in forests, cutover land and pasture 
could be brought under tillage, if necessary. 

6. The use of all or part of this vast area of non-crop land would, of 
course, demand readjustments in the use of forest products, substitutes 
for grass of pasture land and so on. This is discussed under land and 
national population. 


DISPOSAL AND UTILIZATION OF LAND 

It is apparent, from the developments of this chapter so far, 
that the manner of land disposition is of utmost significance and 
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importance. It is now time to inform ourselves regarding how the 
land of this nation is actually disposed of and utilized and what 
trends are taking place and what should be developed. 

Unappropriated and unreserved lands. — The amount of unap- 
propriated and unreserved lands owned by the national govern- 
ment in round millions of acres was 580 in 1890, 558 in 1900, 344 m 
1910, 200 in 1920, 186 in 1923, and 173 m 1932 By far the larger 
portion of the area m 1890 was in the Dakotas, the Mountain and 
the Pacific states, although some of the states of the South and 
the Great Lakes region retained from one to a few million acres 
each. By 1923 nearly 99 per cent was in the fourteen states of 
the Mountain and Pacific divisions; 53 per cent being in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho and 28 per cent in Nevada 
alone. Most of this government land is semi-arid, and, or moun- 
tainous. Portions of the arid and semi-arid land are capable of pro- 
ducing crops, especially with irrigation, and large parts of the moun- 
tainous areas that have been deforested would bear splendid forests. 

Available crop areas. — Figure 5 on the preceding page and the 
expository remarks following give us a condensed picture and ac- 
count of the amount of land we could put into crops, if there were 
a demand for it. 

Land in farms. — A somewhat detailed statement of the disposi- 
tion and utilization of land in farms is presented in the following 
table. 

TABLE 1 

Number and Acreage op Farms and Number and Percentage of Acres 
Improved since 1850 ^ 


Cbn-bus 

Number 

Farms 

(Thou- 

SANPS) 

Number of Acres in Farms 

Per Cent op 
Farm Land 

Improved 

(Millions) 

Unim- 

proved 

(Millions) 

Total 

(Millions) 

Average 
Acres in 
Farms 

Improved 

Unim- 

proved 

1850 

1,449 

113 

181 

294 

202 6 

38 5 

615 

1860 

2,044 

163 

244 

407 

199.2 

40 1 

59.9 

1870 

2,660 

189 

219 

408 

153 3 

46 3 

53.7 

1880 

4,009 

285 

251 

536 

133.7 

53 1 

46 9 

1890 

4,565 ; 

358 

266 

623 

136.5 

57.4 

42.6 

1900 

5,737 

414 

424 

839 

146 2 

49 4 

60 6 

1910 

6,362 

478 

400 

879 

1381 

54.4 

45 6 

1920 

6,448 

503 

452 

956 

148 2 

52.6 

47.4 

1930 

5,289 

* 

% 

987 

156 9 


* 


* Data not given in census publications. 
> Of. U. S. Siat. AbalT., 1932-540. 
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There was a loss in the number of farms of the nation between 
1920 and 1930 and a long and generally contmuous decrease in 
number of farms in New England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central divisions since 1900. In the South, the Central 
West, and the West the number was either about stationary or 
increased. In the three Northeastern divisions also there has been 
a decline in the acreage in farms since 1900 or 1910 (East North 
Central). The New England shrinkage was from 20.5 million to 
14.3 million acres between 1900 and 1930 and that of the Middle 
Atlantic states was from 44 9 to 35 in the same period. There has 
also been a considerable acreage shrmkage in the South Atlantic 
and the East South Central divisions. 

Readjustments to land in farming. — ^There are many significant 
readjustments in the use land is put to in farming now gomg on m 
this country The following are the more significant ones. 
(1) There is a struggle m process between large and small scale 
farming. In some regions, at least, as in North Dakota the ad- 
vantage is with small farms, as most of the “bonanza farms” 
have been broken up (2) A number of regional changes in the 
production of farm animals are noted, (a) A decrease m livestock 
durmg the ten years, 1917-28, in most states and an increase in a 
few. The general decrease is due to that in horses and mules of 
some 8 or 9 million, (b) Feed for animals increased for the whole 
United States and was especially notable m the North Central 
states. There was a decline in the Southern states, (c) There 
was a large substitution of tractors for horses following 1917 and 
of gasoline for feed. It is likely that no increase of acreage to grow 
feed for animals will be required for years. (3) There was a small 
decline in the number of agricultural laborers which will be dis- 
cussed in the chapter dealing with farm labor. (4) Economically, 
there was an overexpansion of farming in this country iii over 
half of the counties. Viewed as to national welfare, it would be 
better if more families lived on farms and fewer in cities, since 
milhons of families in cities are not able to maintain themselves 
due to economic trends and breakdowns. 

Outlook for land utilization. — So far as we can now see, the fol- 
lowing readjustments of agriculture in the United States are called 
for. (1) There should be a decline in the farm acreage in declivitous 
and highly erosive regions and a shift to level and easily tilled 
districts with a consequent increase in acreage and production 
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there. (2) It seems desirable that there should be a development 
of agriculture about large centers where the great demands for 
foodstuffs exist and a concomitant increase in the number of 
small farms. (3) Until the national population greatly increases, 
thus creating a domestic demand for more products from farms, 
the total national agricultural acreage should be held stable. 
(4) It is desirable that large portions of hilly regions so subject 
to erosion and forests should be allowed to go back to nature 
and grow brush and forests. The same is true of great sand 
tracts from which forests have been cleared. Other things be- 
ing equal, we should expect our nation to develop along those 
lines. However, many things may arise to check such trends, 
such as changes m our attitude toward immigration and tariff 
and the industrialization of the Orient which might shift the bal- 
ance and trend of trade. ^ 

Recreational uses of land. — ^Adjustment to land by means of 
recreational uses has been an extensive undertaking in Europe for 
a long time and is becoming an enterprise of large proportions in 
the United States. The extent to which land is put to this use 
varies according to climatic conditions, the presence of bodies of 
water and woods, topography, the presence of plants and animals, 
the nearness to populous centers and regions and perhaps to other 
conditions. Certain states are hosts to thousands of persons from 
other near and distant states during the outing season by reason 
of their natural attractions while the recreational facilities of 
others are patronized mostly by residential citizens and those of 
contiguous portions of neighboring populous states. 

Connecticut is an illustration of a state whose land is being put 
to use extensively recreationally by its own residents and those 
of near-by states Including state forests, the area absorbed by 
recreational purposes of all sorts amounts to 416,006 acres in com- 
parison with 372,147 acres of agricultural land from which crops 
were harvested m 1929 Excluding forest land, it is still 95.4 per 
cent of the harvested agricultural acreage. This total recrea- 
tional area is devoted to the following purposes in the respective 
percentages: Summer homes and lots, 63.6; state parks and for- 
ests, 17.2; municipal and town parks, athletic fields, golf clubs, 
etc., 7.5; hunting, fishing, and shooting clubs, 6.7; summer camps, 

1 Regional Changes of Farm Animal Production in Relation to Land Utilization, 
U. S. Dept. Agr,, 1929, Extension Ser. Giro 168, 1931. 
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4.8; and other uses, 1. The assessed value of all this property is 
about 202 million dollars while that of the agricultural acreage 
in 1930 was about $227,000,000. Distribution maps of the per- 
centage of town areas devoted to recreational uses and of the 
assessed value of the properties indicate that the southern and 
western portions of the state are most largely utilized, although 
there is a large or considerable patronage elsewhere.^ 

A study of the cut-over region of “Northern Michigan” reports 
that 670 resorts were discovered “on the township and city tax 
rolls of the 31 cut-over counties, and the assessed valuation of 
these totaled the sum of “$12,968,360 in 1931, and the taxes paid 
equaled $446,790.60.” The uses to which these cut-over lands 
were put represent summer resorts, detached resorting properties, 
hunting and fishing clubs, combination resorts and hunting clubs, 
boys' and girls' camps, summer hotels, and the like. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are other Northern lake states which would have 
similar recreational facilities and activities. But Michigan has 
been especially investigated and yields usable data ^ 

LAND AND NATIONAL POPULATION 

For a round century and a half until very recently, the dogma 
regarding population was that it increased so much faster than the 
food supply that all nations faced ultimately cramped agricul- 
tural quarters and the menace of starvation. Now with a falling 
birthrate in all advanced nations and a very rapidly declining one 
in the United States and with improvements in agricultural pro- 
duction, this dogma is being shelved. Just now our nation docs 
not have to think much about where it will get land and bread for 
its millions in the future, since, as we stated recently, we use such 
a small part of our domain for crop production. Yet things may 
change and the decline in rate of natural increase prove only 
temporary, so it is safe to take a squint at the future and calculate 
how many people we could support if we had to. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture has made a very ex- 
tensive and painstaking study of the land resources of the nation. 
It has sought to discover how the various classes of land are now 
used, how they may be used to best advantage in the future, and 

^ Whetten, N. L., and Rapport, V. A., The Recreational Uses of Land in Con- 
necHcut, Bui. 194, Storrs Agr. Exp Sta., 1934. 30~6. 

2 Hedrick, W 0 , Recreational Use of Northern Michigan Cutover Landt Mich. 
State College, Spec. Bui. 247, 1934. 
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has made an estimate of the amount of population they will be 
able to sustain ultimately, when apportioned and utilized to best 
advantage. Taking as point of departure Professor Pearhs estimate 
that the national population will increase to 150,000,000 by 1952, 
they seek to determine what disposition of land will need to be 
made in order to sustain this population then, assuming no ex- 
ports and the same proportion of imports as at present. The 
accompanying table, Table 2, presents a threefold distribution of 

TABLE 21 


Land Eeqtjirements for a Population op 150,000,000 ^ 


Type of Land Use 

Assuming No 
Changes in Per 
Capita Consump- 
tion, OR IN THE 
Average Yield Per 
Acre of Crop Land, 
Carrying Capacity 
Per Acre of Pasture 
Land, and Annual 
Growth Per Acre 
op Forest Land 

Assuming No 
Changes in Per 
Capita Consump- 
tion, BUT AN In- 
crease TO Euro- 
pean Standards in 
Yield Per Acre op 
Crop Land, Carry- 
ing Capacity of 
Pasture Land, and 
Growth Per Acre 
OF Forest Land * 

Assuming No 
Changes in Yield 
Per Acre op Crops, 
Carrying Capacity 
OP Pasture, and 
Growth op Forests 
Per Acre, but a 
Reduction in Per 
Capita Consump- 
tion OP Food and 
Forest Products 

TO THE Standards 
Prevailing in 
Germany Prior to 
the World War 


Total 

Acres 

Total 

Acres 

Total 

Acres 


(Thousands 

Per 

(Thousands 

Per 

(Thousands 

Per 


of Acres) 

Capita 

of Acres) 

Capita 

of Acres) 

Capita 

Crop land 

431,000 

2 87 

270,000 

180 

394,000 

2 63 

Humid grass 
land pasture 

336,000 

2 24 

121,000 

0 81 

215,000 

1.43 

Semi-arid pasture 
(constant) 

587,000 

3 91 

587,000 

3 91 

587,000 

3 91 

Woodland pas- 
ture (constant) 

237,000 

1 58 

237,000 

1 58 

237,000 

1,58 

Forest t 

1,465,000 

7.77 

636,000 

4 24 

169,000 

1 13 

Provisional 

total 

3,056,000 


1,851,000 


1,602,000 


Less duplication 
of forest and 
woodland 
pasture 

237,000 


237,000 


169,000 


Net total 

2,819,000 

18 79 

1,61,4,000 

10.76 

1,433,000 

9 55 


* For maximum increase in crop yields, the basis of determination was the average yields, 
for four European countiies; in humid pasture the carrying capacity of pastures in Germany, 
for semi-arid pasture, the results of certain experiments under public management in this coun- 
try, and for forests the annual average growth of the forests of Germany 

t Area required for growing the timber consumed instead of cutting from a stored supply 

^ Gray, L. 0., and Baker, 0 E , Land Utilization and the Farm Problem, U. S. 
Dept, Agr,, Misc. Pub, No. 97, Yearbook of the Dept, of Agriculture, 1923* 488 
2 With no allowance for exports and assuming the same proportion of our national 
consumption of farm products obtained from imports as for the present population. 
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land, each distribution being the result of the particular assump- 
tion used. One of the valuable features of this test is seen in the 
first distribution. It is shown that, with our present rate of con- 
sumption of forest products, we would require over 900,000,000 
acres of land more than we have to provide for the various needs 
of the nation. It is evident that some economies must be exercised, 
if we are to support that or a greater population. 

These three assumptions help the experts to observe what direc- 
tion the adjustments in the disposition of land must take. They 
also go into the details as to class of land in which cuts and econo- 
mies must be exercised, what kinds of foods we will probably use, 
the probable limits of production. The experience of continental 
European countries and Great Britain in production, standards 
of living, and consumption, together with the characteristics 
and tastes of our people, are studied as a means of arriving at an 
estimate. The conclusion reached is that the United States can 
support about 300,000,000 people, if the need arises, without 
great discomfort But this will mean a nice adjustment in the 
use of the different classes and kinds of land. We shall have to 
curtail our use of forest products and learn to grow forests. We 
shall need to substitute potatoes for some of our cereals, pork for 
beef, possibly curtail the amount of dairy products consumed, re- 
duce our consumption of sugar, and the like. But the masses 
will be fairly well taken care of on this lower and more economical 
basis, the standard of living being approximately that of the 
German people at large just prior to the World War.’ 

The preceding estimates are sufficient to show that the United 
States has it within its power to provide for its population for a 
long time to come. But that ability is conditioned on a proper and 
adequate utilization of all its resources in the shape of productive 
land. From this point of view, the development of an adequate 
land policy is a matter of fundamental importance. 

Thinking of the matter in terms of ultimate needs, that is, the 
demands our population may make for food in the future, several 
or all of the following possible methods of readjustment will have 
to be put into use: 

First, lower the rate of increase of population. Second, bring 

1 “Utilization of Our Lands for Crops, Pasture, and Forests,” Gray, L. C., Baker, 
O. E , Marschner, F. J., Weitz, B. O., Chapline, W. R., Shepard, Ward, and Zon, 
Raphael, U. S. Yearhooh of Agriculture, 1923* 416-507 
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about a better adjustment of its inhabitants to the resources of the 
nation. Third, adopt a better system for the distribution of wealth 
so that what is produced goes to all more equitably. Fourth, 
develop the national domain of agricultural land up to an efficient 
standard of production. This means the improvement of farms 
and a more intensive cultivation. No doubt to do this and to make 
agriculture more efficient in every way, the United States must 
develop a more intelligent, just, and far-reaching policy relative 
to farming and farm populations. Fifth, gradually put into effect 
a simplification of living — a saner and more economical standard 
of living. This would abolish expenditures which are for ostenta- 
tious exhibition, reduce waste of useful materials so that they 
would go further, and probably enhance life by making it more 
sane and stable. 

While we may not be greatly cramped as yet, it is wise policy to 
begin to develop a competent system of economies before the crisis 
arrives. Certainly it is high time that our nation paid more atten- 
tion to the better adjusting of its population to its resources and to 
bringing about a fairer system of distributing its great wealth 
among the many. 

Commitments of complete planning. — Complete national plan- 
ning necessarily commits the citizens of our nation to new situa- 
tions and principles It is almost true to say that there is no com- 
plete plan for anything without a plan for everything. To a very 
large degree a completely planned society would be a most highly 
mechanized society. The activities of all the functioning individ- 
uals and groups would be predetermined extensively and the 
range of spontaneous and random individual ^Treedom^^ would 
necessarily be limited. We now find several great national sys- 
tems of ordering things and lives facing the world and competing 
for acceptance as world systems Fascism, as instituted in Italy 
first, seeks to regiment all economic and professional groups under 
governmental prescription and control, makes the state the chief 
end of the citizens, professedly seeks to destroy popular liberty 
and democracy, and maintains a capitalistic economic system. 
Communism, as worked out in the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, regiments quite as rigidly by abolishing the capitalistic 
state and instituting a graduated system of workingmen’s associa- 
tions, through which and by which production, exchange, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of goods and services are executed. Again, 
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there a governmental dictatorship presides but in the name of 
equality. The individual is the end and the communistic system 
of control is the means of individual realization. Those two types 
of society are the most extremely regimented of any societies 
today because they are the most completely planned and con- 
trolled. Somewhere in between so far as principles and attitudes 
go lies the United States under the “New Deal ” By means of its 
acts, codes, and associations in great number it has sought to elim- 
mate the excesses of capitalism and co-ordinate industry, trade, agri- 
culture, and labor so as to realize a higher degree of welfare for 
the masses. The procedure, however, instead of being a dictator- 
ship IS that of constitutional representative democracy, the presi- 
dent of the United States bemg merely the executive under the 
legislative direction of Congress. It is not communistic or greatly 
socialistic since capitalism and property rights in plants, products, 
and wages are retained. 

An interestmg discussion is on as to whether complete social 
planning can obtain without the presence of the socialized state. 
We mclude references to this discussion but leave the interesting 
discussion to readers and classes. 

A NATIONAL LAND POLICY 

A national land policy would involve a fully developed plan by 
which the land and natural resources are regulated and controlled, 
supposedly for the best interests of all citizens. A national land 
policy for agriculture would determine what lands should bo used 
for agricultural production and when and how they should be em- 
ployed The welfare of the nation and of the farming population 
would be the objective of such a policy. Thus a national land policy 
involves national planning of a far-reaching and complete kind 

Trend toward a national land policy. — Local, national, and world 
conditions during the past decade or two have conspired to turn 
attention and discussion upon land policies and the possibility 
and need for them. A few of the important ones should be men- 
tioned. (1) City planning has been projected into legislation and 
discussed for years. A number of undertakings of a detached na- 
ture have been carried through rather successfully. This has 
served as a preparation and education for planning of a wider 
scope. (2) Great business corporations have made and executed 
plans in their fields. Probably penetrating and long-time planning 
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is about the strongest point in such institutions. By it they 
co-ordinate their activities now and anticipate and prepare for 
coming changes. Thus Standard Oil of New Jersey has proprie- 
tary interest in liquifying coal in anticipation of a time when 
natural oil fields are exhausted. (3) What the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics has done in the way of national planning has 
enlisted the attention of the world and demonstrated the feasibil- 
ity of such an undertaking. Other European nations have imitated 
that experiment in part and students of affairs in this coun- 
try have been patently influenced. Such a large chorus of favor- 
able voices has registered a deep impression on our national 
thinking. (4) The unsatisfactory economic conditions of our 
farmers together with the long enduring depression that began in 
1929 has forced our national and state legislatures to consider 
better methods of regulating the economic system. Out of the 
welter of discussion and thought has sprung the numerous and 
far-reaching acts of Congress and the nation-wide orgamzations 
which are giving expression to them The ^^New Deal” was pro- 
tected as representing the developing system. 

Difficulties in national land planning. — There are some rather 
baffling obstacles to formulating and realizing land planning A 
succinct discussion of some of them will set them forth in that 
light. (1) Ignorance of the multitude of conditions which lie 
behind such an undertaking is a primary difficulty. Until one 
reads into the discussion of the various features involved in 
national land planning and discovers the complexities and un- 
certainties he is apt to talk in easy terms of such planning, but 
when he becomes informed about those things he is far less ready 
to offer a plan Diversity of soils, variety of climatic conditions, 
type and size of economic unit that will be most efficient, methods 
of cultivation by regions, attitudes of farmers of the various re- 
gions, and many others are present, each of which is a complexity 
in itself demanding lengthy research. (2) Long-time planning is 
necessarily and inherently uncertam because of the coming of 
events in our own country which are unpredictable and which, 
when they occur, smear the plan. Let us set down here as illustra- 
tions the depression of 1929 on, the drought of 1934, the Mississippi 
Flood of 1927, the invention of the automotive vehicles and mod- 
ern highway building and the like. When they come singly, they 
set aside all plans for the time and when they appear in pairs, as 
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the depression and drought of 1934, no human cunning is able to 
cope with them. (3) Quite as disconcerting to making and execut- 
ing national plans are occurrences in other nations and the rest 
of the world. A great war, such as the World War, disturbs the 
balance of economic, political, and cultural factors in all advanced 
nations and especially those having important international trade. 
National legislation, such as placing high protective tariffs, may 
destroy markets for agricultural exports. Treaties between na- 
tions may discriminate against certain other nations and unsettle 
agnculture, industry, and governmental policies. The existence of 
international debts and the refusal of further credit abroad by a 
great creditor nation serves to inhibit trade and to thereby affect 
agricultural interests. 

(4) The working of planned regimentation in localities could be 
crippled by adverse public opinion or a strong minority opposition. 
The proprietary ranchers of Nevada, for illustration, would vio- 
lently oppose any disposition of public or private lands that would 
hamper or cripple their ranges for stock. In July, 1934, the press 
widely reported that Ellwood Mead of the reclamation service 
proposed to withdraw the land of western North Dakota from 
cultivation because of its submarginal character. This stirred up 
such a storm of opposition in that state that Mr. Mead took early 
opportunity to state through the press that he had been incor- 
rectly reported and that what he meant was to withdraw only 
eertam particles of farm land from farm use. 

National plan. — ^We offer the chief items in the national plan for 
use of land suggested by Professor M. L. Wilson in 1933.^ Such 
a plan should possess three essential qualities. (1) A national 
standpoint and mterrelation of parts. It must have a long-time 
view and not be a mere emergency device. (2) It should “develop, 
clarify, and co-ordinate existmg policies and administrative 
activities of federal agencies dealing with land use.” Numerous 
agencies in two departments are concerned with land affairs. 
(3) Division of labor and administration between national and 
state undertakings must be determined. States have already 
entered this field and some believe that the success of land plan- 
ning rests more upon states than nation. 

There is a large list of things for which the national government 

1 Wilson, M Lm “A Land Use Program for the Federal Government," Journ* 
Farm Econ., 15* 217-36, Apr., 1933. 
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should be responsible. (1) The supervision, correlation, and de- 
velopment of techniques for surveys and fact finding. Surveys 
must Ignore state lines. (2) The exercise of land use research from 
a national and land viewpoints. This extends to national and 
international changes affecting land, relation of population to 
land, effects of changes in production and consumption on land 
use, land settlement, rural-urban development, tenancy, and so 
forth (3) Co-operation with states, regions, and local areas ‘4n 
developing and perhaps financing land use programs, particularly 
in ^problem areas/ The co-operative undertakings would con- 
cern certain dispositions and regulations of mountain and cut- 
over areas, such as “reforestation, recreation use, game preserves, 
taxation desert and public domain areas touching “stock, water 
development, vegetative cover, and erosion, etc.;^^ watershed 
and stream flow matters. Watersheds, historic parks, and game 
refuges, among other things, should be under exclusive national 
control (4) “Unified administration of federally owned land^^ in 
place of the divided administration now obtaining by various 
federal bureaus and agencies. (6) “Federal land acquisition,^^ 
including the capture of all submarginal land. This would re- 
quire staggering sums, too great for present national resources 
but it can be worked out by stages. It is suggested this would 
serve as a device for controlling agricultural production and so of 
alleviating the “rural problem (6) Probably a unified adminis- 
tration of the national domain by the nation instead of states or 
at least a co-operative administration between the two agencies. 
(7) Co-ordination of drainage and reclamation policies and ad- 
justment of populations thereto, the “direction to land settle- 
ment and guidance” to landward movement of the imemployed. 
Many regard a decentralization of industry by a flow of industry 
to small places, thus giving the masses a chance to live on 
near-by small land lots as highly important The above appear 
to be the chief points Mr. Wilson develops under his concept 
of a national land policy and will serve us as a representative 
opinion. 

State planning. — Some of our states are moving in the direction 
of land use planning. Tax delinquency, abandonment of farms, 
submarginal farming, state aids to local communities and other 
factors have brought this about. Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota have made beginnings. Wisconsin seems to have gone 
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furthest. (1) It has set up a State Land Use Committee which 
has attempted to merge the partial surveys made by various state 
departments into an adequate comprehensive survey of the land 
It has projected a program for a four-year survey of northern 
Wisconsm and the expenditure of some $200,000 (2) There has 

been a reorganization of the work done by the Conservation de- 
partment. Instead of a dozen fire rangers working under directions 
from Madison, the state has been made into five districts, each 
with a conservation warden. The wardens not only attend to fires 
but ^^have charge of parks, forest planting, improvement work,^^ 
and all else pertaining to forests. Also 'Ho a large extent (they) will 
shape land use in their districts.^^ Foresters may put the brake on 
reforestation, since there is already m existence such a fact as 
"submargmal forest land ” ^ The writer cited also shows how 
moratoria and easy terms on tax delinquency may accelerate land 
abandonment. In Arkansas “the law permits the resident land- 
owner, after surrendering his land to the tax collector for the non- 
payment of taxes, to continue to live on it and at the end of three 
years to purchase it for $1 25 an acre.'' This amounts to a gift 
or a wonderful bargain and many farmers are taking advantage of 
it, practically disrupting local finances 

Michigan is engaged m making an extensive survey of its land 
and the possibility of use of the various types. A better disposition 
and regulation of farming lands, forests, recreational areas, and 
extension of game refuges is sought. By the end of 1933 over 
8 million acres had been surveyed. ^ 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOE DISCUSSION 

1. What IS involved in planning? Complete planning? 

2. Can we have complete agricultural land planning without complete na- 
tional land planning? 

3. (a) Can there be complete planning without bringing about a thorough- 
gomg mechanization of society? (b) Would there bo anything objec- 
tionable about such a mechanization of society? 

4. Compare the various items indicating national interest in land adjust- 
ment and determine which are the major and minor ones. 

5. Explain how agricultural land adjustment might affect (a) education, 
(b) government, (c) crime, (d) voting, (e) marriage rates, (f) political 

^ Zon, Raphael, ** Land Use Planning by the States,*^ Jour, Farm Econ,, 15: 236— 
42, Apr., 1933 

2 Titus, Harold, “ IVtichigan’s Land Policy Adds Values to State," New York 
Times, Jan. 21, 1934, Part 8. 10 
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parties, (g) highway development, (h) religion, (i) divorce rates, (j) mar- 
keting farm produce, (k) farm prices, (I) sociability. 

6. Suggest other rural social results of land adjustment. 

7. Is there anything m rural social life which is exempt from effects from the 
way farmers get adjusted to land^ 

8. In what ways have the following been influenced by the presence of an 
abundance of land in the United States: (a) Labor, (b) farm labor, (c) the 
family, (d) schooling, (e) state government, (f) national policies, 
(g) formation of social classes, (h) size of farms, (i) ownership of farms, 
(j) democratic outlook, (k) mode of farm living‘J^ 

9. Is there any reason to think that the manner of land ownership distribu- 
tion and adjustment to land may help account for the psycho-social 
traits of farmers? 

10 Account for the fact that European farmers are and think of themselves 
as a distinct agricultural class, while those of this country do not? ^ 

11 It seems one is introvert regarding certain things and extrovert relative 
to others (a) Regarding what may f aimers be introvert *** (b) Could their 
adjustment to land afford an explanation‘s’ 

12. (a) What is the maximum population the United States may support 
without descending to a mere subsistence leveU (b) What adjustments 
in living would have to be made to do it? (c) What adjustments in utiliza- 
tion of land? 

13 (a) What portion of farm land is now used for crops? (b) Is there reason 
to think an increase of population will drive us soon to crop all of it? 

14 What have European nations done toward redistribution of agricultural 
land since the World War? Why? ^ 

15. (a) Ale there any significant readjustments in farming going on relative 
to acreage, use of animals, etc.? (b) Is there likely to be a reversal of the 
tendencies? 

16 (a) What areas has your state which might be set aside and wholly 
equipped for recreational purposes? (b) Is such use determined by near- 
ness to or remoteness from great urban populations? 

17. (a) What events and influences have driven us to think of land planning? 
(b) Are they likely to be removed and permit us to revert to a planless 
state? 

18. (a) By reason of what changes and situations is national or state land 
planning rendered uncertain? (b) Is there any way to bring about greater 
certainty? 

19. (a) Outline the chief phases in Mr M. L. Wilson’s plan for disposition 
of agricultural land, (b) What can you add to his list? 

20. (a) What are states attempting to do m the way of land control and 
adjustment? (b) Has your state contributed anything in that direction? 

21. (a) Discuss what complete national planning, land planning, and agri- 
cultural land planning commits us to? (b) Would an elastic system of 
plans secure the results which are desired from planned economies? 

1 Cf. Kirsch, The Jew and the Land, pp 22~7, for psychic differences between 

them 

2 Cf second edition of this book, p. 230, and World Almanac, 1927. 605-61. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TYPES OF RURAL COMMUNITIES 
INTRODUCTION 

Consideration has been given in preceding chapters to the 
fact that rural society is not an organized, unified entity as 
IS a nation or a state but consists of myriads of small neighborhood 
or community groups. Now we will face this plural diversity to 
discover if it is reducible in any way to classes of communities. 
Classification into types is one method of accomplishing this. 

Nature and use of type. — Type signifies a number of individuals 
of any kind which have one or more common characteristics. 
Thus there is a type of animal life that is called vertebrate, 
its common mark being the possession of a vertebral column or 
backbone Or again there is a human type called negroid because 
the individuals composing it resemble each other in certam physical 
features. There are various classes of population groups, such 
as urban, rural farm, and rural non-farm, each of which may be 
thought of as a type since it is characterized by certain marks. 

The establishment of types of phenomena in any field of scien- 
tific effort is a useful and necessary means of advancing scientific 
information. It is a method of determining relationships and of 
the formation of classes which are not only distinguished from 
one another but are useful instruments of manipulation and sys- 
tematization. To classify and describe plants was the procedure 
which brought the science of botany into existence. What was 
true for botany has been largely true of other sciences. If the 
meaning of description is sufficiently widened, classification and 
description comprehends the major portion of any of the sciences. 

Something may be said with profit about whether types should 
be set up on the basis of one or a group of similarities. It is ob- 
viously much easier and more convenient to classify objects by 
the use of only one trait and in most cases a single feature serves 
the purpose adequately. However situations arise where such a 
procedure is not sufficient, as in the case of human races. Thus 
color or shape of head alone do not certainly identify negroes or 
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Caucasians; there are very dark Caucasians as well as negroes and 
long heads are to be found among both kinds of individuals. Here 
a group of traits which appear together consistently have to be 
employed. But for purposes of rural sociology it is both convenient 
and scientific to classify communities by selecting one character- 
istic But the feature on which types are based should express 
deep-seated resemblances and differences. 

Relation to ecological conditions. — Our previous discussion must 
have made evident the significance of external physical and social 
conditions, for rural life. We have been able to trace many of the 
results in the makeup of the country. Now we should expect 
that all those external forces together with those within rural 
communities themselves account, primarily, for the form and 
structure of such communities and that further, they shape them 
into certain type forms. Thus the size of rural commumties in 
this country generally is bound to be determined by the mode 
of adjustment of agricultural populations to the land. We have 
seen that the traits of the individuals constituting such com- 
munities are results of ecological influences and it follows logically 
that the interrelationships of those persons are likewise largely 
so determined. Further we would expect external impelling in- 
fluences to draw racial, nativity, and culture populations together 
in segregated groups; and so we find. Because we believe that 
the external forces are greater than the internal in accounting for 
types of mdividuals and activities in rural districts, the subject 
of types IS discussed in the part of this volume devoted to ecological 
considerations. 

Meaning of rural community. — definition is often useful 
because it emphasizes essential characteristics by which objects 
and phenomena may be recognized and distinguished. Accordingly, 
the following is proposed as a definition of rural community. By 
a rural community is meant a population of low density inhabiting 
a wide area, having a consciousness of kind based on commoix 
interests and modes of living and working, who realize their com- 
mon interests by means of permanent organization and central 
meeting place, whose chief industry is agricultural extraction, 
whose social organizations and reactions are relatively few and 
simple and are correspondingly modified by spatial separation and 
mode of production, and whose chief social dependence and resort 
is the family. 
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Open-country communities seldom possess definite boundary 
lines, but shade gradually into each other. But this is also true 
of communities in cities. A city is made up of subsidiary com- 
munities, these having more or less definite common interests 
and centers of interest, such minor divisions shading into each 
other imperceptibly. Potentially, because of the consciousness 
of kind of farmers, every part of the country is on a co-opera- 
tive basis and, therefore, all parts together constitute one great 
community. But actually there are various kinds of local 
communities. A population living in a given district meets, let 
us say, at a church for certain purposes and may be considered 
a religious community, while a mile away is a school where the 
educational interests of much the same population, together with 
those of some contiguous people, constitute an educational com- 
munity. Other organizations and interests enter at times to further 
cause new groupings and overlappings Hence, a rural community 
of the open country is no very definite, cut and dried affair. Even 
in the case of the “rurban,^^ or town-country community, where 
the center is well-defined, the boundaries are ill-defined and vari- 
able, since farmers between villages go to one population center 
for some purposes and to another for others. 

A center of interest is vital to the existence of a rural community. 
A community of interest is likely to express itself m co-operative 
organization and the latter must have a meeting place, a home. 
There is hardly any part of the nation, as will be shown later, 
that is without such a center, for the rural schoolhouse, at least, 
is fairly ubiquitous. 

It might be objected that for our purposes here, the term 
^'neighborhood instead of " community should be used. This 
presumptive objection rests on the conception that while the com- 
munity, as defined above, embraces most farm populations, many 
populations in reality are only neighborhoods; that is, are without 
interest centers, organizations, or definite boundaries. But we 
will soon show that scarcely any populations or districts need be 
considered as being without some sort of center, either in the 
open country or rurban type. And, further, even a neighborhood 
has community aspects; for neighbors neighbor with one another. 
They may exchange visits and work, co-operate at harvesting, hay- 
ing, and threshing times, and m many other ways. They have a 
common interest in agriculture, although it may be implicit rather 
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than explicit, and recognize themselves as distinct from urbanites, 
although they may not clearly distinguish between neighborhoods 
by means of boundary lines. 

When, m addition to these more or less implicit community 
characteristics of neighborhood populations, it is remembered 
that the vast majority of them are somewhere near a school, a 
church, or a village center, and further, that the topography and 
natural boundary lines often serve to set off such populations from 
one another, it will become evident that there can be little ob- 
jection to applying the term rural community to rural popu- 
lations generally. 

IMPOETANCE OF ESTABLISHING TYPES 

Expanding the realm of truth. — The great quest of science is the 
discovery of truth Truth is attained when our mental representa- 
tion or idea of something we view objectively accurately agrees 
with and mirrors that reality just as it is. The objective of rural 
social science is the establishment of truth about rural matters. 
From the viewpoint of science in quest of truth, one fact or truth 
is as good and valuable as another, the supreme objective being 
the discovery of things as they are and their interrelationships 
Accordingly it follows that if there are types of rural communities 
it is worth while to find and designate them. Rural sociology is 
in danger of committing one of two errors: either of becoming so 
abstract and general as to overlook the plurality of details of the 
rural fact; or dealmg so much with particular neighborhoods and 
sections by way of special studies as to be oblivious to things of 
general import. Consequently, coming to grips with varieties of 
rural communities will help us avoid being too general and ab- 
stract. Science advances by means of classification, among other 
things, and the discovery of classes of rural phenomena may be 
reckoned as a part of that advance. 

Utilitarian gains. — The utilitarian importance of locating types 
of rural communities is even more important than the scientific, 
although the task is a scientific one and must be well done first 
before the utility result can appear. Several useful results may 
be noted. First, the establishment of well-defined types will tend 
to prevent such sweeping generalizations about rural society as 
are often made Rural sociology is not alone subject to such wide 
statements, however. Students of primitive society, for example, 
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have asserted the erroneousness of the unilateral theory’^ relative 
to various phases of social evolution. In urban studies, also, the 
tendency has been to speak of cities of all sizes as if they were 
alike and to recommend improvements generally on that assumption. 
It evidently would not be either scientific or useful to assert some- 
thing of all rural communities or advocate a similar program for 
all irrespective of the fact that they may differ fundamentally and 
that what is true of some may not be of others. 

Second, it is conceivable, at any rate, that the discovery of 
various kinds of rural communities might lead to the further dis- 
covery of a method of distinguishing between normal and ab- 
normal communities. So long as the whole of rural society is 
blurred and confused, it is impossible to tell what is normal and 
what is abnormal in rural life. If animals were unclassified, it 
would be impossible to pronounce as to whether any given animal 
were a freak or an average animal. When classified, however, it 
is possible to refer each animal to its class, to the average of its 
kind, and so determme its nature. Evidently the same principle 
applies to rural society. Given, let us say, six distinct and well- 
defined varieties of rural communities, and it is possible to refer 
any given community to its class and in the light of the typical 
communities of that kmd pronounce on whether or not it is patho- 
logical or normal. Obviously it would be ill-advised to treat a 
given community as sick, if it were only a normal variant. 

Preliminary character of study. — ^This chapter can present only 
a preliminary attempt to mark out some of the types of rural 
communities. In the nature of the case, the nation is so large, 
so variable throughout, and exact studies of rural life are so few 
as yet that it would be presumptuous to think that the task can 
be done by any one man now. The final classification will be de- 
pendent on widespread and careful surveys, their study and com- 
parison, and the criticism of the results obtained by those who 
seek to formulate the communities studied into definite classes. 
It promises to be a process involving patience and penetrating in- 
sight; and much time may elapse before it is completed. Mean- 
while, a beginning, even though crude and imperfect, should have 
a use; for, in the field of science, it is often said that a crude initial 
hypothesis is better than none, and in the field of statistics it 
is afl5rmed that a guess is better than no estimate at all, because 
it is an initial estimate. 
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TRAITS COMMON TO TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 

While a treatment of types of communities lays the emphasis 
upon differentiating characteristics, the inference is not to be 
drawn that there is little m common to be found among the various 
types of rural communities. The following exposition will make 
this clear and so help us to guard against drawing wrong con- 
clusions. 

Differentiation and similarity. — The scientist classifies the 
phenomena in a given field of nature on the basis of like and un- 
like, or those having similar and dissimilar characteristics, putting 
the objects with similar traits in one class, those of other similar 
traits in another class, and so on until all the objects are accounted 
for. Thus there are two main divisions of living things, plants and 
animals. These two forms of life are fundamentally different from 
each other, and yet more fundamentally similar. Whatever it 
may be, life is common to both, that something which distinguishes 
them from the inorganic and binds them together inextricably. 
Further, both are cellular; that is, the metabolism of life is con- 
ducted by means of the microscopic organisms known as cells. 
There are several races of man, distinct from each other in obvious 
physical characteristics; and yet blacks, yellows, whites, reds, and 
browns are alike m having the similar qualities that go to make 
up human beings. We should expect, therefore, that the several 
types of rural communities would have more fundamental characters 
in common than differentiating traits. Without going into great 
detail, it may prove instructive to note some of the more im- 
portant similarities running through types of rural communities. 

Direct dependence of the population upon the physical environ- 
ment. — ^This IS doubtless the basis of rural life and of rural com- 
munities as such. Agricultural communities are divorced and dis- 
tinguished from all other kinds of communities by the fact that 
their inhabitants engage m a characteristic extractive industry. 
Other rural populations may pursue extractive industries, such as 
lumbering, mining, fishing. But only farmers extract produce from 
the soil by a method of cultivation and care. The result is thus 
peculiarly dependent on a nice combination of quality of soil, 
temperature, wind, moisture, and precipitation. 

The production of all crops is dependent on the treatment of 
the soil but the raising of stock is a step removed. Livestock feed 
on plants which nature, unsolicited, may provide, or which man 
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may produce by methods of culture. In either case, the rearing of 
stock is a step away from the soil. 

All types of agricultural communities are dependent on this 
extractive industry. None can escape it and it is fundamental to 
their existence and life. 

A common fund of interest and of consciousness of kind. — 
Although farmers and farming populations differ greatly in what 
they produce, they have a strong and ever present consciousness 
of being farmers and a recognition of kinship with each other 
because of their being farmers. A part of this consciousness of 
kinship is based on their common craftsmanship. Agriculture has 
called into existence a technology of its own which distinguishes 
its workers from all others. Farming is made up of a great fund 
of technique and lore, as nicely worked out and adapted to ac- 
complish its purpose as any in the world. Let producers of cotton, 
corn, wheat, citrus fruit, livestock, or what else meet anywhere, 
and they warm up to each other just because they are farmers, 
and at once begin to talk shop and to swap experiences. 

This consciousness of kind involves a somewhat common mental 
complex by reason of the fact that farmers live and work under 
fairly similar conditions. Not only is the technique in the various 
kinds of farming somewhat similar, but the mode of life, the out- 
look on nature, the clothing, habits, and customs are strikingly 
alike. Those who are so much alike m these respects are bound by 
that very fact to think, feel, and react to stimuli in a characteris- 
tically similar manner. This fact is true of all kinds of farm com- 
munities and because of it the farmers of the nation feel akin. 

Intense familism. — ^Farmers, more than city people, are depend- 
ent on the family and home for a great measure of their social 
contacts and satisfactions. The evenings after work and the Sun- 
days are chiefly spent m the home. This large dependence has 
made the family and home larger factors in the life of rural com- 
munities and has stamped rural communities everywhere with its 
flavor. 

A center or centers of interest. — The possession of a center or 
centers of interest is not peculiar to rural communities, but is 
a characteristic which rural communities of every type almost 
uniformly share. This does not mean that all kinds of communities 
have developed such centers to an equivalent degree, any more 
than being Caucasian implies that all whites have the same com- 
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plexion. As said elsewhere, these centers may be of any nature: 
church, school, club in the open country, or one or more of such 
interests m a neighboring village. 

GENERAL TYPES 

A somewhat extensive variety of rural communities confronts 
us, when we seek to class them on the basis of some characteristic 
common to a type. Rural communities are of two main classes: 

(1) Nomadic, or peripatetic, and (2) stationary. The stationary 
rural communities are of several types, of which the following are 
probably the more important designations: (1) Topographic, 

(2) crop-response, (3) ethnic, consisting of both racial and nativity 
groups, (4) functional, of which the following are varieties: 
(a) open-country, (b) farm village, and (c) rurban, or town- 
country. All of these may vary as to degree of culture and number 
of interests. This, of course, by no means exhausts the possibilities 
of naming kinds of rural communities. 

We note that in such a classification as this, the classes tend to 
overlap one another. Peripatetic agricultural communities may 
be, at the same time, racial groups. Immigrant agricultural com- 
munities may be of the open country, town-country, or farm- 
village types. Any type of stationary farm community may vary 
in culture from a semi-primitive to a high and progressive level; 
and so on for other crossings. 

It is also to be noted that these rural communities vary all the 
way from incompleteness to relative completeness of community 
life. Wherever there is a single common interest and accompanying 
co-operation among a body of any people, there is a community, 
but it is a community of an incomplete kind. This single interest 
may be religious, educational, economic, recreational, or anything 
else which secures co-operative action. When two interests emerge 
and two kinds of co-operation take place among a people, there is 
an instance of a more complete community. As other interests are 
added, the rural community grows in completeness. As a conse- 
quence we may conceive the complete rural community as a local 
population co-operating in the direction of all the essential interests 
of modern civilization and rural life. 

The peripatetic type. — ^This type is found among primitive and 
barbarous peoples whose chief means of living are the herds of 
dairy animals which are driven from place to place, usually as the 
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pasture land is grazed off, accompanied by the dependent popula- 
tion. The chief homes of such rural groups at the present time 
are to be found m the sandy and arid regions of Asia and Africa. 
The cattle grazers of Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and the Kirghiz 
and Kalmuk in the plains of the Caspian Sea are notable examples. 
Says Miss Semple of the Kirghiz and Kalmuk: “The description 
given by Herodotus of the ancient Scythians is applicable in its 
main features to the Kirghiz and Kalmuk who inhabit the Caspian 
plains today. The environment of this dry grass land operates 
now to produce the same mode of life and social organization as 
it did 2,400 years ago; stamps the cavalry tribes of Cossacks as it 
did the mounted Huns; energizes its sons by its dry bracing air, 
toughens them by its harsh conditions of life, organizes them into 
a mobilized army, always moving with its pastoral commissariat.^^ ^ 
On the Kirghiz, Professor Ross quotes MacGahan as follows: 

“To anyone unacquainted with their habits of life, there does 
not seem to be the slightest system in their movements. They 
have a system nevertheless. Every tribe and every aul follows 
year after year exactly the same itinerary, pursuing the same 
paths, stopping at the same wells as their ancestors did a thousand 
years ago; and thus many auls whose inhabitants winter together 
are hundreds of miles apart in summer. The regularity and exacti- 
tude of their movements is such that you can predict to a day 
where, in a circuit of several hundred miles, any aul will be at any 
season of the year. A map of the desert showing all the routes of 
the different auls, if it could be made, would present a network of 
paths meeting, crossing, intersecting each other in every conceiv- 
able direction, forming apparently a most inexplicable entangle- 
ment and confusion Yet no aul ever mistakes its own way, or 
allows another to trespass upon its itinerary. One aul may at any 
point cross the path of another, but it is not allowed to proceed 
for any distance upon it. Any deviation of an aul or tribe from 
the path which their ancestors have trodden is a cause of war. 
Upon being asked why the people did not stay in the same spot 
instead of all moving and so crossing each other^s trail, a member 
of the Kirghiz replied: ^Well, our fathers never did so, and why 
should we not do as they always have done?^ And this seems to 
be the true reason for their migrations.^’ ^ 

Such a systematic and far-reaching migration of pastoral groups 
is not characteristic of all nomadic rural communities. Generally, 

^ Semple* jEllen Churchill, Influence of Geographic Environment, Chap I, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

2 Ross, E. A , Social Psychology, pp. 200-1, Macmillan, 1908. 
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the given group has a habitat which it considers its territory, — 
and which is more or less so recognized by other groups — within 
which it moves from place to place to keep in touch with fresh 
pasture. Such are the nomads of Persia, and groups pictured in 
the Old Testament. Abraham and his group formed a nomadic 
rural community. 

Topographic. — A topographic community exists wherever the 
spatial spread of the associational activities of individuals is to 
be accounted for by topographical features. The limiting physical 
features may be mountains, hills, streams difiSicult of crossing, 
'^impenetrable forests,’^ stretches of soft and shifting sand and 
the like. The only influence that any of these conditions exert 
directly on social activities is that of inhibiting the spread of con- 
tacts beyond the group confined withm the topographical bound- 
aries. The areas where topographic communities abound most 
frequently are the great mountain districts of Eastern and Western 
United States, a total area comprising roughly half of the con- 
tinental nation. In a Rocky Mountain district, Ravalli County, 
Montana, 30 out of 56 farm neighborhoods are listed as “topo- 
graphic.^^ ^ But here some of the neighborhoods are called topo- 
graphic where group activities have died or where the name of 
the neighborhood is that of “locality.” 

There may be a geographical neighborhood that is not a socio- 
logical community. Thus, Ram Kat is the name of a vicinity in 
Wake County, North Carolina, to which dwellers there assign 
themselves, but it is a name of a locality rather than of a sociologi- 
cal fact. The name got fastened on the region during the Revolu- 
tionary War but the people within the area covered by it are not 
bound into a homogeneous interfunctioning group. ^ 

Crop response communities. — ^A produce map of the United 
States reveals several great areas of agricultural production, each 
of which is dominated by and named for some one or two of the 
most prominent products, (See Figure 3, Chapter 4.) Thus, New 
York and the New England states are labeled as “ dairying and mixed 
farming”; a belt extending westward to Colorado and Wyoming 
from the Atlantic coast, lying between the parallels of latitude of 

1 Baumgartel, W. H., A Social Study of Ravalli County, pp. 16-20, Bui. 160, 
Montana, Agr. Exp Sta., Bozeman, 1923. 

2 Cf Zimmerman, C C., and Taylor, C. C., Rural Organization: A Study of 
Primary Groups in Wake County, N. C., Bui. 246, pp. 30-1, Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, 
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37 on the south and about 41 on the north, but including the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, is denoted as the ^^corn and winter 
wheat belt/^ The “cotton belt” lies just south of the former, 
stretching from the Atlantic to New Mexico and southward to the 
Gulf. The “spring wheat belt” lies north of the “corn and winter 
wheat belt” and between the Great Lakes and Montana. The 
eight mountain states constitute the “wool and livestock” region. 
The Pacific coast states are devoted to “grain and fruits.” 

So far as agricultural production goes, these belts get their 
names from the predominant crop responses of the respective areas. 
But, of course, there are also other crops and farm products raised 
within the same areas. Thus, corn is a close second in the cotton 
belt, livestock a close second in some portions of the corn belt, 
and dairying a predominant occupation in portions of the spring 
wheat district. However, the produce map does call attention to 
an essential fact, — namely that if anywhere, it is within such 
districts that a pure type crop response community is to be found. 
Thus, we could probably find certain communities devoted to 
raising cotton exclusively in the cotton belt, some devoted to 
raising corn exclusively m the corn belt, those busied with wheat 
almost exclusively, m the spring wheat belt. In these cases, what- 
ever else is produced is by way of feed for work animals, milk cows, 
and hogs for the family meat supply, and for crop rotation purposes. 

It may be objected that naming communities by the nature of 
the crop response merely designates superficial characteristics and 
does little to differentiate them according to essentials. Let us 
recognize a measure of truth in this stricture. However, there 
are features connected with various forms of production which 
we must recognize as havmg some weight and possibly significant 
social results. Thus the time required to produce a crop of cotton, 
the growing season, is about seven months, that of corn is about 
five or six months, except in the case of the ninety-day varieties of 
the far North, while that of spring wheat is about three or four 
months. It is obvious that where the given crop is practically the 
only one, the leisure time of the producer of cotton is less than 
that of corn and that of corn is less than that of wheat. Leisure 
time may mean only idleness and loafing, or it may mean self- 
improvement, farm organization for improvement of community 
and calling, recreation, culture — ^in general a larger life. It must 
also be conceded that crop response and the time devoted to cul- 
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tivation and harvesting will have a bearing on the amount and 
quality of labor employed, especially as to whether labor will be 
of the steady or seasonal variety. The presence or absence of 
migrant labor also determines to a large extent whether or not 
there shall appear in community life certain vicious and infectious 
symptoms. Again, the presence of a permanent labor force may 
eventually bring about a stratification of rural society into hired 
men and employers, and a permanent labor force is most likely 
to be found where the dominant crop idea is absent, that is, where 
farming is diversified. 

Ethnic rural communities. — ^An ethnic community is one whose 
population belongs wholly or chiefly to a certain race or nation- 
ality. There are rural communities m the United States of both 
the racial and immigrant ethnic kinds Of the former sort are the 
negro communities of the South and the Japanese agricultural 
groups of the Pacific coast districts. Samples of immigrant com- 
munities occur ail over the United States, although the intensity 
of distribution varies greatly. 

Only very recently have the national Census records enabled us 
to obtain a fairly clear conception of the distribution of general 
ethnic stocks on farms. Now, however, we have the figures on 
farm population according to nativity and race for each state. 
We have estimated the appropriate percentages, and the results 
are presented in Table 3, on page 107. 

There are sections of the South where the rural population is 
not only chiefly but almost exclusively negro. This is more espe- 
cially true of the so-called black belt,^’ an almost continuous 
chain of counties extending from Virginia, through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana to Texas. Negroes 
in this belt of counties constitute from 35 to 75 per cent of the 
total population, and the proportion in the country is greater than 
in the cities. Whole counties exist where the negroes are from five 
to ten times as numerous as the whites. 

Negro communities, — Several things combine to make negro 
communities distinctive. (1) Negroes are black ^ ^ people, and where 
many black people are thrown in proximity with whites a some- 
what violent and sometimes bitter race prejudice arises. This 
tendency is manifesting itself at the present time in South Africa, 
where the ^^race problem is assuming troublesome proportions, 
A recent negro leader there said that when the white man came 
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TABLE 3 


Number op Rural Farm Foreign Born Whites, Negroes, and Native 
Whites and the Per Cent They Are of the Rural Farm Population, 
1930, BY Divisions ^ 



Foreign Born Whites 

Negroes 

1 Native Born Whites 

Division 

Number 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per Cent 
of Rural 
Farm 
Population 

Number 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per Cent 
of Rural 
Farm 
Population 

Number 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per Cent 
of Rural 
Farm Pop- 
ulation 

United States 

1,084 

36 

4,681 

15 6 

23,081 

79.0 

New England 

64 

12 8 

1 

02 

434 

87.0 

Middle Atlantic 
East North 

125 

75 

11 

* 

1,536 

918 

Central 

West North 

259 

58 

18 

0.4 

4,171 

93.7 

Central 

346 

69 

25 

.Jc 

4,621 

92 2 

South Atlantic 
East South 

16 

* 

1,941 

33.0 

3,096 

66.5 

Central 

West South 

6 

* 

1,482 

29 2 

3,593 

70.7 

Central 

46 

09 

1,186 

' 22 4 

3,775 

71 1 

Mountain 

71 

64 

2 

02 

923 

82.0 

Pacific 

150 

13 6 

4 

03 

841 

76 3 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 


Attention points in Table 3. 

1 The North and West contain the bulk of the foreign born whites 
while the South has most of the rural farm negroes. Accordingly we find 
the larger percentage of ethnic communities in those districts, since 
rural farm foreigners and negroes together number over five and a half 
million. 

2. There are foreign born white rural farm communities in the South, 
despite the small percentage of that class of inhabitants there; and 
there may be rural farm negro communities in the North and West 
although none have come to the writer’s notice In only two northern 
states do negroes constitute more than 1 per cent of the rural farm pop- 
ulation* New Jersey with 3.8 per cent and Missouri with 2 7. 

3. There are over a half million Orientals and Mexicans in the western 
and southwestern states that are not included in the table. Four-fifths 
of them are Mexicans, most of whom live in a few southwestern states. 
Extensive and frequent rural farm communities are found in the West 
and Southwest. 

to South Africa the negro had the land and the white man had the 
Bible, but that now the white man has the land and the negro 
the Bible. (2) The negro has been a slave in America and in the 

1 Derived from Census, 1930. Populahon Bulletin, Second Series; Composition 
and Characteristics of the Population, Table 38. 
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South; and this fact follows the negro now and confronts him in 
various ways. To have been owned, to have been servile, carries 
with it the imputation of inferiority. So the negro is relegated to 
a lower place in the economic order and has no standing among 
whites of the Southland often none in the North — in the “sociaL^ 
or sociability sense. (3) Largely as a consequence of slavery and race 
prejudice, the rural negro is apt to be ignorant and illiterate, and has 
not developed high appreciation of the value of attaining property, 
the worth of thrift, and of personal responsibility. His schools 
are poor, his teachers insufficiently trained, his religion and re- 
ligious leaders of a primitive and superstitious character. (4) The 
negro has been generally disfranchised throughout the South and 
IS impotent politically, which means of course that he lacks political 
and legal means of rectifying many conditions which help to keep 
him down. 

But on the whole, the negro of the South is making progress. He 
IS learning industry for his own benefit instead of for a master’s, 
lowering his race record for illiteracy, getting better schools and 
teachers, attaining some property, and becoming a landowner of 
considerable importance in certain sections. A broader and more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the whites would doubtless 
be beneficial to negro communities. 

Immigrant communities. — ^The immigrant type of ethnic rural 
communities is widespread throughout the nation, but chiefly dis- 
tributed through the North. So long as our immigrants came 
chiefly from western and northwestern Europe and the British 
Isles, the bulk of them settled on the land in this country. Then 
we had large settlements almost purely of Germans, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and the like. Such states as Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas were extensively settled by northwest Euro- 
peans. Then there was plenty of accessible and cheap land, and 
our cities were not so large in proportion to the nation and did 
not furnish so many opportunities for ready work and cash. But 
m recent decades, especially since about 1890, what is called the 
^^new immigration” has dominantly flowed out of Europe to 
America and the ^^old immigration” has comparatively receded 
in importance. And while some of the new migrants settle on 
land, the majority of them locate in cities, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were mostly peasants in Europe. 

In 1930, only 25.2 per cent of the 13,366,507 foreign born white 
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residents of the United States lived in rural areas and 54 per cent 
of these were in cities and villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
The comparative weight of the foreign born element in the rural- 
farm population is seen by placmg that element on a quota basis. 
If the rural farm population had this element m proportion to its 
own weight in the national population it would have about 
3,318,000 foreign born inhabitants. But it only had 1,000,084 of 
such persons, or only 32 6 per cent of its quota Compared with 
this, the rural non-farm population had about 84 per cent of its 
quota while urban areas had 143 per cent of their quota. 

From the table recently presented in this section, pertaining to 
ethnic stocks on farms, are found the figures on the distribution of 
the foreign born engaged in agriculture, chiefly as farmers, but 
partly as farm laborers. We note there that (1) such persons are 
only 3.6 per cent of the nation^s farm population; (2) they con- 
stitute from 12 per cent to 14 per cent of the farmmg people in 
only two divisions, New England and the Pacific coast; (3) they 
are an unimportant item in the Southern divisions; and (4) they 
make up from 6 to 7 per cent of the farmers m other divisions. 

In a few states, foreign born farmers are a more important ele- 
ment in agriculture. Nevada leads in this respect, with 16 per 
cent of its farmers foreign born. North Dakota stands next, with 
15.7 per cent and California follows with 15 per cent of its farmers 
foreign born. 

Interesting immigrant rural communities may be found in many 
states: Italians in New York and m several Southern states; Ger- 
mans and Poles in Wisconsin and neighboring states; Scandinavian 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas; Poles and German-Russian in 
North Dakota. In some cases the whole population was recently 
foreign born. 

Perhaps the Italians have had greater difficulty in fitting into 
American agriculture than have any other people, and this is largely 
because their kind of farming in Italy is quite different from the 
American. Many Italian farmers have been vineyard growers and 
small farmers, and know little of diversified or large scale farming. 

A few general statements may safely be made regarding immi- 
grant farm communities. (1) The immigrants are generally poor 
when they first settle on the land here, and have a hard struggle for 
the first year or two. Thus, the Italian settlement at Tontitown, Ar- 
kansas, was housed in pole shacks during the first year and suffered 
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great hardships irom exposure and lack of supplies. The men and 
boys went to the mines of Kansas and Missouri to earn enough 
money to keep the colony alive But after a few years, these con- 
ditions were overcome, farming was a success, comfortable homes 
were built, and schools and churches were erected. This has been 
the ultimate outcome of most immigrant colonies. 

(2) Such colonies tend to preserve their language and customs 
during the first generation in America. This is due partly to the 
fact that this is the natural and inevitable thing to do, as a popu- 
lation cannot change its language and customs at will, and partly 
to the fact that the foreigners encounter some prejudice from 
native American neighbors. Being looked down on and repelled, 
the colonists do not ^^mix as soon as they otherwise might do. 
The Italian settlement just mentioned found a very strong initial 
prejudice among the native neighbors in Arkansas. This mani- 
fested itself at one time in the attempt on the part of a gang of 
boys to burn down the Italian church. But after a few years, 
prejudice abated and the two populations participated in com- 
munity activities together. Especially was tliis true after the 
native children began to attend the parochial school established 
by the Italians, a school superior to the local schools. 

(3) After the first generation, or better, as fast as the young 
generation comes on to the stage of action, the backwardness and 
aloofness of immigrant rural settlements disappear. The second 
generation goes to school with native-born children, gets the 
country's language, and imbibes its customs, ideals, spirit, and 
ambitions. Often it intermarries with the native stock. The 
standards of living rise, and sooner or later it is impossible to 
distinguish between the old native element and the foreign ex- 
traction. This is most fortunate and testifies to the winning ex- 
cellence of the American spirit and institutions.^' 

The open-county community. — The open-country community 
has been the prevailing type of American agricultural community 
during most of the national history. Its name suggests what it is, 
a group of agricultural people who have developed a community 
consciousness and one or more interests respecting which they 
co-operate, and who have a center or centers where they meet to 
discuss and promote those common aims. 

How many such communities there are in the United States it 
is possible only to approximate roughly. Taking the statement of 
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the Federal Bureau of Education that there are in this country 
256,000 school buildings outside of all incorporated places, and 
making use of our later estimate that the agricultural population 
probably occupies not over half of the land area of the nation, it 
would appear that there is at least a school center for each farming 
district three miles square. If it is true that wherever there is a 
common interest expressing itself in organization and co-operation, 
there is a community, then there are many open-country com- 
munities in the United States. Beyond this, there are churches 
and other organizations which often are housed in the open 
country. 

Generally speakmg, these open-country communities are back- 
ward in social spirit and co-operative organization. The occasional 
‘^meeting,” funeral, school exhibition, and school election are not 
enough to set the common life into vital pulsation. The old literary 
society, the debate, the spellmg school, the singing class, and the 
long-drawn-out revivals were useful instruments — ^now generally 
forgotten — ^to awaken the neighborhood consciousness. Perhaps 
the farmers^ club and other agencies may come to serve as superior 
substitutes. 

Farm-village community. — ^With the exception of the United 
States, Canada, South American nations, and Australasia, prac- 
tically every civilized farming population whose history is known 
has at some time passed through the stage of development known 
as the ancient village community This community, as typified 
in the medieval English village community, was sufficiently de- 
scribed in the chapter on the evolution of rural society. It was 
found there that it was an agricultural village consisting of any- 
where from a few to about a hundred families, that both the arable 
lands and commons were communally owned, that the costlier farm 
equipment was only collectively owned, and that the land farmed 
was allotted yearly by the heads of families. The Russian rmr 
appears to be a late survivor of this kind of farm community. 

This village community has not come down to our time in most 
European and English lands as it formerly existed, for while the 
agricultural populations of those countries quite largely live in 
villages, from which they go out to work on the surrounding lands, 
the communistic feature has long since disappeared. Those village 
populations may now go out to farm their own plots, the plots of 
others, or to work as hired laborers for owner or renter employers. 
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Residence m farm villages is still the dominant mode of spatial 
distribution for the agricultural populations of the world. Living 
apart on separate farms is the dominant mode in Australia, South 
Africa, the United States and other American countries, Great 
Britain, Baltic peninsula peoples, and France. Elsewhere in the 
civilized world farmers are found living in villages predominantly. 

The kind of village occupied by the peasant farmers of Persia 
has been interestingly referred to by a recent writer. While 
Teheran is the seat of an experiment in representative government, 
most of the surrounding villages are a part of an Oriental feudal 
system as the property of the crown or the wealthy landowning 
nobles. In these dreary, unsanitary, adobe villages still centers 
the Persian peasant life — an existence entirely aloof from the 
modern world, dominated by bigotry and conservatism, and not 
yet ameliorated by medical science. From their centralized abodes 
the peasants go each day to till the surroundmg fields with tools 
and methods similar to those employed by their forebears.^^ ^ 

The farm villages of portions of Utah and some other states 
peopled by Mormons are samples of this land of rural community. 
When the Mormons went to Utah, there was danger from Indian 
attacks, were farmers to live apart on individual farms There 
were also to be overcome the remoteness from civilization and 
the loneliness which such remoteness in a great wilderness en- 
gendered. The Mormon church desired, in addition, to develop a 
system which would promote the greatest possible solidarity 
among members of the faith, and more especially among the new 
converts. Besides this, the land had to be watered by means of 
irrigation, thereby permitting relatively small farms and, conse- 
quently, promoting compactness of population. For all these 
reasons, Brigham Young determined that his followers should 
settle in farm villages. So in Cache Valley and in some other 
portions of Utah, one sees few individual farm residents. 

Those who live in these villages have nearly an acre of land 
in connection with the dwellmg, perhaps another five acres in the 
first ring of such plots of land outside the village, and, it may 
be, a larger tract in a still more distant ring of plots of ten acres 
or more each, The wealthier farmers own still more plots farther 
out. This was the original plan, and it has been carried out with 
more or less modification. 

^ Bird, P L., The National Geographic Magazine, Apr , 1921, p, 392. 
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Such a village is sometimes a place of hundreds of families, and 
supports stores, shops, banks, and the customary businesses of 
small towns — although it seems that these are less developed than 
commonly, since the inhabitants are prone to transact their busi- 
ness in the larger towns and cities, where these are available. 
But the church and school life are fully developed, and the Mormon 
church has done much to stimulate and provide for the recreational 
side of lifed 

Rurban community, — ^The rurban, or town-country community, 
exists wherever a population made up of a village and surrounding 
farmers is orgamzed to carry on an mterest or several interests. 
We have no exact method of determining the frequency of this 
type, but it IS possible to make a rough estimate of the number 
of rurban commumties m this country. Estimates made by 

H. N. Morse and others place the number of incorporated and 
unincorporated hamlets, villages, and cities of less than 5,000 in- 
habitants in 1920 at nearly 53,000, of which over 14,000 were m- 
corporated. The total number of incorporated and unincorporated 
places of all sizes amounted to approximately 54,000.^ 

The area of continental United States outside of Alaska is about 

I, 900,000,000 acres, just about half of which is devoted to agri- 
culture. Relatively few of the hamlets, villages, and cities lie 
outside agricultural districts Were they all within the agricultural 
area, there would be a hamlet, village, or city nucleus for approxi- 
mately each 28 square miles of territory. This would mean that, 
if these centers were equally distributed over this half of the na- 
tional domain, every district of about seven miles square would 
contain such a center, and that practically the entire agricultural 
population would have reasonable access to village, semi-urban, 
or urban centers. But no such regularity of distribution of places 
and population exists Where population is dense, as in the eastern 
half of the nation — outside of mountain districts — ^there are few 
agricultural populations out of reach of such centers; but in the 
western half, where population is thin and where great districts 
he remote from railways, such is not the case. 

The relationship between the two kinds of population, village 

^ See also Gillette, J. M , Constructive Rural Sociology^ The Macmillan Company, 
1916. 61-4, for perhaps the costliest published account of this type 

2 Pigures are from a letter to the writer from Rev. H. N Morse, Research Direc- 
tor, Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church m the U S of America, 
Dec. 18, 1923. 
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and agricultural, constituting a rurban community, will receive 
attention m a later chapter It will be found that in some respects 
such a community tends to be a double or divided one What we 
need to recogni 25 e here is, that where a conflict of interest has not 
occurred so as to create hostility between the two populations, 
there exists the condition for a much more complete and richer 
community life than in the average open-country community. 
The village or city is the center of life in many respects. There 
is a likelihood that more interests will arise m the agricultural 
population and be served in such a community than in one without 
such a center. Schools, churches, lodges, social clubs, and places 
of recreation exist to call forth mterest and concentrate social 
contact and co-operative endeavor. Further, especially in the 
case of towns and small cities, there is available a considerable 
body of trained and capable leaders for initiating and directing 
activities in many of the common fields of interest. 

Single-center communities. — ^There are rural communities which 
are single-center communities, and although we have already no- 
ticed these in discussing open-country communities, they are 
tabulated separately for the purpose of bringing them into con- 
trast with multiple-center communities and for emphasizing their 
reality. Probably the bulk of open-country communities are com- 
munities of this type, but there is a tendency in the country to 
place school, church, community-hall, store, blacksmith shop, and 
the like at some central point and so to create a social center. The 
development of the consolidated school also tends to awaken other 
than strictly school interests and gives them realization and a 
home in the school building. 

Some of these single mterest centers have manifested great 
virility, and have shown a persistence and dominancy in the face 
of the competition and rivalry of near-by village centers. Such 
a community was the Pleasant Hill community when it was sur- 
veyed twenty years ago. It is located twelve miles southeast of 
Eugene, Oregon, between the Coast Fork and the Middle Fork of 
the Willamette, and between two railroads. The history of this 
community goes back over half a century. After it had been the 
home of a pioneer Disciple church for many years, a union high 
school was established in 1907, the first of the kind in the state. 
Whereas, tendencies toward breaking up the old community were 
beginning to manifest themselves, as new settlers came in to take 
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the place of the old pioneers, the establishment of this four-year 
high school and the union of five districts saved the day. The com- 
petition with villages located on near-by railroads might be ex- 
pected to sap the vigor of this community. Nevertheless, it has held 
its own and even draws students from some of the villages, for its 
high school is recognized as the best m the region. In spite of the 
fact that good roads and bridges lead from Pleasant Hill to at least 
two of these villages, a good deal of the social life of the larger dis- 
trict centers at the Hill It is said that the annual picnic at Pleasant 
Hill is the largest thing of its kind in the whole county.^ 

Cultural types of communities. — Rural communities may be 
designated according to the level of culture which they manifest 
and accordmg to whether or not they exhibit a static or progressive 
tendency in respect to culture. By culture is here meant, not the 
refinement of intelligence, manners, and accomplishments which 
are said to denote the cultured individual, but the level of intelli- 
gence and technological attainments which serve to distinguish 
gradations in the evolution of society. As the various societies of 
the world may be graded according to the measure of their attain- 
ments in scientific insight into nature and society and the practical 
arts of manipulating and controlling conditions in both nature and 
society, so rural communities maybe likewise estimated and ranked. 

That this is not a fictitious and barren method of classification 
may be observed by contrasting some agricultural populations. 
Merely to mention the average negro rural community of the 
“Black Belt,'^ the white neighborhoods of the hill and mountain 
country of the Ozark and southern Appalachian regions, the poorer 
type of farming districts in the North, and the most advanced and 
up-to-date farming sections in the best agricultural states all over 
the nation, brings out the gradation In this series we have a steady 
advance from the superstitious, unscientific outlook and the almost 
primitive methods of response in agricultural and social operations 
and activities, through intermediate grades up to a scientific com- 
prehension of the essential forces at work in nature and society, 
and a rational and nicely adapted use of means and methods in the 
attainment of the desired ends Concomitantly there is a broaden- 
ing of the lives and an emancipation of the minds and souls of men 
for the freer expression of aspirations and ideals. 

1 A Rural Survey of Lane County ^ Oregon, Country Church Work Board, Home 
Missions Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1916, 
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Where culture has become static, we have examples of backward 
communities or communities with arrested development. It is 
probable that such communities are to be found in practically 
every state of the nation, although they are more likely to occur in 
the older portions, especially where the physical environment has 
served to isolate considerable populations and communities, and to 
cut them off from the great vitalizing currents of life. The com- 
munities of the West, even in the mountam districts, are generally 
too young to exhibit these traits in their worst expression, yet in 
due time they may be expected to follow the trend of the older 
neighborhoods of the East and South Certainly there are places 
even now which clearly manifest symptoms of arrested develop- 
ment, if not of decay. 

The classical example of arrested rural communities is the great 
southern Appalachian mountam and tableland region stretching 
over portions of some eight states The population of this region 
is pure white and comes from various stocks that settled there 
over a century ago. When the currents of population flowed west 
to fill up the national domain, these settlers were, for the most 
part, untouched by the flow. Also, as the nation advanced in 
general cultural development, these regions remained stationary. 
Because of their isolation, the inhabitants did not adopt the in- 
ventions, utilities, scientific ideas, and new modes of living as 
those things came into use elsewhere. After a century they found 
themselves far behind the level of culture of the nation at large. 
But it is to be remembered that in body, natural strength of mind, 
and wholesomeness of life and morals, these populations are in- 
ferior to none; and now that their settlements are opening to roads, 
modern inventions, and scientific ideas, this portion of the nation 
holds out much promise. 

Trends in rural communities, — Surveys that have been made of 
rural communities indicate two distinctive trends which have been 
takmg place m them First, there is a tendency for open-country 
and village neighborhoods to merge into what we have termed the 
rurban type. J. H. Kolb and A. F Wileden ^ found this tendency 
in Wisconsin in 1927, and Kolb has again detected a strong tide in 
the same direction for the period, 1921-31.2 Second, there is also 

1 Kolb, J H , and Wileden, A P., Special Interest Groups in Rural Society f He- 
search Bui. 84, Agr. Exp, Sta , Madison, Wis , 1927. 

2 Kolb, J H , Trends of Country ISfeighhorhooda^ Research Bui. 120, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Madison, Wis , 1933. 
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a movement toward a larger ^Hnterest community and away from 
a mere locality neighborhood or a smaller area interest community. 
The Wisconsin studies just alluded to discovered this trend, and 
those in Otsego county, New York, by Dwight Sanderson and 
H F. Dorn also make note of the same fact ^ The two trends noted 
may be parts of the same movement toward larger commumties 
as the result of improved transportation But a large proportion of 
the larger community organizations begun a decade ago have 
lapsed and it remains to be seen how far the results of the trends 
are permanent. 

Comparison of community types. — We invite an inspection of 
the table on pages 118-119, Table 4, which contrasts open-country, 
rurban, and urban communities in three respects. The first is the 
simplest type, the last is the most complex, and the rurban is 
somethmg of an approximation of each of the others. Thus we have 
an ascending series from simplicity to intricacy in the social situa- 
tion, Small cities are undoubtedly communities of the face-to-face 
kind, but the same is not true of large cities. They probably should 
be regarded as great societies or a series of more or less articulated 
small communities. The reader will be able to detect and empha- 
size the more important differences between the types thrown into 
contrast. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is a type the same thing as being typical'*’ 

2 What IS the relation between a typical man and men generally? Between 
a typical county and other counties*^ Between a typical community and 
other communities? 

3. Is there any community m the United States that is typical of all the 
communities of the nation? 

4. Is there any rural community in the nation that is typical of all other rural 
communities? 

5. If there- were a dozen types of rural communities, what would be their 
relation to one another? Would there be an 3 rbhing m common? 

6. How would you go about it to discover the various types of rural commu- 
nities? 

7. Could the survey be made useful in ascertaining types? 

8. Suppose you attempt to select the township in your county that is represen- 
tative of all the other townships m your county. 

9. Look up the Mennonites and see if their kind of communal life fits into 
any of the types described m the text. 

1 Sanderson, Dwight, “Locating the Rural Community,” The Cornell Reading 
Course for the Farm, Lesson 158, Ithaca, N. Y., 1920, 
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TABLE 4 


Comparative Characteristics op Three Types op Community 


Characteristics 

I Open Country 

II. Rurban 

III City 

1. Common In- 
terests 

Diffused 

General socia- 
bility 

Neighboring 

A few specialized 
School 

Churches 

Clubs 

More numerous 
Some not com- 
mon to both 
populations 
Some common to 
both 

Split on econom- 
ic, sometimes 
on educational 
lines 

Many common to 
whole 

Water, sewage, 
etc. 

Neighborhoods 
may have dif- 
ferent interests 

2. Boundaries 

Indefinite 

Not coincident 
with township 
or school- 

boundaries 

Not often geo- 
graphical 
Merging into 

each other 

Indefinite 

Interests draw to- 
ward different 
centers 

Shows, fairs, etc , 
draw visitors 
from a dis- 
tance 

Definite for city 
Neighborhoods 
grade into each 
other 

Suburbs 
Satellite cities 

3. Center or Cen- 
ters of In- 
terest 

Help locate 

boundaries 
Cause overlap- 
ping of adja- 
cent popula- 
tions 

One or more 
centers 

Village a cluster 
of centers 
Interests nu- 

merous, hence 
centers pro- 
vided for them 
Farm and nu- 
clear popula- 
tions may have 
some separate 
centers 

Many found in 
business center, 
common to all 
Neighborhoods 
may have cen- 
ters 

Industrial sec- 
tions 

4. Organization 

Mere neighbor- 
ing without or- 
ganization 
Definite school, 
church, or other 
organizations 
in commumty 
Organizations 
generally few 

More because of 
Greater popu- 
lation 

More numer- 
ous interests 
Some commu- 
nity-wide, most 
not 

Some city-wide 
organizations 
Many local organ- 
izations 
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TABLE 4 — Coniintted 


Comparative Characteristics op Three Types of Community — Continued 


CHAHACTERtSTICS 

I Open Country 

II Rurban 

III. City 

5. Leadership 

Necessary to 

maintenance of 
common inter- 
est and organ- 
ization 

Country handi- 
capped by lack 
of trained 
leaders 

Usually more 

Population 
greater 

More numer- 
ous interests 
Professional 
classes 
present 

A developed lead- 
ership more fre- 
quent 

Inequitably dis- 
tributed 
throughout 
city 

6. Distribution of 
Population 

Wide separation 
and low density , 
Density vanable, , 
according to , 
area 1 

Greater as a 
whole 

Densest at center 
Outer density 

conditioned by 
size of farms 

Vanes from city 
to city and with 
size 

Much denser than 
in smaller com- 
munities 

7. Technological 
and Cul- 
tural Stand- 
ards 

Knowledge and 
customs cen- 
tered about 

and colored 
by agricultural 
production and 
technique 

Vocations multi- 
plied 

Culture more 

complex 

Outlooks tend to 
vary 

Multifarious 
Culture dom- 

inated by in- 
dustrial and 

commercial 

Some neighbor- 
hoods have dis- 
tinctive 

8. Social Strati- 
fication 

Slight 

Racial 

Owner and ten- 
ant 

Employer and 
laborer 

Old and new or 
aristocrats and 
“poor whites “ 

Greater than in 
open country 
Occupational 

Town vs. country 
“Position” more 
m evidence 

Many classes, due 
to business and 
occupational 
and racial dif- 
ferences Labor 
ranks in some 
neighborhoods 
“Upper class” 
noticeable in 
others 
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10. Where would you class a Pueblo Indian groups 

XL What would be the advantage to anyone or to any group to be able to 
make a map of the nation on which all the rural communities were rep- 
resented according to type? 

12 (a) Distinguish between a neighborhood and a community. (b) Do 
either have definite boundary lines 

13. (a) Can you add to traits common to all rural communities? (b) Which 
of them is not found in urban communities? 

14. (a) Compare the traits common to nomadic and stationary types of rural 
community (b) Could there be a high culture level nomadic community^ 
(c) Has there ever been a nomadic rural (agricultural) community m the 
Americas^ 

15 (a) Distinguish between topographic and crop response communities, 
(b) May the region (large area) m which they are found be identical*** 

16 (a) What kinds of ethnic rural communities are there*** (b) Distinguish 
the divisions which are the chief home of each 

17. (a) Interpret Table 3 in the light of normal quota as seen m the national 
percentage of rural population that is foreign bom white, negro, and 
native born white (that is 3 6 is the normal mode of distribution of foreign 
born, 15 6 is that mode for negroes, and 79 is the mode for native white) 
(b) Which divisions are above and beneath their quotas? 

18 (a) What foreign born ethnic groups are not threatened by extinction 
as the result of immigration restriction laws and cultural assimilation? 
(b) Are there any conditions working for the extinction of negro rural 
communities? 

19 Make a study of some ethnic rural community m your vicinity to discover 
its chief problems of adaptation. 

20. Compare open-country and rurban communities as to number in nation, 
area covered, populousness, density, regularity and definiteness of bound- 
aries, technology, institutional and organizational equipment, cultural 
level and activities. 

21. (a) Give history, traits, and location of farm- village communities ^ (b) Is 
not their importance a justification for greater attention being paid them? 

22. (a) Give samples of single center communities, (b) Are arrested rural 
communities chiefly of that sort? (c) Explain the existence of arrested 
rural communities. 

23 Point out some of the trends in the development of rural communities. 

24 (a) Inspect Table 4 carefully as to comparison of three community types, 
(b) In which of the nine sets of characteristics is there the greatest differ- 
ence? (c) Can you add any other set of characteristics? (d) Does the 
table signify simplicity or complexity of community life? 
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CHAPTEE VIII 


PHYSICAL TRAITS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
INHABITANTS 

Rac«s as mixtures. — ^There are long standing opinions and pro- 
nounced dogmas that country and city have exercised a selective 
influence on populations with the result that agricultural and urban 
inhabitants are characterized by pronounced anthropometrical 
attributes. The student of human migrations and of racial inter- 
mixtures will inevitably, because of his knowledge, have grave 
doubts concerning such propositions. The very fact that the inter- 
mingling of racial stocks for thousands of years has left no simon- 
pure races of a major dimension brings the conclusion that every 
so-called race is a fusion and conglomerate of many racial elements. 
All that the physical fact of race today can mean is to serve as a 
point of emphasis among populations as to color, form of hair, 
stature, form of head, and the like. Thus negro populations have 
a greater proportion of dark colored persons and persons of a darker 
hue than others; but other populations have dark colored persons, 
sometimes darker than many so-called negroes. The so-called 
Caucasian race graduates in color all the way from very light skm, 
hair, and eyes to a very dark hue of all these features. It is very 
diflicult to justify our allusion to it as a ^ Vhite race.^^ What is true 
of color is true of head form, stature, line of face, shape and setting 
of eyes, form of nose, and all other features. 

Rural and urban populations as mixtures. — Now if races are such 
a jumble of physical traits and if there are no ^^pure breed^' races 
because of mingling and marriage across racial lines, it is all the 
more probable that there is nothing to match supposedly differen- 
tiated agricultural and urban physical stocks in the United States 
where there has always been such an interchange of inhabitants. 
We recall that for a hundred and fifty years streams of inhabitants 
from both country and cities have been flowing westward to settle 
the farming regions, so that farming people represent a fusion of the 
two. In recent times the currents from cities to country have like- 
wise been of notable size, as we shall see in Chapter XII, still 
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further producing an amalgam agricultural population. On the 
other side has been the ceaseless flow from country to city. City 
growth, so long as we can test it statistically, has been the result 
quite extensively of this farm-town migration Urban populations 
today are the fusions of rural-urban with urban inhabitants. On 
both sides, the fused results flow out or in and still further amal- 
gamate with so-called rural or urban people. So when we think 
about it seriously and historically there is little basis for expecting 
the appearance of distinctive rural and urban stocks of inhabitants. 
Consequently, our task is a small one in this chapter. It will very 
briefly summarize the findings in a non-statistical and general 
manner of the comparative studies that have been made. So little 
that is positive and incontrovertible evidence m support of differ- 
ential stocks is obtainable that the whole matter might well be 
dismissed as irrelevant and empty. However, for scientific reasons 
the situation deserves a very brief rehearsal.^ 

Stature. — The average stature of the rural population compared 
with that of the city population is taller in many countries and 
areas, shorter in several other countries and areas; and is similar 
in some other countries and areas. The same is true in regard to the 
average stature of the agricultural class compared with the average 
stature of the city population. In the countries where the pre- 
dominant native population is racially tall, as in Great Britain and 
the United States, the rural population tends to be taller than the 
city population; in the areas and countries with a racially short 
native population (Italy) the opposite phenomena are predominant. 
In the countries where the native population is composed of differ- 
ent races (Russia, etc.) there may be no uniformity and the picture 
is checkered. It is to be understood, of course, that m the cities 
there is greater mixture of races. 

As a rule one can say that if the racial stock is the same, then 
the city population grows and matures as fast as the population of 
the surrounding country. The city environment is not more or less 
favorable to growth and stature than the country environment, 
except in certain cities and under special circumstances. 

Weight — ^As a rule the weight of the country population taken 
as a whole, seems to be somewhat above that of the city popula- 

^ The reader is referred to a very extended and competent presentation of the de- 
tailed facts, supposed proofs and their critical examination in Systematic Source Book 
in itural Sociology ^ by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, 1932, Vol. 3, Chap. 18. 
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tion. The rule is not quite certain and has exceptions. The differ- 
ence is due probably to the difference in environmental conditions 
principally, and not to the selection of a racially heavier people by 
the country and a lighter by the city. The weight of a city popula- 
tion has a greater variability than that of the country population. 
The causes of this are a greater range of contrasts in the city en- 
vironmental conditions, and a greater racial heterogeneity of its 
population, compared with the country population and environ- 
ment. Weight like stature differs among races. 

Build. — ^Build is the relation of weight to stature. One of the 
formulas used for finding it is the following one used m drafting men 

for the United States Army in 1917-18: — = Build. 

In the countries where the comparative stature of the rural 
population IS lower or equal to that of the urban population, and 
the weight of the rural is equal to or higher than that of the urban 
population, the index of build of the rural population will be higher 
than that of the city population. In the countries where the stature 
of the rural population is taller, while the weight is equal to that of 
the City population, the urbanites^ index of build will be higher. 

Chest circumference. — As a rule, the rural population seems to 
be larger chested than the urban population, but chest dimensions 
differ according to races and must be corrected accordingly. The 
reason for the greater chest among rural is mainly due to en- 
vironmental conditions, e.g., fresh air, outdoor life, muscular work, 
etc This is verified by the fact that in the cities it varies greatly 
among the different types of workers. It might occur that a nation 
predominantly made up of farming people manifested a mean chest 
expansion greater than that of a nation of the same racial stock 
that was predominantly urban. 

Cephalic index. — ^The cephalic index is an anthropometrical 
device for the comparison of the form of the head. It is obtained 
by dividing the greatest breadth by the greatest length of the head 
and multiplying the result by 100. A skull 6 inches wide and 10 
inches long would have an index of 60 while one of a breadth of 8 
and a length of 10 inches is represented by an index of 80 Pride of 
ancestry on the part of certain racial dogmatists has gone with a 
certain form of head. Thus the Nordicists have attempted to 
monopolize longheadedness represented by a low cephalic index, 
and on that and other scores claim for the so-called Nordics a 
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superiority. A European school of anthropologists at one tune 
sought to show that cities attracted longheads and left broadhead 
inferiors behind. But a critical examination of their position (see 
Chapter XXVI), m the light of their own and more recent studies 
disproves their contention and undermines their position Cer- 
tainly m the United States, as we have said, it would be difficult to 
discover a ground for a belief in any such differential results of 
migration. 

Pigmentation. — One group of investigators rnto comparative 
skin colorations finds that urban inhabitants are somewhat darker 
generally than are agriculturists, while another group of studies 
which are just as thorough and authoritative discovers that there 
is no observable difference between them. The affirming investiga- 
tors sought to explain then supposed results by means of an en- 
vironmental hypothesis, namely, that the physical environment of 
cities is such as to produce darker skinned people. That wind, sun, 
moisture, and other climatic features do have an influence in 
determining complexions, temporarily, at least, is an accepted fact 
for which scientific explanations are to be found. But it is m the 
country we expect to find their greatest darkening results, since it 
is there that the greatest exposure to wind, storm, sunshine, and 
what not occurs. 

Pubescence and maturation. — We know that the adolescent 
stage of individual development varies among human beings ac- 
cording to family strains and especially according to climate. This 
is true for both sexes The young of the United States mature 
sexually earlier by as much as a year or two in the extreme South- 
ern portions than in the extreme Northern portions of the nation. 
But there is no reason to think that rural populations as a whole 
differ in this respect from urban populations as a whole. There are 
no conclusive studies showing that there is such a difference and 
just as conclusive studies that there is not. But within both pop- 
ulation classes, divergencies due to family stock and climatic con- 
ditions obtain. 

Conclusions. — ^We arrive at the common sense view that, due 
to the prevalence of widespread migrations of human groups, 
racial stocks, and individuals and their inevitable and long con- 
tinued interbreeding, there can be no essential difference in physi- 
cal characteristics between urbanites and ruralites. We recognize 
that in some vicinities differences in stature, coloration, and other 
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bodily traits might arise because of peculiar conditions being pres- 
ent. Thus a city might draw within its confines foreign born 
persons characterized by some pronounced trait or traits to change 
the average of the city population and so cause it to differ from 
the surrounding populations in that or those particulars Or if, 
within a nation, the color of the more distant population drawn 
upon through migration were lighter or darker than that of the 
attracting city and immediately surrounding inhabitants, then if 
the contributions of the distant areas were sufficiently heavy, the 
complexion of the urban people might be changed accordingly. 
But these are extreme and rare cases and do not greatly affect the 
general situation. 

We further conclude that, if there were rather decided differ- 
ences between rural and urban populations in physical and bodily 
traits, it would have no important bearing on the health and vi- 
tality of the populations concerned, although in extreme instances it 
might be important for comparative physical strength. So far as 
we now know, stature, chest expansion, weight, coloration, form 
of head, and the other physical features that go to differentiate 
racial stocks are not correlated for the masses of people with health 
and vitality. A short man on the average is as healthy and robust 
as a tall one, a small one as a large one, a dark one as a light one, 
a broad head as a long head. 

We further conclude that if there were perceptible physical 
differences between rural and urban populations on the average it 
would be of no known importance for socio-cultural, socio- 
economic, socio-political or cultural development in general. 
There is no significance attached to color, head form, stature, and 
the lilce for matters of achievement. No one has ever been able to 
collect a set of data purporting to show that any of these in them- 
selves, that is by reason of their nature, have a determining effect 
upon inherent capacity to achieve which has stood the test of 
critical examination. We are warranted in dismissing all this set 
of considerations as being determinative for rural and urban 
health and vitality, both physical and mental, from practical 
consideration. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) What theory and assumption regarding differences m physical traits 
of agricultural and urban populations have been made? (b) Upon the 
analogy of races and race mixtures, what might we expect? 

2. What sets of facts indicate that both urban and farm populations are 
mixtures and fusions? 

3. (a) Are farming people always, on the average, taller or shorter than 
urbanites? (b) TOat does the stature of the native population have to do 
with it? 

4. (a) Discuss the relative weights, build, and chest circumference of farmers 
and urbanites, (b) How could build be estimated? 

5 (a) What is the cephalic index? (b) How have racial dogmatists sought 
to connect migration and cephalic index? (c) Is it likely the index has 
changed in any way in this country as a result of rural migration (net 
result of rural-urban and urban-rural migration)? 

6. (a) For environmental reasons might farm inhabitants be expected to be 
darker than urban? (b) Would migration likely select complexion? 

7. Unless climatic differences between rural and urban inhabitants exist, is it 
likely that puberty comes earlier among farming than uiban inhabitants? 

8. Suppose ruralites and urbanites differed perceptibly regarding build, 
stature, and weight, would it have a bearing on health and vitality? 

9. Supposing they differed in color and cephalic index, would it have a bearing 
on mentality and capacity? 
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RURAL HEALTH AND VITALITY 

AN APPRECIATION OP GOOD HEALTH 

There are several effective ways by which an appreciation of the 
worth of health and vitality may be attained: by estimating the 
economic cost of sickness, by observing the suffering and depriva- 
tion of invalids, by comparing the lot of the masses m countries of 
high with those of low levels of socio-cultural development and 
by our attitude toward health during times of war. First, a close 
acquaintance with invalids is a basis of appreciating the worth of 
good health. There is apt to be much suffering by an invalid and 
life may be a continuum of misery. Then there is present the blight 
of illness on the outlook on life. Ambitions have been blasted; 
there is no hope for a career or success. The future holds little of 
active life's appeal. The invalid is dependent on others for assist- 
ance and care. It takes real courage for shut-ms to live cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly. 

Second, we have a basis of appreciating the '^good health" of 
our times by comparmg its mortality rates with those of lower 
levels of culture. General mortality rates are low now, our na- 
tional rate approximating 10.5 per 1,000 of the population. A 
century ago, civilized national death rates were double or treble 
that and the same is true of backward peoples now. Two centuries 
ago, 50 per cent of the inhabitants of England had died by the 
fifth year of age, while today less than one-fifth that proportion 
die by that time. In sections of India, Chile, and other countries 
from 35 to 50 per cent of the children die during the first year. 
In New Zealand it is only about 4.5 per cent, in our own nation 
it IS 6.2 (1931), in some of our best states it is about 4 while m 
some of our best conditioned cities it is as low as 1 2 And we are 
working for a further reduction and expect to attain it. We hope 
the national infant mortality rate may smk to the level of the 
most favored city now. 

Third, the worth of good health and valid life can be expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents, roughly. Extensive investigations of 
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the economic wastes of illness have been made at various times. 
A committee on national vitality some twenty years ago estimated 
the cost of time lost and of care while ill of the working class of 
the United States at $1,500,000,000. In or about 1920, a com- 
mittee of the national engineermg society was appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of wastes m their many phases. After doing so, 
they concluded that illness of workers ]s one of the chief causes. 
They estimated that preventable illness and death among the 
42,000,000 men and women gainfully employed entails an annual 
economic loss of about $1,800,000,000.^ 

Still more recently, Mr. L. I. Dublin, statistician for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, made an estimate of the cost of 
rearing children, the economic value of life at diiferent ages, the 
cost of unemployment due to illness and other items in the situa- 
tion. His conclusions are as follows: “Having due regard for the 
value of life at each age period, I estimate that the total capital 
value of the lives that can be saved annually through the applica- 
tion of modern preventive medicine and public health measures is 
over six billion dollars.'^ ^ 

Fourth, the value of good health is rated high during times of 
war. After our entrance as a nation into the World War, the Public 
Health Service of the federal government could say: “It is the 
patriotic duty of every loyal American to keep well." Production 
to the utmost limit from factory, farm, mine, and forest demands 
the restriction of disease to the minimum. “Sickness from pre- 
ventable diseases means loss of time, money, and decreased effi- 
ciency and will impede America in her reconstruction work." ® In- 
dividuals make up the nation or a society, and either aggregate 
depends for its efficiency on the vigor of its constituent members. 

Few perfectly healthy people. — ^There is wide departure from the 
standards of health and hygiene which competent authorities 
assert is within the bounds of attainment. There is no physically 
perfect race or human stock, and even representatives of the popu- 
lation taken at the most favorable age period show startling de- 
fects. Thus more than 30 per cent of the young men of the nation 
were pronounced defective as a result of the draft examinations of 
1917-18, Further, of the 548,992 southern rural children exam- 


1 Chennery, W. L., “Waste in Industry,” Survey, Vol. 46: Aug. 1, 1921 
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ined by the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 39 per cent were 
infected with hookworm. Again, the findings of the Life Extension 
Institute are to the effect that only 2.4 per cent of life insurance 
policyholders exammed were normal; the rest needed advice as to 
health and living habits, and 65.75 per cent were referred to 
physicians for treatment Similar exammations by other agencies 
yield approximately fche same results. 

Possibilities of improved vitality. — The lengthening span of life 
in historic times denotes that there is no iron law of mortality, 
except for the upper and possibly ultimate age limits of life. How 
long people will live is determined, on the average, by the level 
of cultural development at which they live The average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has lengthened enormously in recent times and 
there are possible gams ahead of us That of India prior to the 
World War was 23 years and may be taken to represent the 
average attamed ever 3 rwhere a few hundred years ago. Now in 
the advanced nations, it is up m the 50^s and 60's, being about 56 
in the United States while it is as high as 64 in New Zealand. The 
average span of life lengthens with the advance of sanitary science 
and preventive medicine. The rate of mcrease per century is 
said to have been four years durmg the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and nine years during the first half and ten years during 
the last half of the nmeteenth century. Since then it has been 
much more rapid. Probably the greatest gains have accrued from 
preventing the occurrence of germ diseases by sanitary and other 
inhibiting agencies. Some infectious diseases, such as typhoid, 
have almost disappeared in advanced communities while others, 
such as tuberculosis and malaria, have been greatly reduced. 
About 21 per cent of all deaths in our country in 1931 were caused 
by commmiicating germs. Undoubtedly this can be cut down 
heavily. Theoretically, all germ diseases are preventable. L. J. 
Dublin writes: Expert opinion of public health officials indicates 
that an expenditure of $2.50 per capita wisely directed through 
organized channels against the preventable diseases and for public 
health education would reduce the annual death rate two points 
per thousand and correspondingly increase the expectation of 
life from five to seven years ^ 

Rural health of general interest. — Inhabitants of rural dis- 
tricts are or should be primarily interested m the health of rural 

1 Dublin, op 7 
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populations since they are immediately involved. However, it 
appears that a lively working interest on their part generally has 
to be aroused by non-rural agencies. Health is taken for granted 
and nothing is done about it. But the subject of rural health is 
of general interest and importance. Rural society is in communica- 
tion with all the rest of society and diseases do not hesitate to 
cross boundary lines. There is a flow backward and forward 
between rural farm, urban, and rural non-farm areas, a sufficient 
means of the spread of disease. Further, the exchange of foods, 
clothing and other materials offers opportunities for the trans- 
mission of infectious germs. All of this illustrates the principle of 
interdependence of condition in human society and makes of rural 
health a national matter. 

BUBAL HEALTH CHITEBIA 

A valid approach to an understanding of the rural health situa- 
tion may be made by a survey of the various criteria which indicate 
or reflect the health situation. The approach is often attempted by 
considering death rates only. That this is too narrow a basis will 
become apparent during the ensuing development. 

Morbidity as a health index. — Morbidity is a better index of 
health than mortality and should be used wherever it is possible to 
secure the pertinent facts. Its superiority as an index rests on the 
following features. A considerable portion of the causes of death 
tell us nothing about the health of the individuals concerned. 
Such is the nature of death by accident, by homicide, suicide, at 
times, and as the result of age. Some of the healthiest and most 
vital persons are taken in this manner. Further, morbidity is the 
expression of life and of working conditions, a gauge of living in 
actual operation. Disease rates, did we have them, would register 
the frequency, duration, and gravity of the breakdowns and inter- 
ferences with the business of living and of making a* living or of 
conducting a career. Death is the termination of life but morbid- 
ity is a record of life as it is being carried on. 

Unfortunately there are practically no available facts bearing 
upon the morbidity of rural populations, especially of the rural 
farm inhabitants. In cities, insurance companies which issue in- 
dustrial insurance to employees of business concerns have ac- 
cumulated considerable information about the illnesses among 
urban wage earners. Consequently something may be learned 
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about the interferences with work and costs to wage earners and 
business that result from sickness. 

General death rate. — A general death rate expresses the num- 
ber of deaths per thousand of the population for the area in ques- 
tion, while a specific rate states the number of deaths for a given 
cause per 100,000 inhabitants for such area. For the whole United 
States, the nearest we can get to a general rural death rate is for 
cities of less than 10,000 mhabitants together with smaller cities, 
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Fig 6 — Geographic distribution of mortality Standardized death rates 
from all causes of death, of white persons m the United States, 1929“31. 
{Statistical BuLf Metropolitan Life Ins. Co , Oct , 1934-35.) 


Villages, and rural farm population. The urban rate represents 
cities of 10,000 or more In 1932, the general rural rate was 10.2 
and the general urban rate was 11.1, the latter being 109 per cent 
of the former rate. That is, the urban rate is 9 per cent higher than 
the rural rate. 

Our Census Bureau gives us the death rate for cities and villages 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants and the rural farm population for 
many of the states. The five states having the lowest rates, to- 
gether with their rates are: Oklahoma, 5.1; Idaho, 5.7; North ^ 
Dakota, 6 2; Utah, 6.4; and South Dakota, 6.6. The five states 
having the highest rural rates were: New Hampshire, 14.5; 
Massachusetts, 13.9; New York, 13 2; New Jersey, 12 8, and 
Delaware, 12.3. The lowest rate states are in the West and North- 
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west, while the highest rate states are m the Northeast. However, 
there are states with only approximately different rates lying in 
between.^ 

The borrowed cartographic map, Figure 6, picturing the geo- 
graphic distribution of mortality is helpful for visualizing the situa- 
tion. It is a general death rate map but, since we know which 
sections of the nation are dominantly agricultural and which 
dominantly industrial, it throws light on the rural-urban mortality 
rate question. We submit the following attention points to the 
figure. 

1 The question of climatic and topographical influences is 
raised. Regarding this, the following suggestions are in order, 
(a) The death rates do not follow lines of precipitation. Thus we 
have dry Utah and wet Florida, dry Wyoming and wet Mississippi 
with similar rates, also dry Arizona and New Mexico with higher 
rates then wet Maryland and South Carolina (b) Nor do the 
rates follow lines of topography. For Idaho as a low rate state is 
more mountainous than Alabama, a high rate state. North Dakota 
as a low rate is almost as level generally as Illinois, a high rate 
state, (c) Temperature appears to cut little figure in the results, for 
cold Minnesota is matched by warm Oklahoma and cold Montana 
by hot Florida. 

2. The culture level obtaining enters as a differentiating death 
rate factor among states. The heavy illiteracy condition in the 
Southeast and of Mexicans in the Southwest are causative fac- 
tors of the high death rates found there. But high literacy con- 
ditions m the Northeast do not prevent the presence of equally 
high death rates. 

3. The kind of gainful pursuit engaged in helps determine the 
mortality level. The mortality rate is generally though not always 
low where agriculture is the dominant occupation while manufac- 
turing and mining regions generally foster high rates. But low 
culture conditions appear to offset the ameliorating effects of 
agriculture in certain sections. 

4. We conclude that no one set of influences is sufficient alone to 
account for the observed differences in mortality rates in the United 
States. Climate, topography, level of culture, and kind of occupa- 
tion are evident causative factors and there may be others that 
are distinct or the product of all these, 

1 Mortality Statistics, 1931 and 1932, Selected Tables, Table 1. 
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Comparative rural and urban death rates, — It appears that as 
yet rural death rates are somewhat lower than urban rates. We 
obtain a good idea of the whole situation by presenting the rural 
and urban rates for the principal cause of death at two some- 
what widely separated dates. This is accomplished by means of 
Table 5, page 138. 

Age and sex death rates. — It is desirable that we should know 
the incidence of death for the different ages and the sexes for both 
rural and urban inhabitants. The mortality statistics give the 
number of deaths but not the death rates for the different ages for 
both rural and urban populations for the nation and the states 
based on 10,000 as a dividing line between the two classes of in- 
habitants. Our population statistics refer to 2,500 as the division 
between rural and urban. This situation makes it practically 
impossible to estimate the desired rates. We shall have to 
content ourselves, therefore, with the rates given for male and 
female infants for urban populations of 10,000 or more and those 
below that limit called rural m the mortality statistics publi- 
cations. 

In 1930, the death rate for rural males under 1 year of age was 
70.9 as compared with a rate of 76 8 in 1924. The rural female 
infant rates for the same dates were 58.1 and 60 5. The male rate 
was 27 per cent higher than the female rate in 1924 and only 22 per 
cent higher in 1930. The reasons for the differences and for the 
change between the two dates are wholly speculative The urban 
infant mortality rate for males in 1930 was 68 7 and in 1924, 80.5, 
while the female rates for the same dates were 54.7 and 64.2. The 
male rate was 49 per cent higher than the female rate in 1924 and 
25 per cent higher in 1930, there being a remarkable change The 
rural male infant death rate was 5 per cent lower than the urban 
male rate in 1924 but 3 per cent higher in 1930, while the rural 
female infant death rate was 6 per cent lower than the urban rate 
m 1924, but 6 per cent higher in 1930. Thus it appears that the 
cities have come to be safer places for infants than rural districts 
of the population limits mentioned. 

Race and mortality. — ^The following facts show that there is a di- 
rect relation between race and death rates Table 6, page 140, gives 
the more important data for negro and white rural and urban popu- 
lations for Northern states with 100,000 or more negroes and for all 
Southern states except Texas, for which there was no record. 
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TABLE 5 


Riteal and Ueban Death Rate per 100,000 for Certain Important 
Causes, United States, Registration Area, 1930 and 1920 ^ 


Abridged 

Interna- 

Cause of Death 

Rural ' 

« 1 

Urban 

TIONAL 

List No 


1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

66 

96 

48 

7.6 

3 

Smallpox 

02 

06 ! 

0.1 

06 

5 

Scarlet fever 

18 

3.9 1 

2.1 

54 

6 

Whooping cough 

61 

13.2 

3.4 

117 

7 

Diphtheiia 

4.7 

12.0 

5 1 

18 9 

8 

Influenza and pneumonia (all 
forms) 

96 2 

183.3 

108 9 

229 7 

10 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

71.2 

107.7 

70 8 

118 6 

15 

Cancers and other malignant 
tumors 

75.9 

67.7 

120.1 

99.8 

18 

Diabetes meilitus 

14 7 

13.0 

23 7 

19 4 

19 

Alcoholism and cirrhosis of liver 

22 

07 

49 

1.3 

24 

Diseases of heart 

183 7 

142 5 

246 3 

177.9 

27 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

71.9 

107.0 

94 9 1 

168.5 

29 

Diarrhea and enteritis 
(under 2 yrs ) 

22.6 

35.0 

16.0 1 

52 2 

33 

Nephritis 

84.1 

77.7 

98 2 

100.3 

39 

Senility 

12 7 

8.5 

18 8 

12 0 

41 

Homicide 

73 

5.4 

10 4 

8.2 

42 

(Accidental, other, or undefined 
external causes) : motor vehicle 
accidents 

22 4 

15 8 

312 

24.8 

43 

Ill-defindd causes of death 

(21.0) 

(1900) 

(73.8) 




Attention points in Table 5. 

1. The causes of death listed in this table account for close to three- 
fourths of all deaths in the United States. This large sample, therefore, 
represents approximately the whole national situation and yields a satis- 
factory view of comparative rural and urban death rates. 

2. In both rural and urban districts, the death rates for most causes 
are decidedly lower in 1930 than in 1920. In both classes of population, 
the rate for the following causes of death increases, the designation being 
for the International List Numbers 15, 18, 24, 39 and that portion of 42 
covered by motor vehicle accidents The rate from nephritis increased 
during the decade among rural people only. 

3. The decline in the rate for the following greater causes of death was 
larger for urban than for rural inhabitants: Influenza and pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. On the other hand, the rate of increase in 
urban districts is greater than in rural populations for the following 
more important causes of death: Diseases of heart and senility; but it 
was less than the rural in the case of motor vehicle accidents. 

1 Derived by author from Mortality Statishcs, U. S. Dept. Commerce, 1930. 13-67. 
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In the same manner colored infant mortality rates range much 
higher than those of whites in both rural and urban districts for 
North and South alike. The infant mortality rate for rural colored 
inhabitants in the North ranges from 96 in New York to 154 in 
Indiana while in cities it runs from 86 m Illinois to 137 m Indiana. 
Among Northern whites the rural range is from 52 in Indiana to 71 
in Pennsylvania and the urban range is from 52 in Illinois to 63 in 
Pennsylvania. Rural colored infant death rates range from 63 per 
cent greater than white rates m New York to 193 per cent in 
Indiana. Indiana appears to be the most deadly state for colored 
people in both country and city. 

The rural colored infant death rate in the South ranges from 72 
in Oklahoma to 147 in Maryland and that of whites varies from 48 
in Oklahoma to 75 in West Virginia In cities the colored mfant 
death rate ranges from 72 in Arkansas to 176 in Oklahoma while 
that of whites varies from 48 in Florida to 97 in West Virginia. 
The Southern rural colored infant death rate ranges from 8 per cent 
higher than the white in Arkansas to 61 per cent in South Carolina, 
while in cities the range is from 30 per cent higher in Arkansas to 
131 per cent higher in Florida. 

Diminishing gap between rural and urban death rates. — The 

gap between rural and urban death rates is narrowing The mean 
urban death rate for the three years, 1920-22 was while the 
mean rural rate was 11.2. For the three years, 1920-31, the re- 
spective mean rates were 112 and 10.5 Thus the gap in the death 
rates had narrowed from 1.9 to 0 7. Urban populations had reduced 
their death rate 17 per cent compared to a rural reduction of 6.7 
per cent. Not all this urban gain can be ascribed to improved 
sanitary and health conditions because the cities have received many 
millions of persons from the country who were m the comparatively 
young and vigorous period of life among whom the death rate is 
relatively low. This has given a fictitious appearance of high vital- 
ity and health to cities On the other hand, the loss of that vigorous 
population from rural districts has given a fictitious appearance of 
low vitality and health to rural districts. Nevertheless it is true 
that conditions of health and living in cities have improved and 
have borne their fruit in lowered death rates. In 1930 there were five 
states where the rural death rate was higher than the urban rate 
Many large cities maintain a lower death rate than the rural dis- 
tricts of their states. 
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TABLE 6 

White and Negbo Death Rates fok Specified Northern and Southern 

States, 1930 ^ 


Division 

Rural Death Rate 

Urban Death Rate 

White 

Negro 

Per Cent 
Negro Is 
of White 

White 

Negro 

Per Cent 

1 Negro Is 
of White 

United States 

114 

14 7 

129 

9.7 

16.1 J 

166 

Illinois 

10 5 

29 7 1 

283 

10 7 

16.7 

156 

Indiana 

11.9 

31 5 

264 

12.3 

18 5 

151 

Michigan 

11.1 

33.0 

278 

10 1 

15 3 

151 

Missouri 

9.5 

17.5 

184 

13.1 

215 

164 

New Jersey 

119 

17.6 

148 

98 

16 7 

170 

New York 

12 8 

19.2 

150 

113 

16 5 

160 

Ohio 

119 

20.4 

179 

11 2 1 

18.5 

165 

Pennsylvania 

11 5 

18.6 

266 

11.7 1 

17.1 

146 

North 

11.0 

20 8 

189 

11.2 

17.4 

154 

Alabama 

80 

13.0 

162 

13.0 

20 8 

1 159 

Arkansas 

77 

1 11.0 

143 

14 2 

24.4 

172 

Florida 

81 

13 3 

164 

13.0 

20 0 

164 

Georgia 

10.0 

14 7 

1 147 

9.4 

18.9 

200 

Kentucky 

11.5 

23 5 

' 204 

10 3 

18.7 

182 

Louisiana 

83 

10 6 

! 128 

13 8 

26 0 

181 

Maryland 

10 3 

16 7 

162 

13 2 

i 20.6 

156 

Mississippi 

87 

14.1 

162 

11.6 

1 19.5 

168 

North Carolina 

88 

13 5 

153 

12 2 

1 19 9 

163 

Oklahoma 

4.9 

72 

147 

13.3 

1 22.0 

165 

South Carolina 

8.4 

14.6 

174 

14.1 

25.2 

179 

Tennessee 

9.9 

17.4 

176 

10 0 

1 19 2 

192 

Virginia 

88 

16.5 

188 

12.3 

i 21.0 

171 

West Virginia 

82 

12 6 

^ 154 

14.9 

! 25.6 

172 

South 

8.6 

13 9 

162 

12 3 

22.2 

: 180 


Attention points in Table 6. 

1. Negro death rates in both rural and urban populations are much 
higher than white, 89 per cent in rural North, 62 per cent in rural South; 
64 per cent in urban North, and 80 per cent in urban South. 

In four Northern states the rural negro death rate is nearly three times 
that of whites. This evidently reflects bad sanitary living conditions in 
the villages and small places, since the population per cent of rural negroes 
living in rural non-farm aggregations is* Illinois, 78; Indiana, 72; Michigan, 
76; and Pennsylvania, 93. 

2. Negro rural death rates in Northern states having 100,000 or more 
persons of that race are higher than negro urban death rates, 20.8 com- 
pared with 17.4. 

1 Estimated by the author from data in U S Census, 1930, Population, Vol. HI, 
Parts 1 and 2, and Mortality Statistics, 1930 109-20. 
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3. Negro rural death rates m the South are lower than the urban rate, 
13.9 compared with 20.3 This is fortunate since over two-thirds of the 
negroes are rural, nearly one-half being rural farm inhabitants. 

Speaking for the country as a whole, we may say that in the area 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river the rural death 
rate approximates the urban much more closely than elsewhere in 
the nation especially in the West. In the following states, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming, the 
urban death rate ranges from 50 to 150 per cent higher than the 
rural rate. 

The village and small town populations stand in a position of dis- 
advantage in regard to health, when judged by the death rate. 
The United States Mortality Statistics distinguishes three groups 
of population in its records, namely: cities, incorporated places, and 
rural, for each of which death rates are given for the nation and the 
48 states. The incorporated places are commonly higher than in 
either of the other classes of inhabitants. In 28 of the 48 states, 
the rate is higher than the city rate, sometimes 50 to 75 per cent 
higher and usually much higher. These 28 states are widely dis- 
tributed, so that the regional or climatic explanation of the strange 
situation is not pertinent. 

Rural and urban survival. — ^We also gain comprehension of the 
comparative rural and urban health status by a study of the num- 
ber of males and females surviving at the end of each decade of 
life out of each 100,000 born in both classes of population. This 
situation is presented in Table 6 Columns 3 and 4 give the number 
of thousands of rural males and females who survive above the 
number of urban male and female survivors at each age period. 
The original figures from which those of this table are derived 
showed the number of males and females in both classes of popula- 
tion which survived at each ten year period of life out of every 

100.000 born. Thus at the end of the first period there were 85.3 
thousand rural and 79.7 thousand urban males living in 1910 and 
83.8 and 76.1 thousand respectively, living in 1901. By the end 
of the second age period the number of rural males m 1910 was 

83.0 as compared with 77.5 urban males, the respective numbers 
in 1901 being 81.3 and 73.4. At the end of the first period there 
was an excess of rural males in comparison with urban males of 
5.6 thousand m 1910 and one of 7,7 in 1901. There was, therefore, 
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a decrease in the excess of rural males over urban males of 38 per 
cent* At the end of the second period the decrease of this excess 
was 44. The same line of treatment was applied to females. 
Column 5 gives the per cent of increase or decrease in the excess 
of rural over urban survivals. 

TABLE 7 

Diffeeence in Thousands between Number op Rural and Urban Males 
AND Females Surviving in 1901 and 1910 at Spbgipied Age Periods 
Out op Bach 100,000 Born, and Per Cent op Changes ^ 




Rubal Excess over 

UUBAN 

Age 

Sex 

Number 

(Thousands) 

Per Cent 
Increase in 



1910 

1901 

Rural Excess 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Oto 1 

Males 

Females 

0 

0 

0 

9 to 10 

Males 

5.6 

77 

*-38 


Females 

5.0 

68 

-36 

19 to 20 

Males 

5.5 

79 

-44 


Females 

5.0 

66 

-32 

29 to 30 

Males 

56 

88 

-57 


Females 

4.8 

65 

-36 

39 to 40 

Males 

73 

112 

-53 


Females 

54 

75 

-39 

49 to 50 

Males 

10 4 

14.3 

-37 


Females 

71 

93 

-31 

59 to 60 

Males 

14 3 

17 7 

-12 


Females 

96 

119 

-24 

69 to 70 

Males 

15.2 

8 1 

+87 


Females 

12 0 

13.6 

-13 


* Minus sign means decrease and plus sign increase. 


Attention points in Table 7, 

1. There was a decrease in the excess of rural over urban survivors 
for both male and female up to the age period 69 to 70. The greatest 
decrease in the rural advantage occurred in the periods 29 to 30 and 39 to 
40. Up to that time the rural female advantage was quite stable. 

2. After the age of 69, rural males increased their advantage over 
urban males enormously, the gain being 87. It would appear that health 
conditions for urban males had become menacing for those of the last 

period rather than that the rural health situation had improved. 
The position of rural females for the upper range of years also improved 
as the percentages of decrease became smaller. 

Later data of this kind are not available, since more recent life 
tables have omitted such comparisons But a grouping of the na- 

1 Derived from data m Thompson, W. S , Population Problem^ 1930: 154. 
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tional population by city and state graduated as to degree of urban-* 
ization can be made to express the comparative survival of rural 
and urban females. W. S. Thompson has published a table which 
gives the thousands of the original 100,000 surviving in ^^14 cities, 
^^urbamzed states, ^^urban-rural states,^' and ''rural states^' at the 
Census of 1920.^ For both males and females there is a gradual in- 
crease of survivors in passing through the population groups in the 
order given. Thus at age 1, the survival advantage for males of rural 
states compared to cities is 9.7 per cent; at the age 32, it is 13; at age 
52, it IS 15, and at age 72, it is 59. The survival advantage among 
rural females for the same age in order is 12, 14, 16, and 31 per cent. 
Again this shows that males (and to a less extent females) have a 
decided advantage in rural districts at the more advanced ages. 

Reasons for a lower rural death rate. — Many different explana- 
tions of the lower rural death rates have been given, some of which 
are evidently invalid. We will review some of them and attempt to 
assess their competency. 

1. The country maintains a higher civilization. Gustav Sund- 
berg of Sweden maintained that the death rate is the measure of 
civilization. Since everyone wants to live and avoid death, society 
is to be regarded as a device for preventing death. If it does this 
successfully, it is high in civilization; if poorly, it is low in civiliza- 
tion. Thus, he said, England was more civilized in 1890 than France, 
because its death rate was 19.1 while that of the latter was 22. 

Marcus Rubin of Denmark believes that the birth rate as well as 
the death rate should be considered in measuring the efficiency of 
civilization, because the creative as well as the destructive forces 
of society are vital matters. Hence, he proposes the square of the 
death rate divided by the birth rate as the criterion.^ 

If we were to apply these formulas to the rural and urban popula- 
tions of the United States, we would have to conclude that the 
country is more civilized than the city. As we have seen, the crude 
rates in 1931 were 10.2 and 11.9, the former being about 9 per cent 
below the latter. The application of the Rubin formula would give 
an urban quotient of 8.2 and a rural quotient of 5.8. The rural is 
28 per cent below the urban index, and hence superior to that 
extent. Our comment on these formulas as tests of civilization is 

1 Thompson, loc, cit 

2 Rubin, Marcus, “Measure of Civilization,” Joum. Stat, Soc. of London^ Vol 60: 
148*-61 
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that they may be rough indexes of national health efficiency be- 
cause nations are unified social organizations for many purposes. 
Consequently it is legitimate to seek to measure the efficiency of 
the social organization in so far as health and vitality are objectives. 
But such formulas cannot be applied with any pertinency to rural 
and urban populations of a whole nation, since neither are a unified 
society and, hence, do not control a separate far-reaching social 
mechanism for sanitary and health purposes. Indeed any superior- 
ity in health the country shows is probably due not at all to com- 
munity organization and efficiency. 

2. Rural United States is peopled by a superior racial stock. In 
seeking to explain the favorable rural mortality rate, Mr. East, in 
his Mankind at the Crossroads, ascribes it to the preponderating 
presence of the so-called Nordic stock m rural sections as compared 
with the newer non-Nordic immigrant infusions of cities. His claim 
is that the original settlers of rural America were Nordic^' pre- 
dommantly and have remained so. Several things are to be said 
about this. 

No one has proved that the original settlers of America were 
Nordic or chiefly so. The best studies we have show that they were 
a greatly mixed stock, Hrdlicka, authoritative physical anthropolo- 
gist of the national Bureau of Ethnology, from a study of the ‘^Old 
American Stock, finds that it is a mixed stock today and probably 
was in the beginning. And certainly the British and Northwestern 
European populations, from which our colonial stocks came, are 
now and were then about as completely mixed racially as can well 
be conceived. They are and were blond and brunette, longheaded, 
and roundheaded, with light eyes and dark eyes, tall, medium, and 
short. If the original settlers clung to the country, multiplied and 
so made the bulk of our rural population, they could be Nordic 
dominantly only in name and not m fact.^ 

We must conclude that lower death rates in the country are due, 
not to superior social organization or race stock, but to the factors 
elsewhere noted, namely, abundance of pure air, sunshine, fresh 
foods, life in the open, freedom from worry, and the like. 

3. The country has a lower density of population. Dr. Farr 
sought to find a relation between density of population and death 
rate and to reduce it to a mathematical formula. He believed that 

^Hrdhcka, Ales, Pigmentation in Old Amerioam^ Smithsoman Keport, 1921; 

usn. 
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the population '^of England and Wales varied at the 8th root of 
the density.” He worked out extensive tables in order to demon- 
strate his point Other investigators are not able to substantiate 
his findings. While it appears that increasing density up to five 
persons per acre is favorable to a low stable death rate, and that 
above that density the mean mortality rate heightens with in- 
creasing density, on the average, the latter does not always occur 
in every case. Sometimes there is found a high density region with 
a lower death rate than occurs m a low density district. It appears 
that density of population is only one cause of death and that 
various factors accompany it and exercise a causative force. ^ 

4. Farmers generally have an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine while at work. Even housewives whose occupation is chiefly 
within the home live and work in the open a great deal. While it is 
true that we do not know exactly the degree to which fresh air and 
sunshine are conducive to health, we do know that they are m a 
large way. Physicians are advocates of employing these elements 
as health restorers. They have encouraged the establishment of 
fresh air camps, fresh air schools and class rooms, fresh air sanatoria 
and the like. The health giving mfluence of sunshme is recognized 
by practitioners in the use of ultra-violet ray lamps and the advo- 
cacy of sunlamps. Many of us have tested the restorative influence 
of abundance of sunshme and exercise m the open and make use 
of sunlamps regularly in winter time as family health utilities. 

5. The rural farm population is in closer proximity to the raw 
supply of food stuffs than are other classes of inhabitants. This 
covers products of the dairy like milk, those of fowls such as eggs; 
fruits and vegetables. We have to think here in terms of the masses 
of people and the supply of such foods in general for there are many 
non-farm persons who have fresher foods than many farmers, and 
many farmers who do not produce their fruits, vegetables, eggs, or 
even milk. In so far as the statement is true, and it is true to a high 
degree, agricultural inhabitants escape the more or less injurious 
effects of two processes which take place in those classes of food 
materials: (a) rapid deterioration within a few days after being 
produced, and (b) becoming inimical to health through the multi- 
plication of disease germs present in them or upon them. Young 
children formerly suffered higher death rates from diarrhea and 

^Thompson, loc cit ; Brownlee, John, "Density and Death Hate, Farr’s Law,’* 
Journ Roy. Stat. Soc , Vol. 83, No. 2, pp. 280-3, Mar-, 1920. 
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enteritis in cities than country, partly as a result of food deteriora- 
tion. As late as 1920 the urban rate among children under 2 was 52 
compared with a rural rate of 35. By 1930, the rates stood as 16 
m cities and 22.3 in rural districts. Much had been accomplished 
meanwhile to secure safe milk and other perishable foods in cities 
But cities are likely to have a water supply that is safer than that of 
most country dwellers. This will receive consideration elsewhere in 
this chapter. 

6. The country is comparatively free from the presence of dele- 
terious dusts, fumes, and noises which so often beset certain dis- 
tricts of cities. In certain factories and other urban precincts the 
damage to health done by these factors is well known and legisla- 
tion has compelled a mitigation of some of the evils. The country 
has an abundance of dust in the air at times, to be sure, but it is 
commonly clean dust,” that is blown up from surface soils. In 
great quantities this is doubtless injurious but not deadly, as are 
some factory dusts. 

7. Probably there is less high living of the kind that breaks 
down internal bodily organs upon which the work of disposal 
within the organism is thrown in country than in city. Or at 
least it IS safe to say that there is a better chance or greater ne- 
cessity to work off the effects of overindulgence m the former than 
in the latter. Farming people pursue physical work which may 
be successful in burning up and disposing of large quantities of 
rich food Ample physical exercise is health giving, if what we 
practice in the school in the direction of physical education” is 
true, perhaps just because it uses up and eliminates the products 
of overfeeding. 

8. The masses of people in the open country have, in normal 
years, a greater security of living than do those of cities. Perhaps 
few people really starve to death” in cities, but a considerable 
portion do suffer undernourishment and malnutrition because of 
a lack of food or of proper foods. A preponderating majority of 
city dwellers and workers are so closely pursued by famine that if 
they think about it they are rendered deeply anxious and placed 
under an abnormal and destructive nervous strain. Most city 
dwellers are workers in factory or store or street and constructive 
work. Their positions are insecure. They live up to their incomes 
as they go and have no reserves. If disabling illness, accident, or 
business breakdown occurs, they are rendered dependent upon 
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friends, relatives, or the public for support. The worry and strain 
engendered by this situation of insecurity has much to do with 
producing psychopathic conditions and other mental ailments and, 
by way of them, impairment of nerves, digestive and assimilative 
organs, and circulation of blood. Old age pensions and health, 
accident, and unemployment insurance of a competent kind would 
do much to reduce the strain of insecurity and promote health. 
Dr. T. E. Williams, who has visited and studied welfare conditions 
in Soviet Russia, and who finds psychopathic morbidities there 
very much less frequent than in our own country, attributes the 
difference to the feeling of security among the masses of Russians 
due to their social-economic system.^ 

Physical defects. — Rural health may be measured with refer- 
ence to defects of the human organism. This will be accomplished 
by considering the physical condition of drafted men and certain 
defects of school children. 

1 Examination of drafted men , — ^For purposes of comparing the 
physical condition of rural and urban registrants for military service 
during the war the results of physical examinations in certain urban 
and rural districts were compared. The selected urban registrants 
were from boards m New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Seattle, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and New Orleans. Rural 
communities were chosen from each of the states, using only 
boards having less than 1,200 registrants. The comparison showed 
that 21 68 per cent of the 100,000 examined in the urban commu- 
nities selected for the study were rejected because of physical de- 
fects, whereas out of the same number from rural communities 
16 89 per cent were rejected. A further study which compared 
the causes of rejection in eight rural and eight urban districts 
showed that out of nineteen disqualifying defects, rural registrants 
evinced the higher percentage of defects in nine, namely: bones 
and joints, digestive system, genito-urinary (non- venereal), heart 
and blood vessels, mental deficiency, respiratory (non-tuberculous), 
skin, teeth, thyroid. The urban registrants rated highest in de- 
fects relative to: alcohol and drugs, developmental, eyes, ears, 
flatfoot, genito-urinary (venereal), hernia, nervous and mental 
disorders, respiratory (tuberculous), tuberculous (non-respiratory).^ 

1 Cf, Dr. T E. Williams, “Those Crazy Russians,” Survey Graphic^ Jaix., 1932. 
341-6. 

2 SecoTid Report of the Provost MarshaUGeneral on the Operation of the Selechve 
Service System to Dec. 20^ 1918, Washmgton, 1919, pp. 159 and 419, 
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A report of the surgeon general states that the total defects 
found in such urban recruits were 38.3 in a hundred, and in rural 
recruits, 33.3. Then the statement is made that “probably only 
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a part of the rejections found by local boards in urban regions is 
due to an inferior physique of city men; it is doubtless in large 
part due to the more critical examinations made by the physical 
examiners of cities.” ^ 

2. Defects of school children . — Comparison as to health and 

^ Bulletin No. 1 1 , Office of Surgeon General : Physical Examination Qf the First MiU 
hon Draft Retrints: Methods and Results. 
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physical condition of country and city may be made with respect 
to the defects of school children. Thus a committee on health 
problems appomted by the National Council of Education made 
a very comprehensive investigation of health matters in city and 
country and reported the results. The essential data relating to 
the comparative defects of urban and rural school children of the 
nation are given in the graph, Figure 7. 

An inspection of the illustration shows that rural children are 
defective to a greater degree than are urban children No doubt 
much of the difference is due to the fact that the former are de- 
prived of the benefit of the corrective treatment the latter enjoy. 
Much of the mental deficiency may be due to the lack of home 
stimulus and advantages that make for intelligence. The condi- 
tions picture a condition of morbidity that makes for inefficiency 
but probably swells the death rate little. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Discuss the various ways of evaluating health and vitality, (b) Try 
to place them m the order of their importance. 

2. What is the percentage of really healthy people^ 

3. Have the greatest gams in improving health been m the past or are they 
to be in the future? 

4 Is there justification for thinking we have about reached the upper limits 
of gains in health? 

5. Is rural health of more significance to rural people than to others? 

6. (a) What is a criterion? (b) Are morbidity or mortality rates the better 
criterion of the health of a people? (c) Distinguish between general and 
specific rates. 

7. (a) How do general rural and urban mortality rates compare? (b) Which 
are the healthiest states, judged by the death rate? 

8. (a) Study the ^'geographic distribution of mortality” and discuss the 
causes of distribution, (b) How is rural health involved in that map? 

9. Does Table 5 give a fair picture of the rural-urban health situation, as 
determined by death rates? Why? 

10. (a) Are the diseases in which the rural death rate exceeds the urban 
largely preventable? (b) In what causes of death have the rates mcreased 
in both classes of population? 

11. (a) When measured by the infant death rate (explain), are rural or urban 
males and females the better off? (b) In which population class do male as 
compared with female infants have a better chance of survival? 

12 (a) What does Table 7 dealing with rural and urban survival seek to show? 
(b) Is either class of population losing ground when compared with the 
other? (c) Are these results supported by more recent data? 

13 (a) Inspect Table 6 on lacial death rates and interpret it, by pointing out 
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the chief contrasts (b) Do rural or urban negroes fare the better? (c) Ne- 
gioes or whites? (d) Negroes in North or South? 

14 (a) When measured by death rates, is city or country gaining on the 
other? (b) Does the fictitious factor overcome the weight of other factors? 
(c) In what region is there the gieatest difference between rural and urban 
rates? (d) Does the rural farm or rural non-farm population occupy the 
better position? 

15. Judge the worth of the following explanations as to why the rural death 
rate generally in the United States is lower than the urban (a) Density of 
population (b) Country is moie civilized (c) The country has always 
had a superior stock of people (d) Farmers have better air and food and 
are more temperate 

16 (a) What light on comparative rural and urban health was thrown by 
examination of draftsmen for the Great War? (b) By the defects of school 
children? (c) What qualification of the surface facts must be made m both 
cases? 

REFERENCES 
See close of next chapter. 
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RURAL HEALTH AND VITALITY {Continued) 

WEAK PLACES IN RURAL HEALTH 

If we think of rural health in the light of our best information 
about what is ideally possible of attainment in the field of health 
and sanitation, we can see that it has some weak points Whether 
those weak places can be overcome is beside the issue just now. 
We want to locate and examine those backward spots first of all. 
Our facts have shown that rural populations are rather more 
healthy and free from the operation of the causes of death than 
are urban people. We may be inclined to think that this favored 
position is the result of natural rather than of artificial living 
conditions However, it is likely that artifice has been a factor in 
bringing about that greater security of life We do not have sep- 
arate and distinct mortality rates for rural people for any great 
length of time, but we do know that death rates two centuries 
ago were appallingly high, that most populations were rural then, 
and that consequently the high general death rates must have 
reflected the rural death rate. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that agricultural populations have actually improved their health 
and vitality by adopting scientific ideas and practices regarding 
their physical care and sanitary conditions. 

Incompetent health organization. — In view of what obtains in 
communities of conspicuous health achievement, rural districts 
are generally quite backward regarding organization to protect 
and promote health. It is true that practically all rural counties 
have a conventional health organization, but it is largely a paper 
fact and does little to promote rural health. A better measure 
of organization is to be found in the presence or absence of a 
whole-time health officer. January 1, 1931, 39 states had then 
or had had one or more counties with a whole-time county health 
officer, one state, Wyoming, having dropped out with its one 
county in 1929. The per cent of the population of those states 
served by such organization was about 28, 9 states, all in the 
East except Arizona, having 50 per cent of their population so 
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served The general tendency during the six years ending 1931 
was to increase the number of counties, the area, and population 
receiving full-time service.^ 

That picture looks well superficially, but we must go behind 
the scenes to determine the degree of efficacy of the organization. 
Aecordmg to C.-E A. Winslow, of the 2,500 rural counties in the 
United States, 500, or 20 per cent, have full-time health service. 
But fewer than 50 counties, or 2 per cent have anything like ade- 
quate budgets and personnel Further, only about a dozen of the 
50 counties, or about 1 in 400, possess health machinery such as 
urban communities regard as necessary. ^ 

Trend of physicians from rural districts. — In proportion to the 
population, there is a very unequal distribution of physicians in 
rural and urban districts North Dakota was the most rural state 
in 1930. Only about 17 per cent of its inhabitants dwell in urban 
places and 68 per cent in rural farm communities. Since we have 
studied the distribution of physicians in that state, it may serve 
as an example of distribution. Our results are depicted in Figure 8. 

In 1930, 5 of the most urban counties had from 1,25 to 1.74 
physicians per each thousand of the population. At the other 
extreme, 2 counties had no physicians and another had one, an 
old man who did no practice outside his own village. Four heavily 
rural farm counties had less than one-fourth doctor per thousand, 
20 had less than one-half, and 38 out of the 53 counties had less 
than three-fourths physician per thousand inhabitants. Each 
of the places with 10,000 or more inhabitants had 33 to 62 doctors; 
those of 5,000 to 10,000 had 8 to 20; those of 2,500 to 5,000 popu- 
lation had 6 to 7; those of 1,500 to 2,500 people had 1 physician; 
those of 500 to 1,500 had 1 to 2 doctors. The 226 villages of less 
than 500 inhabitants had 115 physicians in 97 places and none 
in the other 129. There is a strong tendency for young physicians 
to settle in cities and in ten years the distribution will be still 
more extreme.® 

There are certain well-known conditions which account for the 
trend of doctors to cities, among them being the following; the 

1 Gillette and Reinhardt, Current Social Problems, 1933. 

2 Winslow, Dr. C.-E. A., Health on the Farm and in the Village, Macmillan, 1933 

3 French, H E., “Distribution of Physicians m N. Dak Quar. Journ, of the 
Umv of W Dak , Vol. 16 39-48, Nov , 1926, Lantis, L, 0 , “Distribution of Physi- 
cians in K Dak., '' Quart Journ of the Umv. of N. Dak. Vol. 21. No 4: 337-47, 
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greater professional and cultural opportunities of cities for doc- 
tors and their families, better offices and equipment, chances for 
specialization, larger economic opportunities, often dearth of 
supporting patronage in the village and surrounding country, 
the tendency to hospitalize the more serious cases, the demand 
for specialists or the best available physicians, the improvement 
in methods of communication and transportation, — and the like. 
There seems to be little likelihood that the situation will reverse 
itself. 

The long distance separating them from physicians places a 
heavy financial burden on rural inhabitants when they require 
professional calls, for the common mileage fee is one dollar The 
result is that only extreme cases of illness receive medical atten- 
tion. A survey made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture a few years ago found that 750,000 women go through 
confinement without medical attention and that most of them 
are farm women. Prenatal maternal and postnatal maternal 
and infant care are almost unknown among most of our farming 
populations. In a North Carolina study it was found that less 
than two-thirds of the seventy-five white mothers visited had 
medical attention at childbirth, while negro women are almost 
exclusively dependent upon the midwife. Heavy domestic and 
farm work is often undertaken up to the day and hour of the 
coming of the child and is usually assumed much too soon after 
the advent. The South has too few physicians and these are 
chiefly located in the larger places and so are not available for 
distant rural people; and hospital facilities are generally out of 
the question. Consequently, the maternal death rate is high, that 
for white women being 17 3 — somewhat higher than that for the 
registration area of the nation—and that for negro women reach- 
ing the excessive rate of 93.9.^ 

Hospitalization for communicable diseases can scarcely be re- 
sorted to in most rural farm districts. Thus in such a long settled 
and well-established rural region as Cattaraugus County, 
New York, such hospitalization for that class of ailments appears 
to be impossible. Persons so afflicted have to be sent, when sent 
at all, to Buffalo and Jamestown, distant outside cities. Evidently 
agricultural people of that county are unable to take advantage 
of such distant facilities generally. Again, the proper care of 
I U S Children's Bur Pub., No. 33, p 37 
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v'enereal disease among farming populations is, at present, prac- 
tically prohibitive. Says Dr. Winslow: ^^The cost of furnishing 
even itinerant clinic service to the remoter areas through any 
central organization would be a prohibitive one and, even if it 
could be met, the psychological obstacles in the way of resort to 
a specialized venereal clinic are very great in small communities 
where the fact that everyone knows everyone else gives oppor- 
tunities for gossip lacking in a metropolitan community. We are 
inclined to believe that the only way to solve this problem is 
through the utilization of local physicians in their private offices. 
In any case, no real progress can be made unless some competent 
medical authority is in a position to give time to the up-building 
of an adequate program.” ^ 

Unsanitary conditions. — The description we give of sanitary con- 
ditions among rural populations was true previous to 1920, the 
reason for its use now being that competent later studies have not 
appeared. Regarding them, two things are to be remembered, 
first, the situation has undoubtedly improved for the nation gen- 
erally, but to what extent is unknown. Second, there are vast 
areas in the rural nation where it is probable little or no improve- 
ment has been made. 

The Public Health Service of the federal government made 
systematic surveys of fifteen counties located in fourteen states 
during the years, 1914-16. The object of the surveys was to ascer- 
tain sanitary conditions in rural districts chiefly and the response 
which would be made by residents to suggestions and instruction 
pointing toward improvement. Since a house-to-house canvass 
was made by trained sanitarians and full particulars were ob- 
tained on a great number of points, the resulting report repre- 
sents one of the most detailed, comprehensive, and accurate por- 
trayals of rural health conditions to be found. 

The visitations included 51,544 rural and 24,349 town homes. 
The bulk of the town population lived in places of less than 10,000 
inhabitants, there being only four places of from 10,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants in the 15 counties, and only three additional places 
having from 5,000 to 10,000 each. On the other hand, there were 40 
towns of less than 1,000, 11 of from 1,000 to 2,500, and 8 of from 
2,500 to 5,000 each. As the total population of the district surveyed 
was 445,000, it is seen that it was most largely rural in character. 

1 Winslow, op. cit , pp 83-8. 
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The percentages of rural homes included under the various 
headings were as follows: without toilets of any kind, 31.5; with 
unsanitary privies, 67 2; with grossly unsanitary disposal of human 
excreta, 98.2; with sanitary privies or sewer systems, 1.6; with 
water supply regarded as unsafe, 63.6; without screening of doors 
or windows, 40 7. The showmg made by the towns was not much 
better. In Union County, Mississippi, 73.8 per cent of the coun- 
try homes were without toilets of any kind and in Orange County, 
North Carolina, about 68 per cent Over 95 per cent of rural 
privies in Dallas County, Iowa, were unsanitary and in a number 
of other counties the situation was as bad. Rural Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Alabama ranged from 60 to 80 
per cent of homes without screens.^ 

The larger cities of the nation are in a more fortunate situation 
respecting nearly all of these conditions. The water supply is 
usually good and pure, houses have toilets flushed with running 
water, and sewer systems dispose of human excreta in a manner 
that IS sanitary for the city, even if not for outl3dng inhabitants. 
The surprise is that rural inhabitants are as healthy as they are 
and sustain the small death rate they do, considering the unsani- 
tary conditions with which they surround themselves. They 
live in spite of filth, which often must contain infectious germs, 
but they should live longer and be freer from disease with its 
removal. 

In 1915 the Indiana State Board of Health made a house-to- 
house survey of all the rural homes in four counties. A score card 
was kept of each house, the chief score points being cleanliness, 
neatness, decency, and comfort. A score of less than 75 per cent 
was adjudged to denote an unsanitary condition. The average 
score for 1,374 homes was 53, and 84 per cent were unsamtary.®* 
Sanitary conditions. — ^We may also measure rural health by de- 
picting the sanitary conditions which obtain among rural popula- 
tions. The data by which this is done are largely for a preceding 
period. However they still obtain in large portions of the nation. 
Consequently, they represent things as they were and as they 
now are in many districts. 

Water supply. — ^The rural farm water supply situation in large 
areas of the nation constitutes one of the worst conditions regard- 

^ Rural Sanitation, Bui. 94, XT S Pub. Health Serv , 1918, 

2 “Surveying the Health of Hoosier Farmers/* Survey, Vol. 37; 436, 
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ing rural health. Formerly the farm water supply was safer and 
better than that of cities and villages. But due to scientific 
achievements in the field of water and sewage treatment and 
purification, the water used by cities is generally far superior to 
that of farmers m many states. The water cities use is likely to 
be good physically and chemically, that is, free from hardness 
and injurious chemical properties. It is purified by sterilization 
processes so that it is free of disease germs. Often it is softened 
so that it is agreeable for household and bathing purposes. Fur- 
ther, by means of sewerage systems and sewage disposal plants, 
pollution and disease carrying sewage of all sorts is carried away 
or rendered harmless. Bemidji, a small city of 7,000 inhab- 
itants, located on the beautiful tourist lake of the same name, 
has just installed a sewage plant that reduces the solids to 
fertilizer and empties the liquid, pure enough to drink, into 
the lake. 

Rural farm and often also rural non-farm water supplies are 
frequently characterized by one or all of the followmg traits: 
(1) Some are heavily charged with solutions of minerals, such 
as lime, sulphur, iron and the like. Sometimes the charge is so 
heavy as to be positively injurious to the bodily organs. Large 
sections of the plains country have so-called “alkali water. It 
IS difficult to get a well that is free from heavy charges of 
solids. (2) The above and other physical and chemical qual- 
ities create a “hard water.^^ This may not be an immediate 
menace to health but it does have impairing influences often, 
such as predisposmg to constipation and perhaps stomach trouble. 
It is a great affliction to bathers, laundresses, and dishwashers, 
demanding great quantities of soap m order to soften it. (3) Open 
country water supplies are especially subject to pollution from 
latrines, barnyards, village and city sewage which is emptied 
into depressions and streams, and other sources of a minor nature 
The chief supply of farm water is wells, springs, lakes, streams, 
and ponds. Down-stream cities are demanding legislative pro- 
tection against sewage pollution of up-stream cities. Little 
thought has been given to the injustices farmers suffer from the 
pollution of their water sources for home and stock. The writer 
has in mind near-by small streams which are made appallingly 
noxious and deadly to humans and stock for miles along their 
course by up-stream sewage. 
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Health and health agencies in rural China. — The health situa- 
tion of a rural district of China is an example of what Western 
life may have been formerly and of what it now is in more back- 
ward civilizations. The area is Ting Hsien, consisting of about 
44 square miles, less than 7 miles square. The rural inhabitants, 
numbering 44,190, dwell in 61 villages, with populations ranging 
from 100 to 2,600. The average size of farm per family is about 
5 acres and the annual per capita income runs from $6 to $7 
(gold). The 58 primary schools enroll 2,540 children and the 
general per capita cost of this education is $2. The following 
quotation sums up the health conditions there: 

^^1 31 of the 61 villages have no medical aid that could be 
considered scientific, and the other 30 villages possessed no medical 
facilities of any kind. 

“2. 56 per cent and 15 per cent of the children in the primary 
schools are infected with trachoma and ringworm of scalp re- 
spectively. 

^^3. Dysentery, summer diarrhea, and typhoid fever are re- 
sponsible for a great proportion of sickness and sometimes cause 
many deaths. 

^^4. The chief causes of mortality are tetanus neonatorum, 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis of all forms. 

“5. There is no provision for controlling severe epidemics such 
as that of cholera. 

“6. As estimated by previous investigation, the general birth 
and death rates are about 32 and 31 respectively, and the infant 
mortality is 180 per 1,000 live births. ^ 

Our conclusion is that because of the distance of rural inhab- 
itants of the United States from health resources and agencies 
and their small annual incomes, the cost of medical care mounts 
so high that, notwithstanding their advantageous health status, 
it is not what it would be were determining conditions more 
favorable. 


RUBAIi HEALTH IMPROVEMENT 

Guiding principles. — ^While there are many uncertainties and 
fallacies regarding what to do to promote health, there are some 
things which may be stated with some degree of certainty. First, 
it would be well for public effort to restrict itself for a while to 
the prevention of infectious diseases. The whole field of disease 

1 Ch’en, C C., M D , M P H , “ Scientific Medicine as Applied in Ting Hsien/’ 
Mil Mem F Quar Bui , XI 95-129, Apr., 1933 
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IS so extensive that a health organization, to cope with it ade- 
quately, would have to equal in extent the present governmental 
agencies. Besides, the infectious diseases are better understood, 
and so the paths of effort are easier to chart. Again, the public 
IS already acquainted with methods of combatmg infectious dis- 
eases and such effort has both the sanction of public opinion and 
the necessary authority. Only a few of the non-infectious diseases 
can be avoided, and these account for only 1 out of each 1,000 
deaths, while the infectious diseases, which may be avoided, 
account for over one-sixth of all deaths, tuberculosis alone ac- 
counting for about one-twentieth. 

Second, public effort to improve rural health should be guided 
by the thought that persons are the sources of infectious diseases 
and that danger to others lies in the transfer of excreta from in- 
fected persons into the bodies of others. The recognition of this 
basic idea of spreading infections will result in the development 
of public health activities toward the supervision of infected per- 
sons. It will be seen that an ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure, for if the sources of contagions are properly 
guarded, if the sick persons are properly isolated and supervised, 
contaminated excreta from their bodies cannot reach others by 
way of water, milk, food, flies, or contact; and hence the occur- 
rence of a widespread epidemic is rendered impossible Steps 
necessary to accomplish this isolation and supervision will then 
be taken, whether in the form of quarantine, hospitals, com- 
munity nurses, or sufficient organization 

Third, it will be necessary for both individuals and communities 
to block the principal routes for the transmission of disease germs 
until the complete supervision of infectious persons has been 
accomplished. After society has established such effective sys- 
tems, attention to the routes of transmission, to water, milk, food, 
etc., as sources of infections, will be needless How important 
the disposal of human excreta is may be observed by the pro- 
cedure of the United States Public Health Service, as denoted in 
these quotations from its survey of rural health. 

“The most serious fault usually found in the rural town or 
village is the unsanitary method of disposal of human excreta at 
unsewered homes.^^ “Each home surveyed is given a sanitary 
rating. In the score the maximum numbers of points allowed for 
excreta disposal is 50; for water supply, 30; for screening of homes, 
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10; and for general cleanliness of the premises, 10.” “General 
cleanliness” applies to dirt, and dirt is disorder, things out of 
place; “leaves, waste paper, rags, ashes, offal from poultry and 
hogs — with potentiahties of danger slight as compared with those 
contained in what is described as the most dangerous of all dirt 
with which persons are likely to come into contact in the course 
of their daily lives, viz., the waste matter from the bodies of 
human beings.” ^ 

Applying the principles. — Farm homes will, therefore, protect the 
water supply m wells and springs from surface contamination. 
Unless wells are sunk beneath strata impervious to surface drain- 
age for the source of water and are so encased as to be proof 
against such dramage, they should be far removed from barn- 
yards, latrines, and other depositories of mfectious germs, and 
located on up-hill slopes from such places of infections. They 
should likewise be effectively curbed and provided with a pump 
to eliminate the germ-mfected bucket. In like manner, springs 
and other sources of the home water supply should be duly pro- 
tected. In case of doubt as to its purity, the drmkmg water should 
be boiled. 

The first consideration relative to food is that it should be 
handled with thoroughly clean hands, as the hands are the chief 
means of transmitting infections by contact. The keeping of 
foods in clean, cool places and in clean contamers is highly desir- 
able. Milk IS an important disease route because tuberculosis germs 
from diseased cows and persons handlmg the milk may be trans- 
mitted thereby. The hands and clothes of milkers should be clean 
beyond aU doubt, all utensils and containers should be dis- 
infected by steam or boiling water, and the milk should be 
kept at a temperature as near freezing as possible to prevent the 
multiplication of bacteria. Absolute safety calls for pasteuri- 
zation. 

The fly is a transmitter of at least 18 different kinds of germs, 
some of the diseases being the deadliest enemies of man. In this 
list are “tuberculosis, typhoid, scarlet fever, the dysenteries, 
cholera, tetanus, eye contagions, anthrax, glanders, infantile 
paralysis, diphtheria, meningitis, leprosy, bubonic plague, car- 
buncle, infectious wounds, erysipelas, and the eggs of parasitic 

^ Lumsden, L. L., Rural Sanitation, U. S. Pub. Health Serv. Bui. 94, 1918, pp 29 
and 34. 
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worms/^ Although flies breed in many kinds of materials, 95 per 
cent of them originate in horse manure. Therefore, if stable 
manure is duly guarded against them, the menace of disease from 
flies is almost eliminated. The simplest remedy is to keep the 
stable clean and to cover the manure pile with a coating of straw. 
A better device is to place the manure within a screened container 
until hauled for spreading on the land. Other means are: deposit- 
ing the manure in fly-tight bins or pits or treating it with chem- 
icals, such as powdered hellebore or powdered borax to kill the 
eggs. 

Since contact between persons is probably the greatest route 
for the transmission of human excreta, it is necessary to guard 
all kinds of contact as far as possible. This covers the care of the 
hands, the disposal of sputum and secretions from the nostrils, 
protection against mouth spray in conversation and public places, 
kissing and caressing. Tuberculosis, for example, is transmitted 
chiefly by means of sputum and mouth spray. One tubercular 
person, it is estimated, has thrown off from the lungs as many as 
40 billion disease germs m 24 hours and the average number for 
tubercular persons is estimated at 4 billion. Standing face to 
face to engage in conversation with diseased persons is dangerous. 
The mouth spray given off by infectious persons in talking, singing, 
and coughing projects the germs tlirough the air and is a menace 
to others. The wide understanding of these facts and the exercise 
of due care and cleanliness in bodily matters will serve to mitigate 
the perils. 

But after all, it is almost impossible for the individual alone to 
become so fully informed regarding ail the dangers and condi- 
tions of health and the adequate precautions to take as to be able 
to protect himself. Only organized society is capable of exer- 
cising such complete control over the whole situation as to safe- 
guard life. 

Education, — The rural health surveys made by the United 
States Public Health Service demonstrated the widespread ig- 
norance among rural populations concerning the causes of infec- 
tious diseases, although it is not to be concluded that they are 
greatly more unintelligent in this domain than are urban people. 
Even the wealthier classes of farmers who lived in handsomely 
constructed houses and were progressive in some directions were 
as ignorant as others in this. 
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To determine the state of intelligence, a special inquiry as to 
the causes of typhoid fever was made, the heads of a large number 
of households being asked, what, in their opinion caused it Among 
83 homes in which typhoid had occurred within the preceding 
year, 64 heads of houses said they did not know, 12 that it 
was due to water, and the rest gave wrong replies. In the 
case of 2,512 homes in which there had been no typhoid during the 
year, 951 replies stated ignorance, 581 alleged water, 253 said 
germs were the cause, the remaining replies were scattered among 
scores of allegations including fate, frogs, mental suggestion, and 
‘'damn laziness.’^ ^ The report of the surveys expresses the opinion 
that this attitude shows that practicing physicians have very little 
success in educating the public. 

Considerations and plans to promote health usually terminate 
in an appeal to education. Because of the differences in the pop- 
ulation to be reached, the habit among farmers of leaving to chance 
the protection of the health and lives of their families, and the 
further habit of thinking that sanitary and most other matters 
come solely under their own authority, rural sanitation depends 
quite largely upon the observance and practice of sanitary prin- 
ciples of the individual citizen. Little advance is to be expected 
until rural people understand the principles of sanitation and the 
details of sanitary measures, and this result, in turn, depends on 
education. The sanitation taught in the schools is not likely to be 
convincing so long as polluted wells and unsanitary privies are 
maintained so commonly on the school grounds. And since what the 
schools maintain is determined by adult patrons and authorities, 
effective sanitary instruction awaits the development of intel- 
ligent co-operation on their part. 

Doubtless the schools are to be the primary agents for pro- 
motion of this kind of education. National prohibition was to a 
considerable extent the result of temperance teaching in school 
physiologies, and the right sort of hygienic teaching might be ex- 
pected to bear equally important results for health during the 
next generation. But this teaching should be of a practical kind 
rather than theoretical as it is now. Dr. H. W. Hill, an eminent 
sanitarian, advocates the postponement of theoretical hygiene 
until high school or college. Further, he believes that practical 
hygiene should be taught during the first six grades of school. 

1 Loc. cit.f pp, 40-1. 
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Habits are more easily formed in that age period, and, besides, the 
majority of the children are out of school by the close of that 
period. 

United States Public Health surveys. — ^There are outstanding 
object lessons in the field of promoting rural health by education 
along scientific lines. One of these consists of the experiments 
made by the United States Public Health Service. In its sanitary 
survey of 15 rural counties, the Service sought to determine to 
what extent rural people would receive and carry out instruction 
in making sanitary improvements. Some time after the first survey, 
in which the instruction had been given by means of home consulta- 
tion and public addresses and demonstrations, a resurvey was 
made to ascertain what improvements had resulted. It was found 
that an average of 14.5 per cent of rural homes had installed sani- 
tary privies, the highest percentage, 59 09, being attained in 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama; an average of 9 25 per cent of homes 
had made marked improvements in the construction of privies, 
though the latter were still unsanitary, the highest percentage of 
attainment, 27 0, occurring in Lawrence County, Indiana; an 
average of 62 8 per cent had cleaned and disinfected their privies, 
7 counties of the 15 gradmg 100 per cent; 9.1 per cent of homes 
had made improvements in their water supply, the best record 
being in Wilson County, Kansas. The experiment demonstrated 
that a widespread interest in sanitary measures may be developed 
and that many homes will respond to instruction in methods of 
improvement. 

Results attained from these efforts of the Service in Yakima 
County, Washington, illustrate the large benefits to be secured by 
such means. The rural sanitation campaign was put on there in 
1911. During the campaign, the county established a full-time 
health officer, paying a salary of $5,000 a year and increasing the 
annual appropriation for health work by about $6,500. Previously 
the death rate from typhoid fever in the county outside of North 
Yakima City was 25 per 1,000. During the year 1911 the rate 
fell to about 11, to something over 3 in 1912, and was practically 
obliterated in 1913. In terms of prevented sickness and death 
directly and mdirectly related to typhoid, the investment by the 
county was one of the best it ever made. 

Could these rural surveys of the Public Health Service be ex- 
tended to each of the 3,000 counties of the nation, great good would 
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be accomplished. Then making it permanent, so that the work 
of instruction would go on contmuously, would increase its effi- 
ciency. The price of one dreadnought, about $50,000,000, would 
finance the work for a period of 15 years. With only about 
$500,000 a year at present the work must proceed slowly. 

Rockefeller Foundation and hookworms. — Another illustration 
of rural health improvement is found in the study and treatment 
of hookworm by the International Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In 1910 this Board, m co-operation with Boards 
of Health m the Southern states, undertook an educational health 
campaign. By means of demonstrations, illustrated lectures, the 
distribution of literature, and other agencies, the attempt was 
made to arouse the inhabitants and convince them that hookworm 
is a serious menace to health and that it is possible to eradicate it. 
Durmg 1912, dispensaries were established at five or more points 
in a county, where for five weeks or longer afflicted persons might 
present themselves for examination and treatment. They were 
encouraged to do this by press, teachers, physicians, and the 
example of influential people Such dispensaries were placed in 
more than 700 of the more heavily infected counties and paved 
the way for the third stage in the development of the work of the 
Board, namely, the promotion of intensive work in the form of a 
house-to-house canvass of all the inhabitants of a community. 
This intensive method was used in 55 counties, 35 of which had 
employed the dispensary method. Under this latter plan, 63,882 
persons had been examined, of whom 37.5 per cent had hookworm 
infection. It was estimated that the dispensary method had re- 
duced the disease about 11 per cent; and, although the intensive 
method had been in use too short a time for computing its full 
effects, the Board feels it is reasonably certam that it had lessened 
the disease by a still greater percentage. 

This battle with hookworm illustrates the tendency of the 
newer sanitation in dealing with infectious diseases, gives a good 
idea of the great inertia of society relative to making health im- 
provements, and holds out grounds of hope for betterment. Soil 
pollution is the' chief factor in the transmission of hookworm dis- 
ease from person to person. Since almost half of the 287,606 homes 
that were examined by the agents of the Board in 11 states had 
no latrines, so that the human excrement was deposited on the 
ground, thus to be communicated to the bodies of persons by 
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flies, insects, or direct contact, the great menace to health is ap- 
parent; and because curing people with hookworna disease is of 
little value unless their reinfection is prevented, the problem of 
disease ehmmation is centered m removal and prevention of soil 
pollution. Consequently much of the effort of the International 
Health Board has been turned m that direction. It is sought to 
arouse an understanding of the necessity of sanitary latrines and 
to secure their installment. One effective device used to get 
latrines built was to publish in the newspapers a list of the heads 
of families who had installed standard latrines. Another device 
was to post a large map of the commumty contammg the location 
of each home. As each family completed the sanitary program 
prescribed, a circle was drawn about the home. This created 
widespread attention, provoked competition, and exerted public 
pressure in the direction of complying with the standard. 

The work of this Board helped to stimulate the 11 states to 
make larger appropriations for health work. Their combined 
appropriations for that purpose in 1910 were $216,000; in 1915, 
$512,000. The health fund of North Carolina increased from 
$12,500 to over $150,000 and that of South Carolina from $24,000 
in 1910 to over $75,000 in 1917.^ 

Cattaraugus County health demonstration. — This demonstra- 
tion may be viewed as an effort to educate a rural population up 
to maintaining modern urban standards of health administration 
The Milbank Memorial Fund, beginning m 1923, sought to realize 
even more than the requirements. Sir Arthur Newsholme, noted 
British public health authority, prescribes for competent medical 
care: “(1) A competent physician for every family. (2) Hospital 
treatment when needed. (3) Access to the various forms of con- 
sultation and laboratory assistance (bacteriological, physical, 
radiological and other) wherever these could be of assistance in 
the satisfactory diagnosis and treatment of the disease. (4) Satis- 
factory skilled nursing for serious illness. (5) And finally, satis- 
factory dental treatment.^^ ^ 

The drawbacks for a good rural health program are administra- 
tive and financial. The population is widely scattered and there 
is a poor financial status of the farmers. To find out the health 
needs of a rural community, its costs, and its effects, the Milbank 

1 Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Eeporta, 1914 and 1915, 

2 Newsholme, Sir Arthur, Mil, Mem. Fund, News Digest, 
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Memorial Fund together with state and local agencies carried out a 
rural health demonstration in Cattaraugus County, New York, from 
1923 to 1933. The basis of the demonstration was the organization 
of a county health department, adequately financed and staffed 
by full-time experts. The attempt was to give the same service 
as urban inhabitants secure from a well-organized board of health. 

The Fund undertook diphtheria immunization, provided labo- 
ratory facilities, developed a program of tuberculosis control which 
is probably unique in rural areas, and established a public health 
nursing service of unusual scope and merit, also employment of a 
trained sanitary engineer, improved public water supplies, sewage 
disposal, and increased the pasteurization of milk. Excellent re- 
sults from infancy, maternity, and prenatal work were secured. 
The various school health services were co-ordinated into a single 
school health service Fifty per cent of the physical defects of the 
children were corrected. 

The net result of the health program is shown by a rise in score 
on the appraisal form of the American Public Health Association 
from 41 per cent in 1923 to 81 per cent in 1929. This is a record 
comparable to that made by the best urban areas. While the 
period which has elapsed since 1923 is too short for the effects of a 
public health program to be fully registered on the death rate, a 
sharp and decisive reduction in mortality rates from diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and diseases of infancy was made. The demonstration 
has also been successful in convincing the county authorities of the 
value of a modern health program and the importance of making 
financial sacrifices for the results which such a program entails. It 
has also shown that a sound public health program demands a sound 
social service program as its background; that the social needs of the 
rural areas are far greater than we had conceived; and that funds for 
social case work may sometimes be more essential for health progress 
than those directly assigned to the health budget itself. 

Two fundamental facts which the demonstration teaches us 
stand out conspicuously: (1) rural areas need the same health 
services as urban areas; and (2) many rural areas cannot by them- 
selves pay for such services. This means that we must have state 
aid to rural areas and federal aid to such states as are predomi- 
nantly rural in nature.^ 

^Winslow, C -E A., “Carrying Health to the Country,” Suroey Graphic, 65: 
610-3, Mar 1, 1931. 
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Economic basis of riiral public health improvement. — There are 
serious limitations on the improvement of rural health by public 
effort due to economic conditions The Cattaraugus County rural 
health experiment showed that it costs at least $2 40 per capita 
for the county population to carry on such an extensive public 
undertakmg as that, approximating what is being accomplished 
in the best class of cities for public health. This would add some- 
thing like $10 to $12 per family to the average family tax budget. 
Since many families pay no property tax, the mcrease in taxes 
would be much heavier for those who pay taxes. This may not 
appear to be a heavy obstacle until we consider the per capita 
income of rural inhabitants. According to Doctor Wmslow^s tabu- 
lations of per capita income in the 3,029 counties of the nation, 
2,900 of which he called rural since their population was under 
100,000, the income in 89 per cent of the rural counties in 1926 
was less than $750, under $500 in 70 per cent, and under $250 in 
30 per cent. This is to be compared with the situation in urban 
counties, where there are no counties with an average per capita 
income of less than $250. In 1 8 per cent of the urban counties 
there was an income of less than $500, and in 26 per cent the 
average mcome was under $750. In the cities where the best health 
conditions obtain as a result of public health efforts, the per capita 
income is still higher.^ 

Health supervision of schools. — It is most desirable that there 
should be an extension of the health supervision of schools and 
provision for school nurses to all rural parts of the nation. A large 
part of the time of children is spent in the schoolroom and the 
conditions obtainmg there are, as a consequence, of the greatest 
importance for their health as children The physical condition 
of children at the time of entering school and during the school 
years is an important determinant of their rate of progress in the 
educational process. The school furnishes a central place where 
it IS relatively easy to detect infirmities and defects, both mental 
and physical, and to imtiate efforts for their correction. Finally, 
the congregation in one place of representatives from many homes 
serves as an exceptionally effective agency for the spread of con- 
tagious diseases and a sufficient reason why ample supervision 
should be provided. 

1 For data, see Winslow, C -E. A , Health on the Farm and in the Village, Mac- 
millan, 1931 22-4 and 231, 
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In the most progressive cities, health supervision includes the 
work of school physician, nurses, dentists, and bath attendants, 
matters of open-air schools, school lunches, and sanitary inspection 
of school buildings. Sanitary inspection attends to drinking water, 
toilets, cleaning, lighting, seating, and any other matter which 
affects the vitality of children. Health supervision seeks to dis- 
cover and remove pupils who have acute infectious ailments; the 
detection and correction of uncleanness; the discovery and report 
to parents or guardians of physical and mental defects which 
may retard school progress; and the detection and removal of 
detrimental sanitary conditions in the schoolroom and on the 
school grounds. 

Certain minimum requirements are essential to secure adequate 
health supervision of schools: A health organization sufficient to 
administer health matters for the entire small town and country 
population. Second, a physician for each 20,000— some author- 
ities say 10,000 — of the rural population, who would be employed 
all the time, to examine the children of the county schools at 
least once a year for grave physical and mental defects. Third, a 
sufficient number of rural school nurses, acting as assistants to 
the physician, to perform minor examination and inspection serv- 
ices, co-operate with and direct teachers m their school health 
work, and to do the follow-up work in the homes that is essential 
to make inspection and supervision highly effective. 

Health examination of rural, as of urban children, logically 
should extend beyond the school and comprehend preschool 
examination Why should impeding defects of eye, ear, or spine 
await entry into the school for recognition and correction? It 
would be far better to make children normal and valid in body and, 
if possible, in mind at the earliest possible moment in life, so that 
their lives would be freed from unnecessary suffering and the 
beginning of their school life would occur under the most favor- 
able conditions. This is being recognized by informed people, 
and such preschool examination will be established in the not 
distant future. In the operation of the Commonwealth Health 
Center plan, preschool children receive examination and at^ 
tention. 

Co-operative health organization. — It has become evident from 
our recently accumulated knowledge concerning health conditions, 
the cost of medical care, and our tardiness in developing a public 
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system of health insui’ance, that a purely individual method of 
going about it will not provide competent health admmistration in 
cities, much less in the country. Our facts have shown the drift of 
health agents and agencies away from farming populations and the 
deserted condition of rural areas in that respect. Recently there 
has been a trend toward some form of co-operative group action 
to provide medical care. We resort to this kind of device to provide 
various forms of insurance, such as fire, theft, property damage and 
liability in case of auto accident, accident, and life. The insurance 
we so secure could not possibly be provided by our own individual 
undertakings. A good many urban groups and a few rural com- 
munities have established co-operative health organizations by 
which they secure medical care, including limited hospitalization, 
by the payment of so much per capita or per family each 
month. This does not cover everythmg required in a com- 
plete health program, but it is a great advance over the present 
situation. Unless our government enters the field, we must 
look to the time when great health organizations like insurance 
companies will sell us health insurance at fixed rates based on 
health expectancy. 

Other aids. — ^Numerous other suggestions of possible aids to 
rural health could be made. Vital statistics, that is, registration of 
births and deaths undoubtedly are still defective in rural popula- 
tions. State health departments could, if strengthened, be made 
immensely valuable for agricultural people, especially in investigat- 
ing and helping control epidemics. County health departments 
can be made effective by providing whole-time health officers and 
sufficiently financing them. Separate health centers for various 
diseases and purposes are effective agencies for promoting health. 
Pre-school examination, as we have seen, is highly desirable. 
Traveling clinics, such as were established in North Dakota in 
1921 and which served nearly 23,000 persons in four years, are 
able to reach many isolated cases of illness which otherwise would 
remain unrelieved. 

The ''health car'' of Pennsylvania, equipped as a traveling health 
center for examination of children physically and giving remedial 
advice, traveled through four counties, contacted 1,230 children, 
and discovered many health needs. 

1 Waldron, Webb, “Have You Paid Your Doctor?'* Amer, Mag., Jan,, 1933: 
a2-3, 88-90. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If farmers’ health during the last few centuries has improved, to what is 
it due‘i’ 

2. Are there any facts to show that rural health has improved during the 
past 200 years'? 

3. (a) Does the presence of a health organization insure good rural health? 

(b) What per cent of rural counties have an effective health program^ 

4 Since rural people aie healthier than urban when measured by the death 
rate, are there likely to be any weak places in rural health*? 

6. Give essential facts showing whether rural populations have a competent 
health organization. 

6. (a) What are the facts about the distribution and trends m distribution of 
physicians^ (b) How do you account for the trends? 

7. (a) What does the map giving the distribution of physicians in a rural 
state show? (b) Is the same trend exhibited elsewhere? (See references.) 

8 What IS to be said about the distribution of hospitals and nurses relative to 
rural districts? 

9. What are some of the illnesses which are neglected among rural people as a 
result of their distance from hospitals? 

10. (a) What are symptoms of unsanitary conditions among rural people? 
(b) Are such conditions regional or general? (c) Are they as consequential 
as they would be in cities? 

11. (a) What are the chief water supply problems of farm populations? 
(b) How do they condition health? (c) Enumerate and discuss remedial 
possibilities 

12. (a) What is peculiar or striking about the health situation in rural China? 

(b) In what other areas of the world is it likely such conditions exist? 

(c) Could they improve conditions greatly without occidentahzing their 
society generally? 

13. (a) Discuss the guiding principles for rural health improvement one by 
one and bring out their fundamental nature, (b) Why is isolation of 
persons with contagious diseases the only logical thing? (c) What would 
be required to realize isolation? 

14. (a) What is the health import of flies? (b) Handling foods? (c) Personal 
cleanliness? 

15. (a) What can be done to protect the farm water supply? (b) The farm 
home against disease carrying flies? 

16. What contributions to improvement of rural health are being made by the 
following agencies, (a) United States Health Service? (b) Private Founda- 
tions? (c) Surveys? (d) Public Schools? (e) Health demonstrations in 
country places? 

17. (a) What lessons can you learn regarding rural health promotion from the 
Rockefeller hookworm-control experiment? (b) Would the same kinds of 
effort succeed with other ailments? 

18 (a) What did the Milbank Memorial Foundation seek to do in Catta- 
raugus County, New York? (b) What were its agencies? (c) Its methods? 

(d) Did it demonstrate anything conclusively? 
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19. (a) What minimum requirements are essential to adequate health supervi- 
sion of schools? (b) Why extend health care to preschool children^ 

20. (a) What do the most progressive cities undertake in the way of health 
supervision? (b) Can rural farm populations hope to realize those health 
facilities? 

21. What light does a statement of rural family income throw on the ability of 
rural populations to support such a health program as that undertaken in 
Cattaraugus County? 

22. (a) What does co-operative health organization offer rural farm and rural 
non-farm populations? (b) Does it seem as logical and workable as life, 
fire, and other forms of insurance? (c) Why should not physicians wel- 
come it as a humanitarian project*'^ 

23. (a) How might rural health be advanced by a traveling clinic? (b) By a 
state health department? 
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CHAPTER XI 


NUMBER, DISTRIBUTION, AND INCREASE OF THE 
RURAL POPULATION 

introdtjction: the population question 

By a population is meant the inhabitants who dwell within a 
given area. Every population is a biological thing but it is also a 
social object. Every population becomes a social population and 
of course both gives and takes social influences Rural population 
is at the basis of rural society and for that reason full and exact 
information about it is most desirable 

Back behind the study of rural population lies the general and 
world population question with its problems of international mi- 
gration, limits of population expansion, international importance 
of national growth, especially of certain nations, and desirability 
and possibility of checking or stimulating the increase of inhab- 
itants according to situation. The more important issues before 
rural society and especially farm communities constitute our chief 
items of interest and inquiry. 

1 . Rural population is a part of the national and world population 
situation and so constitutes a vital factor in an embracing adjust- 
ment process. If a national society is functioning in a balanced man- 
ner, it is rather apparent that the rural population is of the proper 
dimension so that it functions as a part of the whole without friction 
or distress. In our nation, the rural population is so large a portion 
of the national inhabitants as to be important on that account. 

2. The shift that takes place between town and country appeals 
to us as a pronounced and interesting spectacle but involves some 
very grave considerations as to its consequences on the populations 
involved and concerning effects on farming and city industry. 
These results are to receive attention in a later connection. 

3. The relation of population to the land is worthy of our con- 
centrated interest. The background of national life is the land and 
its resources and in the long run what a nation is to become is very 
largely conditioned by its area, natural resources, and location. 
Soil areas and national resources are determinative of the size 
and strength of nations and their populations. 
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4. There is a scientific as well as a practical interest in the study 
of population questions. Malthus and his contemporaries of the 
late eighteenth century defined and outlined the population prob- 
lem. Since then students, among other things, inquired about and 



Fig. 9. — Classes of population in the United States, 1930 Numbers at 
right of class name are millions; those under name are percentages of total 
United States population. (Based on data of U. S. Census^ 1930, Vol. II, 
Chap. 1, Tables 6-9.) 


investigated migrations, relationships, trends in growth, pressure 
on land and resources, and ^Hhe law'^ of population. Whether or 
not there is a law of population and of rural population, the rural 
population must fit into and articulate with the national and re- 
spond to the play of forces under which the latter operates. It will 
be our function to denote this in some directions. 
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THE RURAL POPULATION 

Amount. — We can best “ see the rural population by observing 
it both absolutely and relatively, that is, by stating how many 
rural inhabitants there are and also comparing the number with 
that of other classes of population. This will be accomplished by 
means of a graph as presented in Figure 9. The whole figure repre- 
sents the total national population of 1930, 122.8 millions. Of this 

TABLE 8 


Percentage Distribution of National and Division Population, by 
Class, 1920 and 1930 ^ 


Division 

Total 

Urban and 
Urban Farm 

Rural Non-Farm 

Rural Farm 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

United States 

100.0 

56.2 

514 

19 3 

19 0 

24 6 

29 7 

New England 

100.0 

77 3 

79 2 

16 6 

13 5 

6 1 

72 

Middle Atlantic 

100 0 

77 7 

749 

16.0 

16 7 

64 

84 

East North Central 

100 0 

66 4 

60.8 

16.0 

16 5 

17 6 

22.8 

West North Central 

100 0 

41 8 

37 7 

16 0 

212 

37 9 

461 

South Atlantic 

100 0 

36 1 

310 

26.7 

23 3 

37.2 

45.7 

East South Central 

100 0 

28 1 

22 4 

20 5 

19 4 

51.4 

58.2 

West South Central 

loo.o 

26 4 

29.0 

20.0 

20 1 

43 6 

50.9 

Mountain 

100 0 

39.4 

36 4 

30.3 

29 0 

30 4 

34.6 

Pacific 

100.0 

67.5 

62.4 

19.0 

19 9 

13 4 

17.7 


Attention points in Table 8. 

1. The three northeastern and Pacific divisions are the most urbanized, 
since from 66 to 78 per cent of their inhabitants compared with a national 
mean of 56.2 per cent in 1930 lived in cities 

2. The rural farm population is proportionally greatest in the three 
southeastern and West North Central divisions, the per cent that is 
rural farm ranging from 38 to 51 per cent compared to a national mean 
of 24.6 in 1930. 

3. Only four divisions have a rural non-farm population of over 20 per 
cent in 1930 They are all located m the West Central and Mountain 
divisions, except the South Atlantic. 

4. The smallest percentages of farm population are in the most highly 
urbanized districts, namely, the three northeastern and the Pacific 
divisions. 

5. The rural non-farm population remained the most stable during 
the decade ending 1930. The percentages for the two censuses for the 
different divisions exhibit no extreme variations, either up or down. 
Contrasted with this is the uniform upward trend in the urban class and 
downward drift in the rural farm class of population. 

^ 27. S, Census, 1930, Population, Vol. II, Chap. 1, Table 8. 
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the urban constitutes 68.9 million, or 56.2 per cent. Farmers who 
live in cities are about three-tenths of a million, or 1 in every 500 
of the population. Farmers living on farms number 30.2 millions, 
24.6 per cent of all. Rural non-farm people, villagers, are 19 3 per 
cent of our nation^s inhabitants, aggregating 25.7 millions. They 
are made up of incorporated populations, 9 6 millions, or 7.6 per 
cent of all, and unincorporated, 14.5 millions, or 11.8 per cent of all 
our inhabitants. Farmers and villagers together constitute the 
'^rurar^ of our census, forming a population of 53 9 millions, or 
43.8 per cent of our national population in 1930. 

Distribution. — We shall present a number of means by which 
to judge the distribution of the rural population of the United 


TABLE 9 

Peb Cent of Uhban and Ukban Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Rural Farm 
Population, by Divisions, 1920 and 1930 ^ 


Division 

Uhban and 
Urban Farm 

Rural Non-Farm 

i 

Rural Farm 


1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

United States 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

New England 

91 

10 8 

16 

1.7 

57 

5.0 

Middle Atlantic 

29 6 

30.7 

56 

5.9 

17.7 

18 6 

East North Central 

24 4 

24.0 

14 8 

15 6 

17.1 

17.6 

West North Central 

81 

8.7 

16 7 

16.5 

! 11.9 

13.3 

South Atlantic 

83 

80 

19 4 

20 4 

17 8 

16.2 

East South Central 

40 

3.7 

16 7 

16 5 

8.6 

8.6 

West South Central 

6.4 

55 

17 5 

16 6 

10.3 

10 3 

Mountain 

‘ 2.1 

22 

37 

3.7 

47 

48 

Pacific 

80 

64 

36 

31 

6.5 

6.5 


Attention points in Table 9. 


1. Two divisions, the Middle Atlantic and East North Central, con- 
tained 54 per cent of the urban population of 1930 and 54.7 per cent of 
that of 1920. 

2. The Middle Atlantic, the two North Central, and the South Atlantic 
divisions held 64 per cent of the rural farm inhabitants in 1930 and 65.7 per 
cent in 1920. 

3. At both censuses, the most northeasterly and the two most west- 
erly divisions contained less than 17 per cent of that class of popu- 
lation. The remainder was fairly evenly distributed among the other five 
divisions. 

4. All divisions held closely to the same proportion of each class of 
population both decades, indicating that the national population had 
attained a balanced distributive situation. 

^ Derived from U, S. Census^ 1930, Populatioiif Vol. II, Chap. 1, Tables 6 and 8. 
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TABLE 10 

Average Nitmbee of Persons Per Farm for the Various Divisions 
AND Certain Extreme States, 1920 and 1930 ^ 


Divisions 

Divisions 

States 

Exthbme States 

Census j 

Per Cent 
Gam (+) 
or 

Loss (— ) 

Census | 

Per Cent 
Gain (+) 
or 

Loss ( — ) 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 





High 




United States 

4.84 

4.90 , 

-0 01 









Arizona 

6 98 

9.08 

-22 8 

New England 

4.59 

4.00 

+ 14 8 

South Carolina 

6 80 

5.58 

+0.4 





North Carolina 

5 72 

5.56 

+0.3 

Middle Atlantic 

4 78 

4 45 

+7 4 

Georgia 

5 55 

6.42 

+0 3 

East North 




Low 




Central 

4.64 

4 53 

+2 4 





West North 




Oregon 

4.06 

4.26 

-0 5 

Central 

4.55 

4 71 

-3.4 

New Hampshire 

4 22 

3.70 

+14 1 





Kansas 

4 26 

4.46 

-0 4 

South Atlantic 

5 67 

5 54 

+0.05 

Utah 

4 26 

5 47 

-22 0 





Montana 

4.31 

3.91 

+10.0 

East South 








Central 

4 80 

4.93 

-0 26 





West South 








Central 

4 83 

5 25 

-8 0 





Mountain 

4 72 

4 79 

-0 01 





Pacific 

1 4 39 

4 33 

+0 01 






Attention points in Table 10. 

1. Only one division, the South Atlantic, had a larger mean population 
per farm than the nation in 1930. Three other divisions had 4.75 or 
more. 

2. Among the high states, Arizona was very extreme in 1920, v^ith a 
mean farm population of 9.08. Oregon was the lowest state in 1930, with 
a mean farm population of 4.06. 

3. The national mean decreased slightly, those of two divisions in- 
creased 7 or more per cent, and two of the low states increased their 
mean 10 per cent or more. One division showed a decrease of its mean 
8 per cent and of the states, Arizona and Utah had their means lowered 
22 per cent. 

4. It looks as if the causes of these extreme variations and gains and 
losses are to be found in migrations of immigrants and native born, per- 
haps of agricultural laborers. An inspection of mean sized families of 
1920 and 1930 does not seem to account for them. 

^ Compiled and estimated from XJ. S, Census, 1930, Population, Vol. II, Chap. 1, 
Table 9. 
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States. In order to form a comprehensive and comparative con- 
cept of the situation, this is done for the urban and composite 
classes of the rural population for the divisions and the nation at 
the last two censuses. 

Distribution of national and divisional population by class. — 

This is shown in Table 8 It is seen that, representing the national 
population as 100 per cent, the distribution in 1930 is 56.2 per cent 
urban and urban farm, 19.3 per cent rural non-farm, and 24.6 per 
cent rural farm. A somewhat similar variation m the comparative 
weight of these three classes of inhabitants is observed among the 
nine divisions. This is brought out in '^Attention Points follow- 
ing Table 8. 

Distribution by divisions. — If we let each class of population of 
the nation represent 100 per cent, we may then observe the per- 
centage distribution of urban, rural farm, and rural non-farm in- 
habitants among the nine divisions. Table 9, on page 179, 
presents this set of facts, 

Distribution of farm population by farms. — It is also interesting 
and valuable to witness the distribution of the farm population by 
farms. This is accomplished by comparing the average number of 
persons per farm for the various divisions and states. Table 10, on 
page 180, gives the facts for divisions and certain extreme states 
at the last two censuses. 

Density. — ^The density of farming areas may throw light upon 
economic opportunities and the likelihood of social contacts and 
of social activities. Table 11, on page 182, gives the facts regarding 
the rural farm density of the United States at the census of 1930. 

Such densities as we find here are small indeed when compared 
with the most populous countries. Most and probably all of the 
farming districts of China, for example, contain farm-village popu- 
lations of 1,000 or 2,000 or more persons per square mile. Even 
such European countries as France, Germany, Belgium, and Great 
Britain have rural populations of from 46 to over 100 per square 
mile. These, of course, are composed both of farmers and non- 
farming villagers, but chiefly the former.^ 

Where populations are compact and densities are somewhat 
great, density of inhabitants appears to have a bearing on language, 

1 Ch’en, C C., “Chinese Pppulation/* M%1‘ Mem^ Fund Quar Bui , Apr,, 1933, 
Ditmer, 0. G., Density of Population and th^ Btf^ndards of in Northern Chindt 

Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc'y, 1926; Sorokin, P. A., Zimmerman, C C , and Oalpin, Of I'm 
A Systematic Source Book %n Rural Sociology^ 1932, Vol. III. 
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TABLE 11 

Pebson and Family Density of the Rubal Fabm Population op the 
United States, by Divisions, 1930 ^ 


Division 

Ahba‘ Square 
Miles in 
Farms 
(Thousands) 

Popu- 

lation 

(Millions) 

Persons 

Per 

Square 

Mile 

Size of 
Family 

Families 

Per 

Square 

Mile 

United States 1 

1,540 0 

314 

20.4 

4 74 

43 

New England 

22 4 

05 

23.9 

46 

52 

Middle Atlantic 

54 8 

1.9 

33.9 

4 84 

7.0 

East North Cential 

173 5 

49 

28 2 

4.68 

60 

West North Central 

415 0 

52 

12 4 

4.54 

27 

South Atlantic 

135 0 

64 

47 4 

5 53 

8.4 

East South Central 

114 0 

52 

44.5 

4.76 

94 

West South Central 

288.0 

5.2 

181 

4.55 

40 

Mountain 

1 246 0 

1.2 

47 

4.56 

10 

Pacific 

94 5 

10 

10 4 

3.54 

2.9 


Attention points in Table 11. 

1. The bulk of the farm population, over 85 per cent, is in the North 
Central and Southeastern divisions. 

2, Families larger than the national mean appear in Middle Atlantic, 
East South Central, and South Atlantic. 

3 Four divisions have a mean person density less than the national 
mean. The same divisions have a mean family density smaller than the 
national. The range of person density is from 4.7 in the Mountain to 47.4 
in the South Atlantic division. The range of the family density, is from 
1 in the Mountain to 9.4 in the East South Central division. 

4. The distance between families is much less in the eastern and southern 
divisions. Were families equally spaced, their minimum distance apart 
would be about one mile in the Mountain and one-third of a mile in the 
South Atlantic division. But the actual spacing arranges families so that 
the minimum separation is both less and more, according to the situation. 
The distances generally do not prevent somewhat frequent interchanges 
but they do not invite the frequent and intimate contacts of more compact 
populations Where the auto abounds, they have appreciably shrunk, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that farm housewives can easily and fre- 
quently run in next door to visit and '' gossip or that farmers have mul- 
tiple daily contacts. Distance and the nature of farming as a calling 
prevent the frequent gatherings and interchange of towns and cities. 

religion, politics or government, crime, the birth rate, death rate, 
and other matters. But our rural farm densities are probably too 
small to have any considerable influence in those directions, 

1 Compiled and estimated from XJ S. Stat Ahatr , 1932, Tables 2 and 533; C7. 3, 
Census j 1930, Vol. II, Chap. 1, Table 8, and Populaiton Bulletin, Families, 1933, 
Tables 40-2. 
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TRENDS 

Absolute increase. — The accompanying figure, Figure 10, 
pictures the curves of national, urban in places of 8,000 and over, 
urban in places of 2,500 and over, rural farm, and rural non-farm 
population for all the censuses giving available figures for the 



Nation 

a B g Urban 8,000 and over 
Urban’ 2,500 End oveF 

Q ^ Rural Farm 

X X Rural Non-Farm 

Fig 10 —National, urban, and rural farm population of the United States 
at various censuses iU S. Stat. Ahstr., 1932, Tables 3 and 37; U 3. Cewiua, 
1920, Vol I, Table 9] U 3 Census, 1930, Vol. IT, Chap 1, Table 9; Farm. 
Top., U. 3 , 1920, Table 8.) 


resp6ctiv6 classes of inhabitants. The decennial points on all curves 
represent millions. The initial national population in 1790 was 3 9 
and at the last three censuses it was 92, 105.7, and 122.8 million. 
In 1790 there were about 130,000 urbanites in places of 8,000 or 
more persons and at the last three censuses, 35.6, 46.3, and 60.3 
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million. Our first figures for urban population living in places of 
2,500 or more are given for 1880, when in millions it was 14.8. 
There has been a steady increase since then, the last three census 
figures being 42.6, 54 3, and 69 million. If we subtract these figures 
from the national population, the differences will be the rural 
population at the given decades, that at each of the last three 
censuses being 50, 51, and 54 million. The rural farm population 
for the last three censuses has been 32.1, 31.4, and 30.2, and the 
rural non-farm was 17.9, 20, and 23,7 million. 

When we consider the two classes of the rural population by 
divisions, we find that the rural non-farm, between 1920 and 1930, 
increased in every division, the lowest per cent of gam being 1.6 in 
the West North Central, the highest being 40.4 in the Pacific, the 
mean national being 18. But quite different is the record of the 
rural farm population Only in two divisions was there a gain, the 
West South Central with 1.9 per cent and the Pacific with 11 7. 
The percentage of loss in the other seven divisions ranged from 1.7 
in the East South Central to 10.1 in the Middle Atlantic The gams 
of urban population m all divisions range from 7.6 per cent in New 
England to 59.4 per cent in the Pacific, and a national mean of 27 
per cent makes the contrast all the greater. 

Relative increase. — ^The rate of increase for the national popu- 
lation for the decade ending 1920 was 14,9 and for 1930, 16,1, un- 
adjusted time ^ The rural rate of increase for the same decades 
was 4 7 and 4.1; the urban (2,500 basis) was 27 and 25,7 ; the rural 
farm was 2.2 and— 3.8, the latter being a loss; and the rural non- 
farm was 11.7 and 18. The rural farm population registers the 
lowest increase and the only decrease during the last two census 
decades. It is the belief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture that since the 
census of 1930, the rural farm population has increased and 
that by the end of 1932 there wer6 more farmers than ever 
before.^ 

Thus we observe a great shift in the comparative gravity of the 
various classes of population. The urban population in terms of 

^ By unadjusted time is meant that the Census returns of 1930, taken April 1, 
are not reduced to exactly a ten-year basis The Census of 1920 was as of January 1 ; 
the Census decade, 1920-30, comprises 10 years, 3 months. Adjusted returns 
figure the increase from Jan 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 193Ck 

2 The Agricultural Situation, Dept of Agr,, XT, S. Census Publications, U, S. 
Stat, Ahstr , Yearbook of Agriculture, pp. 2-6, 
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8,000 has grown from 3.3 per cent of all in 1790 to 49 1 per cent in 
1930; on the 2,500 basis, from perhaps 5 per cent m 1790 to 28.6 
per cent in 1880 and 56.2 per cent in 1930. All non-farm popula- 
tion, non-farmers living in cities and villages, increased from per- 
haps 10 per cent of the total inhabitants in 1790 to 65 1 per cent in 
1910 and 75.4 per cent in 1930. Conversely, the rural farm popula- 
tion shrank from probably 90 per cent of all in 1790 to 34.9 per 
cent in 1910 and 24.6 per cent in 1930. Figure 10, on page 183, 



Fig. 11. — Proportion of farm to non-farm populations of the United 
States, 1790-1930 

depicts this relative shrinking of the farm population and the 
expansion of non-farm inhabitants. We know the figures be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, the portion of the curve represented by 
the solid line. From 1790 to 1910, the dotted Ime, indicatmg the 
proportions of farm and non-farm population, is hypothetical. I 
have dropped the line slightly because of the fact that if the curve 
for urban percentages of population is carried back to 1880, the 
line has a slight downward curve. The portion above the curve is 
farm and that below is non-farm. The mental impression made 
by the shrinkage in the proportion of the farm population is 
strikmg. The figure raises the question of how far into the future 
we are justified in projecting the trend. 

The comparative rates of increase of the urban and rural popu- 
lations are further illustrated by Table 12 and Figure 12. 

They lend additional insight into the tendencies manifesting 
themselves m the national population, the dividing line between 
urban and rural being 8,000. 
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TABLE 12 

Rate of Rueal and op Urban Increase op Population and the Ratio 
between Them, by Decades, prom 1790 to 1910 ^ 


Decape Ending 

Per Cent of 
Urban Increase 

Pee Cent op 
Rural Increase 

Ratio of Urban to 
Rural Increase 

1930 

27 0 

47 

58 

1920 

25 7 

54 

4.1 

1910 

34 8 

11 2 1 

2.9 

1900 

37 0 

14.1 i 

2.6 

1890 

60.2 

14.5 

4.2 

1880 

41.1 

27 2 

1.5 

1870 

59 1 

15 6 

38 

1860 

75 1 

29 9 

25 

1850 

99 3 

30.0 

33 

1840 

68 2 

30 1 

23 

1830 

82 0 

31.0 

26 

1820 

23.1 

33.1 

0.7 

1810 

69 3 

35 0 

20 

1800 

60 4 

34.2 

1.8 


The average rate of urban increase is 54.4 per cent while that of 
the country is 22.6 per cent, or only 41.6 per cent as rapid. The 
rural rate has almost uniformly decreased; in 1930 it was only 
about one-seventh what it was in 1800. Since its highest point, 
reached in 1850, marking the close of a decade in which the cities 
almost doubled their population, the urban rate of increase, has 
fallen to about one-fourth its record then and to about three- 
sevenths of that in 1800. The ratio of urban to rural increase, 
denoted in the last column of the table, has fluctuated, but the 
trend is in favor of the city. The average ratio is 2.9. The average 
for the first four decades, ending in 1830, shows that the urban 
population was growing almost twice (1.8 times) as fast as the 
rural; while the average for the last four decades, ending 1920, 
indicates that the former is now growing 3.8 times faster than the 
latter. Not since the great decade of homesteading, 1870 to 1880, 
has the country gained on the urban rate of increase. It would be 
interesting, although probably futile to speculate on how far this 
trend will continue into the future. 

We have also tried to picture the relation between the rates of 
rural and urban increase as per the above tabular facts. This is 
accomplished in the accompan 3 dng figure, Figure 12. 

^ U, S Census Bulletin^ No. 4, 1903, Abstract Thirteenth Census; and Vol. I, Popu- 
lationy Fifteenth Census. 
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Trend of Urban Increase 

Decenmal-Eural Increase 

— — Trend of Rural Increase 

■*■. . . - - Ratio of Urban to Rural Increase 

Fig. 12. — Decennial rate of increase ‘of rural and urban population of the 
United States, and ratios between them, 1800-1930 (Based on data of U. S 
Census Bui , No 4, 1903; Abstract Census, 1910; Vol I, Census, 1920 and 1930 ) 

Attention points in Figure 12. 

1. The urban trend is parabolic in nature, increasing from 1790 to 1850 
and then gradually declining. The rural trend is only slightly curved, and 
it has been downward generally from the beginning. 

2. The ratio of the urban to the rural rate indicates two things, (a) The 
urban rate of increase has always proceeded at a much higher level than 
the rural (b) The distance between the urban and rural rates of increase 
(mathematically) has constantly increased. The ratio of 1930 is 2.6 times 
that of 1860 and 3.6 times that of the decade ending 1800. 

There is a distinct trend of population toward cities in other 
nations than the United States. In England, 67 9 per cent of the 
population was urban in 1881 and 79.3 per cent in 1921. For the 
same dates, the percentages urban in France were 34 8 and 46.4; 
in Germany, 58 6 and 64.4; in Italy, 53.9 and 65.8; and in Sweden, 
they were 15.1 and 29.5. The lower limit of the urban class was 
2,000 inhabitants in all the nations save Italy where it was 5,000. 
The last percentage for Germany was for 1925.* 

1 Thompson, W S , Population Problems, 1930. 67. 
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SOURCES OF RURAL INCREASE 

There are two mam measurable sources of rural population: 
excess of births over deaths and immigration of foreign born 
We must undertake to estimate the force of each relative to rural 
population gams. 

Immigration. — Unadjusted immigration during the decade 
ending January 1, 1930, amounted to 3,207,000, representing the 
excess of immigrant over emigrant aliens. But the full force of 
immigration is this amount plus its natural increase during that 
period. In order to obtain the natural increase we have to esti- 
mate an immigrant birth and death rate and add its product to 
unadjusted immigration. For a birth rate we used the mean de- 
cennial birth rate of the nations from which the immigrants come, 
using the dominant immigrant stocks as guides, weighted by the 
respective immigrant contributions. The resulting rate was then 
adjusted to the age and sex distribution of the immigrants The 
weighted birth rate thus secured was 27 and the adjusted rate 
44.5. As to the death rate, we have to assume that the immi- 
grants die at the same rate as our national population. Adjusting 
the decennial mean death rate to the immigrant age and sex dis- 
tribution, we secure a death rate of 6.8. Substracting this from 
the birth rate, there results an excess of 38, the immigrant rate 
of natural increase. The application of this to the mean decennial 
immigrant population and the addition of the results to that 
population gives the immigrant contribution to our national 
population, namely, 3,817,000. 

We do not know what part of these immigrants settle in rural 
districts for the records do not furnish the information. So the 
best thing to do is to apportion this 3,817,000 to rural and urban 
districts according to the proportion of foreigners found living there. 
Rural populations had, in 1930, 19.7 per cent of the foreign born 
residents of the nation. This per cent of 3,817,000 is 751,000, what 
immigration of the census decade contributes to the growth of 
rural population. 

Rural natural increase, — ^Were our vital statistics quite accurate, 
it would be a simple procedure to estimate the natural increase 
of the rural population. We would only need to apply the excess of 
the mean decennial birth rate over the mean decennial death rate 
to the mean decennial rural population, after allowing for the force 
of immigration. But if we follow this same course for the national 
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population, the resulting natural increase will fall short of the 
required amount as denoted by the census gain by a million and 
a half or two million. A search of the cause of this shortage locates 
it in the rural birth rate. The reported birth rate is far too low. 
Consequently, we must estimate a birth rate. This is accom- 
plished by increasing the number of rural infants for a census 
year by the number dying during the year, thus securmg the 
number of children born. This divided by the mean number of 
thousands of the rural population yields a fairly reliable birth 
rate. 

Proceeding in this manner, birth rates for 1919 and 1929 are 
secured, 28.2 and 21.8, respectively. Their mean, 25, is the de- 
cennial rural birth rate Reporting deaths is generally better than 
reporting births, and as we have no other recourse, we make use 
of the mean decennial rate, 11.1. The excess of the rural birth rate 
over the death rate gives a rural natural increase rate of 13.9. 
Applying this to the mean rural population of the decade yields 
a decennial natural increase of 7,681,000. 

Rural gains and losses. — ^By means of very extended and in- 
tensive estimates covering a series of years we have been able 
to tabulate the gains and losses of rural populations for three 
decades. We can see what sources of population contribute to 
swell rural numbers, what the decenmal censuses allot as rural 
increase, and the deficits m rural inhabitants due to emigra- 
tion elsewhere. Table 13, on page 190, furnishes the desired 
results. 

This table confirms our opinion that rural populations are 
heavy contributors to national population growth but on 
the face of the returns exhibit small powers of increasing them- 
selves. 

Prospective tread.^ — There is considerable speculation regard- 
ing the direction future rural population growth will take. It is 
impossible to say anything very definite about it but there may 
be some value to reviewing the intimations. 

Allusion has been made to the estimated growth of the farm 
population since the Census returns of 1930. According to that 
estimate, at the end of 1932 we had the greatest farm population 
in our history. But such estimates have to be received with 
caution, for the estimate of the rural farm population by the same 
agency for 1930 was several millions short of the published Census 
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TABLE 13 

SouECES OP Increase and Loss of Rural Population of the 
United States for the Decades Ending 1910, 1920, and 1930 ^ 
(000 omitted) 


Decade 

Ending 

1 SOTTECES OF InCHEASE 

Census 
Increase $ 

Loss (Emigration) 

Immigra- 
tion * 

Natural 
Increase f 

Total 

Amount 

Per Cent 
Census 
Increase 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1930 

840 

7,637 

8,471 

2,355 

6,122 

260 

1920 

657 

7,400 

8,057 

1,600 

6,457 

405 

1910 

1,290 

7,638 

8,928 

4,131 

4,777 

115 


^ That part of the estimated force of national immigration that is proportioned to the weight 
of the rural population in the national population 

t Excess of estimated rural birth rate over census rural death rate applied to the mean decen- 
nial rural population 
i Adjusted 


Attention points in Table 13. 

1. Immigration (column 2) as a source of rural population increase has 
diminished, natural increase (column 3) has remained about the same, 
and the total increase (column 4) has also remained about stable during 
the 30 years covered by the table. 

2. The rural increase allotted by the United States Census (column 5) 
has been about cut in two 

3. The loss of rural population (column 6) by emigration out of 
rural districts increased heavily between 1910 and 1920 but then de- 
creased considerably by 1930. Emigration was slightly more than half 
the combined sources of increase for the decade ending 1910, was eight- 
tenths of it in 1920, and declined to about seven-tenths of it by the last 
census. 

reports. An effort has been made to give more correct estimates 
and we suppose they have been improved, still they are as yet 
only observations 

It IS certain that the rate of natural increase of the rural popu- 
lation is declining How far that will affect the number of farm 
inhabitants depends on whether they remain on the farm or mi- 
grate to the city. During the past few decades rural districts 
have given urban communities net gains of 5 or 6 million people 
a decade. The facts will appear under a discussion of rural migra- 
tion later in this volume. In this connection we will indicate the 
course of the rural birth rate. 

As a background, we remember that the birth rates for most of 

1 Estimated by the author from various U. S. Census sources of population and 
vital statistics for the respective periods 
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the nations of the world for which reports are available have under- 
gone a marked decline during recent decades. Our own record 
will illustrate this sufficiently for our present purpose. The average 
birth rate for the three-year period, 1915-17, was 24.9 and for 
the period, 1927-29 it was 19.5, giving a decline of 21.7 per cent 
We have to estimate the decline in the birth rate of the rural 
population. I have made an estimate for the 1910 population by 
two different methods and both yield an approximate rural rate 
of 30. My estimate for 1929 is 21.8. The indicated decline is 
37.6 per cent. At the same time the death rate has declined, but 
the margin of increase is still large, and as was said the decisive 
factor in rural increase is whether or not rural inhabitants move out. 

The farming population is much more fecund than the urban. 
Figure 13, on page 191, borrowed from an article by 0. B. 
Baker shows this In the states, wherever possible, the number of 
children under 5 per 1,000 women 15 to 44 years of age are given 
for the four population classes, rural farm, rural non-farm, cities 
of 2,500 to 100,000, and for those over 100,000. They are also 
given for the nation According to the data, the big cities are not 
supporting themselves and would decline without help from outside. 
Some states show a greater difference between farm and great city 
than the nation. For the nation the farm inhabitants multiply 81 
per cent faster than those of big cities. In the most extreme state, 
Georgia, the former is increasing 131 per cent faster than the latter. 

Here, again, cautions must be exercised. There has been a 
mighty migration of people to cities from farms, the larger perr 
centage of which have been adults. By affecting the age composi- 
tion, this tends to reduce the birth rate or rate of fecundity of 
women in cities and increase those of farming regions. So the 
rate of increase of cities is greater and of farming regions and 
villages less than the figured rates indicate.^ 

There was a decline in the rate of growth of those four classes 
of population between 1920 and 1930. Table 14, on page 193, 
compiled from population maps published by 0. E. Baker for those 
dates, indicates this and also gives the ratio of their increase to 
one another. 2 

1 Stoiistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Ins, Co., June, 1933, pp 1-3. Attention is 
called to the possibility of a reverse interpretation, due to the estimated increase of 
farming inhabitants 

2 Duddy, E A , editor. Economic Policy for American Agriculture, XJmv. of 
Chicago Press, 1932, Chap 5 
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TABLE 14 

Number of Children under 5 Per 1,000 Women 15 to 45 Years of Age 
FOR THE Specified Classes of Population of the United States, 
THE Rate of Decline, and the Ratio of Increase between 
THE Classes 


Population 

Class 

Children Per 

Rate op 
Decline 

[ Ratio of 

1,000 Women 

4 to 1 

1 4 to 2 

1 4 to 3 


1930 

1920 


1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1 Cities of 100,000 

and over 

2 Cities and 

293 

334 

12 3 

186 ; 

1.85 





villages of 
2,500-100,000 

341 

400 

14.8 



160 

1 53 



3. Rural non-farm 

471 

527 

10 6 





1 18 

1.16 

4. Rural farm 

545 

611 

10 8 








Attention points in Table 14. 

1. At both dates the rates of increase of population graduate downward 
from rural farm through the two intermediate classes to the great cities. 

2. Second class cities and villages suffer the largest rate of decline of 
their increase. 

3. The ratios show that the farm population increases about 85 per 
cent faster than great cities at both census dates, 50 to 60 per cent faster 
than cities and villages, and only 16 to 18 per cent faster than rural 
non-farm inhabitants. 

The greater reproductive potency of rural populations is fur- 
ther illustrated and substantiated by our figures of the contribu- 
tion rural districts make to the growth of cities and the enormous 
excess of rural natural increase over the increase assigned to rural 
populations by the United States Census. (See Table 16, Sources 
of Urban Increase, p. 204.) 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Is a population chiefly biological or sociaU (b) Is it ever wholly 
biological*!^ 

2. (a) What is the scientific import of a study of rural population*? (b) The 
practical import*? 

3 (a) What are the regional classes of population in the United States'? 
(b) How do they vary as to proportion*? (c) Of what is their proportionate 
distribution a result? 

4. (a) Inspect Tables 8 and 9 and bring out the important points, (b) Ex- 
plain why each class of population varies by divisions, (c) Are there any 
significant changes during the last decade*? 
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5 (a) What trends do you find in Table 10 (b) Are they significant? 

(e) What are the probable causes? 

6. (a) Is the family density expressed in Table 11 of any consequence? 

(b) Is it equally significant in all divisions? (c) Compare our rural density 
with that of China. 

7. (a) What impressions do you get from inspecting Figure 10? (b) Thinking 
in terms of facts, do you have the same assurance of future results in 
projecting the hundred and twenty year curves? 

8. (a) Does Figure 11 impress you with a feeling of inevitability such as you 
might get from the movement of a glacier? (b) Is it possible to think of 
the curve as reaching the 100 line in future? 

9 (a) Study Table 12 and Figure 12 together and show how the former 
gives use to the latter, (b) What does the double line representing “ratio 
of urban to rural increase ’’ add to your understanding of the picture? 

10. (a) What sources contribute to rural increase of population? (b) Might 
they still contribute were there an actual loss of rural inhabitants? 

11 (a) Compare the amount of immigration and the “force of immigration^^ 
during the last decade, (b) Why is the latter greater than the former? 

(c) Can you criticize the method of distributing immigration between 
rural and urban populations? 

12. (a) Why, after allowing for immigration, does the national natural in- 
crease fall short of the national increase by some two million? (b) What is 
the correction to be made? 

13 (a) Inspect Table 13 and explain it. (b) What trends during the three 
decades are obvious? (c) May both sources of rural increase enter into the 
makeup of “emigration'^ ? 

14. (a) Is the rural birth rate declining with increasing rapidity? (b) Compare 
the rate of increase among farmers and in big cities (c) Without rural 
migrants could the latter sustain themselves? 

15. (a) Study Figure 13 and compare the figures m the states of the different 
sections of the nation, (b) Does Ta]:)le 14 confirm your previous impres- 
sions? 

REFERENCES 
See close of Chapter XIII, 
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MIGRATION: CONTRIBUTIONS AND “LAW^^ 

Since the founding of our national government our population 
has evidently been a migratory one. For by a continuous west- 
ward movement, it spread over the continent from east to west 
coast in less than a century, settling land, making farms, building 
cities and villages as it went. Farm populations preceded towns 
and villages and the latter grew up on their foundations. The 
migratory movement comprised both native born Americans 
and those born abroad hungry for land, each of which will receive 
attention. 

That this migration is of prime importance does not require 
extended argument. As a fact it is astounding. The rapidity of 
flow and magnitude of the currents and counter currents are 
among the most picturesque and startling of modern social phe- 
nomena. And it goes without saying, almost, that such gigantic 
movements of human beings bring and have issued in profound 
effects on our various populations and communities. It would be 
difficult to think of a phase of population or society that has not 
felt the influence. These effects of migration will receive extended 
attention elsewhere in this volume. 

Immigration. — In considering the sources of rural population 
we made an estimate of the contribution made to that population 
by immigration from abroad during the last census decade and 
found that it is approximately 840,000. We cannot say that this 
number of immigrants, including the natural increase, actually 
settled in rural territory, for the assignment is made on the assump- 
tion that immigrants become rural in proportion to the distribu- 
tion of our foreign born in such territory. Likewise we are unable 
to determine accurately in what manner the immigrants who do 
settle in rural territory spread over it. Again, our only cue is 
found in the manner the foreign born population of which recent 
immigrants are a part are distributed; so we will have to suppose 
that pattern is followed. 

Accordingly, then, letting the total rural immigrants of the last 

195 
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TABLE 15 

Interdivisional Migration of Native Born Inhabitants of the United 
States as Denoted by Birthplace and Eesidence, at the Census 

OP 1930 1 


Division 

1 Rural Farm 

j Rural Non-Farm 

1 Per Cent 

Gam (-f) 
and 

Loss ( — ) ’ 
by Migra- 
tion 

1 Per Cent 

Gam (+) 
and 

Loss ( — ) 
by Migra- 
tion 

Born in 
Division, 
Living in 
Others 

Living m 
Division, 
Born in 
Others 

Born in 
Division, 
Living in 
Others 

Living in 
Division, 
Born in 
Others 

New England 

16 8 

14 6 

-11,300 


50 

50 

-19,500 

Middle Atlantic 

14.1 

8.5 

-100,600 


4.0 

3.1 

-132,900 

East North Central 

18 0 

12.0 

-288,300 


7.2 

5.0 

-255,800 

West North Central 

22,0 

23 2 

-107,500 

16 1 1 

14 3 

-236.5 

South Atlantic 

8.5 

64 

-136,300 

13 0 

14.8 

-19.9 

East South Central 

13.5 

62 

-422,900 

16.5 

10.2 

-349,800 

West South Central 

13 2 

20 9 

+470,500 

12.2 

15 9 

+173,800 

Mountain 

20 5 

42 0 j 

+282,000 

14.4 

35.7 

+249,300 

Pacific 

13 0 i 

42 6 1 

+306,300 


5.4 1 

16.0 

+599,900 


Urban 




New England 

22 8 

18 3 

-277,000 




Middle Atlantic 

18 0 

17.4 

-81,000 




East North Central 

22 4 

28.0 

-613,000 




West North Central 

43.8 

26.6 

-1,147,000 




South Atlantic 

39.2 

35 1 

-933,000 




East South Central 

45 8 

23 3 

-1,135,000 




West South Central 

28 8 

31.6 

+164,000 




Mountain 

46.6 

52 2 

+137,000 




Pacific 

14 9 

58 5 

+2,341,000 





Attention points in Table 15. 

1. The eastern divisions are the greatest losers for all classes of popula- 
tion. The West North Central states is the only division west of the 
Mississippi river that loses more than it gains 
^ 2. The migratory movement has been westward, since the western 
divisions are the ones with excesses of income over outgo. It has been 
essentially a migration in quest of land and the development of other 
resources, and expresses what people believe to be advantages in economic 
opportunities. 

^ 3. The divisions differ greatly in the percentages expressing the propor- 
tion of those born in a division who live in other divisions and of the 
native born m a division who have been born in other divisions. This 
variability may be measured roughly by dividing the largest by the small- 
est percentage of each column. The range of variation of out-migration 
is rural farm 2.6, urban 3.1, and rural non-farm 4.1. In the latter class 
of population, the divisions appear the more variable. The range of varia- 
tion of in-migration is urban 3.7, rural farm 6.9, and rural non-farm 11,5, 

^ Estimated from data in XJ. S, Census, 1930, Vol. II, Chap. 4, Tables 30-2. 
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the latter class expressing the greater variability. So far as divisions go, 
then, the rural non-farm class appears the most variable 

But when measured by the size, or percentage, or movement, that class 
appears the more stable, its mean percentage for outgo and income of 
native being 10 4 and 13.3 in comparison with 15 5 and 19 6 for rural 
farm and 31 4 and 36,6 for urban classes. 

4. The urban population is most subject to great shifts. This is shown 
by the size of the percentages and by the size of the gams and losses. Its 
largest loss is nearly three times and its largest gain nearly four times that 
of either of the other classes. 

census decade represent 100 per cent, we find them distributed by 
divisions as follows; New England 10, Middle Atlantic 22.9, East 
North Central 21 2, West North Central 21.1, South Atlantic 3 1, 
East South Central 0,6, West South Central 2.7, Mountain 5 8, 
and Pacific 12 5. A consideration of these percentages at once 
suggests that the present pattern of distributing mcoming foreign 
born may be considerably different and that the percentages repre- 
sent accumulated results of earlier times when the process of set- 
tling over the land was different. Nevertheless the figures prob- 
ably have considerable value as a cue to the reality. 

Migration of the native bom inhabitants, — ^The federal Census 
reports the birthplace and residence of persons born in the 
United States. It has done so for states since 1860, and more 
recently has undertaken it for urban and rural inhabitants and 
for the classes of rural populations. The writer began to deal with 
interstate migration relative to the rural situation twenty-five 
years ago He published two papers about that time which in- 
corporated the idea,^ and also considered it in relation to ‘'rural 
migration, a phrase he coined in his Constructive Rural Sociology 
(1913, pp. 38-“9). We are able to perceive a still larger import to 
the population movement than was then apparent. 

Interdivisional migration of rural farm natives. — ^The table, 
on page 196, Table 15, presents the facts regarding the inter- 
divisional migration of the native rural farm population. The 
facts relating to the rural non-farm and urban populations are 
given for comparative purposes. We will note the income and 
outgo of each class of inhabitants for each division and the result 
respecting increase or loss of class population. 

^ Gillette, J, M , “ City Trend of Population and Leadership,” Quart Journ, 
Umv of N Dak., Oct , 1910 51-83, Gillette, J. M , The Drift to the CUy in Helation 
to the Rural Problem, Pub Amer Soc, Soc’yi Vol. V* 134-66, 1911. 
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We would, of course, expect greater variation in interstate 
than in interdivision migration of native born ^ Illinois, with 
213,000, IS the greatest loser of rural farm inhabitants and Maine 
the smallest, with a loss of 1,304. The greatest gainer of farmers 
IS Oklahoma with its 317,000 accessions and the 1,446 added 
farmers m Louisiana is the smallest lot. Regarding rural non-farm 
migrants, Pennsylvania heads the list as loser, standing at 158,000 
while Vermont stands last with 10,000. California’s gain of 383,000 
villagers places it at the head of states as gainer and Vermont, 
with its 4,400 accessions ranks it last California, with its 1,872,000, 
gams almost four times as many urbanites as any other state, 
the lowest gain being the 441 of Nevada. Kentucky is the banner 
state for urban losses, with its 441,000 loss, and Massachusetts 
ranks lowest with a surplus of 278. 

Trends and shifts in migration. — Our states undergo transforma- 
tion from being chiefly transmissive to becoming dominantly 
receptors of native born inhabitants. This point of change is 
likely to occur when natural resources in “free” arable land 
are exhausted and when extensive industrialization and ur- 
banization is taking place, These two situations do not have 
to coincide in time, necessarily It may be supposed that such 
fluctuations may occur more than once or twice in the life of a 
state. 

The Census of 1860 caught several states in transition from 
being dominantly transmissive to becoming dominantly receptive, 
namely, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Virginia. It also lists the “course 
of internal migration” regarding the various states, meaning the 
states in which the native born migrants chiefly settle. For exam- 
ple, those of Massachusetts had gone to New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, and Ohio, in order of preference; those of Ohio had 
gone to Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri; those of Georgia 
to Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas; those of Cali- 
fornia, to Oregon, New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts. Cali- 
fornia was predominantly a receptor state then, as it is now, and 
its apparent contribution to far away and eastern states was so 
small as to be insignificant. In all the other cases the migration 
was evidently toward undeveloped and comparatively “free” land 

1 See volumes on Population of the tJnited States Census for 1860, 1870, and 
1930, for the facts on migration of native born. 
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Second Ring 
Third Ring 

Fig. 14. — Migration of natives of other states into Ohio and of natives of 
Ohio into other states according to distance, 1930 and 1870. 

Attention points m Figure 14, dealing with Ohio 

1. There was a much smaller proportion of immigrant natives from first- 
and second-ring states who lived in Ohio m 1930 than in 1870, and, con- 
versely, a much larger proportion from the most distant or third-ring states, 

2 There was a much larger proportion of native born Ohioans living 
in first-ring states in 1930 than in 1870, and, conversely, a smaller 
proportion who had settled in the more remote, especially third-ring states. 

3. The causes of this shift were probably as follows. 

a. The exhaustion of ''free land'' in the more westerly states.^ At the 
census of 1870, over three-fourths of the natives of Ohio living in other 
states dwelt m states to the west, together with Kentucky and Michigan, 
states then in process of agricultural settlement. At that time also, 
migrants to Ohio were chiefly from New England and other easterly 
states. By 1930, the larger portion hailed from immediately adjacent and 
westerly states..* 

b. Ohio aild near-by states had become highly industrialized by 1930. 
In the absence of free land far away to act as the lodestone of migration, 
the movement of natives in and out of Ohio was for short distances and 
in view of manufacture and trade largely. 
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states, and so represented the movement toward agriculture, 
largely. 

The change in the migratory trend is noted, for illustrative and 
evidential purposes by an analysis of the native income and outgo 

situation fortwostates 
at two different cen- 
suses, the states chosen 
being Ohio and North 
Dakota. Most other 
mid-western and 
Western states would 
do as well. 

The situation can 
best be summarized 
and given perspective 
by means of graphs. 
Figures 14 and 15, one 
for each of the states. 
The upper three coup- 
lets of bars represent 
those born outside and 
living within and the 
three lower couplets 
of bars represent those 
born in and living out- 
side the given state. 
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HH First Ring States 
’•jjrl Second Ring States 


Third Ring States 

Fig. 16.— Migration of natives of other states different shading 
into North Dakota, and of natives of North Dakota of bars indicates the 
into other states according to distance, 1930 and distance of outlying 

states from the state 

m question. We call the nearest states first-ring states, those 
immediately beyond them second-ring, and all those beyond that 
circle third-ring states. 


Attention points m Figure 16. 

1. There was a much larger proportion of out-born natives who lived 
in North Dakota who hailed from first-ring states, a much smaller propor- 
tion from third-nng states, and about an equal proportion from second^ 
ring states in 1930 as in 1890, 

2. A much larger proportion of native North Dakotans lived in first-* 
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ring states, a much smaller per cent in second-ring states, and almost 
an equal portion in third-ring states in 1930 as in 1890. 

3. The following appears to be the chief reasons for the changes denoted 
in points 1 and 2. 

a. The state was being settled in the period prior to 1890 and so con- 
tinued until about 1910. There was little land to be obtained subsequently. 
^^Free'^ land attracted citizens from more remote easterly states, so long 
as it lasted. In the period immediately prior to 1930, such attractions 
as the state possessed worked almost wholly on residents of near-by 
states. 

b. Natives of North Dakota who migrated beyond its borders were 
few prior to 1890 and they scattered widely all over the nation, 
especially the North. In the period ending 1930, over half of such mi- 
grants settled in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Montana. About two- 
fifths were living in more westerly states in 1930 and the remainder 
were found chiefly in industrialized states to the east as far as New 
York. 


RURAL MIGRATION 

Import of term. — Until about 1920 and later "rural migration” 
meant rural-town movements of inhabitants. But since the 
United States Department of Agriculture has been studying pop- 
ulation movements, it has been established that there has been a 
double movement between town and country, rural-urban and 
urban-rural. If the term is to cover both movements, it can 
only be as the net result of the double flow, including incor- 
poration. Incorporation covers the gains and losses of urban 
territory by extending corporate limits, growth of places to 
urban size, and decline of urban to rural places during a Census 
decade. 

The subject of rural migration and rural depopulation deserves 
careful consideration because it has been so widely discussed, and 
oftentimes exaggerated statements made. Rural migration is fre- 
quently treated as the great rural problem. But it is only one 
among a great number of rural problems, and perhaps is not im- 
mediately the most serious one. It unquestionably presents cer- 
tain grave aspects, but it is doubtful if they are more important 
or serious than are some other rural conditions. 

Complaints about the movement of farming populations to 
cities is not a new phenomenon. Both Grecian and Roman writers 
complain of the drift of farmers to cities because of the attractive- 
ness of the latter. French and English writers from the days of 
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Mirabeau and Goldsmith have protested against the city-ward 
movement. The Agrarian Party of Germany has bitterly blamed 
manufacturers and the Government for contributing to the lure 
from the country. The rural population of France has been de- 
creasing; the rate was nearly 17 per cent between 1846 and 1906. 
It is estimated that rural France lost 900,000 men in the Great 
War This, together with rural migration, has extensively de- 
populated some of the best farming districts in the southwestern 
part of the nation, such as Dordogne, Haute-Garonne, and Lotet- 
Garonne. France has resorted to certain kinds of legislation, 
especially in the field of agricultural credit, m order to check the 
flow to cities. 

Sources of urban increase. — ^The difference between the rate of 
natural increase of rural and urban populations is striking. A 
mean decennial rural population of 53 5 million sustained an in- 
crease of 7,637,000 during the decade ending 1930, while a mean 
decennial urban population of 56.5 million begot only 5,081,000 
during that time instead of the 7,950,000 it would have produced 
at the rural rate of gain. The estimated rajte of natural increase 
of the rural population for that decade was 14.3 and that of the 
urban was 9.0. For the previous decade the estimated rates re- 
spectively were 15.2 and 7.8 and for the ten years ending 1910 
they were 16.4 and 8,8. The ratio of rural to urban rate of natural 
increase for the several decades ending at the following dates 
were, 1930, 1 59; 1920, 1.9; 1910, 1.9. This of course means that 
the natural increase of the rural population was 60 per cent, and 
90 per cent greater than the urban during those decades. These 
seem very great differences, but studies of the ratio of children 
to women of child bearing age m rural and urban populations 
confirm them. According to 0. E. Baker^s figures, in 1920 the 
farm inhabitants increased 68 per cent faster than urban and in 
1930, 86 per cent faster.^ And according to figures presented by 
W. S. Thompson, rural women had 118 per cent more children 
under 5 than those of cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants, 85 
per cent more than those of cities of 25,000 to 100,000, 66 per cent 
more than those of cities of 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, and 
51 per cent more than those of cities of 2,500 to 10,000 popu- 
lations.^ 

^ Baker, O E , Survey Graphic, Oct., 1932 450-2 and 458. 

2 Population Problems, McGraw-Hili, 1930, p, 101. 
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Why greater rural natural increase— Two sets of reasons ex- 
plain the higher rate of rural natural increase. One is the lower 
death rate. An attempt to explain why rural populations sustain 
a low death rate is made in Chapter IX, which deals with rural 
health. The other is a high rural birth rate. The great difference 
between rural and urban birth rates was set forth earlier in this 
chapter. We should consider the following more important reasons 
for the high rural birth rate. 

1 FamtUsm, — ^As we observed in an early chapter, rural popula- 
tions elevate the family to an exalted place in their society, or it is 
so elevated by underlying conditions. Family affairs and member- 
ship in the family holds a relatively strong position. Probably 
children are more desired and appreciated than in cities because 
there are few competing social activities and attractions. 

2. Children as assets. — On the average farm in the United States, 
children, when the proper age development is attained, are useful 
in various ways. The younger ones have many little tasks and 
chores to perform and the older ones enter into the serious produc- 
tive work of the farm and home. The farm home and family have 
remained to a large degree an economic unit Consequently, chil- 
dren are welcomed because of their usefulness. 

3, Minimum social ambitions — In the country there is little 
^^society^^ to enter. Small opportunity exists for “fashionable” 
social functions. “Careers” for women do not inhibit home activ- 
ities. Children consequently are not regarded as nuisances and as 
handicaps to social ambitions. 

4 Lack of birth control — ^There is an undoubted greater and 
more widespread ignorance among farming populations of contra- 
ceptive devices. Not only is the idea of birth control apt to be re- 
pugnant to many, but the means of attaining it is likely to be out of 
reach of the majority. This condition is being modified, unquestion- 
ably, but as yet rural inhabitants generally are far behind urbanites. 

5, Fertility. — It seems likely that farming populations maintain 
a stronger sexual vigor and fertility than do urbanites generally. 
This is no doubt due to the physically active life that is led and to 
the abundance of food consumed. Physicians well know that heavy 
brain work mcessantly carried on lowers sexual vigor and sexual 
appetite and many of them think that it impairs reproductive 
fertility. This, of course, represents only a functional and not an 
organic condition. 
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Urban increase. — Enough has been said about the rate of in- 
crease of rural populations to justify the findings of our tables as 
to the amount of redundant persons the rural districts release to 
the city. One table on the sources of rural increase has been 
presented. Now we present one, Table 16, showing the facts con- 
cerning urban increase. This is exhibited because it helps to place 
rural and urban population movements and factors in the great 
national population system. 


TABLE 16 

SoTJECES OF UkBAN INCREASE FOB THE DecADBS EnDING 1930, 1920, AND 
1910, WITH THE Amount and Per Cent op Population Contributed * 


Source 

Number Contributed 
(Thousands) 

Per Cent Contributed 

1930 

1920 1 

1910 

1930 

1920 

1910 

Natural increase 

6,081 

2,842 

2,462 

35 6 

23.4 

20.5 

Immigration t 

2,977 

2,830 

4,849 

216 

23 3 

41,0 

BiUral migration t 

6,236 

6,466 

4,597 

43 6 

53.3 

38.5 

Total 

14,293 § 

12,130 

11,820 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Excess of births over deaths, excludes natural increase of immigration 

t Consists of immigration and its own natural increase Birth rate used is a weighted birth 
rate of nations of dominant immigrant stocks (96 per cent), adjusted to age and sex distribution* 

t Represents excess of rural-urban over urban-rural migration 

§ The total of 1930 is the census figure adjusted to January 1, 1930. 

Attention points in Table 16. 

1. Immigration has ceased to be the greatest source of urban increase, 
declining from 41 to 22 per cent between 1910 and 1930. 

2. Cities have increasingly depended on their own natural increases 
and rural migration as sources of growth, the latter furnishing over half 
their additions in the decade ending 1920 and nearly 44 per cent during 
the last decade. 

3. We do not know what portion of rural migrants were from farms 
and what from villages under 2,500 in population. If the migration from 
each source is in proportion of such source to the total rural population, 
then the farm contribution in 1930 was 3,190,000; in 1920, 2,370,000; and 
in 1910, 2,820,000. 

Other estimates. — This net loss of some 3,000,000 from farms 
during the last decade, assuming a migration proportioned to the 
weight of the farm population in the rural population, is much 
smaller than that estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the national Department of Agriculture at the beginning 

^ Estimates made from U. Census statistics on population, birth rates, death 
rates, and immigration, and birth rates in Popidaiion Prohlems, Thompson, W. A, 
1930 . 81 - 2 . 
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of 1930. The estimate for seven years of the decade 1920-29 yielded 
an excess of farm-city over city-farm migration of 5,474,000. At the 
same rate, the entire ten years would have shown an excess of 
7,820,000. But their estimate of the farm population for January 1, 
1930, was too little by 2,935,000. Deduct this from the 7,820,000 
standing for the ten-year excess and there is still left a 4,885,000 
excess to represent farm-town migration. This is a million and a 
half above our estimate, assuming people leave farms for cities in 
proportion to the gravity of the farm population in the rural. But 
the results are probably close together for the following reasons: 

(1) The farm migration may be considerably greater than that 
proportion. (2) Villages made a large growth during the ten years 
ending 1930, having increased by 3,616,000, or 18.0 per cent. 
(3) Unincorporated villages located, we know, mostly near large 
cities, gamed about 3.4 million, or nearly 31 per cent. It looks as if 
their proportion of migrants to cities had declmed, thus yielding a 
greater farm migration. It also looks as if they may have absorbed 
either some of the farm migrants or people from cities. Thus with 
a modification of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimate to 
fit the figures reported in the Census of 1930 and the probability of 
a migration from farms out of proportion to their weight in the 
rural population, the present estimates do not seem to vary so 
greatly from the revised estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.^ 

Causes of rural-urban migration. — ^We may separate the causes 
of the drift of farming populations to cities into two kinds: the ul- 
timate conditions which are inherent in and intrinsic to the nature 
of our modern civilization, and the more immediate or psycholog- 
ical — that is, the things which on the surface are the attractive 
forces constituting the appeal of the cities. Like many classifica- 
tions, this one is a matter of convenience, for there are no definite 
boundaries between the two. 

1 Ultimate causes , — Science and the result of scientific prin- 
ciples are inherent in our modern civilization. The further society 
develops toward enlightenment, the more it is founded on and or- 
ganized according to the findings of science. As scientific dis- 
coveries multiply and utilities result from them, conditions within 
society undergo transformation and human beings seek to adapt 
themselves to the changes taking place. When a great invention or 

^ For method and need of making critical estimates, see Appendix B. 
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discovery is made, no one clearly foresees what profound social 
changes it may ultimately bring about. The locomotive, the cotton 
gin, the harvester, the principle of electricity, the germ theory of 
disease, and many other great discoveries and inventions have pro- 
duced veritable revolutions m human adjustments, turning the 
currents of life in new directions and enforcing new arrange- 
ments of populations. Society, for the most part, makes its 
adjustments to the new resulting conditions unconsciously and 
automatically. 

Science, as an ultimate cause of rural migration, has operated 
both m the field of urban industry and in that of agriculture. In 
agriculture it has made man power many times more productive 
than it was formerly, and m urban industry it has created numerous 
new forms of production, thus making place for multitudes of 
additional operatives. Thus cities arise on a gigantic scale to meet 
the developing demands for manufacture and commerce. As an 
illustration of the increased efficiency and productivity of agricul- 
ture, compare the grain farm of seventy-five years ago with that of 
today. The size has been multiplied many fold as the result of 
improved plow, harrow, seeder, harvester, thresher, and other im- 
plements. With the use of these implements one man produces 
many more times the amount of grain than could the man with the 
crude instruments of the earlier period. The labor required to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat was reduced from over three hours in 1830 
to ten minutes in 1896, and to produce a bushel of corn, from 
four and one-half hours in 1850 to forty-one minutes in 1894. Out 
of the logic of this situation we are obliged to conclude that 
relatively far fewer people are required in agriculture than 
formerly. 

Conversely, a relatively larger number of individuals are de- 
manded in urban centers to manufacture and transfer the increased 
and increasing amount of goods resulting from the introduction of 
new wants, and new forms of goods to meet other new wants. A 
statistical measure of this increase is unnecessary, since all are so 
familiar with the fact The uniform growth of cities in all civilized, 
and especially in industrialized, nations is a testimony to the uni- 
versality of the phenomenon. 

2. Psychological causes , — The inducements rural dwellers think 
they see in cities to attract them thither constitute the psycholog- 
ical causes of rural migration. There are many factors in cities 
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that appeal to young men and women of the country and seem to 
them worth attainment The great fortunes amassed there, too 
often, indeed, by sheer exploitive means, proclaim loudly that the 
city is the place to make money, the place of opportunity. Enter- 
prise seems to find its reward, and employment to open up m many 
directions In a similar manner, fame and distinction have been 
connected with urban life; they appear to have small opportunity 
in rural districts There are confusing numbers and kinds of attrac- 
tions m cities; theaters, dance halls, museums, parks, bathing 
beaches, contests in baseball and other sports, conventions, and 
pageants; an incessant flow of cars and vehicles; the magnetic con- 
tact with crowds, tumult, hustle and bustle — always something 
going on, something new or novel. The city appears to be the 
worth-while place. Youth is the romantic period of life, and the city 
seems to the young and ambitious to be a world of unexplored and 
boundless possibilities. It is the place where something is always 
happening and where it is possible to avoid the monotony and the 
hard physical drudgery of the farm 

IS THERE A LAW OF MIGRATION? 

Development of the idea. — Since the fifth decade of last century 
there has existed a dogma that there is a law of migration of human 
beings, namely, that the numbers migrating to and from centers of 
population is in inverse proportion to the distance moved In his 
Principles of Social Science (1857), Henry Carey stated that urban 
centers attract migrants direct ratio to their mass (size of city 
populations) and in inverse ratio to the distance.^^ ^ This, m his 
view, is “the great law of molecular gravitation” indispensable to 
the being of man. This principle obtains regarding astronomical 
bodies, such as m the arrangement of the solar system and is basic 
in human society, ^ Our national Census Bureau proposed such a 
law in the issue of 1860, where we find this statement: “In thirty 
states out of thirty-four . . . the native migrants have chiefly 
preferred to locate in a state immediately adjacent to that of their 
birth. . . . The second preference, in a majority of cases has been 
given to another adjoining state Thus the shorter removals are 
more frequent than those to longer distances As with another great 


^ Carey, Henry, Principles of Social Science, Vol, III, pp 466-9 
2 Op cit.. Chap. 2 
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element of nature, the overflow has been greatest near its source, 
yet progressive and diffusive in all directions/^ ^ It would be inter- 
esting to know whether it was Carey or the Census that gave rise 
to the idea of the law. 

As a result of his investigations into the movements of popula- 
tion to and from cities, E. G. Ravenstein of England has formu- 
lated what he calls laws of migration, the following being the chief 
features. (1) The percentage of native migrants is in inverse ratio 
to the distance. Adjacent districts emit and receive the greatest 
percentage, the next circle of distances emit and receive a smaller 
percentage, and so on for all the encircling rings. (2) Most migra- 
tions cover short distances. Those nearest a great city move m, 
their places are taken by those coming in from farther away, and 
theirs in turn by those still farther out. Thus the immigration of 
natives into a city is by easy stages. (3) The currents of natives 
migrating into a city set up currents of emigration which in turn 
proceed by easy stages from territorial ring to ring, the spread of 
migrants becoming thinner and less numerous in proportion to the 
distance. (4) Long distance migrants usually go to great centers of 
trade and industry. (5) Males are more migratory for long and 
females for short distances.^ 

H. L. Smith also studied migration of hinterland inhabitants 
into London according to amounts and distances.^ He gives a 
table which indicates that generally the greater the distance from 
the center the smaller the migration and vice versa A rough com- 
putation of correlation indicates a coefl&cient of near —0 80. Karl 
Bucher presents figures from studies of migrations in Germany and 
Austria which give results in line with those above and Weber sub- 
stantiates them by data from Sweden and Denmark/ 

Nature of law. — ^When a law is spoken of, we understand that it 
means a uniformity in the occurrence of phenomena. Our under- 
standing of a law of nature also is that it is a conditioned matter, 
that is, that things will happen so and so if conditions remain 
stable, constant; but that things will happen differently, should the 
situation change materially. Newton^s laws of motion were so 

^ Census of 1860^ Population, p xxxv 

® Ravenstein, E G , “On the Laws of Population/^ Journ* Roy, Btal. 8ioc., 1885, 
Voi. 48 167-235 and 1889, Vol 62: 241-301. 

3 Smith, H L., Essay in Charles BooWs Life and Labor of the People of London, 
Vol 3*67-9 

'^Bucher, Karl, Industrial Evolution, p. 361; Weber, A. F., The Growth of 
etc., pp 260-2, 
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stated and it is apparent that every other law should be. The 'Taw 
of migration'^ has been treated as if it were an absolute and un- 
conditioned principle, as if migration always takes place in a given 
way and proportion. We firmly disbelieve, not the existence of 
some law of migration, but the existence of an unconditioned law 
of migration. The present investigation would seem to place a law 
of that nature m question. 

Data and method. — It has occurred to the writer that our Census 
records of the interstate migration of native born inhabitants of the 
nation should give indications of such a law, if it obtains. Each 
Census since 1860 has given the state of birth and the residence at 
the time of the Census of native born inhabitants. From this 
record an estimate may be made of the per cent of the natives of 
each state who live in other states and the per cent of natives born 
in each of all the other states who dwell in any given state at the 
given Census date. The Census also gives the number of persons 
born in the various states who dwell in any given large city at the 
end of each Census decade but it does not tell the distribution of 
those born m each or any of the cities who have emigrated nor the 
number living in the city who were born within the state but out- 
side the city. 

The method used in treating the interstate data is twofold: the 
correlation of percentages of natives migrating to and from cities 
with the distances gone by the migrants; and the tabulation of 
percentages migrating according to distance relative to states and 
cities so that conclusions may be reached by inspection. It is 
recognized that measuring distances from city centers by states 
rather than by smaller spatial areas such as counties or townships 
leaves much to be desired but the defect, if it is one, is inherent in 
the data and cannot be escaped. Objection may be made to testing 
the law of migration by movements in and out of states. Our posi- 
tion is that it is not a direct test of the law of migration of cities but 
may be an indirect one. Cities are in states and should affect 
populations by states as well as by counties. Further, we would 
expect the migratory currents to behave in about the same way 
relative to states as to cities. 

New York City and correlation. — Since New York is our most 
populous city and supposedly might exercise the most far-reaching 
influence on populations throughout the nation, it seemed fitting to 
apply the correlation test to its native born inhabitants. The Gem 
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sus of 1930 offers data on birthplace and residence for those born 
outside a given city but residing in it only Nmety-six per cent 
of natives born in territory outside and who lived in New York 
City were from 19 states, including New York state and the 
District of Columbia, and these were used for purposes of cor- 
relation. The resulting coefficient is “-.63 with a probable error 
of 09. This indicates, on the face of it, that nearness to New 
York City correlates with the amount of in-migration of native 
born Americans. 

But nearly 86 per cent of the four and a half million native born 
living in New York City were born in and therefore were from the 
state of New York. Only two other states. New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, contributed as much as 2 4 per cent each, the quota of 
other states being under 1 per cent. The graduation downward in 
distance from the city was gradual but there is a great break in the 
graduation in population contributions. Evidently the coefficient 
does not touch this profound fact. Again, most migrants were from 
New York state, although all of New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, and much of Pennsylvania and other near-by states 
are nearer the city of New York than much of the state of New 
York. Evidently there are factors in the situation that the method 
of correlation is incompetent to discover. 

Migration according to ring states. — The ring-state test is made 
by estimating the percentage of native inhabitants resident in any 
given city who were born in the immediate state, the adjacent 
states, the second-ring states, and other states contributing 1,000 
or more natives. This was accomplished for 18 cities of great or 
large consequence so situated as to be representative of the migra- 
tory process throughout the nation. The accompanying table, 
Table 17, gives a summary of the essential facts. 

We have the per cent born in each ring of states and the imme- 
diate state, the number of states involved in each circle of states for 
every city, and at the foot of the table, the amount, in thousands, 
and percentage contribution of all the cities m each territorial 
circle. Since Minneapolis and St. Paul constitute one great metro- 
politan center, they are treated together as one city. But first 
the percentages for each were obtained. They so closely coincided 
with the percentages of both taken together that no injustice is 
done either by combining the results. A few pointed remarks on 
the table are in order. 
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TABLE 17 

Migration of Natives of the United States to Cities in Relation 
TO Nearness of City to Birthplace 






Per Cent Born 

IN 




ClTT 

u s 

Immediate 

State 

Adjacent 

States 

Second-Bing 

States 

Other States 
Contributing 
1,000 or More 




No 

States 

Per 

Cent 

No 

States 

Per 

Cent 

No 

States 

Per 

Cent 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Detroit 

Chicago 

St Louis 
Minneapolis 

& St Paul 
Louisville 
Atlanta 

New Oi leans 

Denver 

Houston 

Los Angeles 
San 

Francisco 

Seattle 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

84,0 
' 83 4 

79 6 

79 5 

40 0 

57 6 

68 6 

69 2 

70 2 

80 7 

818 

87 0 

40 5 

69 2 

25 6 

61 2 

40 0 

5 

5 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

8 

4 

7 

5 

3 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

6.3 

73 

84 

11.3 
11 2 

6 5 
11 9 
18 7 

16 0 

13 1 
10 4 

54 

14 2 

11.4 
27 

26 

42 

3 

6 

8 

6 

4 

6 

10 

13 

7 

12 

6 

5 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

45 

1.6 

47 

4.6 
22.0 
115 

68 

6 65 

6 1 
37 
29 
23 

15 1 
6.1 

3.6 

41 

64 

7 
31 
19 

8 

27 
30 

28 

9 

2 

1 

6 

6 

12 

12 

24 

28 

21 

23 

7 1 

6 1 
2.8 

1 24 5 
18 9 
11 9 

4 96 

3 1 

05 
35 
2.4 

24 7 
10 3 
60 6 

28 2 
43 5 


Amt 

(Thou« 

sands) 

Per 

Cent 

Amt 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per 

Cent 

Amt 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per 

Cent 

Amt 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per 

Cent 

Amt 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

15,962 

100 0 

11,363 

712 

1,149 

9.1 

1,250 

79 

2,090 

13 2 


Attention points in Table 17. 

1. The number of states does not appear to have much bearing on the 
contribution made by the first- and second-ring stat^ but figure more 
largely although not importantly as a factor in the third set of states. 

2. The immediate state furmshes 71 per cent of all native born residents 
of the cities. How many of those born in the state were also born in the 
city the census does not inform us It may very well be the larger portion. 

3. The percentage furnished by the immediate state varies from nearly 
26 in Los Angeles to 87 in New Orleans. The Eastern and older cities 
generally have higher percentages than Western and newer cities Wash- 
ington, Denver, Seattle, and Los Angeles receive far under half their 
contributions from the immediate state. 

4. The contributions of states outside the second ring vary from less 
than 1 per cent in Louisville to nearly 61 per cent in Los Angeles. Several 
cities other than Los Angeles draw from 24 to 44 per cent of their native 
citizens from those more distant states. 
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The situation is generalized and put in perspective by means 
of the accompanying graph, Figure 16. 

The followmg remarks regarding the figure are germane. 


AH 

Cities 

Immediate 
80 or 
more 

Immediate 
40 to 
60 


Immediate 

under 

30 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Per Cent 

^ Fig. 16 — ^Per cent contribution of their native born inhabitants to sample 
cities of the United States by states according to class and distance. (Based 
on U, S, Census, 1930, Vol. 11, Chap. IV, Table 37.) 

Attention points in Figure 16. 

1. (a) For all cities it is seen that the immediate state is the great con- 
tributor and that all others sink into relative insignificance, (b) There is 
no gradual grading down of population contributions from ring to ring of 
states, the most removed circle yielding greater percentage contributions 
than the two intermediate ones. The statement of the 'Taw of migration'' 
that contributions are m inverse ratio to distance is therefore not sus- 
tained, so far as reckoning in terms of states go. 

2. In five states (see Table 17) the immediate state contributes 80 per 
cent or more of the natives in cities. There is a suggestion of regularity 
in graduation downward in the case of the other circle of states m this 
group. 

3. In three states the immediate state contributes from 40 to 50 per 
cent of resident natives of cities It is noteworthy that here the graduation 
of percentage contributions absolutely reverses the so-called law of mi- 
gration in that the greater the distance from the center, the greater is the 
contribution. 
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4. In the case of some cities, such as Los Angeles, where the imme- 
diate state furnishes less than 30 per cent of natives, the supposed law of 
inverse relationship is stood on its head and put in reversal. For here it 
seems that the greater the distance, the greater is the contribution. 

Interstate migration and correlation. — Since correlation was 
applied to migration of native inhabitants found living in cities, 
it seemed desirable also to use it on the in-and-out movement of 
natives relative to states. The distance between states was estab- 
lished by taking measurements between their approximate centers. 
The percentage contribution of native migrants to and by each 
state was also determined. The states were ranked according to 
contributions and distance and the coefficient of correlation thereby 
established. This was done for two states at two widely separated 
censuses and for one state at the last census only. The accom- 
panying table, Table 18, presents the results Figures 12 and 13, 
presented earlier in this chapter, graphically picture this same 
situation. 


TABLE 18 

Coefficients op Coreelation between Native Born Migrants to and 
FROM States and Distance between States 


State 

Census 

Natives Bohn in 

Given State, 

Living in Other States 

Natives Living in 

1 Given State, 

Born in Other States 



r 

PE. 

r 

PE. 

Ohio 

1870 

-0.23 

057 

-0 79 

.043 


1930 i 

•^0 78 

038 

-0.25 

.091 

North Dakota 

1890 

-0 65 

057 

-0.06 



1930 

-0.72 

04 

-0.56 

.07 

Cahforma 

1930 

-0 47 

08 i 

-0 42 

.64 


It is observed that only some of the coefficients are significant, 
that for emigrants from Ohio in 1870 and for immigrants in 1930, 
considering the probable errors, being too small to count, while 
that for immigrants into North Dakota m 1890, is insignificant. 
Estimates were made for two censuses for Ohio and North Dakota 
to ascertain if the stage of development of a state and nation 
might have a bearing on results. It is seen that Ohio reversed its 
coefficients during the course of 60 years and that for immigrant 
natives, North Dakota did the same during forty years. The 
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Pig. 17 — Migration of native inhabitants of the United States to and from 
sample states in relation to distance at specified censuses. 

Attention points in Figure 17. 

1, (a) The upper three sets of bars express the situation regarding 
ring contributions to states by other states. It is observed that there are 
slight reversals in the percentages between 1870 and 1930, but nothing 
very marked and not always in the same direction, (b) The so-called 
'"law of migration'^ is conspicuous by its absence, for the contribution of 
the third-rmg states is greater than that of either the first- or second-ring. 
Instead of contributions being in inverse ratio to distance they are rather 
in direct proportion to distance. 

^ 2 The lower group of three double bars pertains to the contribution of 
given states to other states of those born in the former. First, there are 
great reversals in percentages contributed in first- and third-ring states 
between 1870 and 1930. An inspection of Table 19, on page 216, 
and a knowledge of the amounts contributed by the various states 
shows that the fluctuations are chiefly due to New York and Ohio. 
Their contributions are sufficient to dominate those of other states. 
Both states increased their proportion of natives exported to adjacent 
states during the sixty year period and decreased that to third-ring 
states. 
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explanation for these reversals and irregularities was given under 
^'attention points” connected with Figures 12 and 13. 

California sends its small quota of emigrants to quite remote 
states so that there is slight correlation between emigrants and 
nearness It also attracts a large contingent of natives from dis- 
tant states, registering a similarly small coefScient of correla- 
tion. 

Ring states and state migration. — It is desirable to measure and 
test interstate migration of native Americans relative to states in a 
representative manner. This is accomplished by applying the 
ring-state test to a state of each of the nine divisions. The situa- 
tion is surveyed at as widely separated dates as the census allows, 
the earlier census date being 1870 for all states except North Da- 
kota and Idaho, the earliest census for those states being 1890. 
These two states may be thought of as samples of new and heavily 
agricultural states. The details for each state may be observed in 
Table 19. The more generalized results appear in Figure 17. 
Relative to that figure the following remarks are in order. 

Summary and conclusions. — We will combine our summary and 
conclusions regarding this study of migration regularities and 
variations 

1. Some sort of system of trend toward regularity in interstate 
and interregional migration of native born Americans suggests 
itself rather timidly. We observe a general graduating downward 
in the number of both immigrants and emigrants relative to 
specified centers and areas. 

2. Within this “system” there are obvious mild and extreme 
departures from regularity (a) The first circle sends and receives 
several times more migrants than the more outlying areas: hence 
it is a case of irregular versus regular grading downward and 
upward, (b) The proportions of migrations for specified areas and 
centers vary with time and may be absolutely contradictory at 
two widely separated dates. The study of the migrants by cen- 
suses demonstrates this, (c) The proportion of migrants for specified 
areas and centers vary from place to place at a given time. Ohio 
and California, Colorado and New York, Los Angeles and Boston, 
Seattle and New Orleans act differently, (d) In some cases the 
inverse ratio is entirely absent and an irregular direct proportion 
obtains. 

3. It is obvious from the facts that there is not an absolute law 
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TABLE 19 

Peb Cent Contbibetion oe Persons Bobn in Certain States to Other 
States and oe Persons Born in Other States to Specified States, 

AS Denoted by the Census of 1870 and 1930 


Statb 

Cen-sub 

1 Per Cent Contributed Per Ring of Distance 

1 Living in. Born out | 

Born in, Living out 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Massachusetts 

1870 

57 6 

25.2 

17.1 

53.0 

14.7 

32.5 


1930 

63 5 

30.2 

11.7 

43 0 

10.9 

46 0 

New York 

1870 

72 0 

15 0 

98 

215 

86 

69.9 


1930 

50.1 

1 15.7 

34.1 

44 6 

9.8 

39.1 

Ohio 

1870 

600 

26 2 

1 13 5 

33 6 

23.8 

* 42.6 


1930 

58 5 

20.0 

1 215 

42 0 

18 3 

13.5 

North Carolina 

1870 

69 2 

16.1 

' 14 6 

38 1 

37.8 

24 0 


1930 

80 5 

7.9 

1 116 

38.0 

17 3 

44 8 

Mississippi 

1870 

40 6 

40 6 

18 8 

57.2 

37.0 

59 

1930 

71.6 

17.2 

112 

1 

51.4 

26.7 

1 

22.1 

North Dakota 

1890 

23 5 

25 8 

1 

50 7 

26 8 

26.8 

46 5 


1930 

50.2 

26 3 

23 5 

40 5 

11.5 

47 9 

Texas 

1870 

13 7 

30 3 

55 8 

44.6 

26 1 

29.4 


1930 

36.9 

25 7 

38 3 

50 8 

13.9 

35.2 

Idaho 

1890 

28.2 

5.1 

66.7 

651 

16 3 

18.6 


1930 

34.7 

12.6 

53.8 

60.3 

27.8 

11.0 

California 

1870 

1.4 

0.7 

98.0 

23 6 

5,0 

71,3 


1930 

4.7 

9.8 * 

85.7 

26 3 

20.4 

53.2 


of migration. The movements of population are conditioned by 
time and place and vary accordingly. 

4. It seems possible that were migration studied within a 
smaller rather than such a vast continental area as the United 
States, a higher degree of regularity might occur. However, even 
then, as demonstrated by the case of California, Los Angeles, 
Colorado, Detroit, irregularities and reversals might be expected. 

Rural farm migration and distance. — It is important to learn 
whether rural farm native born inhabitants, in their interstate 
migrations, behave like the population generally. To discover this, 
the author conducted an investigation of rural farm migration of 
native born inhabitants to and from a representative state 
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of each of the nine divisions Since the aim is to correlate the 
proportions migrating with distance migrated, the central state 
of each division as nearly as possible was chosen to serve as the 
sample state. Both immigration to and emigration from each 
state of the native born was correlated with the distance mi- 
grated and the coefficients of correlation and the probable 
errors were estimated. Table 20 presents the results, the more 
important of which are noted in Attention Points accompanying 
the table. 


TABLE 20 


Coefficient of Correlation between Distance Migrated and Per- 
centage OF Rural Farm Native Born Inhabitants Migrating into 
and from the Specified States, as Per Census of 1930 


State 

Coefficient of Coerelation 

Distance and 
Immigration 

Distance and 
Emigration 

r 

PE. 

r 

PE 

New Hampshire 

-0 73 

046 

-0 21 

± 056 

New Jersey 

-0.87 

026 

-0 36 

086 

Indiana 

-0.57 

=i= 046 

-0.34 

=«= 086 

Nebraska 

-0,42 

081 

-0.75 

± 056 

North Carolma 

-0.70 

050 

-0.39 

083 

Tennessee 

-0 62 

070 

-0.57 

069 

Texas 

-0 78 

059 

-0 76 

059 

Utah 

1 -0 61 

=t.070 

-0 86 

=1= 027 

Oregon 

i -0 74 

=i= 044 

-0 87 

026 


Attention points in Table 20. 

1. The coefficient of correlation of migration to the specified states and 
distance migrated, with the exception of that of Nebraska, even when 
reduced by the amount of the probable error, are significant. Were the 
Nebraska coefficient increased by the amount of the probable error, it 
would then possess some significance. 

2. Only five of the coefficients of distance and emigration have sig- 
nificance, even if the other four were increased by the probable error. 

3. The coefficients are all negative, which means that the correlation 
is an inverse one, that is, the numbers leaving for other states and coming 
from other states are in inverse proportion to the distances traveled. 

4. The coefficients representing immigration into the states strongly 
suggest regularity in the correlation of migration and distance. But the 
coefficients expressing the correlation of emigrating native inhabitants 
with the distance passed over to the other states are devoid of regularity. 
The relation of distance to immigrant natives is orderly, that of emigration 
to distance, disorderly. The one is lawful, the other lawless. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Are migratory movements of population in this country new*? (b) 
Trace the settlement of the land westward from the Atlantic 

2. Is the distribution of immigrants fiom abroad accoiding to the weight of 
divisional populations? ^ 

3. (a) How old aie studies of ^'lural migration and intersect! onai migia- 
tion*!* (b) Has the term changed m impoit since its first use**^ (c) Is such 
migration new in histoiy*** 

4. (a) Caiefully inspect Table 15 and bring out the impoitant points con- 
cerning interdivisional migration of the native bom (b) What portion 
of the nation gams most from migration? (c) Are the gams and losses 
uniform for the three classes of population? (d) Which class of population 
is the most stable one? 

5. (a) Distinguish between transmissive and receptive states (b) What are 
some of the high and low states in each class? (c) Is a given state equally 
receptive or transmissive all the time? (Illustrate with Ohio and North 
Dakota) (d) Explain the tiansformationsm those states. 

6. (a) Distinguish between causes and sources of urban increase (b) How 
does uiban natural inciease compare with the other sources quantitatively? 
(c) How do rural and uiban natural increase rates difiei? 

7. (a) Explain why lural peoples sustain a higher rate of natural increase 
than urban (b) What are the reasons for a high rural birth rate? (c) Is it 
sustaining itself? 

8. (a) Outline the needs of checking up on the facts pertaining to estimates 
of rural migration, using Table 16 as a point of departure (b) Is there 
any method of estimating birth rates m lieu of those reported by United 
States Census publications? 

9. (a) Distinguish between ultimate and psychological cause of rural-urban 
migration (b) Would the same sets of causes account for the ui ban-rural 
migration? (c) Which set of causes justifies or discredits the other? 

10. (a) Should we expect there is a law of migration? (b) What in reality is a 
natural law? (b) Are there any absolute laws of nature? 

11 (a) Outline the chief ideas in the so-called laws of migration which have 
been developed (b) How might we make a test* of their validity? 

12 (a) What IS correlation? (b) A coefficient of correlation? (c) Istheieany 
significance to the coefficient of correlation of migrants and distances 
relative to New York City? (c) Would that city serve as a good rep- 
resentative city for such a test? 

13 (a) Inspect Table 17 and Figure 16 and explain what they seek to estab- 
lish (b) Do they support the “law of migration” principle of inverse 
graduated proportions? (c) What great variations are observed? (d) Are 
they peculiar to any given region? 

14. (a) Should we expect a “law of migration” to hold true of states as well as 
of cities? (b) Do the coefficients of correlation confirm the law as an 
absolutely regular and constant law? 

* See Gillette, J. M., and Reinhardt, J. M., Current Social Problems, pp. 522-4 on. 

this. 
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15. (a) Inspect Table 19 and Figure 17 and show their bearing on establishing 
an absolute law of migration (b) What are the important deviations from 
regularity? 

16. (a) What conclusions should we draw from our study of the '‘law of 
migration ” ? (b) Is it better to speak of a trend in migration or a law of 
migration? 

17. Inspect Table 20, and draw from it all the significant conclusions you can. 

18. Does Table 20 confirm or contradict the "law of migration ” ? 

19. (a) Might there be a law of immigration but not of emigration? (b) Do 
the other correlation tables and graphs suppoit the suggestion? 


REFERENCES 
See close of Chapter XIII. 



CHAPTER XIII 


EFFECTS OF MIGRATION ON THE SIZE AND 
COMPOSITION OF THE RURAL POPULATION 

During the last few years, the various effects of migration on 
populations and society have come to have a large place in the 
treatises on rural and urban sociology. In the 1928 edition of this 
work, considerable space was given to its discussion. The writer’s 
address as president of the American Sociological Society in De- 
cember of that year was devoted to the selective effects of rural 
migration. More recent publications by authors listed in our refer- 
ences have widened and deepened the discussion most fruitfully. 
In this chapter, the attempt is made to comprehend briefly the 
chief points and facts bearing on the quantitative and composi- 
tion aspects of the matter. 

QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 

There are certain quantitative aspects of migration which must 
receive some attention. One aspect concerns the question as to 
whether urban groups do or can sustain their numbers by their own 
natural increase, and the second is concerned with rural depopula- 
tion. 

Can cities sustain themselves? The opinion has widely ob- 
tained until quite recently that they cannot. It was held that 
high death rates and physical deterioration caused a gradual re- 
duction of urban populations. The vital statistics data from vari- 
ous European countries and the United States show that practi- 
cally uniformly rates of rural natural increase are higher than those 
of cities. G. Hansen and G. Gmi, recent European writers, have 
held that cities would decline without constant reinforcements from 
rural directions. 

W. S. Thompson surveys the situation historically, giving the 
birth and death rates of certain European countries back as far as 
available. He holds that it is probable that prior to about 1800, 
cities could not*maintain themselves in population due to exceed- 
ingly high death rates. Sweden, the best constituted country in 
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Europe, had a death rate in ITOO-^ISOO that was almost as high as 
the birth rate. London had a death rate of 50 in 1750 and one of 
30 in 1800 England's death rate was 35 in 1750. It is probable 
that the birth rate was below 50 and perhaps below 35 at that 
time. London doubtless was not sustaining its own population 
and was growing by drawing on the country. But by 1800, health 
conditions were greatly improved by two factors. First, the In- 
dustrial Revolution increased wealth greatly and gave a surplus 
that could be used to promote better living conditions. Second, 
engineering advanced to a point where it could be the instrument 
in the hands of medicine in constructing adequate sanitary systems 
for cities and so preventing plagues and epidemics and cutting 
down death rates. 

The theories of Hansen and Gini that city populations would 
decline without constant increments from farming districts which 
were based on the older vital statistics were superseded by those 
of R. R. Kuczynski, A. F. Weber, and other students of population, 
who had the advantage of late vital statistics, to the effect that 
urban populations now are able to reproduce themselves without 
having to depend on migration from abroad or from farms. This 
may be taken as representative of the situation for urban popula- 
tions of the United States as a whole. Our considerations of the 
last chapter amply show this. The reader is referred to the table 
there produced on sources of urban increase. It was found that of 
the more than 14 million inhabitants added to those of cities 
between W20 and 1930, nearly 36 per cent was due to natural 
increase. Without the 9 million persons added to them by immigra- 
tion and rural migration," cities sustained a natural increase of 
over 5 million which gave them a rate of gain of 9 per cent for the 
decade. 

But as we also saw in that chapter, the great cities, those of 
100,000 or more inhabitants fail to show a rate of natural increase. 
The findings produced from the studies of 0. E. Baker amply 
testify to that effect. So if we think of great cities, we must hold 
that they are dependent on in-migration for their population up- 
keep. And so far as we can see now, there is little likelihood that 
the situation will be reversed. 

Depopulation. — We have previously observed that there is a 
large migration out of rural districts It was found there was added 
to the rural population during the last census decade 8,471,000 
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inhabitants, 840,000 of which were immigrants from abroad to- 
gether with their natural increase, the remaining 7,637,000 persons 
constituting the natural increase of rural districts. Yet the adjusted 
increase of rural population allotted by the Census of 1930 was 
only 2,355,000. The residue represents the migration out of rural 
regions. One of the effects of this great migration of over 6,000,000 
souls is rural depopulation. Rural depopulation occurs when a 
given rural territory loses population during a specified time We 
are able to study this relative to the nation as a whole, to states 
and to townships. 

1. Relative to nation , — The nation as a whole never has lost 
rural population during any Census decade down to 1930. How- 
ever, the margin of increase has quite steadily declined from about 
35 per cent during the first decades of national life to 4.7 per cent 
in 1930. Hence we may anticipate a time when rural population 
in the national sense will show an actual loss. In fact, as we have 
seen, there has been a steady decline of rural farm population 
during the last two Census decades. It is not our function to pre- 
dict how long this decline will continue but it is well to note that 
the significant trend is toward a continued decrease. 

2. Relative to states . — Our statistical records permit us to trace 
the gams and losses in our rural population during only the last 
few decades Within that time the number of states and the 
particular states which have lost rural population have varied 
from decade to decade. The number of states involved in rural 
loss was 12 for the decade ending 1900, 6 for that ending 1910, 
15 for the next one, and 13 for the period 1920-30. The states 
suffering a rural loss during the last decade were Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Montana, and Nevada. 
One division, the West North Central, recorded a decrease. Two 
divisions, the West South Central and Pacific, had no states in 
which the rural population declined. It is plain that the rural loss 
is due to the decline of the rural farm population, since 30 of the 
48 states witnessed such a decrease. The Pacific division alone 
had no state losing rural farm population, the next best being the 
West South Central with one such state and the third, the East 
South Central, with two, 

3 Relative to townships . — When we get down to a study of 
townships, the facts concerning rural depopulation become most 
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impressive. Table 21 presents the facts obtained from my recent 
study of sample states, counties, and townships of the nation. 


TABLE 21 

Proportion of Rural Townships Losing Population during Specified 
Periods and in Designated States ^ 


State 

1 Number 

Per Cent Townships Losing Population 

Counties 

Townships 

1920-1930 

1910-1920 

1910-1930 

Maine 

6 

156 

79 

69 

53 

Vermont 

6 

79 

75 

81 

59 

New York 

7 

74 

84 

99 

84 

Ohio 

9 

73 

85 

92 

77 

Wisconsin 

8 

135 

59 

39 

18 

Minnesota 

8 

208 

53 

25 

15 

Kansas 

8 

120 

74 

74 

58 

Virginia 

10 

53 

55 

43 

28 

Alabama 

10 

86 

83 

36 

33 

Tennessee 

9 

116 

83 

59 

47 

Arkansas 

9 

111 

72 

43 

34 

Colorado 

8 

109 

47 

18 

7 

Idaho 

8 

118 

61 



Washington 

8 

182 

48 

20 

9 

California 

10 

81 

30 

46 

14 

Total 

124 

1,701 

988 

744 

536 


Attention, points in Table 21. 

1. The sample is large enough to give a fair picture of the whole situa- 
tion in the United States. The sample covers 31 per cent of the states, 
about 4.5 per cent of the counties, and probably about 3 per cent of the 
townships of the nation According to known statistical principles, a 
much larger sample of townships would not increase the accuracy of the 
study materially. 

2. The proportion of townships losing inhabitants is impressive. The 
highest percentages of loss among states are found in the northeastern 
and southeastern states, the oldest states of the nation. For the whole 
nation, 64 out of every 100 townships lost inhabitants during the last 
census decade, 51 per cent in the previous one, and 32 per cent for the 
twenty-year period The range of percentage variations among states 
was from 30 in California to 85 m Ohio for the first period, from 18 in 
Colorado to 99 in New York for the previous decade, and from 7 in 
Colorado to 84 in New York for the two decades together. 

3. An important statement not to be found m the table is that the 
per cent of loss of inhabitants for a large percentage of the townships 
studied IS heavy, frequently 50 per cent m 20 years, and sometimes in 10. 

1 Estimated from U. S. Census, 1930, Population, Vol I, Table 4, under the 
specified states. * 
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All of the divisions are represented by one or more states. From 
the alphabetical list of counties, every third county in Vermont, 
every eighteenth one in Alabama, and counties according to 
other divisors in other states, were selected, as the number 
of counties per state rendered it advisable. In selecting town- 
ships the aim was to study rural farm districts as nearly as 
possible. Consequently the less populous ones were chosen. 
Usually all those with 1,000 or less inhabitants yielded a desirable 
list of townships from a county. The limit had to be placed at 

2.000 for California, since townships with less than that number 
of inhabitants were few. 

Social consequences of depopulation. — We would expect such 
a widespread rural farm depopulation as is denoted by the above 
figures to be accompanied by social consequences of many kinds, 
and that some of them might be detrimental. We suppose also 
that, looked at from the point of view of the individuals who leave 
the farms, the move may be regarded as advantageous to them. 
Let us review a few of the probable social consequences of depopu- 
lation. 

1. Farm abandonment . — We know that farm abandonment has 
been taking place in New England and other Eastern sections for 
several or many decades. It is continuing, if we may judge by 
the decline in number of farms and acreage in farms. In thou- 
sands and round numbers the decline in number of farms between 
1920 and 1930, by divisions was: New England, 32; Middle Atlan- 
tic, 68; East North Central, 118; South Atlantic, 101; and Moun- 
tain, 3; a total of 321,000. The number of acres represented in 
the decline is less impressive, amounting to about 32,000,000 
including the East South Central division, which gained nearly 

10.000 farms, but lost 6,000,000 acres of land in farms. There 
is much farm consolidation going on throughout the nation and 
it is difficult to learn from census data just how extensive outright 
abandonment is. 

2. May relieve congestion . — In so far as farm depopulation takes 
place, it tends to relieve farm population congestion. Whether 
depopulation is always nicely adjusted to the needed reduction 
in the number of agricultural producers is questionable. Doubt- 
less much of the movement from farms is impulsive, a matter of 
whim, superficial suggestion, and so may mean no more than 
rhat. 
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3. May increase isolation . — Where depopulation is extensive, 
other things being equal, it increases social isolation by means of 


Age Period 



12 11 10 987 G6 432 10 1234 56789 10 11 12 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Age Period 



Per Cent Per Cent 


Pig. 18. — Distribution of urban and rural farm populations by age groups, 
male and female, 1930. (17. S, Census^ 1930, Vol. II, Chap. 10, page 574.) 

increased spatial isolation. Spatial isolation invariably results 
from thinning out the farm inhabitants. Whether social isolation 
takes place will depend on whether or not improved modes of 
communication are present where the thmnmg-out process occurs. 
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4. May cripple organizations , — Local institutions and organiza- 
tions may feel the effects of a declining population. Churches, 
schools, and clubs which already are afflicted with small numbers 
might be severely crippled by a further reduction of membership 
and attendance. 

AGE COMPOSITION 

The indications are strong that migration or some other factors 
have affected a decided change m the age composition of rural and 
urban populations. We will proceed to review the evidence of change, 
causes of the transformation, and look into its social consequences. 

Evidence of change. — We obtain evidence of change m age dis- 
tribution of comparable populations by placing them in contrast. 
For the United States, this is accomplished by the accompanying 
graphical representations. Figure 18 presents two pyramidal 
structures of male and female distribution of age groups, one for 
urban populations and the other for rural farm populations at 
the last Census Compared with the urban, the rural farm distri- 
bution has these traits: (1) A larger per cent of inhabitants in the 
two lower age groups, (2) a smaller percentage, for both male 
and female, in the next four age groups, and (3) a larger per cent 
of males and a smaller per cent of females in the two upper age 
groups. Combining male and female percentages, gives the urban 
a slightly larger percentage of the population in those highest age 
groups than the rural farm (5.29 to 5.09 per cent) So much for 
the contrast between the rural farm and urban age distributions. 
The distributions are markedly different. 

The evidence of change consists in a comparison of each py- 
ramidal figure with that for the whole nation. The latter is a more 
symmetrical figure, a pyramid that steps in gradually, age group 
by age group from the youngest to the oldest. Combining the 
rural farm, rural non-farm, and urban distributions yields the 
comparatively symmetrical national form of distribution. The 
nation gives the mean, or normal distribution. The rural farm 
and the urban are departures from it, caused by differential factors 
at work. The rural non-farm mediates between the rural farm 
and the urban, approximating the symmetrical form of the nation. 

The accompanying figure, Figure 19, combines males and fe- 
males and gives an immediate and direct contrast between urban, 
rural non-farm, and rural farm populations for seven different 
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age periods. The rural farm distribution has these traits. (1) A 
much larger per cent of inhabitants under 15 than either of the 
other populations; (2) a larger proportion of those 15 to 24; (3) a 
much smaller proportion than the urban m the next three age 
groups, 25 to 54, (4) a smaller proportion than either of the other 
populations in the two upper age groups We observe that the 
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Fig. 19 — Per cent distribution of rural farm, rural non-farm, and urban 
populations of the United States, 1930, age groups (Based on data of U S. 
Census, 1930, Population^ Chapter 10, Table 6 ) 


rural non-farm distribution mediates between the other two, 
except in the groups above 55, where it is more extreme. 

Causes of differentiated age distribution forms. — There are 
several kinds of causes of the extreme age distribution forms 
found in rural farm and urban populations (1) Intergroup migra- 
tion doubtless accounts for the larger portion of the variation, 
the exact measure accounted for being open to determination. 
We have two reasons for thinking that rural-town and town-rural 
migration produces such results, (a) Observations here and in 
European countries agree that the migrants are largely young 
adults. P. K. Whelpton finds that over half the migrants to cities 
are between 15 and 30. C. C. Zimmerman gives data from Euro- 
pean studies which indicate that migration to cities there is sim- 
ilarly characterized. Females seem to migrate at an earlier age 
than males. ^ (b) The greatest variations in the forms of age 

1 Sorokin, P. A., and Zimmerman, C. C., Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, 
1929, pp. 640-4. 
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distribution occur just at the age groupings where investigation 
and observation discover the largest percentage of migrants. 

(2) Higher birth rates, higher marriage rates, and lower divorce 
rates among rural farm inhabitants would reinforce the effects of 
intergroup migration. They would work together to increase the 
number of children and diminish that of adults relatively. We 
believe the higher rate of natural increase among rural farm in- 
habitants acts as a strong differentiating cause. (3) The tendency 
111 cities toward a higher death rate among inhabitants in later 
life from organic diseases may act as a differentiating influence. 
This tendency which reduces the size of the proportion of inhabi- 
tants in the upper age groups would not otherwise be present. 

Social significance of rural farm age distribution. — There are 
consequences which may occur among rural farm communities 
consequent upon their particular kind of age distribution as com- 
pared with a far different form. A few of the following possible 
results are positive but the most of them would occur, other things 
being equal. (1) Rural farm populations have a larger proportion 
of their inhabitants who are dependent economically and other- 
wise. Figure 20 clearly shows this. About 57 per cent of the rural 
farm population is comprised m the age groups under 25 and the 
bars show how much greater is this proportion of the population 
than in urban populations. (2) On the other hand, rural farm 
populations have a much smaller proportion of the inhabitants 
of the vigorous adult working age. They are, consequently, at a 
disadvantage from the point of view of economic production when 
contrasted with urban groups, (3) With its form of age distribu- 
tion, we would expect the rural farm population to have a lower 
rate of natural increase than the urban. Children do not bear 
children and much of the population are children. Very young 
children have a very high death rate, which cuts down the num- 
ber of inhabitants. Nevertheless farmers do have a much higher 
rate of natural increase. Evidently there are other factors than 
age m urban life which militate against population reproduction. 
(4) The rural farm population has a smaller proportion of persons 
in the criminal age and should have a smaller criminal rate than 
cities. This is a fact, but the criminal rate is disproportionately 
smaller than warranted by the age distribution. The same is true 
of vice, but other factors than age enter into the case of both 
crime and vice. (5) The extreme youthfulness of the rural farm 
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populations demands greater institutional provisions for sup- 
port, care, education, and correction than is the case with other 
forms of age distribution. The family fairly adequately meets the 
first two needs but a strain is placed on the rural schools which they 
are incompetent to bear. The provisions for correction are almost 
nil. (6) In like manner the rural farm population would seem to 
require greater public provision for recreation suitable to children. 
Aside, however, from ample and natural out-of-door spaces in 
which to play, little contribution by the public to such needs is 
made. (7) Age evidently helps to determine what attitudes 
toward public matters and the kind of emotional reactions a popu- 
lation shall manifest But the spatial separation and occupational 
conditions existing among farmers constitute so much the larger 
factors in such determinations that the force of the age distribu- 
tion IS almost entirely discounted. 

SEX COMPOSITION 

The proportion in which the two sexes occur in a population is 
always important. Not only is the opportunity for mating and 
the rate of reproduction but various social situations as well are 
affected by it. It is now our business to examine the facts of sex 
distribution in the different classes of our population in order to 
discover the effect of migration and other conditions upon it and 
to suggest some of the social consequences for rural communities 
Composition in general. — The data pertaining to sex composi- 
tion at the time of the last census m 1930 sustains the opinion that 
urban populations of the United States are feminized when compared 
with the other classes of inhabitants Of the 93 cities having 100,000 
or more inhabitants, 62, or 66.6 per cent had more females than 
males. Four cities had less than 90 males per 100 females, namely 
Nashville with 87 8, Atlanta with 87.9, Richmond with 88.2, and 
Lowell with 89.7. The ratios among native whites of those cities ran 
much lower than among negroes and foreign born whites, those for 
the latter being usually much above 100 males per 100 females.^ 
The territorial classes of population present varying sex ratios 
among themselves and relative to the nation. In the nation at 
large, there are 102.5 males for every 100 females. For the urban 
population the ratio is 98.1, for the rural it is 108, for the rural 
farm it is 111, and for the rural non-farm it is 106.5. It is seen that 

^ U S Census^ 1930, Sex Distribution, Table 8 
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the population at large has more males than females, that the urba 
has less and that the other classes have considerably more. The run 
farm presents the most extreme variation from the general ratic 
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Fig. 20 — Number of males per 100 females in rural farm, rural non-farm 
and urban populations of the United States, 1930. (Based on Table 7, Chap 1C 
Population f Fifteenth Census^ US.) 


Data for Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Finland, an( 
Denmark show an excess of females in the urban population a 
dates as late as 1920. Weber gives a larger list of nations witl 
such excess for about 1890. 

Composition by age groups. — ^The situation regarding the se: 
ratio for the various age groups of the different kinds of terri 
torial populations is best represented by means of the accompany 
ing table. Table 22, and figure, Figure 20. 
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TABLE 22 

Number op Males Per 100 Females in the United States, Rural Farm, 
Rural Non-Farm, and Urban Population, 1930 ^ 


Age Gkoup 

Uniped States 

Rural Farm 

Rural Non- Farm 

Urban 

Under 15 

100 0 

104 6 

102 4 

1014 

15-24 

95 7 

115 8 

97.9 

90 7 

25-34 

96 2 

102 4 

104 0 

96.5 

35-44 

102 2 

103 0 

112 3 

104.0 

45-54 

106 0 

119.0 

115 1 

104 5 

55-69 

104 3 

139 8 

109 3 

96.3 

70 and over 

94 0 

121 8 

99 9 

76.7 


Attention points in Table 22 and Figure 20. 

1. The rural farm is the only class of population in which there are 
more males than females for all age groups 

2. The rural farm is the only class that increases the ratio of males to 
females following the age 15 and also following the age of 54. 

3 Tlie rural faim the only cla^s that, dccieabo.^, the ratio of males 
to females between the ages 15 and 44 The luial noii-faim and urban 
classc'^ heavily iiicica''C then ratios ^Mthin those ago limits 

4 Theie ib a distinct fcmim7atioii ol the urban group between 15 and 
34 and alter the age of 55. 


The data so far presented amply demonstiatc that the sex 
eomposilion pattern for the sub-classes of population has come 
to vary from that of the nation at largo. Wc have sonui right to 
assume that the diffcicntiation has lesulted in part from the migra- 
tory movcmoiits by which thos(i classc.'^ of inhabitants got settled 
111 their places. "We shall lia^'C to inquire whether there are also 
other causes at work to produce those effeds 

Age group composition for particular populations. — We now 
adduce some graphical material which indicates how- migratory 
movements and other agencies liansform the pattern of sex com- 
position 111 populations, Figures 21 and 22 Figure 21 presents 
curves of sex composition for all fi\ e-year age groups up to 85 foi 
the urban population of our most populous vstate and one of the 
most highly urbanized and for the rural farm inhabitants of that 
state and Georgia, the latter being a repie&enlative Southern slate 
from w’hich there has been the largest migration of negroes much of 
tvhich arose in rural farm districts 

' Ratios cbtimaiod from Tables 3 and 6, Chap 10, Vol TI, U S. CoitiUbt 1930. 
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The notable thing about Figure 21 is the inverse correlation be- 
tween the movement of the Imes representing urban New York and 
the rural farm populations. The proportion of males to females 
rises above 100 in the rural farm class in the age periods 15 to 26 
and 50 to 75 and sinks below 100 in the urban group. In the other 
age periods the urban is usually above 100. The Georgia rural farm 



Age Periods 

New York.Rural Farm 
, jn B Georgia Rural Farm 
■ — New York "Urban 

Fig 2L — Number of males per 100 females m the urban population of New 
York and in the rural farm population of New York and Georgia, 1930, by 
age peiiods 

group offers an extreme departure in the sex ratio between the 
ages 50 and 80, the ratio rising as high as 140 at the age period 60 
to 64. Evidently strong forces were at work on rural Georgia to 
produce that extreme variation. 

Figure 22 depicts the sex ratio situation by age groups in three 
great cities which are well known to have received large contingents 
of inhabitants from elsewhere. We note that the proportion of 
males to females in the first age period is over 100 in New York 
and Los Angeles, less than 100 in New York and Detroit in the 
second age period, 15~'29, over 100 in all three cities in the age 
period 30 to 50, rising to 115 in Detroit, that it is 100 in Detroit 
only for the ages 55 to 74, and is very low indeed, ranging from 80 
down to 60 in the age period 75 and over. Feminization is ex- 
tremely apparent in the last age period and is apparent m one or 
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more of the cities in all others. "We probably have a right to think 
that migration into and out of these cities, chiefly immigration 
doublless, haA^e played a laigc part in determining their sex ratio 
distribution at the various ages 

Figure 23 shows whal happens to the sex (jomposition of the rural 
farm population in certain states subject to strong migratory move- 



15 over 

Age Groups 

New Yoik 
p \ v) Detroit 
} \ Los Angolci 

Fig 22 — Ratio of males to females m the cities of New York, Defioit, and 
Lo* 3 Angelc'-, by ago groups, 1930 (Based on U iS' Censuti, 1930, Vol II, 
Chap. JO, Table 33 ) 

ments, the three states being Netv York, Geoigia, and California 
(1) All states have a ratio of 100 or under in the first and third age 
groups The height of the bars indicaies a hea^y feminization, es- 
pecially between the ages of 30 and 54 This is just tiie reverse of 
the situation in New York, Detroit, and ]-.<)^ Angeles (2) [Males are 
in excess of K)0 in all other ago groups, excepting New York 111 the 
last one Theie is a great preporide ranee of males 111 all statc^s in the 
age group, 55-74, the Georgia ratio rising to nearly 150 111 that 
period. (3) Si ar thug a anal 10 ns in the luial farm sex ratio of these 
states apiDcar Avhen age group is compared Avith age group. Cali- 
fornia varu's from 78 in the first age group to 130 in the fourth, a 
range of 67 per eent; Georgia from 88 in the third age group to 119 
lU the fourth, a range of 70 per cent; and Xoav York A'aiies from 94 
in age periods first and third to 114 in the fourth, a range of 21 per 
cent. Thus Newv York manifests the greatest stability in sex com- 
position of the three states. 

Feminization of cities not new —So-called feminization of cities 
is not neAV in the United States. The statistical material bearing on 
fh(' subjecl ot the Census records of 1860 is 111 such foirri that a 
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prohibitive amount of time would be required to work it over and 
secure ratios for all the important cities. We have to content our- 
selves with a few samples, therefore. At that time the following 
important cities had the specified proportions of males per 100 
females, — Philadelphia 91, New York 94, Boston 92, and Dubuque 
98, St. Louis 111, Chicago 103, Cincnmati 104, New Orleans 102, 
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Fig 23 — Ratio of males to females in the rural farm population of 
New York, Georgia, and California, by age groups, 1930, 


St. Paul 103, and San Francisco 158. The first four cities showed an 
excess of females and the others of males San Francisco reflects 
the great rush of migrants to the West in search of gold, the most 
of whom were males.’- 


CAirSES OF FEMINIZATION OF CITIES 
In so far as the urban populations are feminized, we are called 
upon to discover the causes of such feminization. It is scarcely 
ever true that a social situation existing m the midst of numerous 
and varied conditions can be explained with reference to only one 
of those factors. The possible causes of this feminization appear to 
be three, namely, differences in the birth rates of the sexes, differ- 
ences in their death rates, and migration. We will now procee^'^to 
an examination of these possible causal agents. 

Differential death rates. — ^There are voluminous discussions of 
the causes of feminization of urban populations in which a differ- 
ence in death rates appears as a prominent factor. We want to 
examine the situation in the United States m order to learn to 

^ U, 3, Census, 1860, Vol. on Population, pp, 2-690, and 592-7. 
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what extent this differouce ads as a causative agency In order 1o 
do this, we must recall our facts: First, th(i Uiiiied States urban 
population contains more females than males, the ratio of males to 
females being 98 1 Scc*ond, feminization of cities occurs only for 
certain age periods, namely, 15 ro 34, and 55 and o^’er, m all other 
ages the males being dominant in urban populations The 1 liroe great 
cities studied are examples of somewhat more extreme tendencies 
toward feminization at tho^e age^? '^Iliird, males exceed females 
in the rural farm iiopulat ion in all age periods for the United States, 
but in certain slates siudi as New Yoik, Georgia, and California the 
males predominate only in t he age jieriods, under 15, and 30 to 54. 

Now to hold that urban feminization is produced by differences 
in the death rates of ilie scxt'?, it must bo fc>hown that Ihc differen- 
tial rates obtain just at Ihoages wlujre feminization occurs, namely, 
between the ages 15 and 34 and after the age of 55. I.et us examine 
our vital statistics with a view to testing whether or not this can 
be accomplished. 

First, it IS well kno^Mi and can be shown that the death rate for 
the males is higher than for the females of the United States, tliat 
of males for 1931 being 12 2 and that foi females being 10 3. Fur- 
ther, the male death rate exceeded Uie female for every age iDcriod. 
This might predispose us to cxpocit, that differcuLial death rates 
explain much of urban feminization Second, assertions have been 
made that excessne male infant death rates go far to account for 
urban feminization This docs no(, hold good for the United States. 

I estimated the ratio of male to female deaths for children under 
one year of age for rural and urban populations for each of the years 
from 1923 to 1929 and found that the two sets of ratios followed 
each other closely. The urban ratios ranged from 124 to 128 and 
the rural from 323 to 127. The mean urban ratio was 125 and the 
mean rural ratio was 125, showing that males in cities at that age 
die at the same rate as in rural districts In both cases the male 
death rate is 25 ])cr cent higher than the female ^ 

Third, we look now for differential sex death rates for the ages 
when urban feminization takes place Unfortunately the pub- 
lished Census repoils do not give death rates for females and males 
of rural and urban communities for the x’arioiis age periods. The 
nearest we are able to approach the situation is by taking death 
rates by age groups for males and females in a highly urbanized 

1 Estimates from Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, 1929: 28. 
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Fig. 24 — Number of males and females born each month and ratios of 
same, males per 100 females m rural and urban populations of the United 
States, 1929 (Based on data from Births SUllhirth^ and Infant Mortokty 
Statistics, 1929: 136 ) 

Attention points in Figure 24. 

1. The sex ratios for rural and urban populations, that is, the number 
of males per 100 females at birth, vary in the same direction through the 
months (see upper section of figure) 3 times out of 11. This is a case of 
inverse correlation. As the proportion of male to female births increases 
in the urban population it decreases in the rural population and vice 
versa The cause and significance of this remain obscure. 

2. The rural and urban curves expressing the number of births per 
month (see lower section of figure) move in the same direction 8 times 
in 11, a correlation that is positive in nature. This means that generally 
as rural births increase so do the urban. In order to secure the results 
in (1) above, we have to think that within rural births and urban births 
the numbers of males and of females being born from month to month 
are moving in opposite directions 

3. The number of rural births and the ratio of the sexes in the rural 
population vary in the same direction 8 times in 11. This is a positive 
correlation again, the significance of which is not apparent. 

4. The number of urban births and the ratio of the sexes in the urban 
population vary in the same direction 6 times in 11. This is a positive 
correlation but not large enough to be of great importance. 

5. The level of the monthly number of births in the rural population 
is far higher than that in the urban population, although the rural pop- 
ulation is much smaller than the urban. But the level at which the num- 
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ber of males per 100 female^ in the rural and urban populations is suc>- 
iaincd month by monlli docs not differ greatly. 

and in a rural staio. Let Rhode Island with an urbaai/ation of 92 
per cent represent the cities and Montana with one of under 34 lep- 
resent rural populations ilontana w as 1 he most rural sta t e for which 
Mtal data wen^ furnished for Mortality Statistics of 1920, wiieie 
comparable figure^ appeared The ratio of male to female death 
rates in Rhode Pland was 109 and in JMoiil ana i 29. This means of 
course that a much larger port ion of males die in ihc rural than m 
the urban stale Other things being equal, that should make for 
the feminization of llie rural.rather than of the urban populations 

A further evarnmatiou of tlu' death rates for the sexes in the two 
slates for the different ago period.'' .-liows that the male doatJi rate 
m Rhod() Island w as higher tliaii the femak' m all age groiip<=! except 
25 to 34 and 15 to 54 The rauo of mule to female death rates 
for the first period wa^ 9-1 and for the second, 95 In Montana there 
wcTO also two peiiods where the male death rate was Jess than the 
female, namely, 5 to 9 and 20 to 21, the ratio for the fii'sl period 
being 93 and for the second, 89 ‘ Th('se resiilis do not go far to 
explain tlie feminization of cities m age groups 15 and 34, and 55 
and over, whore feminization takc's plae(‘, sinc(' the ago periods 
when urban feminizalion occui’s and when thc‘ difforcuices in male 
and female death rates are found are largely different It appears, 
then, that wo have to eoncluclc that differences m the dcialh rates 
of the sexes hav(^ little to do with the feminization of cities 

Differential birth rates. — It might be a«?sumed that differences 
in the birth rates of the two sexes help to account for urban fem- 
inization. This assumption will be exarriinod in the light of (existing 
facts We begin by presenting a figure, Figure 24, which represents 
the number of births for each sex in urban and rural iiopulations 
(low'-er section) and the ratio of the sexes at birth (upper section) 
for each month of the years. 

So far as w^e can see, there is no ground for thinking that there 
IS any fcmimzation of the urban population by difference's in the 
proportion of males to females at birth in the rural and urban 
populations We therefore conclude that feminization of urban 
populations at any place or in any ago group must be accounted 
for on other grounds than differences m the proportion of the sexes 
at the time of birth. 

’ Esiimatos from dal a iii U S Moiidlitu StatLsticn, 1920 23—0 
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Migration. — Our study of changes in rural and urban popula- 
tions by reason of migration has informed us as to the volume of 
such migration Let us recall that those populations were in- 
creased both by the immigration of foreign born and the migra- 
tion of native born inhabitants. We have noticed the effect on age 
composition, which was considerable. We might anticipate that 
such movements of population would result in changes in the pro- 
portion of the sexes And now that we have discovered it is unlikely 
that either birth rates or death rates of the two sexes account for 
any significant part of the shifts in sex composition of rural and 
urban populations, there is left only population migrations to 
which to impute such changes We are, therefore, obliged to con- 
clude, at least until we accumulate more specific facts, that the 
changes m sex ratios m rural and urban populations generally and 
for various age groups have been brought about chiefly by migra- 
tion, especially of the native born inhabitants. 

In considering migration as a cause of the differing age composi- 
tion of rural and urban populations, it was seen that both native 
born and foreign born migrants to cities are predominantly adults 
of the youthful and middle age periods of life. It now appears that 
in general the migrants are feminized for certain age periods, since 
only by assuming such a fact are we able to explain urban feminiza- 
tion at certain age periods. We find that even immigration from 
abroad is conducive to urban feminization since most of the mi- 
grants settle in cities and the major portion of them are females. 
Thus for the period of years 1920-29 we received 4,296,000 aliens 
and of these 1,283,000 departed from our shores. Of the arrivals, 
43.8 were females but of those departing only 25 per cent were such. 
The result was that 51 7 per cent of the aliens who settled here were 
females.^ We think it probable that the foreigners who settle in 
the country are more largely males than females, since they are 
likely to enter agriculture as hired laborers. This would leave 
a predominantly feminine element among those who settle in 
cities. 

As a minor factor in the feminization of cities, there are certain 
attractions in cities for women which stimulate them to migrate 
there at certain age periods. There are numerous opportunities for 
work and careers there which do not present themselves in the 
country. About the only things a young woman can do in the 

1 Estimates derived from data in U. S. Slat, Abstr,, 1932. 89. 
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country is get married or hire out as a domes fic, and the chanc'es 
of doing the latter are relatively infrequent The many social 
and personal stimuli and opportunities in cities arc especially 
attractive forces to young women There arc certain callings of an 
industrial and commercial nature that women can engage in as 
well as men and frequently underbid them 1o obtain the positions. 
Perhaps, also, we should mention the greater comforts and con- 
veniences in living which cities offer and which make an (‘specially 
strong appeal to feminine hearts If a woman is not bent ujion a 
career for herself she expects to marry sooner or later, and the fact 
that in the city she has the chance of meeting many typ(\s of men, 
and of a wide range of choice of personalit ies, is a drawing factor of 
undoubted importance These and otlu'r conditions whicli might 
be mentioned are not a separate cause of fc^miniiie migration to 
cities but are subordinate features t\hic‘h account for urbaiiward 
movements of women at certain times of their In es. 

Social consequences of feminization. — It would be easy to theo- 
rize about the social consequences of feminization of cities and de- 
feminization of the country We could imagine many possible con- 
sequences. As a matter of fact, however, exact information bearing 
upon the situation is scant We had best, (jonline our remaiks to 
what is fairly well ascertained. 

1 The feminization of cities means a reduction of marriage for 
women in cities and an increased opportuniiy in rural districts. 
W. F. Ogburn informs us that marriage) lales among both men and 
women rise with the increase in the proportion of the other sex, 
within limits. Thus among women in the United States, 55 per cent 
of adult females are married where there are only 60 males per 100 
females but 89 per cent where there are 180; while for men, 77 per 
cent are married where there are 199 v’omcm for each 00 men while 
only 67 per cent are married where there are 100 women for each 
180 men.^ 

2. Different problems of adjustment arise where migrants settle 
in new localities where often they are unacquainted w ith the inode 
of life. This is particularly the case whore young girls from rural 
districts take up life in cities. The struggle to find a pb, to obtain 
a living wage, to get a living place that is sanitary and morally safe 
IS a difficult one. There are many human wreckages that emanate 
from the struggle The situation is less tempestuous and serious 

1 Social Forces, Sept,, 1927: 6-6 
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for male youth who migrate but is serious enough for con- 
sideration. 

3. In an intricate society, the social productivity should be 
greatest where all of the various functions are performed by just 
those who are best fitted to carry them on and where everyone is 
given a chance to do what he or she is best able to do. We are per- 
mitted to think that the feminization of cities accomplishes or at 
least tends to accomplish this, for many women are fitted to jobs 
they otherwise would not have had and so become more produc- 
tive, while the men who may be displaced are released to under- 
takings which their particular kind of strength render more pro- 
ductive This very happy situation may be realized, perhaps, 
during periods of great prosperity. 

4. It might seem that prostitution is furthered by urban femini- 
zation, since there is liable to be an excess of women over justifiable 
positions This may be true during hard times and depressions 
and in the case of women who fail in the economic struggle m 
cities. Yet it need not ordinarily be the result, for prostitution is 
not nor has been historically the effect of an excess number of 
women in society but on the contrary of a deficit, so far as 
numbers of females have anything to do with it. Prostitution 
in cities is maintained quite as much or more by transient 
males from the outside than by males who live within their 
boundaries. 

5. Urban church life is furthered by the excess of adult women 
over males. Women are more addicted to church attendance and 
worship than men. Women are numerically preponderant in city 
congregations. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN BORN AND RACIAL STOCKS 

There is a large foreign born and racial population m the na- 
tional population of the United States. The racial and foreign 
born populations are overlapping, but the preponderating portion 
of the foreign born are white and that of races other than ''white'' 
are native born. We shall have to disregard these overlappings in 
our treatment. 

Distribution of nativity and racial stocks.— It will be helpful 
regarding what follows to take a landscape view of the total 
nativity and racial composition of the three territorial classes of 
inhabitants. This is accomplished in Table 23. 
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TABLE 23 

Distribution of Nativity and Racial Stocks op the United States, 
BY Population Class, 1930 ^ 



Urban 


Rural Non-Farm 

1 Rural Farm 

Nativity 
AND Racial 
Stock 

Thou- 

sands 

Per Cent 
Distri- 
bution 

[ Per 
Cent 
That Is 
Urban 

Thou- 

sands 

Per Cent 
Distri- 
bution 

Per 

1 Cent 
That Is 
Rural 
Non- 
Farm 

Thou- 

sands 

Per Cent 
Distri- 
bution 

Per 
Cent 
That la 
Rural 
Farm 

United 

States 

68,954 

100 0 

56.2 

23,663 

100 0 

19 3 

30,168 

100.0 

24 6 

Native 

white 

52,109 

75 5 

54.6 

19,687 

82 6 

20 5 

23,801 

79 0 

24.9 

Foreign 

born 

white 

10,727 

15 6 

80 3 1 

1,555 

68 

11.6 

1,084 

36 

1 SI 

Negro 

5,194 

75 

43 7 1 

2,017 

89 

17.0 

4,681 

15 6 

39.4 

Mexican 

723 

1 5 

50 8 ' 

358 

15 

25 2 

341 

1 1 

j 23 9 

Indian 

33 


99 

111 

05 

33 3 

189 

06 

56 8 

Chinese 

66 

* 

87.8 i 

1 

-H 

8.0 

3 

■a 

43 

Japanese 

75 

* 

53 7 

18 


33 2 

1 46 

1 0.15 

12.9 

Others 

24 

* i 

510 

10 


21 3 

! 13 

* 

27 8 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Attention points in Table 23. 

This table informs us as to the number and per cent (columns 1 and 3 
under each population class) of each stock that is urban, rural non-farm, 
and rural farm, and the per cent each stock constitutes of each of those 
classes of population (column 2) . 

1. The distribution pattern of urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm 
population is different. Thus native whites comprise nearly 83 per cent 
of rural non-farm, 79 per cent of the rural farm but less than 76 per cent 
of the urban population, foreign born whites make up nearly 16 per cent 
of the urban, nearly 7 per cent of the rural non-farm and less than 4 per 
cent of the rural farm; while negroes are nearly 16 per cent of rural farm, 
9 per cent of rural non-farm, and less than 8 per cent of urban in- 
habitants. 

2. The stocks distribute themselves in widely different forms. Less 
than 10 Indians in 100 are urban, while over 80 foreign born whites and 
nearly 88 Chinese in a hundred are urban. 

3. The range of per cent variation in the way stocks distribute them- 
selves between urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm populations is least 
for Mexicans and greatest for Chinese. Chinese are least rural farm and 
most urban while Indians are least urban and most rural farm. 

1 Derived from population bulletin, Second Senes, ComposiUon and Characteristic 
of the Population, 1930, Tables 37<-9, U» S, Census, 1930, Vol. II, Chap. 2, 
Table 22. 
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Distribution of the foreign born white stock. — There are some 
fourteen million foreign born whites in the United States. Con- 
siderable significance attaches to the way they are distributed in a 
territorial manner. Table 24 depicts the divisional distribution in 
1930 and the rate of increase or decrease in each division for 
urban, rural farm, and rural non-farm groups. 

TABLE 24 

Distribution op the Foreign Born White Population op the United 
States, by Divisions, 1930, and Rate op Increase, by Division, and 
Class of Population, 1920'1930 ^ 


Division 

Thousands, 

1930 

Per Cent Increase or Decrease, 

1920-1930 

Total 

Urban 

Rural Farm 

Rural Non- 
Farm 

United States 

13,366 

08 

36 

26 3 

-13.3 

New England 

1,834 

-1.9 

-4 6 

67 

29.0 

Middle Atlantic 

5,269 

7.3 

10 1 

25 

-18 8 

East North Central 

3,223 

02 

60 

-3 5 

-18 1 

West North Central 

1,059 

-216 

17 2 

-28 0 

-26 5 

South Atlantic 

304 

-3 6 

-13 

-5 6 

-13 4 

East South Central 

58 

-19 6 

-8 4 

-25 0 

-33 3 

West South Central 

170 

-18 2 

-55 6 

-66 7 

-74 5 

Mountain 

288 

-20 1 

-27 4 

-58 0 

-50 0 

Pacific 

1,160 

22 0 

213 

-3 2 

-8.7 


Attention points in Table 24. 

Since the object of this table is to depict the distribution and shift of 
the population element in question, the following remarks are in order. 

1. Column 1 shows how the foreign born whites are distributed numer- 
ically by territorial population classes and by divisions. The Southern 
and Rocky Mountain divisions all told have only about 6 per cent of 
the total It is evident that their increase or decrease would represent a 
small loss or shift for the nation at large. 

2. Foreign born whites living in rural non-farm territory decreased 
by 366,000 between 1920 and 1930, a decline of about 13 per cent. All 
divisions, except New England, lost, the percentages of decrease ranging 
from about 9 in the Pacific to 75 in the West South Central. Since all 
foreign born whites living in rural non-farm territory constitute about 
1,550,000 persons, these losses do not represent very great losses or shifts 
generally. This is especially true in the Southern and Rocky Mountain 
states where the total population of this kind amounts to only about 
180,000. 

3. The foreign born white element m the rural farm territory of the 
nation declined 387,000 m numbers, or 26.3 per cent. Two divisions. New 

^ Derived from Farm Population, U. S , 1920: 98, U, S. Census, 1930, Vol. II, 
Chap. 2, Tables 12 and 21. 
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England and Middle Atlantic, increased their portions by small percent- 
ages. The loss in other divisions ranged from 3 per cent in the Pacific 
to nearly 67 per cent in the West South Central. But since all the Southern 
and the Rocky Mountain divisions had only 11,500 rural foreign born 
whites m 1930, the numerical losses and shifts are slight 

4. The urban territory of the United States gained 417,000 foreign 
born whites during the last census decade, or 3 6 per cent. The Middle 
Atlantic division made the greatest numerical gain, 426,000, or about 
10 per cent, while the Pacific made the greatest percentage increase, 
21.3, or 146,000 The West South Central division had the greatest 
percentage loss, 55 6, but the numerical loss was only 123,000. 

5. Since urban territory gamed and both rural farm and rural non-farm 
lost foreign born whites, there is an apparent shift of this class of in- 
habitants toward cities. Whether it is the effect of an actual migration 
from rural to urban territory or of the settlement of a larger share of new 
immigrant arrivals in cities recently and so an avoidance of rural locations 
we are unable to discover. 

Changed sex ratio among foreign bom white. — ^The shift from 
rural to urban districts of the foreign born whites that was denoted 
above is accompanied by changes m ratio of males to females 
between 1920 and 1930. Our study of data for the nation, the 
North, the South, and the West regarding ratios in urban, rural 
farm, and rural non-farm territories shows that generally the 
proportion of males to females decreased. The only exception is 
the increase of males to 100 females among rural farm inhabitants 
in the nation and the North. To what extent the changes are to be 
ascribed to migration is unascertainable.^ 

Distribution of the foreign bom non-white stock . — We have 
upwards of a million and a half non-white inhabitants of foreign 
extraction. Their disposition among the territorial population 
classes is denoted in Table 25. 


TABLE 25 

Distribution of Non- White Foreign Born Stocks, 1930 


Rage 

Total | 

Per Cent Distribution 

1 

Number 

(Thousands) 

Per Cent 

Urban 

Rural Farm 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Mexicans 

1,423 

100 0 

50 8 

23 9 

25 2 

Japanese 

139 

100 0 

53 7 

33 2 

12.9 

Chinese 

1 75 

1 100 0 

87 8 

43 

8.0 


^ For data, see Furni Population, 1920 112 and U S Census, 1930, Sex Distri- 
bution Table 7, 
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Besides the above mentioned, there are Filipinos, Hindus, and 
some others Their numbers are small, and not given separately 
so that their distribution by population classes can be dis- 
covered. 

The Mexicans are seen to be the most numerous stock. Their 
distribution by population class does not appear prior to the 
Census of 1930, and therefore the trend cannot be seen. In 1930, 
they were largely concentrated in a few states. Of the 723,428 
urban Mexicans, 44.8 per cent were in Texas, 33.8 per cent in 
California, and 5.7 per cent in Arizona. Of the 357,694 rural non- 
farm Mexicans, 35 4 per cent were in Texas, 23.8 per cent in Cali- 
fornia, 16.0 in Arizona, and 14.8 per cent were in New Mexico and 
Colorado. Of the 341,111 rural farm Mexicans, 69.5 per cent 
were in Texas, 7 per cent in California, and about 14 per cent were 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 

The Chinese and Japanese are largely concentrated on the Pacific 
coast. Of the Japanese, 87 per cent are in the Pacific states and 
88 per cent in the Pacific and Mountain divisions. Of the Chinese, 
65 per cent are in the Pacific division and 60 per cent in that and 
the adjoining Mountain division. Some 16 per cent are living in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

NEGUO DISTRIBUTION AND MIGKATION 

There has been a long series of migrations by the negroes of this 
country. Even before slavery had ended migration was taking place 
in the form of slaves escaping to the North. After the Civil War, it 
was inevitable that there should be an increase in this northward shift 
and that it should be greatly accelerated by the World War. Also, as 
industry and cities grew and rural districts comparatively waned, it 
seemed natural that negroes, like whites, should seek to settle in non- 
rural districts in increasing proportion. This division of this chapter 
depicts some of the population changes and transformation in ter- 
ritorial class relationships among negroes. It will prove useful to pref- 
ace the part by a survey of the distribution of negroes in the nation 
and the intersectional trend during the last census decade. This is 
accomplished by means of the accompanying table, Table 26. 

The writer has derived from Census data extensive and detailed 
statistical tables pertaining to number, rates of increase, ratio of 
the population, and distribution of negroes for all the states of the 
t lee Southern divisions and for eight Northern states having 
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TABLE 26 


Negkobs in the United States, by Sections, 1920 and 1930, with 
Percentage Distribution and Increase, 1920-1930 ^ 


Sections 

Number 

(Thousands) 

Increase 

Rate 

1920-1930 

Percentage Distribu- 
tion, 1920 AND 1930 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

United States 

11,891 

10,463 

13.6 

100 0 

100.0 

The South 

9,362 

8,912 

50 

78.7 

85 3 

The North 

2,409 

1,472 

63 6 

20,2 

14.1 

The West 

120 

79 

63 2 

1.0 

0.8 

New England 

94 

79 

19 0 

08 

0,8 

Middle Atlantic 

1,052 

600 

75 4 

9.9 

5.7 

East North Central 

930 

515 

80.8 

7.8 

4.9 

West North Central 

332 

275 

I 19 1 

2.8 

27 

South Atlantic 

4,421 

4,325 

2 2 

37.2 

414 

East South Central 

2,658 

5,523 

5.3 

22 4 

24,0 

West South Central 

2,282 

2,064 

10 6 

19 2 

191 

Mountain 

30 2 

30 8 

-19 

0 25 

0 29 

Pacific 

90 1 

47.8 

88 6 

0 76 

0 46 


Attention points in Table 26. 

This table is useful as a prospectus of the distribution of negroes in the 
United States and as a basis of forming judgments about the significance 
of statements concerning them. We will notice just a few significant 
things about it. 

1. The South contains the bulk of the negro population, almost 79 per 
cent of all. But the proportion is decreasing, having been over 85 in 1920. 
The rate of increase in the South is low, only 5 per cent, compared with a 
national gain of almost 14 per cent. The significance of this appears 
under the next statement. 

2. Negroes in the North increased nearly 64 per cent during the decade 
ending 1930 and the proportion of all negroes living there increased from 
19 2 to 20.2 per cent. Migration of negroes from the South to the North 
evidently explains the increase and decrease statements of the preceding 
paragraph and this one 

3. Two northern divisions, Middle Atlantic and East North Central, 
increased their negro population 75 and 81 per cent respectively and also 
showed large increases in their proportion of all negroes. 

large negro populations. From these tables are drawn the follow- 
ing statements testifying to the facts of negro migration. 

South Atlantic division. — ^There is evidence of negro migration 
out of the South Atlantic division. The rate of increase of the 
negro population is very low, 1.8 per cent as compared with a 
division total population increase of 12.9 per cent and a national 

1 U jS. Stat Abstr , 1933: 14-5; Population BuL^ Sec. Series, 1930, Table 34. 
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negro increase of 13.6 There is also evidence of a negro migration 
from rural farm territory within the division. Negro farm in- 
habitants decreased 17 1 per cent, while urban negroes increased 
28.7 and rural non-farm negroes increased 20.2 per cent. This 
resulted in a shift in the ratio of negroes m the population, their 
proportion increasing in urban and village territory and decreasing 
in farm territory from 56.5 in 1920 to 45.1 m 1930 

North Carolina was the only state of this division which showed 
an increase in rural farm negroes, 6.4 compared to a rural farm 
gain of 6 5 per cent. The other states decreased their total rural 
farm population from 1 6 per cent in Florida to 15.9 per cent in 
Georgia. But the decline m rural farm negro population mean- 
while ranged from 5 per cent in West Virginia to 23.0 per cent in 
South Carolina. The total rural non-farm population increased 
heavily in all division states, the gam ranging from 19.5 per cent 
in Virginia to 43 per cent in South Carolina. In only one state, 
South Carolina, was there a decline m this class of negro inhabi- 
tants, one of 44 per cent. In other states the increase varied from 
2.9 per cent in Virginia to 33 per cent in West Virginia. There was 
an increase in the urban total population in all South Atlantic states, 
the range being from 2 per cent in Delaware to 113 5 per cent m 
Florida. North Carolina had a large increase of 65 per cent and 
West Virginia of 32. Three of these states exhibited a decrease of 
negro urbanites, Virginia, 1.9 per cent. South Carolina, 15.6 per 
cent, and Georgia, 16. 1 per cent. All other states gained urban 
negroes, the increase rate varying from 15.4 in Delaware to 73.5 in 
Florida. The increase in West Virginia was 41 and in North Caro- 
lina, 58.8. 

East South Central states. — ^There is proof that negroes of this 
division are moving out of the division in the fact that the rate of 
increase, 10.6, is below that of the division, 11.2, and of the nation, 
16.1. Further, the evidence shows a negro movement from rural to 
urban territory within the division. The rural farm negroes de- 
clined 2 per cent in number and the rural non-farm lost 4.8 per 
cent, while urban negroes increased 32.9 per cent. The proportion 
of negroes in the urban population increased but decreased in both 
classes of rural population. The whites increased their ratio in rural 
farm and rural non-farm territory. 

A few things should be brought out regarding some of the states 
of this division. Rural farm whites declined in two states, Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessee, but urban whites increased in all four states, 
the rate of gam running from 26.1 in Kentucky to 46 7 in Tennes- 
see. The urban negro rate of increase varied from 11.4 in Kentucky 
to 36.1 in Alabama. 

Three states lost rural farm negroes, the rate of loss ranging 
from 3 5 in Alabama to 34 2 in Kentucky. Mississippi showed an 
increase of 5.7 per cent Kentucky gamed rural non-farm negroes at 
a rate of 8.8 per cent but the decrease in the other states ran from 
1.7 in Mississippi to 19.2 in Tennessee. 

West South Central division. — As in the other Southern di- 
visions, the negro population of this division is exhibiting a declin- 
ing rate of increase, the rate of increase being 18.8 in 1920 and 

10.6 in 1930 The rate of gain in the total division population in 
1930 was 18.9. Negroes are also shifting from rural to urban ter- 
ritory in this group of states Rural farm negroes decreased 0.17 per 
cent between 1920 and 1930. The rate of increase among rural 
non-farm negroes was only 3.4 per cent, but urban negroes made 
a gam of 39.0 per cent Consequently the proportion of negroes 
in the population made heavy gams in urban and losses in rural 
territory. 

The comparative situation among the states of this division is 
similar to that in the other two divisions. There is a decline in 
number of rural farm negroes in Arkansas and Texas and a slight 
increase in the other states. Rural non-farm negroes suffer a slight 
loss in Arkansas and Louisiana but make small gams in the others. 
Urban negroes make heavy gams m all four states, the range 
runmng from 20 per cent m Arkansas to 48 per cent in Texas. 

The North. — ^The negroes of the United States have engaged in 
the migratory movement extensively. They have shifted heavily 
from South to North, as is evidenced by our previous table, 
Table 26. The North, with only 19 per cent of that race in 1920, 
gained nearly a million negroes by 1930; while the South, which 
contained 85 per cent m 1920, increased its number by only about 
450,000. By 1930, 8 Northern states contained 91 per cent of all 
the negroes living in the North. A study of that population m 
those states will discover the shifts of negroes between the different 
territorial classes. 

The negroes of those 8 Northern states were distributed as 
follows in 1930: 88.4 per cent urban, 2.6 per cent rural farm, and 

8.6 per cent rural non-farm. First, there is evidence of a shift in the 
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negro population of those states toward non-farm areas. The in- 
crease of the negro inhabitants of the 8 states was 71 per cent, in 
the urban negro population it was 78 per cent, m the rural non- 
farm, 36 per cent, but only 9 per cent in the rural farm. Meanwhile 
the total population of the 8 states gained 19 6 per cent. Second, a 
consideration of the facts for the various states of this group indi- 
cate a trend away from rural districts. (1) In five of these states 
there was a decline in the rural farm inhabitants, ranging from 1 8 
per cent in the case of Illinois to 22 per cent m Ohio; the rate of 
decline in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Michigan graduating 
between those extremes. Rural farm negroes showed an increase 
of less than 5 per cent m New York and Michigan but 50 per cent 
m Missouri. However, farm negroes in the latter state number 
only 20,000 and in all the 8 states they were about 58,000 in 1930. 

(2) The heavy increase m the urban population of the Northern 
states under discussion swelled the number of negroes from 
1,096,000 to 1,949,000. The variation in the rate of increase ran 
from 26.9 per cent in Missouri to 191 in Michigan The per cent of 
gain in Ohio was 74, in New Jersey 90, and in New York 111. 
These large rates of increase indicate a heavy city-ward migration. 

(3) There were 140,000 rural non-farm negroes in the 8 Northern 
states in 1920; 190,000 in 1930 Four states. New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan had between 5,000 and 20,000 thousand each 
while the number in the other states ranged from 20,000 to 54,000. 
The percentages of increase varied from 0.8 in Missouri to 164 in 
Michigan. All the rates of increase were above 30, except that of 
Missouri. 

EFFECTS OF NEGKO MIGRATION ON AGE AND SEX 
COMPOSITION 

The patterns of negro and sex composition present certain varia- 
tions that appear to be due largely to movements of the negro 
population. The following table. Table 27, and figure. Figure 25, 
present data for New York and Georgia which will have to serve as 
samples illustrative of the situation. They are derived by processes 
of estimates from extensive census material. To cover a large number 
of states in this way would require more time than the writer can com- 
mand. However, he has inspected the figures for several Northern 
and Southern states and believes the two states selected fairly repre- 
sent those states from and to which large negro migrations flow. 
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Sex composition. — We will depict the situation regarding sex 
composition of negroes in the two states by means of the accom- 
panying table, Table 27. 


TABLE 27 

Number of Male Per 100 Female Negroes in New York and Georgia, 
BY Territorial Classes of Population, 1930 ^ 


Age 

New York 

Georgia 

Urban 

Rural 

Farm 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Urban 

Rural 1 
Farm j 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Under 15 

96 

99 

99 

94 

100 

95 

15-24 

76 1 

174 

97 

68 

96 

89 

25-34 

94 

148 

110 

72 

78 

97 

35-44 

100 

152 

114 

76 

72 

88 

45-54 

103 

145 

110 

92 

no 

101 

55-69 

90 

186 

112 

92 

165 

117 

70 and over 

101 

218 

117 

60 

116 

96 


Attention points in Table 27 and Figure 23. 

1. New York . — The following points are germane to the situation in 
New York (a) There is marked feminization in urban populations for 
age periods under 35 and 55-69. (b) Males are greatly in excess in all 
age groups of the rural farm class, except under 15, being over 2 to 1 in 
ages over 70 and 50 per cent greater at age 35-44. (c) Feminization in 
rural non-farm populations occur only under the age of 25. 

2. Georgia — The Georgia situation may be summarized as follows: 
(a) The urban population is feminized in all age groups and is especially 
marked from 15 to 24 and over 70 years of age. (b) An excess of males 
occurs in the rural farm population m all ages, except that of 15-45, the 
excess being particularly heavy between 55 and 69 (c) Only in the ages 
45 to 69 is the rural non-farm population exempt of feminization. 

3. Conclusions.— li is apparent that females have left rural New York 
more heavily than males and that male negroes have left urban Georgia 
heavily and rural Georgia considerably. An examination of the age dis- 
tribution of male and female negroes of both states makes it appear that 
the northward movement of negroes is largely responsible for the peculiari- 
ties of sex composition by age groups. 

Negro age coinposition. — ^There are certain variations in 
the age composition of the territorial classes of population 
of New York and Georgia which should have our notice. These 
variations are made apparent by the accompanying figure, 
Figure 25. 

i Derived from figures of U.S. Census, 1930, Vol, II, Chap. 10, Table 31. 
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Fig. 25. — Age distribution of urban, rural farm, and rural non-farm negroes 
of New York and Georgia, by age groups, 1930 (Based on U. S Census^ 
1930, Vol. II, Chap 10, Table 31.) 

Attention points in Figure 25. 

1. The forms of distribution for New York and Georgia look different, 
the height of the Georgia bars for age groups under 25 being the more 
extreme, and the third, fourth, and fifth set of bars for New York being 
higher than those of Georgia. 

2. Within each state there are decided differences in the height of 
territorial class bars for various age groups. This is notably true of the 
first and third sets of New York bars and of the first and third sets of 
Georgia. 

3. Different age distributions for the two sexes go far to explain the 
extreme variations in certain sets of bars. Thus the high rural farm bar 
in the first age group, New York, is due to an excessive percentage of 
females, 33 7 compared to 24 7 for males. But in the third age group, 
New York, the short rural farm bar is due to small percentages for both 
sexes compared to about equal but larger percentages for urban and rural 
non-farm classes. In the second age group, New York, there are 22.9 per 
cent of all negro females in comparison with 18.3 per cent of males. Be- 
sides these variations spoken of, the difference in sex percentages for 
other age groups and classes of population do not differ from each other 
by more than about 2 points. 

4. Differences in age distribution of the two sexes heavily influence the 
height of territorial class bars for Georgia negroes at only a few points. 
This may be seen from the fact that the male and female percentages differ 
more than two points at only four points. These are urban, under 15, 
where the male distribution percentage is 29.8, female 25.2; urban, age 
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group 15-24, where male percentage is 21.0 and female 24.6; rural farm, 
age group 25-34, where male percentage is 8.8 and female is 11.0; and rural 
farm, age group 35-44, where male percentage is 7 5 and female is 10.2. 

5. Our conclusion is that the differences in age distril^tion for the 
territorial classes of population are largely due to negro population shifts 
as a whole rather than to extreme migration of either sex. We are also 
led to infer that the variation in form of age distribution figures for New 
York and Georgia, especially the comparatively lower Georgia rural farm 
percentages and the higher New York urban percentages for ages 25-44 
are due to a great extent to the northward movement of negroes. 

DISTEIBUTION OF OTHER NON-WHITE RACIAL STOCKS 

Indians. — ^There were about 332,000 Indians living in the 
United States in 1930. Of these, 9.9 per cent were urban, 33.3 per 
cent were rural non-farm, and 56.8 per cent were rural farm. Of 
the nearly 33,000 urban Indians, over 70 per cent were in the 6 
states, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Washington, 
and California; 53 per cent were in the two states Oklahoma and 
California, and over 44 per cent lived m Oklahoma alone. There 
were 110,636 rural non-farm Indians. Fifteen states contained 
95.5 per cent of them and four states had about 50 per cent, their 
individual percentages being as follows: New Mexico, 8 7; Cali- 
fornia, 9,9; Arizona, 10 7, and Oklahoma, 21. The 188,946 rural 
farm Indians had a slightly different distribution. Slightly over 
88 per cent lived in 21 states and 4 states contained nearly 64 per 
cent, their percentage contingents being as follows: Arizona, 7.2; 
North Carolina, 7.9; South Dakota, 8.6; New Mexico, 10.0, and 
Oklahoma, 30.0. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) What kinds of migration are taken account of in this chapter? 

(b) What IS meant by composition of population? (c) In what ways is 
the composition of a population important? 

2. (a) Give the ms and outs of the question as to whether cities are able to 
sustain their numbers (b) Has the situation changed in a hundred years? 

(c) Why? 

3. (a) Are rural migration and rural depopulation synonymous? (b) How 
IS it determined whether there is rural depopulation by nation, states, and 
townships? (c) Inspect Table 21 and conclude whether depopulation is 
decreasing or increasing? 

4. (a) What social results of rural depopulation may or must ensue? (b) Is 
farm abandonment extensive and universal? (c) Is it beneficial? 

5. (a) Inspect Figure 18 and tell what you see. (b) Does it prove there has 
been a change in age composition of the rural farm population of the 
United States? 
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6. (a) Inspect Figure 19 and bring out the important features regarding the 
age composition of the three classes of population, (b) What three factors 
largely explain the differences? 

7. (a) Name the advantages and disadvantages in the rural farm mode of age 
distribution (b) Should we legislate to equalize the burden of large pro- 
portions of dependents resting on rural farm inhabitants'^^ (c) What besides 
funds for poor relief and schooling could be included in such legislation*? 

8. (a) Should we have a democratic ideal in sex distribution^ (b) How fai- 
ls such an ideal departed from in rural farm, rural non-farm, and urban 
populations^ (c) In what age periods m each do the greatest divergencies 
occur? (Table 22 and Figure 20 ) (d) Is there anything disadvantageous 
in the rural farm mode of age-sex distribution? 

9. (a) Indicate the chief features in Figure 21. (b) Could you explain the 
inveise correlation expressed in the New York curves? 

10 (a) Think of the height of bars m Figure 22 as expressions of lural-urban, 
urban-rural migration, (b) What seems to be taking place? 

11. (a) Apply the same questions to Figure 23 (b) Is our proof conclusive for 
city and country that migration is at the bottom of the distributions of 
sex in the various classes of population? 

12 (a) Shall we conclude that cities of the nation are feminized in general and 

(b) in respect to special age periods? 

13. (a) Of three possible causes of feminization of cities (migration, differential 
birth rates, and differential death rates) which seems true? (b) What 
facts militate against thinking of differential birth rates as causes? (c) Dif- 
ferential death rates? (d) Explain Figure 23, and shqw its import 

14. (a) Does immigration support migration of natives in the feminization of 
cities? (b) Show by the facts we have reviewed whether it could account 
for all of it. 

15. (a) What are advantages and disadvantages for farm and city of feminiza- 
tion of cities? (b) Should we seek to overcome the disadvantages by 
regulating migration? 

16 (a) Inspect Table 23 Does it show regularity of divStnbution of the 
ethnic stocks among the regional classes of population for the nation as a 
whole? (b) Which stock is the most urban, rural farm, rural non-farm? 

(c) Try to explain the high percentage of urbanization of the agricultural 
immigrant Mexicans (See files of Sociology and Social Research.) 

17. (a) Point out the significant things in Table 23. (b) How do you explain 
the frequency of minus signs in all percentage columns? 

18 Why are there i datively more Japanese rural farmers than Mexicans or 
Chinese? 

19. Study Table 25 and bring out the significant regional trends and proportions. 

20. (a) Is the negro rural farm population increasing or decreasing m the 
Southern divisions, relatively? (b) Is the changing proportion due to 
infra-division or inter-division migratory movements chiefly (c) Evi- 
dence the shift northward 

21. (a) What is the territorial population class distribution of negroes in the 
chief Northern states? (b) Is the tiend in distribution toward or away 
from farms? 
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22 (a) Inspect Table 27 and Figure 25 carefully and develop the chief points 
concerning the negro sex composition in the sample states, (b) Do the 
two states represent quite similar migratory trends of male and female 
negroes? (c) -Are trends in and effects of migration of male and female 
whites and negroes very similar’? 

23 (a) Are Indians chiefly rural farm inhabitants? (b) Are they agricultural 
producers or do they meiely live in rural farm districts'? 
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PART IV 

SOCIO-CULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Part IV deals with socio-cultural conditions. The 
hyphenated term is used in deference to certain 
critical thinkers who believe there are social phenom- 
ena which are not cultural, and cultural phenomena 
which are not immediately social. This part deals 
with matters which are more social or cultural than 
they are anything else It is a point of emphasis, just 
as was the part which dealt with the bio-social, for 
there matters treated were dominantly biological and 
secondarily social. 




CHAPTER XIV 

RURAL FARM SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND TRAITS 

Concept of structure —The untrained observer is likely to dis- 
miss lightly the notion that societies of farmers possess much of 
any structural organization, while the trained social analyst may 
be tempted to exaggerate its existence and importance. It will be 
fortunate if we can strike the happy medium. 

The concept of structure rises out of the relationship of the 
parts or elements which exist in the entity or body under con- 
sideration. We say a thing has structure when the parts are held 
in place relative to one another in a rather systematic and hard 
and fast way. This is true of a tree, animal organism, solar system, 
earth, language, and multitudes of other things. In each case the 
object of consideration is a fixed thing because of its organization 
of parts. The cross-section of a tree shows external and internal 
layers of bark, various rmgs and perhaps a heart or core. Our 
body is composed of organs of many kmds which hold and work 
together as a totality. But water, oil, gas do not maintain a fixed 
and systematic shape because the drops or molecules of which they 
are made tend to separate from one another. The physicist may 
talk of their structure but ordinarily we say they are structureless. 

Human society is placed within the list of structural objects. 
Wherever it exists there are factors that enter into relation to 
each other. Some of the situations are fleeting, as in the case of 
casual personal contacts and seem like oil or water. But when 
the give and take between a plurality of persons becomes fixed, a 
permanent structural organization has appeared. It may indeed 
be simple like a family, nevertheless it is structural. Rural neigh- 
borhoods and communities are comparatively small societies but 
they possess a plurality of individuals and parts in set relation- 
ships and so must be thought of as structural objects. 

Functional aspect of social structure. — ^The developmental view- 
pomt regarding structures thinks of them as arismg out of func- 
tional activities. So the biologist sees the various organs of plants 
and animals coming into existence gradually m answer to a need 
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of some service to be rendered. In this light, structures appear 
as the offspring of functions. In the development of society at 
every stage and everywhere we observe this gradual emerging of 
social organs and structures from the exercise of activating func- 
tions. We have thousands of fixed functionaries m our society 
who recently began in an occasional, incidental, and amateurish 
way. Every considerable organization is expanding by adding 
new and differentiated services. Such great and intricate organ- 
izations as state, church, and industry have grown from very 
simple beginnings, much as great trees grow by branching, by 
adding function to function and then retaining them. First there 
is an idea of a new activity, then an interest in getting it realized, 
then its establishment, its retention, — then it becomes fixed, 
sometimes too determinedly fixed. 

Whatever structural parts there are in rural society have made 
their appearance through the ages m that fashion. This has been 
indicated m our chapter on the development of rural society 
(Chapter III) Today we find a large number of more or less fixed 
appurtenances there : community, family, population, farmer, 
laborer, owner, renter, church with its substructures, school with 
its minor structures, roads, highways, club, orders, and so on The 
most of these factors are common to both country and city, the 
great difference being that m the latter they are greater in number, 
expansiveness, and specialization. In comparison with the struc- 
tural specialization and expansiveness of national and large urban 
societies, the rural farm social structure appears simple and small. 

Connecting tissue: rural mores. — As in society generally, the 
social structures just spoken of exist in an atmosphere and are 
held together to a considerable extent by a large and numerous 
body of customs, manners, social habits, usages. Every farm per- 
formance and every item of living has its customary modes of 
expression. Mother^s cooking and housekeeping consists of many 
ways of doing things and techniques that perhaps have run down 
from mother to daughter for generations. The same thing holds 
for many of the farmer^s operations m preparing soil, seeding 
crops, cultivating growing plants, caring for stock and poultry 
and so for a multitude of other things. Thus home keeping, wearing 
clothes, eating, personal address and salutations, modes of court- 
ing, visiting, dancing, worshiping, furnishing, treating animal and 
human illness are governed by mores. 
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These many kinds of behavior patterns are quite as structural 
as are those we have been discussing, although they do not stand 
out conspicuously and do not “seem to belong They are actively 
functioning all the time and he who violates them in family or 
community is likely to be brought to realization with a rude shock. 
We must think of them as qualitative traits, partly reflecting the 
rural outlook on life and points of view and also partly as more 
or less necessary or convenient modes of adaptation to nature, 
land, and society They are standing patterns followed by rural 
people and families in the process of adjustment and are deeply 
ingrained as fundamental parts of the social order What we are 
going to discuss now as rural characteristics are some of the things 
which constitute this vital phase of rural society. 

Comparative view of activity traits. — Degree of indulgence in 
social activities and interests may be regarded as characteristic 
of social units The accompanying table. Table 28, seeks to give 
a panoramic account of the activities of various units. It is to be 
regarded as a “scientific guess about some of the ways such 
units behave. 

In this volume, the term rural society commonly denotes rural 
farm communities. Words and terms have meanings which are 
more or less fixed and definite. Rural society should have such a 
meaning and the meaning should be marked by somewhat definite 
characteristics. In the nature of the case, as between populations 
which have mingled biologically and socially to a large extent m 
the past, these traits cannot be thought of as absolute but as having 
only comparative force. We may think of them rightly as points 
of emphasis. It is not pretended that this is a complete list of 
such marks and there may be others which are just as important 
as these. But this number will be sufficient to illustrate the fact 
that rural society is a “ peculiar*' society 

Mode of distributing population. — In our country, as in many 
others, farming populations relate themselves to the land in a 
manner distinct from urban and village distributions. A practical 
statement is that in farming regions few inhabitants occupy large 
areas while in cities large populations dwell in small areas, with 
villages ranging between these extremes. These comparative 
situations may be expressed as densities. A table appearing in a 
previous chapter informs us that rural farm mean densities range 
from 4 7 persons per square mile in the Mountain division to 47.4 
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» TABLE 28 

COMPABATIVE BANKING OF VARIOUS TyPES OP SOCIAL UNITS IN THE 

Different Fields op Social Activities and Interests 




Organized Activities 


Unorganized 

Interests 

1 

Type of 
Social Unit 

2 

Polit- 

ical 

3 

Indus- 

trial 

4 

Educa- 

tional 

5 

Reli- 

gious 

6 

Com- 

muni- 

oatioii 

7 

Recre- 

ation 

8 

Cus- 

tom 

9 

Fash- 

ion 

10 

Opin- 

ion 

National 

society 

A 

A 

D 

B 

A 

E 

B 

B 

c 

Rural 

society 

D 

C 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

C 

D 

“Urban 

society” 

B 

C 

F 

F 

F 

F 

C 

A 

B 

Rural 

community 

F-C 

F-C 

D-A 

F-A 

F-C 

F-C 

B 

C 

F-C 

Urban 

community 

F-C 

F-D 

F-A 

D-A 

D-A 

F-A 

C 

A 

B 

A city 

C-A 

F-D 

C-A 

C-D 

D-A 

F-C 

C 

A 

B 


Attention points in Table 28 

1. This table undertakes to give a judgment value or rating to the 
extent of organized and unorganized activities in the various social units 
specified. A and B represent fairly complete or prevalent distribution, 
E and F few or no such activities, while C and D stand for a modicum 
amount. These letters expressing judgments are only rough approxima- 
tions as to^ the actual situations Someone else with fuller knowledge 
would modify them and grade differently in many cases no doubt. But 
it IS conceived that the panorama presented may serve a useful purpose. 

2. In a nation-wide way, our national society is well organized in vari- 
ous fields by government, political parties, industrial and trade organiza- 
tions, has no national educational organization but rather a national system 
of education through spread of ideas and practices among the states, 
little or nothing of a national recreational system, and is well taken care 
of m the unorganized field. 

3 Since there is no rural society in a national unitary sense and no 
urban society in that sense, there are few or no nation-wide rural or urban 
activity organizations. There are no nation-wide rural or urban govern- 
ments, only partial political parties or improvement organizations, also 
only partial industrial associations such as Grange, Farmers’ Union, 
American Federation of Labor and the like. There is no specific rural or 
urban educational, religious, communicating, or recreational organizations 
of a nation-wide sort. The unorganized activities will be understood 
without comment. 

4. The terms rural community and urban community express the 
pluralistic, separate, aloof, locality situation Both are generally weak 
respecting organized activities but rank better in the case of unorganized 
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interests; although rural populations are likely to stand low regarding 
opinion 

5. A city stands for any large or great city generally. The rankings 
by letters express the extent to which city-wide organized activities and 
unorganized interests exist. 

in the South Atlantic. Of course within states far greater and 
smaller densities obtain. In contrast with this we find a New 
York City density of over 23,000 in 1930 and one in Jersey City 
of over 24,000. But Manhattan Borough, New York City, has a 
density of nearly 85,000 per square mile. Parts of that borough 
have far greater densities than that, especially in the central busi- 
ness areas where tall buildings with their many thousand residents 
each per day abound. 

Rural social isolation is a condition which arises out of sparsely 
distributed farm inhabitants. The family density in the Mountain 
division is 1 per square mile and the highest is 5.5 in the South 
Atlantic. In the absence of telephones, good roads, and quick 
transportation, still the condition in large sections of our nation, 
social isolation of the personal association variety is bound to 
occur There social hunger, the craving for satisfying stimulations 
and the boredom of monotony and mere familism are apt to place 
a premium on the excitement of urban life 

Extractive industry and immediate production. — Rural pro- 
ducers of wealth engage in extractive industries while urban pro- 
ducers do not. In other words, rural producers are first-hand 
producers, taking their products directly from the land. In con- 
trast, urban workers are second-hand, third-hand, or fourth-hand 
producers, the materials with which they work having gone through 
one or more processes since leaving the land, prior to reaching 
them. Wheat and corn, cotton and tomatoes come out of the soil 
directly; but flour and meal, muslin and canned tomatoes have been 
hauled and shipped and transformed, and perhaps *had something 
else done with them, before reaching the final manufactured form. 

A much larger proportion of urban than of rural inhabitants 
do not directly handle or deal with materials, in carr3dng on their 
economic processes. Thus the cities have many kinds of profes- 
sional classes who are not directly concerned with material goods: 
physicians, lawyers, engineers, architects, editors, artists, pub- 
licists, etc The occasional teacher and preacher furnish nearly 
the whole supply of such professions in the open-country districts. 
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Close contact with nature. — There are few other callings whose 
members come into the close face-to-face and hand-to-hand con- 
tact with the great outdoor world as do farmers. Fishers, sailors, 
miners, foresters, and certain kinds of railway and highway 
workers make up pretty nearly all of the close competitors. This 
fact of contact with nature may seem innocuous until we begin 
to note the implications. Thus we jot down some of the apparent 
advantages. (1) The enjoyment of nature through direct observa- 
tion of the great, the majestic, the delicate, the intriguing and 
quickly varying phenomena, as seen in sunsets, sky and cloud 
colorations and tints, formation and sweep of great storms, the 
bursting of spring with life germination and growth, association 
and care of interesting animals, ripening crops, and the joy of 
harvests. (2) The excitement to be found at times through unex- 
pected and sometimes anticipated episodes Farmers are not 
without thrills arising from hair-breadth escapes from sudden 
storms, bursting of floods, being lost at night and in blizzards, 
breaking of ammals to ride and to work and the like. (3) The 
out-of-door life yields evident advantages in the direction of health 
which arise from the presence of abounding fresh air, direct ex- 
posure to the ultra-violet rays of sunshine, exercise, and work 
which stimulate nerves, muscles, circulation of the blood and the 
digestive tracts. Statistics dealing with the expectation of life 
show that farmers are about the healthiest of all workers. 

But nature also hands out to farmers certain disadvantages. 
(1) Perhaps the most evident are the penalties imposed by her 
freakish fluctuations. Here we think of killing frosts that appear 
too early or too late, with resulting crop destruction, the blasting 
heat of a day or two that blights and sears the crops, variations 
in amount of precipitation eventuating in floods at one extreme 
and droughts at the other, the multitudes of kinds of weeds and 
pests for both plants and animals, and the storms of wind and of 
hail that may utterly destroy a year’s investment in a moment of 
time. Probably no other than the agricultural calling is rendered 
so extensively speculative regarding the results of a season’s in- 
vestment by the operation of those natural conditions. (2) The 
emergency character of farming such as we have just depicted 
compels those who do the actual physical work to put forth ex- 
traordinary efforts at times. If crops and livestock are to be saved 
from eventualities, the farmer knows neither night nor day, rest 
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nor repose until things are made the safest possible. Often undue 
exposure which militates against health is the inevitable associate 
of this forced exertion. Nerve disorders, rheumatism, and other 
pathological results may flow from these periods of stress. 

Homogeneity of the social population. — It is often stated that 
farming populations are more homogeneous than are urban. This 
may be true but we had best consider critically in what the truth 
adheres for there are many deceptive assertions made concerning 
it. A fair test will be to consider rural and urban populations as 
to maximum number of variable elements and also the per cent 
of total variables in each kind of population. (1) The total rural 
farm population of the nation contains as many kinds of popula- 
tion variables as does the total urban population, since some of 
all the different races and of all the nationalities from abroad are 
found in each Consequently the rural population as a whole is 
no more homogeneous than is the urban in this sense. (2) But 
the per cent of all the variables is less in the rural than in the urban 
population. This is apparent from the fact that 15.6 per cent of 
the urban population in 1930 was born abroad while only 3 6 per 
cent of the rural farm was of that nativity. Thus 96.4 per cent 
of our rural farm inhabitants are homogeneous in the sense of 
being native born in comparison with 84.4 per cent of urban- 
ites. 

Close association of capital and labor. — On the part of the rural 
producer, there is a closer relation between capital and labor than 
there is in cities. What this means is that the farmer is very likely 
to be both capitalist and laborer at the same time. He owns his 
farm, or at least his farming implements and stock, and at the 
same time performs the greater portion of the labor involved in 
producing the crop and stock. While there are many shopmen 
of various kinds in cities, of whom this also is true, they form a 
much smaller proportion of the inhabitants of their communities 
than does the like element in the country. 

In cities, managing and superintending tend to become elevated 
to independent functions, with the result that social position is 
thus conferred, and far greater opportunity secured for organiza- 
tion of business, projection of plans, speculation with reserve funds, 
engaging in political and civic activities, leadership, and the like. 
The tendency in the country is to reduce the farmer to the dulling 
treadmill position of the semi-skilled laborer, to tie him closely 
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to his farm and work, and, in spite of his capital and executive 
ability, to stifle his leadership and organizing potentialities. 

Polytechnic character of farming. — In rural districts there ex- 
ists a greater degree of combination, managing ability, and varied 
technical skill in the farmer than is found m a majority of urban 
producers. Since every farmer is a capitalist to some degree, and 
the majority of farmers have a considerable amount of capital 
invested in their enterprise, agriculture as a business calls for a 
large measure of managing ability. Every step m the agricultural 
business demands foresight and wise planning. Then, too, as a 
skilled laborer, the farmer has perhaps a larger assortment or 
system of technical operations at his command than any great 
body of workers in the world. As Professor Veblen remarks, the 
city man, upon going to the country to work, is practically worth- 
less for the first year or two, because he does not know what to 
do nor when and how to do the multitudes of different kinds of 
work which farming demands.^ He says: Any capable farm hand 
is a trained workman He must, in effect, have had several years 
of special training, such as will amount to an apprenticeship of 
several years^ duration It may be said that no one who has not 
lived on a farm has a very clear conception of the combination of 
managing ability, skilled workmanslnp, and command of techniques 
the business of farming requires. 

Industries in the country are of a few simple types as compared 
with the multitudes of types— many of them complicated in the 
extreme — in the city. Crop raising, stock raising, and fruit pro- 
duction are the essential types m agricultural communities, al- 
though it must be remembered that there are many kinds Of prod- 
ucts raised, sometimes on the same farm. Nevertheless, this is 
simplicity itself in comparison with the great diversity of busi- 
nesses and occupations followed in urban districts. As a conse- 
quence, the social and economic organization of the country is 
simple and obvious, while that of the city is complex and often 
very difficult to trace. 

We have time to merely mention for discussion two or three 
other economic differences between country and city: A greater 
proportion of laborers in the populations of cities than in those 
of the country; the greater duplication of businesses and occupa- 

1 Veblen, Thorstem, “Farm Labor and the Period of the War,’" The Public, 
21 , 882 
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tions and, hence, greater economic waste in the former than in 
the latter; the greater relative impoverishment of city popula- 
tions; and the more removed from their places of work of urban- 
ites than of ruralites ^ 

Independence and self-sufficiency. — There are few callings 
where the active participant exercises the large degree of inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency as is the case in farming. In pur- 
suing his calling, the farmer is his own manager and superintendent, 
just as he may be his own laborer. As a consequence he is free 
to plan and to execute as he will, so far as other human wills go. 
This does not mean that he is not all the time conditioned by 
circumstances and compelled by outside social pressure and cur- 
rents to take given courses. But assuming all that, he is the un- 
doubted master of what he does and how he does it. 

The average farmer in this country is comparatively free from 
worry as to where the next meal is to come from His and his 
family's living are usually assured for a year or a number of 
months ahead. His property, even if he is a renter, is usually 
sufficient to assure merchant creditors that he will pay his debts 
and he commonly has a reserve of organic materials of some kind 
on hand and food-producing cows, poultry, garden, and orchard. 
This is in decided contrast to the position of urban labor which 
depends on its daily, weekly, or monthly wage for current living 
expenses and seldom accumulates a reservoir of funds to tide over 
times of emergency, 

Again farmers exercise an immunity from public control of 
health and utility conditions. The farm home is sole arbiter gen- 
erally of sanitary and health conditions, sets up its own provisions 
and agencies to provide its heat, light, and water and disposes of 
drainage and garbage questions as it is convenient and as it seems 
fit. The improvements in these directions that come are results 
of a gradual appreciation of the value of standards and a develop- 
ing sense of the decencies of life rather than of direct public com- 
pulsion, 

Associational familiarity. — ^Farming communities are generally 
of neighborhood dimensions where face-to-face and direct personal 
relationships abound. Where automobiles with the accompanying 
improved highways abound there is a trend toward larger asso- 

1 For first point, see Veblen, loc. c%t,y 21: 219, for fourth, Gillette, J M , Construe'- 
hve Rural Sociology, 1916 IS-^Q. 
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ciational units but as yet these do not appear to be settled or well 
defined. It appears that the bulk of the farming population of the 
United States still lives in communities of the smaller kind. In 
such communities, everyone is known and knows everybody m 
that district. There is a high degree of equality and comparatively 
little class distinction and aloofness. All gatherings are widely 
open to the public generally and all may participate on equal 
terms so far as participation is called for or practiced. There is 
little formality in this neighborhood life, and familiar terms of 
approach and greeting are in common use. The young may greet 
the elders with Mr. and Mrs., but adults call each other Bill and 
Jim, Susan and Mary. Exceptions to this democratic procedure, 
it is understood, are found where racial lines are drawn and castes 
appear whose membership is defined in terms of race. 

Domesticity and familism. — Farming is an undertaking made 
up of millions of small factory units consisting of and operated 
by families living under conditions of wide spatial separation. The 
business is largely dependent on family co-operation and all mem- 
bers as soon as old enough are drafted into farming activities 
and pursue their divisions of labor. So far in this country farming 
has been on a family basis and in the open country the family is 
the chief social unit and institution. Because of spatial separation 
there is a strong and pronounced trend toward family social suf- 
ficiency. In cities a vast number of persons are migrants from 
other nations, other cities, the country, and other sections of the 
same city, and settled life is needful for the development of the 
family spirit. People marry younger in the country, and there 
are few spinsters and bachelors Practically all adults rely on 
establishing a home, and domestic ties are far less often broken 
by divorce. City populations contain a large percentage of un- 
married persons; the tendency among the educated, professional, 
and wealthy classes is toward postponement of marriage to a late 
age; and the divorce rate is often twice that of contiguous rural 
sections. The large number of single adults in cities, surrounded 
by temptations and allurements and protected from the gaze of 
the public by the thick veil of anonymity, are conducive to vice 
and immorality. Tenements, apartment and lodging houses, 
hotels, restaurants and other public eating places, numerous 
attractions to absorb the interests of the various members of the 
family these are strong decentralizing and disintegrating forces. 
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The city home tends to be a mere place where the individuals 
sleep and eat but otherwise have few interests in common. In 
the open country attractions and external seductions are few and 
infrequent and the home and family are relied on to furnish the 
bulk of stimulating satisfactions. Moreover, everyone lives under 
direct public surveillance and the ordinary moral restraints there- 
fore obtain. There are no dark corners in which lurks vice in its 
various forms, and child life is safe from its intrusions. 

Marriage is stimulated to a high degree because every farmer 
needs a wife to carry on the home he cannot conduct by himself 
and every woman needs to marry in order to have a home and a 
calling, smce farming as a factory activity is not largely open to 
women. Hence marriage rates are high in country and divorce 
rates are low as compared with cities. 

Culture and recreation. — ^The function of culture or information 
is to give insight into and understanding of the problems of life, 
to find solutions therefor, and to make living more satisfying and 
bearable. The function of play or recreation is to set the human 
spirit free; for in play and recreation the monotony of drudgery 
and the restraints of toil are forgotten. 

The cities appear at a great advantage in cultural matters, for 
they are the distributing places and, therefore, centers of cul- 
ture. Art, literature, scientific thought and news emanate from 
such centers and much of these things is produced there The bulk 
of the highly educated and professional classes dwell there. Massed 
populations and social income provide often munificently for cathe- 
drals, churches, libraries, museums and institutes, universities, 
schools, public buildings, recreation centers, parks, and other play 
places. The elementary schools are superior, high schools abound, 
and higher institutions of learning generally have their seat there 

The masses of rural people have no more, often much less, than 
an elementary school education, and the open country is as yet 
almost without high school facilities. A minor percentage of chil- 
dren go away to high school or other more advanced schools. A 
very small percentage of rural adults have had collegiate advan- 
tages. The talent that produces the highest culture may hail 
from the country, but directly the country produces little or no 
art, literature, philosophy, or scientific discoveries. It stands as 
the recipient of the gifts distributed from city centers, and as 
yet the methods of distribution are poor. 
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However, it must not be inferred that rural inhabitants are all 
ignoramuses or lack a substantial intelligence. The products of 
culture may be attained today by those who really desire them 
and there are many country homes that are well stocked with 
books, papers, music facilities, and some works of art. Many 
farmers are wide readers and deep students of public affairs, of 
matters which touch their interests, and of agricultural concern* 
The statement is often made by intelligent observers that the 
average farmer has a better grasp of public questions than the 
average urbanite. At least, it is safe to say that the average of 
intelligence of farming populations in the nation at large is as 
high as that of the cities. But the country has a dearth of trained 
leadership and highly educated men and women; also, it has not 
sufficiently developed organizations with their periodical group 
discussions which have been so serviceable in creating the mass 
mind and the capable leadership m organized labor. 

The culture of the rural people is in the mam technological, that 
is, it pertains to the technical details and operations of their 
industry. This is likewise true of the masses of city residents; but 
since there is only one industry in rural districts, although the 
particular form varies much from climatic and geographical con- 
ditions, there is a greater uniformity of this practical culture than 
in cities where occupations and, consequently, technologies are 
so diversified. Because of these conditions the rural mind is of a 
more uniform type than is the urban mind. 

The city offers a sharp break between work and play. Laborers, 
shopmen, merchants, managers, and most professional men leave 
their work behind at the close of each day and may gain freedom 
in many obvious kinds of recreation; sometimes indulging in 
excessive excitement. But in the country, play and work are in 
close contact Play is near work and at any time the latter may 
interfere with the former. Weather and market conditions pro- 
hibit recreation at stated times. Even conversation after work is 
apt to be concerning the work in hand. The hang-over of work 
prevents the fullest attainment of the freedom of the self by means 
of play; and excessive recourse to sexual satisfaction may be the 
result of mabihty to find a sharp contrast between work and play.^ 

1 Cf. Pearl, Haymond, The Biology of Population Growth, pp 202-3, Knopf, 1926, 
for figures as to relative frequency of sexual activity of farmers and other occupa- 
tional groups. 
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The nature of farm work confines recreation within narrow 
limits. Vacations are exceptional, even where the single type 
of farming prevails. Leisure is of a few hours at a time and what 
reading is done is apt to be of a light sort. Heavy muscular work 
absorbs the energy and at times inhibits vigorous mental activity. 
There is apt to be a lack of subtlety of thinking. Humor of a 
coarse and evident sort is demanded. Humor and sentiment tend 
to lack the touch of the higher imagination, as is also true of urban 
workers. Love is ardent but relatively speechless, devotion being 
often evinced in strenuous exertion and stoical silence, 

Recreation is likely to be vigorous in character in keeping with 
the muscular work that demands strenuous action. Baseball, hunt- 
ing, and fishing are favorite sports. Otherwise recreation takes the 
form of lounging, eating heavily, and sleeping. 

The sudden transition from hard labor to leisure often brings 
resort to such vices as strong drink, as among city laborers, the 
expression of an organic need of an equivalent stimulation, 

Individualism. — It is an incontestable historic fact that the 
farmers of the United States have been and are highly individ- 
ualistic. It has proved more difficult to get the farmers of the 
nation to organize for economic purposes and to remain organized 
for protective purposes than to secure wide and permanent organ- 
ization of any other great class or callmg. The land is strewn 
with the wrecks of co-operative organizations. There are probably 
fifty dead for every living co-operative Under the operation of 
the Farm Board Act it was practically impossible to discover or 
to get farmers to form co-operative markfeting organizations with 
which the Board could work to accomplish the purposes of the 
act. And what is true in the economic field is largely true in other 
lines. The farmer is inclined to thmk in terms of the individual 
instead of in terms of the public. This means that when he con- 
fronts what are really public questions he is likely to try to deal 
with them as an individual apart from others, to settle them him- 
self if he is able, and if he is not, to let them go. It is true that 
many citizens of cities are unable to think m terms of the public 
welfare, but it is undoubtedly true that inhabitants of cities have 
proceeded further toward community thmking than have those 
of the country. 

Urban inhabitants are not inherently superior, but have been 
compelled to think collectively because their city problems could 
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be solved only by so doing. It will doubtless prove equally true 
of agriculturists that they will not get their pressing grievances 
righted until they learn to think together constructively as farmers 
and as citizens of the neighborhoods in which they have common 
interests. 

The occupation and occupational isolation of the country go far 
to account for certain traits of mind of farmers, such as individ- 
ualism, lack of co-operative ability, and conservatism. The farmer 
is directly dependent on the processes of nature for success as is 
no other undertaker. Other enterprisers may in part control the 
conditions incident to their business; by enterprise turn a defeat 
into a victory; or have the thrusts of nature considerably broken 
by the intervention of shock-absorbers in the shape of societal 
organization. But the farmer immediately faces and contends 
with storm, drought, and a formidable array of pests. He has 
no buffer to throw out to take the brunt of their visitations, and 
no enterprise could stay their inroads If nature smiles, he suc- 
ceeds; if it frowns, he fails. With a favorable season his manage- 
ment and toil count for something; with an unfavorable one, debt 
and want may be his lot. He comes to feel that he and nature are 
partners, with nature as the chief agent, and that social agencies 
and efforts have little import in his business successes and failures. 
This situation induces a fatalistic and individualistic attitude, 
induces conservatism as to social action, and hinders co-operative 
enterprise. 

Another phase of his occupation leads in the same direction. 
Most of the farmer’s work is pursued in isolation. Only occasion- 
ally is it joint or co-operative. Hence he is left alone to think out 
his problems. He thinks, and broods, and mulls over his problems 
as he works, striking what light there is within him, often finding 
only the darkness of ignorance. But his conclusions, whether 
right or wrong, are his. While this isolation breeds independence 
and self-reliance, it discourages the co-operative spirit. Co-opera- 
tive thinking is necessary to co-operative action and business. 
But the farmer does not feel comfortable, at home, under co- 
operation, because it has not become second nature and he has a 
strong tendency to revert to individualism. 

The conservatism of the farmer is doubtless due, in part, to the 
exercise of great caution in expenditures made necessary by an 
average small income or by recurring crop failures. The average 
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farmer does not have the means to strike out boldly on a large 
scale or in untried directions. His life is an exemplification of the 
adage, ^^A penny saved is a penny earned.'^ Most of his business 
acumen is spent in figuring out how far he can make a dollar go. 
This necessary caution and conservation in expenditure is 
naturally carried over into other than business matters and 
characterizes his attitude in educational, domestic, and other 
affairs. 

Provincialism and want of wide culture aid in making the farmer 
conservative In narrowness of culture he is like the industrial 
capitalist, only that the latter is somewhat more intelligent in 
the direction of adjusting his business to new conditions and laws. 
A widening of his information is likely to convert the farmer into 
a progressive — a progressive not only in his farming operations 
but also in politics, education, and religion. As in the case with 
other classes, narrowness of culture, together with a standing 
resentment over misfortune and injustice, may lead the agricul- 
tural classes into radicalism at times. 

This lack of a social mind relative to many matters which con- 
cern them vitally is one reason why recreation and other com- 
munity and sociability activities languish in the country. So long 
as primitive men did not desire, did not see the need of clothing, 
they went about unclothed. A perception of the need of a thing 
must arise, usually, before the necessity is provided for. When 
the people of the country awaken to the fact that they have been 
famishing for companionship and recreation, that they have a 
genuine case of social hunger, they are m a position to discover 
the means of satisfaction. 

Elevation of the primary virtues. — What are called primary vir- 
tues hold an important place in farm life. Honesty, truthfulness, 
frankness, dependability, industry, integrity, sex loyalty are held 
in high regard and their observance is the test which is applied to 
manhood and womanhood. Hypocritical posing and deceitful 
subterfuges are sure signs of untrustworthiness and persons so 
marked are to be avoided. The patriarchal family may abound in 
country more than in city but within the limits of that concept 
family sentiments are in high regard. 

This premium that is placed on primary virtues is likely the 
outcome of the simple, direct living which is peculiar to farm life. 
There is small place for and consequently little temptation to 
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engage in other than straightforward and frank conduct. Con- 
cealment of serious infractions of moral and business codes is 
needed infrequently and is difficult to maintain under a regime of 
face-to-face and open living. When subject to similar situations 
as urban people, however, farmers are known to try to beat the 
game, to place the best fruit and vegetables on top in boxes, to 
swell their acreage when entering into allotment contracts or to 
grow two rows of cotton where one grew before in order to reap 
greater financial returns from allotment contracts with the govern- 
ment. 

Anti-urban bias. — Certain antagonistic reactions of farmers to 
urbanites and urban ways have made their appearance frequently 
and widely in the United States and elsewhere. Many farmers 
are suspicious of urban ways and deeply prejudiced against urban 
people. They are inclined to think merchants and other business 
men always seek to cheat and take advantage of them in busi- 
ness deals and so ^^have it in for^^ them. Farming people are also 
prone to feel uneasy and uncomfortable in the association with 
urban individuals. They are apt to think that city people class 
them as “rubes,” “hayseeds,” and the like and hold them in 
contempt. It is certain that urban writers and players have made 
them the butt of their sarcasm and ridicule and so have helped 
to arouse suspicion and resentment This condescension and con- 
tempt of the artists and literati for farming people runs back to 
Roman times soon after the term “rusticus” to designate peas- 
ants and non-urbanites had been put m use, and comes down 
through later European times. It was symptomatic of European 
attitudes that prior to the French Revolution the royalty and 
other privileged classes of France could, while hunting, run over 
and destroy the crops and animals of the peasants with impunity. 
The consequent hatred engendered in the peasants was an im- 
portant factor in that revolution and comes down to present 
agrarian movements. Today this resentment is furthered by the 
widespread belief in this country that the monopolies and trusts 
and other “big business” interests mercilessly exploit the farmer 
by their control of the marketing machinery. 

The chord of life. — One who is in intimate touch with both 
rural and urban life and who has lived long in both situations is 
aware of a profound difference in the outlook on life and nature, 
the attitude toward things, the spirit of living of farming and 
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urban people. We might think that the tones and overtones 
which constitute life in the two situations are different in number 
and proportion so that the resulting harmonies possess diverging 
and distinctive qualities Perhaps the conception may be con- 
veyed by means of an illustration. Primitive music, which is 
expressive of the life of people of low cultures, is strikingly in the 
minor key or strain and movingly plamtive The mystery, the 
magical, and the seemingly supernatural which envelops low cul- 
ture peoples fittingly expresses itself in music of the minor and 
plaintive kind. But the urbane modern classical music is a great 
composite of major and minor chords and of manifold overtones. 
It is the expression of highly composite activities and of construc- 
tive intellectual and artistic strivings, the educated, highly cul- 
tured product of all forms of stimulation and imagery. Rural 
life is somewhere between the primitive and the urbane. Its 
dominant tones are those of contact with nature, joy of inde- 
pendent living and striving, freedom from worry and artificial 
conventions and restrictions, plaintive and wistful living apart, 
and satisfaction of pursuing a secure and unfettered calling. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Why should any society be regarded as having structure^ (b) Com- 
pare the structure of a life cell, worm, human organism, bar of silver, 
granite boulder, tribe of Indians, a national society like the United States 
as to number and specialization of parts and quality of unity. 

2 (a) Is inorganic matter as functional m origin as is organic matter? 
(b) Trace the functional origin of some of our national political party and 
governmental organs (c) What structures have been added to rural 
society during rural development? 

3. (a) What is the use of connecting tissue in the living body? (b) Is there 
any analogy between that and social custom? (c) Do rural mores appear 
like functional structures, an atmospheric bath of such structures, or 
merely modes which govern the functioning of those structures? 

4. (a) What is the object of Table 28? (b) Compare the meaning of tjqie unit 

2 and 4, 3 and 5. (c) Interpret and illustrate the lettered judgments of 

horizontal lines 2 and 4 and 3 and 5. (d) What is the value of a ^'scientific 
guess ^7 

5. (a) In what sense are rural characteristics to be regarded as structures? 
(b) Compare the mode of distributing inhabitants in rural farm and urban 
areas, (c) Do the same for your own state. 

6. (a) Compare miners, trainmen, fishermen, and farmers as to immediacy 
of contact with nature and of production (b) Investigate the correlation 
of death rates and those occupations, (c) What farmer qualities come 
out of close contact with nature? 
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7. Has the average fanner a greater or less assortment of techniques than a 
locomotive engineer, a banker, a baker, a skilled workman such as a cabinet 
maker or carpenter? 

8. What socio-economic consequences arise from the close association of 
labor and capital in f aiming? 

9 (a) Which is the more scientific method of determining whether rural or 
uiban populations is the more homogeneous? (b) Are the differing results 
from the use of the methods equally significant socio-culturally? 

10. (a) Are the sets of comparative independencies of farmers barren of value? 
(b) Are there indications that migrants to or from farms regard them 
highly? ^ 

11 (a) In what way does the farmer’s individualism aiise out of his close 
contact with nature? (b) Is it likely the consummation of greater socio- 
economic organization of farmers overcome that? 

12 Discuss the rewards and penalties of (a) familism, (b) associational famil- 
iarity obtaining m farm life. 

13 (a) Compare the culture of farmeis and urbanites in its broad anthiopolog- 
ical and narrow academic meaning (b) What differences in their leciea- 
tional opportunities and kinds of recreation? (c) Why should the culture of 
farmeis be peculiarly technological? 

14 (a) What cultural causes are there of the farmer’s individualism? 
(b) Might sufficient culture make him radical or communistic? 

15. (a) Farmers are said to be more inherently scrupulous and moral than 
urbanites (b) In so far as it is true, is the inherency one of blood and germ 
plasm or of situation? 

16 (a) What historic situations have contributed to the anti-urban bias 
farmers may feel? (b) Do urbanites have an anti-agraiian bias? (c) May 
it be a case of inferiority and superiority complexes? 

17. (a) Is it likely that farmers have a more pionounced chord of life” than 
miners, sailors, or merchants? (b) If urbanites lived m the country and 
worked in the city would they experience the same life tone? 
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CHAPTER XV 


WEALTH AND POVERTY 

Among the many eeonomic factors which have a large bearing 
on rural life and society, none are more significant than the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth We will not be concerned with 
technical economic considerations since they belong with agricul- 
tural economics but will pass in review some of the social phases of 
wealth and income It will be our business to discover their bearing 
on rural social welfare. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Farmer as wealth creator. — Year by year farmers are creators 
of wealth, although most of them may not recognize the fact, their 
chief concern being to “make a living The extent to which they 
carry on productive activities is seen m the following facts In 
1930, 48 6 per cent of our national inhabitants 10 years of age and 
over were gainfully employed, the per cent in 1870 being 44 6. At 
the former date 21.6 per cent of the gainfully employed were en- 
gaged in agriculture as compared with 47.4 per cent in 1870. Those 
gainfully employed in agriculture in 1930 had the following per- 
centage distribution: farmers 60.2, laborers 39.0, others 0 5, females 
8.5. In 1870, the percentages in the same order were: farmers 
50.3, laborers 48.7, others 0 9. During the 60 years the proportion 
of farmers has increased and that of laborers has decreased. Missis- 
sippi shows an exceptionally large portion of gainfully employed in 
agriculture, 83 per cent in 1870 and 72 per cent in 1930. The pro- 
portion of agriculturalists in that state who were laborers in 1870 
was high, 70 per cent, this having dropped to about 45 in 1930.^ 

Importance of agricultural production. — ^The farmer is the great 
producer of the raw materials from which we get most of our food 
and clothing and many of the other utilities. The significance of 
this m society generally is seen in various directions: 

1 It is absolutely necessary . — Someone or some group of persons 

^ £/. 8. Census, 1870, Population, Chap 10, Table 24 and U. 8. Census, 1930, 
Population, Vol III, Parts I and II 
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must produce the agricultural materials that are to be worked up 
into the foods, textiles, leather and the like which our great popula- 
tions are dependent upon. Year by year this must be accomplished. 
A total crop failure throughout the world for just one year would 
put an end to the human race and human society. But this is not 
denying that some other productive processes may not also be ab- 
solutely imperative There are several factors which were either 
absent or incidental in primitive society which have come to be 
positively required by modern society. 

2. Relative importance . — The importance of agriculture at any 
stage of social development is relative to the importance of other 
factors. In the very beginning of human society getting food was 
almost the whole job. But as soon as society became diversified 
through the establishment of division of labor, getting food was 
only one among many occupations. It was still absolutely essen- 
tial, but so were other occupations if that stage of social develop- 
ment was to be continued And that is the situation today. Agri- 
culture IS little, if any more essential to the existence of our highly 
developed society as it is, than banking, manufacturing, mining, 
retailing, and wholesaling goods. Chronologically we place agricul- 
ture first; logically all are demanded, and if any were lost out or 
ruined, society is mortally crippled, and must sink back into a more 
primitive stage of development. 

3. Importance in national life . — If agriculture is absolutely neces- 
sary to life, it follows that it is important to national existence. It 
occupies the energy of over a fifth of the population gainfully em- 
ployed. Agricultural wealth is about a seventh of the national 
wealth. The value of agricultural products annually produced m 
normal times is a seventh or an eighth of the total social income of 
the nation. Farm products in their raw and fimshed forms con- 
stitute nearly half of the tonnage of our transportation systems 
and 80 per cent of the raw material used in manufacture is from 
farms. 

4. Importance in rural life . — Production of plant and animal 
products is the economic center of farm activities. Without this 
process there would be no farm existence Primarily it bestows 
physical life and competency. Besides this it conditions every 
phase of associational activities. In times of crop failure all phases 
of home life and of institutional and group activity languish be- 
cause their support is withdrawn In times of good crops, on the 
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average, food, clothing, furnishings, and reading and recreation in 
the home increase quantitatively and improve qualitatively Like- 
wise the neighborhood and community activities take on new life 
The external appearance of farmsteads and of the livestock on 
farms is correlated with famine and prosperity. 

5. Importance as a business . — We may say, then, that farming 
is a business which offers something like an average income to the 
owner and worker. Further, it is a safe investment in most sec- 
tions of the nation The value is there and if the title to the land is 
good there is practically no danger of losing the money put into it 

As a means of getting a living, farming is probably the most se- 
cure of all vocations This means that for the great majority of 
human beings, having ordinary ability and equipment for work, it 
offers an adequate and safe mode of sustenance. The farmer is 
pretty certain to get a living for himself and family and it is fairly 
assured as long as health and energy are unimpaired. The same is 
not equally true of a great many occupations which inhabitants of 
cities follow. With many kinds of these workers, should business 
or salary fail, livelihood at once ceases. This is all too true of multi- 
tudes of the wage earners in cities. 

Agricultural production may be viewed as a desirable or undesir- 
able calling according to the tastes and standards of the individual. 
Those who love nature and outdoor pursuits, are not averse to 
physical labor, have a taste for simplicity and genuineness, prefer 
independence to subjection or coercion, and are satisfied with living 
well rather than being ambitious for wealth, distinction, or position, 
will find in farming a satisfying occupation It demands hard work, 
especially at times. The crops and the stock are likely to require 
the farmer's presence constantly. There is little opportunity to rub 
elbows with one's fellows or to push through crowded throngs The 
many attractions of the city arc conspicuous by their absence. But 
there is independence of action and time for deep meditation. Abil- 
ity finds its spur and outlet in real planning and management. The 
man of a scientific turn of mind has abundant opportunity to ex- 
periment in the direction of plant and animal breeding. With the 
abundance of accessible papers and books today, the farmer may 
become a well-informed and balanced student of the great problems 
of the times. Farming is not all good nor all bad. It has its rewards 
and its deficiencies. But all m all, it is a safe and desirable calling 
for those who, by nature or education or both, are constituted for it. 
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Family ascendancy in farm production. — There is scarcely any 
other division of labor in human society in which the family is as 
ascendant in the productive processes involved as is the case in 
agriculture Ever since agriculture in the developed sense came 
onto the scene this has been true. It became increasingly the case 
when families distributed themselves over the land on individual 
farms It is true that in the old handicraft stage of industrial de- 
velopment the manufacturing function was often carried on by the 
members of the family in the family abode The family there was a 
socio-economic unit in much the same sense as were the agricultural 
pioneers that originally settled our continental areas. But machino- 
facture destroyed all that and radically separated the industrial 
workers from their families, the latter then remaining only eco- 
nomic agencies on the home-keeping side. While it is true that the 
agricultural household has lost many of its former productive 
processes, such as spinning, weaving, garment making and some- 
times canning and preserving food and is relegating much of the 
churning and bread-making, nevertheless there are many house- 
hold duties still carried on which are central and fundamental to 
the conduct of farming. Further, the agricultural production 
process is exercised m close connection with the family and home 
and all the sufficiently mature able-bodied members participate in 
it Our farms are essentially little factories which are family enter- 
prises and which are managed and operated by the working force 
constituting the families themselves. 

The ascendancy of the American farm family in farming is again 
observed in the fact that the dominating objective has been family 
life and welfare rather than making money for the sake of money, 
getting rich for the sake of wealth, occupying social status, wielding 
power and realizing a vaulting ambition with those things as pre- 
dominant and sole ends of life This is an attempt to state a fact 
and not to glorify the farmer. If he has centered his life in the 
family more than others have, it may not be credited to any inborn 
superiority but may well be ascribed to the situation in which he is 
placed. Were he placed in the city, he and his family would doubt- 
less be fashioned after urban patterns. The recognition of this, 
however, does not destroy the fact of family ascendancy nor con- 
ceal the virtues inhering in such ascendancy. It may well be that 
the great contribution of the farmers to our national life has con- 
sisted in their family-centered life. Children have been appreciated 
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and trained into habits of industry and character. Marriage has 
been^ stabilized Family loyalties have been promoted. Homely 
virtues and simple living have exercised a much needed steadying 
influence in our national life. 

Size of farm and family ascendancy. — It is very evident that 
there must be a close relation between the family and systems of 
farming, especially with size of farm, The size of farms on the 
average will vary according to the mode of farming, whether ex- 
tensive or intensive. In each kind of operation there is a size that 
is just suited to the needs of a family. Since farming is a family 
undertaking, consideration needs to be given this feature. It is 
good solid doctrine to say that farming exists for the sake of farm 
families rather than that farm families exist for the sake of farming. 
No doubt there is a sense in which both statements are true, but we 
insist on placing the family as the end and the farm as the means. 
The nation needs farmers and farming, but it needs at the same 
time farming of such type that the most enlightened and whole- 
some families will be developed It is conceivable that all extensive 
farming might be of the factory type — large gangs of hired labor 
working under managers on very large tracts of land. This might 
get the nation its food supply and lose the nation much of its soul, 
its spirit, its moral substance. The kind of farming needs to be 
developed which will be best both for the nation and the individ- 
uals doing the farming. It does not seem as though the factory type 
would realize both to their highest power. It does appear that the 
family type is the most profitable for the nation and the farmers. 
Therefore could we always arrange it so, we should have the farms 
in all parts of the nation as family farms — farms of just the appropri- 
ate size through which the farm family at work could realize itself 
in all its parts and features according to its greatest potentialities. 

Social significance of distribution of wealth, — If we include 
both wealth and income under the term wealth, it is possible to 
discuss their importance by treating the significance of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Our meaning of wealth is money or goods 
which may be employed m production (in its broad economic mean- 
ing) and for consumption purposes. We understand that goods may 
be converted into money and money into goods and that money is 
a convenient agency in making, manipulating, and spending wealth. 
Some of the significant things in possessing and commanding wealth 
are suggested, 
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1. It is the avenue to owning and carrying on business of any 
sort. Sufficient wealth opens the door of practically every kind of 
productive opportunity to the possessor. This is as true of farming 
as of anything else. The penniless person may become a hired hand 
but he cannot even set up as renter until he has command of owned 
or borrowed capital. 

2 The possession of wealth is the condition of attaining adequate 
housing, food, clothing, heating, and samtation. These are the 
primal elements by which modern comfort and health are realized 
generally. They make up the standard of living. The material 
equipment seen in the housing areas of large cities, namely, slums, 
tenement districts, moderate but separate homes, palatial man- 
sions, and commuter bungalows are expressions of degree of com- 
mand over wealth and of comfort, convenience, and safety in 
living. Something similar is observed in the distribution of housing 
areas m rural-farm districts, although the areas are not so regularly 
and systematically laid out as in cities. But country homes gradu- 
ate from ^^slum” homes upward through several qualities and 
sizes of dwellings to fair counterparts of lesser city mansions. 

3. By means of wealth, the roads to reputation, authority, 
achievement and power are opened. The control of some wealth is 
necessary for the attainment of careers by individuals and it often 
also serves as the basis of their discovery and the urge to attain- 
ment But location, even with considerable wealth, may withhold 
stimulations to achievement and careers. Achievement also may 
be according to and in terms of the kind of life and pursuits of a 
population. 

In all these ways the attainments of rural farm people are deter- 
mined. Wealth and income are limited and consequently the op- 
portunity to achieve may not be commanded. Isolation on farms 
generally lowers the culture level, withholds stimulating conditions 
to achievement, and permits many ^'geniuses'' and much talent to 
remain undeveloped. The achievement of farming people is in the 
field of farming and this has not been regarded as bona fide achieve- 
ment by the makers of lists of mankind's reputable and great. But 
there are master farmers as well as master merchants and master 
industrialists. 

4. On the average, wealth commands the approach to participa- 
tion in and enjoyment of the fruits of the civilization of our age. 
The contributions of the past to culture and the refinements of life 
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and the multitudes of splendid additions thereto which our own 
times have made are common social property, but they are not 
equally accessible to all persons. As we shall soon observe, the 
wealth and income of the average rural farm inhabitant is small. 
He cannot control the approaches to higher education, libraries, 
literature, art, travel, leisure to pursue broadening and deepening 
self-development aims as he might were he otherwise located. 

URBAN PROSPERITY AND RURAL DEPRESSION 

Anyone who desires to obtain a competent understanding of 
rural society and rural sociology in the United States is obliged 
to take into consideration the social-economics of farming, espe- 
cially since the World War. During that time the nation passed 
through a period of great “prosperity” and into one of equally 
great depression. A study of the distribution of wealth and income 
of farming and urban populations reveals the fact that it was a 
one-sided prosperity, although not depression. But aside from 
the Great Drought, they were better off m depression times than 
were the urban masses. Farmers did not share in the prosperity, 
hence the above heading, “urban prosperity and rural depres- 
sion.” The following treatment will make this clear. 

Distribution of wealth. — Considering the vast importance of dis- 
tribution of wealth and income we might expect to find full and 
adequate knowledge concerning them However such is not the 
case. Our censuses present us recorded facts about only certain 
tangibles but not a full account of ownership for rural farm as 
distinct from other populations. Besides there are always certain 
intangibles which are difficult to apprehend. All statements we 
find in print regarding wealth and income are estimates The 
various estimates differ a good deal from one another. Neverthe- 
less they are worth something and doubtless yield us an approx- 
imate picture of the situation. 

The total national wealth of the United States, as of 1930, was 
estimated by the National Conference Board at 1329,728,000,000. 
This would give a mean per capita wealth of about $2,580 or a 
mean family wealth of between ten and eleven thousand dollars. 
The farm population, it is estimated, were owners of about 14 per 
cent of the national wealth, or approximately $46,150,000,000. 
This would represent a per capita wealth of about $1,530 and a 
family wealth of approximately $6,600. 
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The proportion of the national wealth represented by farm 
wealth is growing increasingly smaller. The estimated proportion 
for 1900 was 25 per cent while for 1930 it was 14 per cent. The 
rural farm inhabitants represented about 31 per cent of the na- 
tional population in 1900 and 24 per cent in 1930. Thus the pro- 
portion of wealth owned decreased 44 per cent while that of rural 
farm population decreased 23 per cent.^ 

Distribution of income. — Distribution of income has greater 
significance than that of wealth because many have income in 
wages who have none from wealth; and because ownership of 
non-mcome producing wealth is devoid of the purchasing power 
so essential to life 

Various estimates of the proportion of the national income 
shared by the farm population are made and scarcely two agree. 
They are made for different times and it is evident that within 
a few years both sets of income vary greatly and divergently. 
Also they do not always consider the same factors in figuring farm 
and business income. However they do generally agree that 
farmers receive a disproportionately small share of the national 
income, leaving out of account considerations of whether one 
class of population should possess a greater share of income than 
another. 

H C. Taylor and Jacob Perlman made an estimate of the net 
income received by farmers for the series of years, 1909 to 1925. 
Farmers received from 20.6 to 23.9 per cent of the national income 
between 1909 to 1919. In 1920 the proportion fell to 14.2 per cent 
and down to 1925 it ranged from 10.2 to 10.7 per cent. During 
that period the rural farm population declined from being 34.9 
per cent of the national population in 1910 to about 25 per cent 
in 1925. It is seen that the proportion of farm wealth is always 
much smaller than that of population and that it grows increas- 
ingly less.^ 

A study by G. M. Peterson assigns to farmers an average income 
of *1,550 to *1,740 a year for the period 1924-29. He finds this 
is rather more than the mass of city wage and salary earners 
receive. The figures are obtained by charging farmers *35 per 

^ For ratio of farm to national wealth, cf Cape, T. W., “Distribution of Public 
Burdens and Benefits between City and Country,” Social Forces, Vol. 12: 263—74, 
Dec., 1933 , 

2 Taylor, H. C., and Perlman, Jacob, “The Share of Agriculture m the National 
Income,” Journ, Land and Puh. Utility Econ^, May, 1927: 145-62. 
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month house rental and doubling the farm value of food con- 
sumed by them. He also leaves out of account certain important 
factors in the urban situation E C. Young criticizes his findings 
for this and states that he believes it is impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory comparative estimates of farm and non-farm incomes. 
He prefers to rest the case on what he regards as two safe indi- 
cators of ''agricultural prosperity” or the reverse. (1) "If the 
capital values are shrinking both absolutely and relatively to 
other lines of business,” then it is clear that farming is declining 
as a business. (2) If the number of persons engaged in agriculture 
shrink either absolutely or relatively because of bad conditions 
in that business, it is clear that farm incomes are not satisfactory. 
He thinks both sets of facts are easy to establish. But to the 
writer there seem to be many uncertainties connected with each.^ 

As a result of his study of the situation, T. W. Cape arrived at 
the following conclusions. "From the point of view of national 
income, the share of agriculture dropped from 16.6 per cent in 
1910 to 14.9 per cent in 1920, 9 3 per cent in 1928, and 8.6 per cent 
in 1930. In 1925, the farmer^s income compared to the per capita 
income of the United States was but 39 per cent and in 1930 but 
34 per cent. On the basis of gainfully employed, the farmer re- 
ceived in 1925 but 57.5 per cent of the average per worker share 
of the national income. In comparison, the manufacturing in- 
dustry received 84.8 per cent, mining 97, construction 94, banking 
211, mercantile 108, government 119, and transportation 108,” ^ 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture the 
farmers share of the national income reached the low point in 
1932 of 7.5 per cent. In 1933 it was 9.9 per cent, and in 1934, 
10.2 per cent. The ratio of available farm income to expenditures 
was 52 in 1932, 74 in 1933, and 79 in 1934. The ratio of per capita 
income of farmers to total national income was 60 in 1932, 76 in 
1933, and 79 in 1934.3 

In discussing the economic basis of rural public health improve- 
ment in Chapter IX, it was brought out that in 89 per cent of 
rural counties the farm income in 1926 was less than $750, in 
70 per cent under $500, and in 30 per cent less than $250, while in 

1 Peterson, G. M., ^‘Wealth, Income, and Living,” Journ, Farm Econ,, Vol 15: 
421-34, July, 1933; discussion by E C. Young, op. c%t , pp, 448-51 

2 Cape, T W , “Distribution of Public Burdens and Benefits,” 8oc%al ForceSf 
Vol 12, Dec., 1933, p 263 

2 The Agricultural Situation, U. S. Dept. Agr,, Feb,, 1935, pp 3-6. 
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urban counties the income was less than $750 in only 26 per cent, 
less than $500 in only 1 8 per cent, and there were none of less 
than $250* And we remember that rural counties were those 
of 100,000 inhabitants or less, a large proportion of which had a 
large urban and rural non-farm population. The situation would 
doubtless be more extreme could we eliminate the non-farm in- 
habitants and incomes. 

The farmer’s economic situation. — Considerations relating to 
distribution of wealth and income suggest that our farmers are 
in a bad way economically. In order to get a full picture of the 
farmer’s economic situation we have put into tabular form, 
Table 29, all the important economic items bearing on that situa- 
tion. It is conclusively shown that the farmer has lost in every 
direction. (1) His wealth has deflated and become both abso- 
lutely and relatively less (2) His indebtedness has increased 
both absolutely and relative to farm values. The farm indebted- 
ness is nearly three times the amount indicated in the table, 
according to recent computations. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board estimates that in 1922, farm indebtedness was 
$13,383,000,000, farm mortgages constituting $9,100,000,000; and 
other debts the remainder.^ (3) The prices he receives for agri- 
cultural commodities have declined much faster than those he 
pays for things he has to consume and use, with the consequence 
that the purchasing power of his dollar has steadily declined until 
it is only half of what it was in 1913. (4) The family income had 
been cut in two by 1925 and must have been nearly cut in two 
again by 1932. (6) Taxes mounted two and a half times between 
1914 and 1929 and are yet several times higher than the buying 
power of the farm dollar. Further, the farmer has no way to shift 
his taxes to consumers as have business men generally. (6) The 
farmer even pays his hired help at a level above the purchasing 
power of his dollar. There is not another important economic 
class that has been hit so incessantly and heavily over a long 
period of time as have farmers. 

Urban prosperity and farmer depression. — It is a historic fact 
that the United States reveled in prosperity from about 1916 to 
1929. We boasted of it and all the other nations of the world 
looked upon our wonderful business volume, high prices, high 
wages, great dividends, and swelling savings accounts as phe- 

1 Mettz, Charies, N-eiJH York Times, Jali 29, 1933, Sect, 8 1 
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The Farmer’s Economic Situation 
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nomenal. Down to 1920 our farmers shared that prosperity Then 
began the march of events in agriculture, the results of which 
were presented in Table 29. During ten years of national pros- 
perity, economic currents were setting against farmers as they 
have continued to do down to 1935. The national prosperity 
obtammg between 1920 and 1930 was secured at the expense of 
agriculture. It was a period of agricultural depression generally. 
In so far as it was a time of prosperity, it was a prosperity of non- 
farming inhabitants, namely, urban prosperity. There is no way 
of dodging this conclusion. Whoever prospered did so at the ex- 
pense of farm owners and operators. We are in no danger of exag- 
gerating this statement. 

Some indications of urban prosperity in contrast to agricultural 
depression are given in Table 30. 

All the facts of the table were reduced to index numbers, using 
the 1920 figures as 100 in each case, except for manufacturing 
where they begin with 1921. This makes the data easily com- 
parable. It is at once observable that while farm prices fall and 
remain on a low level, all other items make heavy gains, except 
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TABLE 30 

Symptoms op Non-Adbicultubal Pbospbritv, 1920-1929 ‘ 
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67 


* Total for 12 groups of industries 
t Total life insurance in force 
j Stock market prices of 26 industrial stocks 
§ Demand and time deposits of mutual savings banka 

non-agncultural wages which drop slightly but finally return 
to 100. Of course most of the items are partly those participated 
in by agriculturalists, but nevertheless they do indicate essentially 
non-agncultural matters and significantly are outside the direct 
control of farmers. 

The in-and-out of it. — This would discuss how the farmer got 
into his present pickle and how he is to get out of it. It is not our 
intention to try to pronounce upon either for two very good 
reasons: first, it is not our professional business and it is the busi- 
ness of the agricultural economist; second, we know we are not 
wise enough and (from our readings) we doubt if there is anyone 
who is wise enough. However, it is legitimate to notice some of 
the chief reasons which have been put forth to explain the farmer's 
debacle. 

1. Rise of postrwar economtc nationalism . — The nations with 
whom we used to market our surplus agricultural commodities 
undertook, after the World War, to become self-sufficient in pro- 
ducing their food and textile crops. This was especially successful 
for wheat. They also erected tariff walls and shut out our surplus 
products. Without foreign markets our farmers had to depend 
on domestic markets largely. The effect on the prices of their 
exportable commodities would be apparent. 

2. Smaller post-war market . — Our farmers expanded farm acre- 
age and other factors of production during the World War and 

1 U. S Statistical Abstract, 1933: 235, 267, 276, 279, 292, 725. 
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failed to contract to their normal volume afterward when the 
demand to feed the warring world had passed. This might help 
to explain the fall of farm prices on the exportable products but 
not on all the other articles produced. 

3. Overproduction or underconsumption, — As a result of mech- 
anized farming and other improvements in farm processes our 
farmers are producing too much for our population demands, 
hence the low farm prices. To settle this matter we would have 
to settle at least two questions. First, is it a fact that our acre 
yield of food stuffs has materially increased*? and second, do we 
really have a case of overproduction or is it only one of under- 
consumption or of mal-distnbution? Both questions are highly 
debatable. Assuming that the socio-economic system is adequate 
and is to remain as it is, then the farmers produced more goods 
than we as a nation consumed. The farmer not only produced 
faster than our population consumed, but there was overproduc- 
tion of farm commodities. But if we think our socio-economic 
system as inadequate, recognize that the masses of urban wage 
earners, white collared and otherwise, had incomes during the 
period in question, 1920-29, which maintained mere subsistence 
standards of living, and so see there would be an enormous expan- 
sion of consumption of goods of all kinds if “civilized” incomes 
were attained, — then we might conclude that farmers have not 
produced faster than the population could consume and so that 
there is not overproduction. The findings of Maurice Leven, 
H. G, Moulton, and Clark Warburton in their research volume, 
Americans Capacity to Consume^ substantiate the last position.^ 
They say that to have realized a “civilized” standard of diet, 
housing, clothing, health, and living generally, urban consumers 
would have demanded production of consumers^ goods and serv- 
ices 70 or 80 per cent above that of 1929. 

4. Change in national diet, — The population is consuming less 
food per capita than it formerly required. 0. E. Baker has demon- 
strated that we eat more sugar but less of the cereals and con- 
sume also less beef than we did before the World War.^ 

5. Lack of effective organization, — Farmers have failed to co- 
operate by means of organization to protect themselves as pro- 

^ The Brookings Institution, 1934 

2 Baker, O E, “Food and Folk from the Hinterland,” Survey Graphic, Got., 
1932, 21. 450-54. 
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ducers and business men against the aggressive and sometimes 
unscrupulous financial and market manipulation and control of 
non-agncultural businesses. Thus their low farm prices express 
the fruits of passive resistance. 

Remedial effort problematical. — Since it is not our province nor 
within our wisdom to assess the truth of the above statements, it 
is likewise neither our business nor within our reaches of wisdom 
to prescribe how farmers are to remedy their bad position. But 
we will impress two things to remember. First, the whole situa- 
tion IS complicated by an unbelievably great number of factors 
thrusting m their influence from every social field and activity. 
The exact discovery and evaluation of causes and prescription of 
remedial action is therefore a gigantic and most difficult under- 
taking Second, our national government has been trying to 
assist farmers by a series of legislative and administrative acts. 
During President Hoover^s term of office, the Farm Board ma- 
chinery was provided to carry out provisions for regulating the 
marketing of the exportable surplus of farm produce, chiefly 
wheat and cotton. It was a grand experiment but it failed to 
relieve the farmer. Under President Roosevelt, Congress has put 
into effect the Farm Allotment measure and is undertaking a 
partial elimination of submargmal farming. The former act 
possibly has achieved some measure of success, since farm prices 
have advanced since its inception. However, any proof that it 
has succeeded is made uncertain because of the occurrence of the 
widespread drought of 1932 and 1934, not to mention other pos- 
sible influences. These have been great and well-motivated at- 
tempts to relieve the agricultural situation. We should have 
made them and even if they prove unsuccessful, they have demon- 
strated good will and the great difficulty involved in scientific 
analysis of causes and practical relief administration. 

POVERTY CONDITIONS 

Poverty a relative term.— When the term poverty is used, we 
are never quite certain what it indicates. The word has a great 
latitude of meanings, from completely down-and-outs to those 
who have a fair but meager living. We may class all those who 
have little or no property, about two-thirds of our population as 
poor, or impoverished. Or we may think of the poor as being 
those who are to some degree dependent upon the public for 
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relief. Or again we may refer to those who are paupers as the poor. 
Probably it is better for our purposes in this discussion to identify 
poverty with the condition of the last two classes mentioned. 

Extent of rural poverty. — ^There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
rural poverty among farming populations, even during normal 
times, although we are unable to give it a statistical configura- 
tion. What has been said in discussing the distribution of wealth 
and income in the nation at large should prepare us to think so 
We there found that farmers have a disproportionately small 
share of our wealth and that their incomes are low and have 
steadily decreased for years even to the vanishing point It was 
also apparent from the index of the wages of agricultural labor 
that the income of hired labor had fallen tremendously, suggesting 
that many such laborers were operating on low living standards 
and that probably some were unemployed. Unfortunately there 
are no statistics revealing the frequency of dependency in normal 
times for the population at large and, consequently, there are 
none to inform us concerning the frequency among rural people, 

Durmg normal times, it is doubtless true that within the rural 
farm population itself there is a wider and more even distribution 
of wealth and income than in cities, although the average per 
capita wealth and income may be much less in country In most 
parts of the nation, all farmers, whether owner or tenant operator, 
possess considerable property. Thus a study of the agricultural 
situation in North Dakota in 1921 showed an average farm invest- 
ment per farm owner of $31,492 and per farm tenant one of 
$4,848 ^ In 1920 there were 113,500 males engaged in farming, 
of whom 68.8 per cent were owner operators, 18.8 per cent were 
tenant operators, and 11.7 per cent were hired laborers. Thus 
less than one-eighth were not specifically property owners, al- 
though they may have owned some property. Most of the North- 
ern and Western states would make a somewhat similar showing, 
some no doubt on a smaller scale of farm investment values. 

Relief dependency in drought areas. — ^The accompanying map 
of the United States, Figure 26, indicates the emergency relief 
and secondary relief counties due to the Great Drought. It is 
seen that something like four-fifths of the west Mississippi area was 
on an emergency relief basis in October, 1934. It is to be observed 

^ Willard, W. E., Metzger, Hutzel, and Throfinnson, T. S , Cost of Production and 
Farm Organization, Bui. 165, N. Dak. Agr. Exp. Sta., 1922, Table 71, Dec., 1922. 
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that much of this great region had been suffering from a shortage of 
precipitation during several years and that the drought effects are 
cumulative. Thus South Dakota had but 83 per cent of its normal 
amount of precipitation during the four-year period, 1930-33, added 
to which its rainfall for January-August, 1934, was only 57 per cent 
of the all-time average. For the following states the percentage of 
normal precipitation for the same periods was: North Dakota, 87 
and 52; Minnesota, 87 and 64; Nebraska, 92 and 50; California, 82 
and 55; Colorado, 92 and 67; Utah, 95 and 63; Montana, 88 and 68. 

Sample county studies were made in several different crop 
areas to discover what percentage of county relief was due to crop 
failure. The mean percentage for the spring wheat areas was 
57,9 at the time of the survey, June 30, 1934, the range being 
from 8,8 in Dawes County, Nebraska, to 82.6 in Tripp County, 
South Dakota The mean percentage for the winter wheat area 
was 45 9, accompanied by a range of from 4.9 in Cheyenne County, 
Nebraska, to 79.8 in Union County, New Mexico. Dawson 
County, Texas, a sample county surveyed in the cotton growing 
area showed 42 per cent of its relief cases were due to crop failure. 
The survey that was made in October, 1934, m these areas will 
doubtless indicate a much larger per cent of total county popula- 
tions on relief and also an increase in the proportion of county 
relief cases that are due to crop failure. Thus in North Dakota, 
whose population is 58 per cent rural farm and the other 42 per 
cent is immediately dependent upon the returns farmers get, 
25 per cent of the inhabitants were on relief in October, 1934, 
and 30 per cent in November, with estimates of a 17 per cent in- 
crease for February, 1935, probably the peak relief month of the 
winter. In October, 1934, 70 per cent of those on relief were rural 
farm inhabitants and the proportion would probably increase 17 
or 18 per cent by February, 1935. Thirty-five per cent of the farmers 
of the state were on relief m October, 1934, 22 per cent of villagers, 
and 21 per cent of urban inhabitants. For the western half of the 
state where the crop failure was almost complete in 1934, the per- 
centages would be very much higher, the per cent of the county pop- 
ulation receiving relief in November, 1934, being as high as 70 per 
cent in certain counties with prospects for a still higher proportion 
by January and February. (The above facts come from FERA re- 
search material sent the author as rural research supervisor, and 
from survey studies made in North Dakota under his supervision ) 
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Distribution of emergency relief among farmers —What hap- 
pens to the various classes of the farming population during times 
of emergency may afford some clue to the way such effects are 
distributed in normal times. The accompanying table, Table 31, 
gives a view of the results of sample relief surveys made by the 
FERA research division, as of June 30, 1934. 

Causes of rural farm dependency. — ^We know little about the 
causes of rural farm dependency in statistical terms during non- 
depression and non-drought times. But there is a pretty good un- 
derstanding regarding what conditions operate in that field to pro- 
duce the denoted results. They are much similar to those which 
obtain among urban populations, with the variations we would ex- 
pect due to an agricultural environment. For instance, owner 
operator may go into the “bread line^^ because he is a submarginal 
farmer for either of two reasons: he is a poor farmer whom any 
considerable emergency puts out of business, or some geographical 
or set of socio-economic conditions may have undermined his pro- 
ductive enterprise (See Chapter VI, for discussion of submarginal 
farming ) Then there are the unemployables, some of whom are 
temporarily so and some permanently, because of sickness, disease, 
accident, malformations by birth, and mental and physical defi- 
ciencies of either the acquired or hereditary kind, such as blind, 
deaf, idiots, imbeciles, a large percentage of the morons, and 
those afflicted by the various sorts of mental illness. These causes 
are so generally understood that it is not necessary to explain their 
nature in detail. 

How exceptional geographical conditions may affect the amount 
of dependency has already been discussed Let us here consider a 
very special illustration of it, the attempt to measure that influ- 
ence statistically, and the intervention of the human factor as a 
qualifying agency, Figure 27. 

Chapter IV introduced us to some ways in which geographical 
conditions bear on rural life. One of them concerned the factor of 
precipitation. We have a striking illustration of the influence of 
nature on rural socio-economic conditions in the relation between 
precipitation and the per cent of people on emergency relief iia 
North Dakota. Twenty-four of the 58 counties of the state were 
chosen to represent the situation. These consist of a northern, 
middle, and southern row of eight counties each extending east 
and west through the state. The mean all-time and the mean 
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TABLE 31 


Peb Cent of Total Relief Cases Surveyed in Drought Area, June 30, 
1934, for Specified Areas and States, by Occupational Group ^ 


Area, State, 

AND Sample No 
Counties 

Agricultural 

Non- Agri- 
cultural 

Farm 

Owner 

Farm 

Tenant 

Farm 

Cropper 

Farm 

Laborer 

Total 

Farm 

Per Cent 







when 77.4 = 100 

52 

46 


22 



Spring Wheat 







Area 

40 2 

35 3 

02 

17 

77 4 

22 6 

Montana (2) * 

45 7 

32 8 

00 

17 

84 6 

15 4 

Nebraska (1) 

6 1 

27 4 

00 

55 

39 0 

610 

N Dakota (2) 

34 9 

40 7 

00 

20 

77 2 

22 8 

S Dakota (3) 

51 9 

33.4 

04 

07 

86 5 

13 6 

Per Cent 







when 62 5 — 100 

33 8 

518 

03 

14 1 



Winter Wheat 







Area 

21 1 

32 4 

02 

88 

62 5 

37 5 

Colorado (3) 

22 3 

36 2 

0.0 

98 

68 3 

31.7 

Kansas (3) 

19 8 

29 5 

0.0 

117 

61.9 

38.1 

Nebraska (1) 

29 

19 6 

00 

13 7 

36 2 

63 8 

New Mex. (2) 

52 4 

45 9 

03 

1 35 

79 1 

20.9 

Oklahoma (1) 

37 9 

30 3 

00 

i 97 

77 9 

22.1 

Texas (3) 

112 

16 6 

09 

85 

37.5 

62.5 

Lake States Cut- 







Over Area 







Per Cent 







when 27 5 “ 100 

47 2 

27 2 

0.7 

23.6 



Wisconsin (3) 

13.0 

75 

02 

65 

27.5 

72.6 

Western Cotton 





Growing Area 







Per Cent 







when 70 — 100 

20 

48 5 

20 

114 



Texas (1) 

14 0 

34 0 

14 0 

80 

70 0 

30.0 


* Figures after state signify number counties surveyed. 


Attention points in Table 31. 

1. Of the 10 states represented in the crop areas, m only two does the 
per cent of relief cases among non-agricultural inhabitants amount to as 
much as 36 or more. In 9 crop area states, 60 per cent or more of the total 
cases relieved are agricultural. 

2. Owner operators and tenant operators constitute the bulk of relief 
cases. When we represent the total farm cases as 100, the distribution 
of cases among the four agricultural classes denoted in the table by per- 
centages in the spring wheat area is farm owner 52, farm tenant 46, farm 
cropper 0 3, and farm laborer 2.2. In the winter wheat area the per- 

^ FERi!^ A Memorandum of Factors Involved in the Drought Relief Situation, 
Keaearch Sect., Division Research Sts. and Finance, Jan 15, 1936. 
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centage distribution is farm owner 33.8, tenant farmer 51.8, cropper 0.3, 
and laborer 14 1. In Wisconsin representing the Lake states cut-over area, 
the percentages are 47.2, 27.2, 0,7, and 23 6, while in the cotton area of 
Texas they are 20, 48 5, 20, and 11.4 Only in Wisconsin does farm labor 
constitute as much as 20 per cent of relief cases and only in Texas does 
the cropper amount to that much. 



87664321 
Tiers of Counties 

Cent Population on Relief, September-November, 1934 

... — —Mean Precipitation, April-Septeniber 1891-1934 
o 0 Precipitation, April-September 1934 

Fig. 27. — Per cent of population on relief, September-November, 1934, and 
precipitation during growing season, Apnl-September, by triple senes of 
24 counties. (Estimated from U S Climatological Data for North Dakota, 
and monthly reports of FERA State Relief Administrator ) 

Attention points in Figure 27. 

1. This is a striking case of inverse correlation. The proportion of 
inhabitants relieved graduates upward steadily and the amount of pre- 
cipitation graduates downward almost constantly as we move from east 
to west through the state That is, the per cent of the inhabitants on 
relief is in inverse proportion to the rainfall. 

2. The all-time mean precipitation expresses the inverse and constant 
relationship as well as or better than the seasonal precipitation 

3. The rainfall during the growing season of 1934 was more than eight 
inches in only three of the eastern sets of counties, was less than eight 
inches in 5 rows of counties, and was less than 6 inches in the two western 
rows The latter two sets of counties have an all-time growing season 
precipitation of only 10 or 11 inches. 

4. These precipitation figures strongly suggest that a good deal ot 
the western portion of North Dakota must be regarded as submargmal 
agricultural land. 

seasonal (April-September) precipitation for all the reporting sta- 
tions of all the counties and for each triple set of counties from east 
to west were estimated. The upper of the two lower curves ex- 
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presses the all-time mean and the lower the 1934 seasonal precipita- 
tion in inches. The upper curve of the figure denotes the mean 
per cent of the population of the same counties which received 
public relief during the three months, September-November, 1934. 

Rural poverty at a low culture level. — China offers a starthng 
example of rural poverty. The accompanying table, Table 32, de- 
picts the general rural situation 


TABLE 32 

Population, Tillage Classes, and Farm Acreage per Family in China 


Fakmbk Class 

Per Cent 
Population 

Per Cent 

Land Tilled 

! Acres per 

Farm Family 

Small farmers 

44 

6 

0.5 to 2 

“Mediocre” farmers ' 

24 

13 

2 to 4 

“Well-to-do” 

16 

17 

6 to 10 

“Petty landlords” 

9 

19 

10 to 20 

“Great landlords” 

9 

43 

20 and over 


Land ownership is much restricted, only about half the farmers 
owning land and the proportion is decreasing. The average farm 
family is composed of 5.62 persons with an annual income of $150, or 
$26.60 per capita. Nearly 77 per cent of the families have less than 
$200 a year, and about 23 per cent of all owners have an expend- 
iture greater than income and so are sinking steadily into debt. The 
crops are often mortgaged before seeded to pay landlords and taxes. 

The causes of the bad economic farm situation are numerous, the 
chief ones bemg (1) Overcrowding. (2) Natural calamities, such as 
droughts, floods, tornadoes, frosts, earthquakes, pests, and the like 
having affected about 40,000,000 farmers during the period, 1928- 
31, and 600 of the 1,939 counties. (3) The prevalence of militarism, 
war, and banditry. It is estimated that during the period 1927-32, 
in 5 provinces nearly a million and a half were killed, over nine and 
a half million driven out, and the property destruction was 1.6 
billion dollars. The province of Szeuchun with a population of 40 
to 60 million had hundreds of local civil wars during the 6 years end- 
ing 1932. Agricultural production has decreased to an alarming ex- 
tent, a steady increase of importation of food stuffs being demanded. 

The millions of displaced farmers resort to various things. Many 
have migrated to Manchuria, others resort to banditry, while there 
is a very extensive migration to cities.^ 

^ Abend, Hallett, “Rural China near Collapse,” New York Times^ Apr. 8, 1934, 
Sec. 9: 5. 
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CAKE OF THE RURAL POOR 

Rural farm obscurity. — ^After looking into this situation again, 
the writer is impressed with our great ignorance of rural farm 
poverty and our neglect of that field The literature devoted to 
those conditions and methods of care and treatment, that is to 
rural social work, is scarce, and much of what exists is vague and 
remote. There have been hardly any bona fide trained social case 
workers outside of nurses who have devoted themselves to rural 
farm people. Consequently we have almost no first-hand reliable 
scientific accounts of the experience of trained social workers in 
that field. As in scf many other instances, new scientific msight 
and service techniques are discovered and put to work m large 
cities and because of the scattered population and the lack of 
financial assistance they do not spread to the farming population. 
Ordinarily these inhabitants are overlooked in the experiments 
undertaken toward community and life improvement by the 
great endowed foundations. The principles to be observed in carry- 
ing out social work in the open country are pronounced to be the 
same as among urban people. Individual, family, and neighborhood 
case work is always alike in principle everywhere it is used, but it 
is more difficult to operate among scattered than among compact 
populations, and the lack of organized agencies with which to co- 
operate and of standards of efiiciency and expectancy are severe 
handicaps. 

The county “poor-farm.” — ^There are two general methods of 
administering relief to dependent persons. They may be placed 
in institutions, in which case family life is disregarded and broken 
up, and these dependents are subject to the commonly prevalent 
idle and shameful existence of “poor farms”; or, relief may be ad- 
ministered to individuals in their homes, thus preserving whatever 
good influences of family life are present and giving the recipients 
an opportunity to assume self-support as soon as possible, or at 
least to assist in their own support. 

The “county poor farm” is an almost universal institution in 
the Umted States, and most intolerable and dehumamzing condi- 
tions are allowed to persist in it, even in such populous and wealthy 
states as Illinois. Were dependent persons needing institutional 
care classified and specialized and institutions provided for each 
class, there would be no place or function for poorhouses. The aged 
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poor would be sent to homes for the aged, diseased persons to 
appropriate hospitals or sanatoriums, feebleminded, insane, and 
epileptic to special institutions, and so on. Certainly, states that 
have not yet established county poor-farms should not do so. If 
they do undertake to provide such indiscriminate homes for de- 
pendents, it should be on a tri-county or some such multiple county 
basis, to permit of competent superintendence, adequate equip- 
ment, separation and segregation of classes, and for specialized 
work for the able-bodied. 

Outdoor relief. — Outdoor relief or relief in homes is admin- 
istered under two general plans, county and township. Under the 
county plan, the county commissioners administer relief or are 
responsible for having it done. Since they are few and are apt to be 
remote from many of the dependents, little supervision and proper 
guarding against promoting and confirming dependency ensue. In 
many cases, the allotment of relief has been used to build up a 
political clientele to help continuing commissioners in office or to 
gain other offices. This system has proved so wasteful, inefficient, 
and pauperizing that there has been a tendency on the part of 
states to abandon it for the township system. 

Under an adequate township system, which can be operated only 
where politically organized townships exist, the township super- 
visors are authorized to administer relief. The advantages of this 
scheme are that such officers are near the indigent, and so pre- 
sumably are cognizant of the conditions surrounding him. They 
are likely to be held to account for needless expenditures by the 
electors, who also know the dependent persons and their circum- 
stances. There is little opportunity to use relief for political and 
personal purposes. Proper relief laws require that strict records 
of the parties relieved, the amount of relief given, and the causes of 
dependency of each person shall be filed with the appropriate 
county officer. Some states also provide that township relief 
officers shall attend the annual meeting of the State Social Work 
Conference. This gives them the benefit of the discussion of prin- 
ciples and methods of caring for the backward classes. 

Helpful social work machinery. — state welfare or charity or- 
ganization IS a very necessary agency to secure the effective opera- 
tion of any system of relief. It is a voluntary association made up 
of members from all parts of the state who are interested in social 
work. As such, it is alert to defects, promotes better laws and 
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methods of care, and in general seeks to eliminate pauperism by 
securing the adoption of preventive methods of relief. In some 
states having a good township system of poor laws, poor relief 
admimstration is lax and inefficient because of the absence of state 
supervision. 

Various forms of state and county public welfare organizations 
are being established and tried out in different states. Ordinarily 
the state department is given general authority over the whole field 
of social work, sets up standards for carrying on welfare activities, 
has more or less appointive and supervisory authority over welfare 
workers throughout the state, keeps records and statistics, and 
shapes policies for legislation. County welfare boards are some- 
times established, either under the jurisdiction of the state de- 
partment or with some supervision by it. They are largely volun- 
tary or appointive non-official agencies, often with a paid worker 
to conduct the case work in the county. By means of these 
agencies the rural field is receiving more attention than li 
formerly had. 

Case work and records needed. — ^Perhaps the greatest need in 
the rural farm field in this matter is social case work, together with 
keeping records of cases thereby made possible. This is seen when 
we approach the situation from the record side. The writer has 
investigated county “records'" of relief given to individuals and 
families in rural farm populations under both the county and 
township plan of administering relief and has never found them at 
all adequate. Seldom was there more than the name of the indi- 
vidual or head of family given, often on scraps of envelopes or old 
fragments of paper, with the amount of relief given. This was the 
case where the law specified that full records should be kept by the 
relief administrators of causes of dependency, age, sex, and the 
like. The county and township officers who administered relief 
were either very busy with other affairs or were ignorant of the 
first principles of adequate administration of relief. We submit that 
we are more likely to increase than to reduce dependency where 
there are no records, since we cannot know in which direction w^e 
are moving and cannot use preventive means without having an 
adequate knowledge of the producing social conditions. Trained 
social workers are necessary in order to keep competent records, 
because they alone know their significance and think it worth 
while to gather and preserve them. 
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But social case workers for country people are needed, too, be- 
cause they understand how to properly investigate cases and have 
insight into the proper approach for dealing with them. 

They are able to determine to some extent whether it is external 
socio-economic conditions or internal individual or intermdmdual 
personality relationships which are the chief causes of dependency. 
Consequently they can determine somewhat adequately the proper 
course to take m the disposition of the case. While sympathetic 
with cases, they preserve a more scientific, neutral, and just atti- 
tude in dealing with them than untrained individuals, and also are 
less under the sway of political policies and in fear of the votes of 
clients than are office holders. They are against wasting public 
funds by building up and carrying needless pauper parasites, but 
they are opposed to the niggardly economies which injure person- 
alities for the sake of saving a penny. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) What sociological significance has the distribution of wealth? (b) How 
many of the features aie true for rural farm populations'^' 

2 (a) What features of agricultuial life appear to favor economic deter- 
minism? (b) What features cannot be accounted for m that way? 

3 (a) What is wealth? (b) What is it to “create wealth”? (c) Compare 
farmer, banker, manufacturer, aitist, laborei, preacher as creators of 
wealth. 

4. (a) In what way has the proportion of the gainfully employed in agricul- 
ture changed between 1870 and 1930? (b) How do you account foi it? 

5. (a) Enumeiate and discuss the ways in which agricultural pioduction is 
important, (b) Discuss other ways. 

6. (a) What indicates the existence of rural farm family ascendancy? (b) Is 
such ascendancy waxing oi waning? (c) Coi relate this ascendancy with 
size of faim, as fact and as desideratum. 

7. (a) Justify or discount the phrase* urban prosperity and rural depres- 
sion.” (b) Is the situation temporary or permanent? 

8. (a) Why is it difficult to establish quite exactly the way wealth and income 
in the United States are distributed? (b) Does the difficulty pertain to 
individuals, classes, and classes of population alike? 

9 (a) What facts throw light on the share of farmers in the national wealth? 
(b) On national income? (c) Produce other or better estimates, if possible. 

10 (a) What time trends are there regarding the farmer's share in the na- 
tional wealth and income? (b) Do the indexes relating to industrial wages, 
life msurance, savings deposits, stock prices, and manufactures establish 
confirmatory trends? 

11 (a) Inspect Table 29 and bring out the significant features, (li) Are 
there ways not mentioned here by which the farmer may have “made 
money”? 
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12. Discuss whether the chief responsibility for the farmer^s bad economic 
condition rests basically upon him, our national economic system, nature, 
world society, methods of farming, methods of marketing farm produce, 
World War, declining consumption of agricultural commodities, or 
where. 

13. (a) Inform yourself on and discuss the remedial legislation of Congress 
relating to farm production and marketing, such as the Farm Board Act, 
Agricultural Allotment Act (See references, Chapter V ) (b) Consider 
the following factors in determining the efficacy or failure of those meas- 
ures Tariff, economic nationalism, international economic balance (see 
reference to Peek, Geo N.), non-co-operativeness of farmers, mtemational 
competition m world-markets, occurrences of nature, ignorance of the 
experts of the ms-and-outs of the world situation, ineptness of government. 

14. (a) In the discussion of rural poverty, why should we exercise great care 
in assigning a given meaning*? (b) Do the facts presented regarding 
distribution of wealth and income predispose us to expect to find depend- 
ency and pauperism among ruial farm inhabitants? 

15 What general facts concerning property owning by rui*al farm people 
throw light on the frequency of impoverishment? 

16. (a) Establish facts bearing on the extent and cumulative nature of the 

Great Drought of 1934 (b) In what way was “emergency” and “sec- 

ondary” relief related to the drought? 

17. Discuss these features of rural relief* (a) Variation according to state and 
region (b) Proportion of different rural classes on relief, (c) Time 
trends during 1914 

18 (a) What conditions operate in normal times to render rural farm individ- 
uals and families dependent? (b) Why cannot there be a close correlation 
between extent of relief and amount of precipitation*? 

19 What factois lender the care of the poor as a system in the country 
inferior to that in cities? 

20. (a) Under what conditions should “poor-farms” be built at all*? (b) What 
IS the bearing of increasing specialization of care of the various classes of 
cases receiving public attention upon the demand for such institutions? 

21 . Discuss the bearing of the following factors on the realization of adequate 
care of rural dependency. Welfare departments or boaids, county and 
state providing case workers; keeping records of cases 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RURAL ISOLATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Isolation and communication are more or less antithetical con- 
cepts and it is fitting to associate them in our discussion. Isola- 
tion has sometimes been thought the big blight on agricultural 
society. We may reduce that estimate greatly and still have a 
sufficiently important remnant of isolation left in the country to 
discuss. Set over against this, is the penetration of farming regions 
by recently invented agencies of contact between individuals and 
neighborhoods We are bound to inquire as to the effect of the 
latter on the former This chapter seeks to orient this situation. 

RURAL ISOLATION 

Symptoms of present rural isolation. — It is extreme to conclude 
that there is no longer isolation among farmers, that new communi- 
cating devices have eliminated it. Let us refer to just three symp- 
toms of its continuance in the United States. First, spatial separa- 
tion of farming people. We produce a table later in this chapter 
which evidences this for certain sections and its intensity for all 
divisions. The reader is referred to that table for the facts. Second, 
distribution of automobiles and highways. These are not universal 
in the country. Only 58 per cent of all farms in 1930 reported 
owning autos. Three divisions reported from 30 to 46 per cent 
owned and in 3 divisions the range was from 71 to 83 per cent. 
In 7 states the per cent of farms owning autos was less than 35, 
the low being about 24. The highway situation is fairly similar 
and we will not go into that. Third, distribution of radios. Many 
think all farmers have radios. The facts are far different. Less 
than 21 per cent of farm homes reported them in 1930. Three 
southeast divisions reported them in from 3.4 to 6.2 per cent of 
farm homes. In the high class division, the per cent stood at 
under 45. In 7 states, the per cent of farms reporting radios was 
less than 5, in 13 it was less than 10, and in 7 it was under 25.^ 

1 U S Census, 1930, Population, Vol. VI, Table 60, U. S. StaU Ahstr , 1934, 
Table 540. 
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Absolute personal isolation. — Isolation ifc related to pensoTis and 
to their activities. It represents a dcpnvalion of contacts lu some 
manner, the existence of a sepniuling ditotanco of tlie j)artio& con- 
cerned from personal contacts oi* pari icipation m social activities 
which are craved. Isolation regarding poisons may be cither ab- 
solute or relative. Absolute isolation oc(;urs when all lutcicourse 
with other persons is cut off. The story of Robinson (hu^oe hinges 
upon this kind of isolation obtaining for many yoai’s Vfter j'cais, 
the discovery of human footprints in the sand by Ciusoc threw 
him into a veritable frenzy of fcais and hopes. The practice of 
absolute isolation of prisoners by coiifiTiemt'iit in a cell aloof from 
all other prisoners is regarded as a serious poualt}^ only to be re- 
sorted to in very extreme cases. 

It is on record that the minds of prisoners so isolated for long 
periods of time have been unseated Herdsmen on our great 
Western ranges used to drive then herds to distant ranges and 
remain away from other men for weeks or months. This proved 
too great a strain for certain minds, resulting in psychopathic 
conditions. H. H. Moore reports I he case of Jose, a boy of J4, 
who herded out m this fashion in the Mohave^ dcsoil. His teacher 
had encouraged him to take reading mailer with him On one 
excursion he had committed some of the Psalma to memory. Re- 
ferring to this he said: ''It ko(^ps my mind right I am alone 
most of the time out there on the mountain I say these to my 
horse.^^ ^ Anything approaching absolute isolation from other 
persons is deeply dreaded and shunned almost universally. Only 
hermits seem to court it. 

Relative personal isolation. — What we may think of as relative 
personal isolation occurs whenever barriers exist which largely 
prevent human contacts accoiding to ihi> pattern. Prisoners work 
and march and eat together und(U' rest notions. J hey arc permitted 
to mingle but not to hold conversational communication This 
is not as extreme as isolation apart in a cell, but it i? a severe pen- 
alty which is dreaded and thought of as a great deprivation. 
Strangers in large centers of population aie apt to feel this 
kind of isolation. They may push their way through crowded 
thoroughfares but meet no friends, receive no tolu'.ns of rec- 
ognition, be ignored completely as persons to receive kindly 
co-operative consideration, and be made to feel that this um- 


1 The Survey, May 1, 1925: 577. 
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verse of humanity is absolutely oblivious of them and their 
interests. 

We also remember that the situation in large cities imposes upon 
large numbers of persons limitations on contacts with friends and 
intimates approximating those of farming regions. Neighboring 
in cities is not always or mostly with those who live next door or 
in the same block. The urbanites^ closest friends may be blocks 
or miles removed, necessitating the occurrence of social exchanges 
at infrequent intervals. Similarly the church and other institu- 
tions that are attended, the theater, the recreation place and the 
like, may be far distant, requiring a considerable journey to 
attend them. 

The isolation that obtains among rural farm populations is of 
this relative sort. The barriers which intervene between families 
and their neighbors are seldom unsurmountable. Most of them 
may be overcome and personal contacts be set up. But the system 
of production and the scheme of living requires that most of the 
time farming people work and live aloof. Should the order of 
things be much departed from, failure in farming would ensue 
and, besides, the one making the departure would be regarded by 
his neighbors as a nuisance and a failure. Although there is danger 
of exaggerating the isolation existing in the country, the social 
aloofness that exists there is real, considerable, and serious Grant 
to individuals living in cities friends and a standing in some circle 
or group of persons, then unquestionably opportunities for inter- 
course and amusement, culture, and social service are not only 
much more numerous than in the country but in general the dis- 
tance traveled to reach them is less; and perhaps it should be 
added that the facilities for transportation and communication 
are better. 

Cultural isolation. — Cultural isolation exists when there is a gap 
in the communicating process sufficient to prevent a flow of socio- 
cultural influences from reaching an individual or individuals 
Culture spreads, of course, by means of the suggestion and imita- 
tion which are set up when persons contact persons. But it also 
spreads by means of the various communicating agencies of a 
non-personal nature. Our concern here is with the latter kind. 

Socio-cultural isolation may be absolute or relative. Either may 
be due to external conditions or to internal mental constitution 
and interests of the person. Space or limitations imposed by 
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income may inhibit absolutely or relalivdy tho flow of cultural 
influences earned by physical instrumentalities. Books, paj)ers, 
broadcasting may not exist for some families, o\Tn m cities. In- 
stitutions may not be patronized. Bui tho state of mind or attitude 
of responsible persons in family and home may erect quite as 
effective barriers against the cultural flow from the outMde world. 
We suspect the dimension of the percentage of jiersons in our 
nation who do not have a reading sense, iiiclmation, or habit ^\hl(•h 
keeps up contact with the world of life and ah airs m some way is 
so large as to be fairly astounding I-Toines without books, papers, 
graphaphone, or radio would illustrate this. 

Both these sets of conditions do exist in both city and country, 
but it is probable that they appear most frequently m the country. 
The drive of involuntary face-to-facc contacts in cities uitli these 
agencies, as having hourly editions of newspapers thrust in one's 
face, IS conducive to patronage. Th(ue is no such drive in the 
country and many determining conditions are of an op])osite 
nature. 

Isolation and rural consciousness. — Rural consciousness, or 
the form the rural social mind takes, is an important factor in the 
production of rural isolation. What may he phrased ^‘'passive 
rural-mindedness " operates as an efficient but indirect cause of 
such isolation. This form of consciousness consists in being satis- 
fied with aloofness, paucity of social organizations, dearth of con- 
tact and community activities, with the consequence thal the in- 
dividuals so conditioned do nothing and want to do nothing 
toward improvement. Of course those who are so minded are 
not aware of it any more than aie the mass of people cogni- 
zant of the social customs and modes of procedure of their 
national, class, or local groups. 

Not all inhabitants of country districts arc passively rural- 
minded. Some there are who are “urban-minded," being discon- 
tented with rural life and having a strong desire to dwell in the 
city. Probably only their inability to secure the financial mc'ans 
to carry out a successful removal stands in the way of their joining 
the urban ranks. 

Again there is a state of consciousness which may be called 
“active rural-mindedness." Those who are actively rural-minded 
dwell in the country because they wish to do so. Nevertheless, 
they are intelligent regarding the deficiencies in rural community 
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matters and positively desire and strive to remedy them. This 
body of citizens constitutes the hope of the countryside How- 
ever, it is likely that the passively-minded individuals are in the 
majority, thus making changes toward a better situation difficult 
and slow. 

Those who have studied the origin and evolution of the various 
forms of social consciousness would say that passive rural-minded- 
ness is far less the result of biological inheritance than of habitual 
association, the unresisting acceptance during the formative period 
of life of those conditions and forms of life which obtain in the 
family and the neighborhood. Only in so far as rural individuals 
are differentiated at birth by natural capacity, some being born 
more active and aggressive psychologically than others, does 
heredity play any considerable part in the establishment of the 
passive and active rural-minded classes. Given custom-bound 
families and neighborhoods, a person of ability by birth may and 
probably will accept the prevailing outlook and develop into an 
individual of the passively rural-minded sort. 

When the outlook of the masses of country inhabitants is such 
that what obtains is accepted as inevitable, when the materials 
and currents creating intellectual ferment are lacking, when social 
isolation is viewed as an ordinance akin to the order of nature, 
aloofness, discreteness of existence, and impoverished social life 
appear under the category of the anticipated and the established. 

EURAL COMMUNICATION 

Question of means of mitigating isolation. — In earlier editions 
of this book (Chapters XXIV and XXV), we have discussed 
rather extendedly proposals to mitigate rural isolation. The pro- 
posal to allow agricultural people to resort to and be satisfied with 
familism because not much else could be done was rejected be- 
cause it is a counsel of despair and because, with so many modern 
facilities of communication and association, the advice appears 
narrow and insufficient. The proposal that farmers segregate in 
V agricultural villages from which they go out to till their surround- 
ing farms was rejected for three reasons. (1) They have a large 
investment in houses, fences, orchards, and other improvements 
which would largely be lost or impaired by this move (2) The 
average size of farm in the United States is so large that the dis- 
tance between village and farms would be practically prohibitive. 
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A village of less than 100 families would scaroeJy be profitable. 
The average size farm in 1930 was 157 acres In 14 stales it was 
over 200 acres, in 2 slightly under 1,000, and in 2 slighlly over 2,000 
acres. A village located amidst 157 acre farms would require an 
average drive to the more distant farms of 5 lo 10 miles In areas 
of larger farms, the distance would be proportionately increased. 
(3) The associational and community 'V'alue of villages much 
smaller than 100 families would scarcely be worth the trouble of 
redistributing farm populations. 

The result of our survey leads to placing dependence for miti- 
gating rural isolation on generally existing means of communica- 
tion and upon community building. Here we will deal with the 
former, and to place it m proper perspective, the sociological im- 
plications of communication must be considered. 

Hidden factors. — Like a good many other factors in rural life 
and in society in general, the situation relai-n'e to rural communi- 
cation is somewhat difficult to evaluate. This chfficulty arises 
from the rapidly changmg conditions rather than from any great 
obscurity in principles or practices. In fact, nearly all I he dements 
involved are above board. We know what they arc and can sec 
the transactions in which they are involved. But exactly what 
they are doing and may do for and to rural society is not certain. 
This is particularly true of the new agencies which have enicied 
into the situation in recent years, such as the automobile and the 
radio. We know they are having a profound effecL upon country 
and village life, but we are unable to detect all the changes and 
transformations they have precipitated and wc do not know where 
all the currents lead It is pretty certain, howtu’cr, that currents 
and alterations both beneficial and otherv ise are involved. 

Sociological importance of communication. — Sociologists some- 
times state that the process of communication is the most im- 
portant one of all the social processes. It may be that they over- 
state the case. Nevertheless a consideration of some of the more 
significant features of commumcation will duly impress us with 
the profound influence communication plays in our In^es. 

1. In certain respects communication is coincident with and 
identical with society. It is obvious that without it there could 
be no society* If society is the give and take between human 
beings, if it is the process of persons influencing and being in- 
fluenced by one another (and without these there would be no 
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society), then it appears that communication is the nexus between 
individuals. It is the process by which human beings are able to 
influence one another and to realize the influence. Communication 
means the passing over of ideas or psychical representations of 
some sort; or it is the instigating of such representations m a mind 
or minds by reason of the activities of another or of others. With- 
out sentient brains or minds, there would be no communication 
and no society. 

2. Society has enlarged, has grown apace with the improvement 
in the facilities and agencies of communication. Were language 
confined to sign and oral forms, social groups would necessarily 
be small. The territorial dimensions of the group would be bounded 
by the radius of sound or signal Some form of writing lengthens 
the radius. Telephone and telegraph still more elongate it The 
same would hold for the series of modes of travel: walking, riding 
horse or wagon, railway, boat, sailboat, steamship It was difficult 
to hold the great Roman empire together because of relatively 
backward means of communication, notwithstanding the wonderful 
system of roads that was developed. Ancient empires soon went 
to pieces, largely because of the diflficulty of contact between 
parts. 

3. Communication develops society qualitatively. Not only do 
territorial diameters of groups elongate, but societies go through 
a differentiating process of expansion by reason of ability to get 
psychic influences across among great masses of human beings. 
To develop communication is to develop ideas and to stimulate 
differentiation of social activities, of social functions, and, con- 
sequently, of social organization. 

4. Social solidarity is enhanced by communication, as a 
general thing. A good communicating system is the founda- 
tion of group solidarity, providing a basis for the safety and 
perpetuity of groups which unites their members. Strong nation- 
ality depends upon fusing men into oneness of mind, and unity 
of beliefs and sentiments. This is the function of communica- 
tion, War propaganda made us enter the World War ^'against 
our will.” 

5. Communication may at times seem to create or at least to 
perpetuate a diversity of ideas, belief, and sentiments. This re- 
sult is attained by the process of discussion, sometimes also by 
means of organized propaganda.. 
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6. Communication makes possible association of the indirect 
kind. In the beginning, all associal ion was of lh(' direct sort People 
met face-to-face and the dimensions of group life were limited by 
this fact. But communicating agencies and processes changed 
this. They made it possible for mind to act on mind at a distance. 
As a consequence, probably the larger portion of our associational 
activities are of the indirect variety. "Wo wiilc, telephone, tele- 
graph, read books and periodicals, receive the nows from all over 
the world through the daily press, and so get the impact of in- 
fluences at work at vast distances, wc conduct business with near 
and remote persons by indirect agencies And yei, m some re- 
spects, this indirect and distant a-^sociation ties the paris of the 
world together even more firmly, is less subject to the sundc^ring 
influences of erratic and irresponsible personalities than the direct, 
face-to-face kind. These long distance influences aic most likely 
to be of an economic and impersonal nature The direct associa- 
tions are often of the friendship and lelationship kind Into them 
enter a large proportion of affection and sentiment These are 
the attributes that give value to life and which make life worth 
living. The indirect ones are essential to life as it is conditioned 
today; the direct ones are life itself 

GENERAL BENEFITS TO RURAL SOCIETY 

There are certain general benefits bosiowed ou i-ural populations 
by the development of modern agoncae'^ of comniimication. 

Rapidity of communication. — Ease and speed of transmit ting 
news, messages and goods have come with improved commumcat- 
ing devices in the form of railway, telegraph, modern press, auto- 
mobile, telephone, and radio. The averages farmer of ihis nation 
lives in contact with the world and surrounding national popu- 
lations in a delicately sensitive and intimate Avay that the fathers 
of our nation at the last of the eighiccnth centurv could have no 
occasion to imagine or try to under stand. I have before me a map 
of the original thirteen states with marks and dat(\s indicating the 
advance of the news of the battle of Lexington and Concord dowm 
the Atlantic coast from the battle fields, April 19, 1775. Here are 
the places and date of arrival of the news of that famous battle: 
New Haven, 24, 9 :30 a m ; New Yoik, 25, 2*00 v m , Philadelphia, 
26, 12 M.; Baltimore, 27, 10:00 p m.; Arlington, 28, 8:00 p m.; 
Chowan County, North Carolina, May 3, and Georgetown, South 
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Carolina, May 10, 6:30 p. m.; a record of 21 days, whereas now 
the news would flash the distance instantly and appear within 
an hour on the streets in the local press. London heard the news 
six weeks after the battle ^ Every phase and value of rural life 
is touched by this miraculously sensitive and speedy idea-spreading 
system in a manner we scarcely can appreciate because we have 
grown accustomed to it. But try to denote how Thomas Jefferson, 
the farmer, would depict its significance were he to be suddenly 
set down in the midst of it. 

Mobility of population. — Modern populations are fluid. They 
are in motion like the particles observed m a ray of light pene- 
trating a dark room In primitive times, groups as groups changed 
locus but individuals were relatively stationary within groups. It 
was rather dangerous to change groups Rural populations have 
entered into the mobility conferred by railways, telegraph, auto- 
mobiles, and other recent achievements The steamboats and 
railways had much to do with the settlement of the west Appalach- 
ian and central western regions of the United States They speeded 
up the settlement of the prairies far beyond what could have been 
realized before their advent. While there may be disadvantages 
involved in rendering populations mobile, the advantages and 
benefits far outweigh them. It is the great method of getting 
where there are opportunities. It is also a profound instrument 
for the equalization of opportunity. We are prone to believe that 
these benefits have accompanied the mobilization of country 
peoples. 

Establishing markets. — Modern means of transportation and 
transfer of news have rendered near-by and distant markets ac- 
cessible to farmers. In fact they have made possible large scale 
farming, for the latter is dependent upon markets. World markets 
and world prices were born of rapid transit of goods and market 
reports. As a consequence, farming populations have been closely 
organized and articulated into a world economy. Large scale 
production and crop diversification have been promoted by the 
establishment of markets and by rendering them easily accessible. 
It will be noted in a succeeding connection how important the im- 
provement of our highways is to the marketing of farm produce. 

The farmer a world citizen. — Modern means of communication 
have encircled the farmer and bound him more intimately into a 

^ Telephone Almanac, 1934. 
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world-wide social solidarity. He has become not onh'- a more 
consequential determining factor in the affairs of liis nation but is 
able to participate m world citizenship by the exercise of his in- 
fluence through representative go^'ernmcuL His infliunice is felt 
in international affairs, m the making of treaties, and in the es- 
tablishment of leagues of nations bec'au'^e he ha^ bc'conie informed 
on public and international affairs ITirthc'r, he has effected or- 
ganizations of his own by reason of our facile communicating sys- 
tem by means of which he is able to exert pressure upon government 
in the direction he desires decisions to be inadij 

The background of his ability to influence national and world 
politics rests upon the foundation of th(‘ farmer^ world cullure 
It may be only the exceptional farmer vho has what may be called 
world culture By this is meant information alioui world affairs, 
not only in the political realm but in the A'arioiiN fiedds of human 
effort. Farmers who have something of a gia-^p of woild history 
and world achievement are becoming mcr('a*^mgly fn'qucnt No 
doubt the hope of social salvation, of saving the woild as a so(;ial 
world and of improving the condition of the ma.'-^c^^ of mankind 
rests upon the development of a greater percentage', not only of 
farmers but of urbanites, who ha^'c a fan understanding of world 
conditions and affairs. 

Disorganization tendencies. — Alodern coinmumcaiion aLo in- 
volves rural disorganization and disintogralion Tho quick spread 
of ideas concerning new farming regions at homo or abroad ihat 
are opening to settlement and of actual or .-uppo^K^xl superior ad- 
vantages in cities leads to dissatisfaction with iiiesont conditions 
and a longing to seek to improve the sitnalion elsowhoic Whether 
the condition of the migrants is bctlcic'd or not, (u^en admitting 
that it is in many cases, the immediate effects on home communi- 
ties left behind may be weakening and disintegrating. 

SPECIFIC INFLUENCES OF SOME MODERN AGENCIES 

There are certain communicating agencies which have appeared 
or which have taken new directions recently that deserve atten- 
tion But in listing what may be called the diffcrcnlial efTccls of 
these agencies, it is not implied that the lesulls are Avholly peculiar 
to any given agency. There is bound to be great overlapping Our 
lists are useful only as points of emphasis and for getting before 
our minds some of the more obvious influences in each case. 
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The automobile. — ^This is the automotive age in the United 
States, although it is not that as yet in most other countries. It 
is not in China, where there is one automobile to some thirty-two 
thousand inhabitants Nor is it for the masses in the United King- 
dom, with a ratio of 1 to 55, nor in France with 1 to 53, nor m 
Germany with 1 to 193. We should not expect any revolutionary 
effects to have flowed from the advent of the automotive machine 
in those countries up to this time But in the United States, where 
the ratio is 1 to 6, and has been as great as 1 to 10 since 1920, 
numerous and powerful results in both country and city must be 
anticipated. Some of the results of this revolutionary invention 
appear m the following suggestions: 

1 Their widespread use has incremented the mobility and 
fluidity of the farm population. They have literally put the rural 
inhabitants of great sections on wheels. In so doing they have 
widened the range and multiplied the frequency of contacts with 
one another and with other classes of people. 

2. The localism and provincialism extant in so many country 
neighborhoods shrink with the wide use of the auto. On their joy 
rides farming people range over a wide territory and discover how 
other farmers and people do things They meet many different 
types of culture and of personalities, and as a result their own 
idiosyncracies and local practices are eroded down and polished. 
The same results are accomplished on a larger scale as a conse- 
quence of vacation trips and travel to very remote points on the 
highways. All this serves as a basis for evaluating their own lives 
and modes of existence and work. Widened comparisons are ad- 
vantageous because they help individuals to obtain a better 
perspective of their own situation. They may have the dis- 
advantage of bringing discouragement through contrasting the 
attainments of the advanced and successful with one\s own 
humble estate. 

3. One of the greatest benefits derived from the farm automobile 
is the enhancement of life for farm women. The Sunday afternoon 
rides, the trips to distant points to gatherings of various kinds, 
and the short vacation journeys have gone far to make over life 
for multitudes of hitherto worn and discouraged women. Strenuous 
and monotonous tasks during the week are done or lived through 
with almost a note of satisfaction because of the happy memories 
of the recent outings and the anticipation of those ahead. 
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4. The effect of the utilization of automobiles on the morals of 
country populations is subject to speculation. It is certain that 
that mechanism has had profound mflnence upon the morality of 
urban populations. By breaking down the authoritative force of 
local standards, by making it possible for individuals to gel away 
easily from the surveillance of neighborhood public; opinion, by 
opening up new avenues to license, the automobile has acted a 
demoralizing and disintegrating agency. This is to be expected in 
much the same degree as among city dwellers. 

5 The more or less extended tra\'e] brought about hy the auto- 
mobile has widened the farmer^s infonnation about his region, his 
estate, and his nation. His knowledge of t lie geography of his country 
has expanded. His scientific knowk-^dge of plants and animals has 
developed. He has gained information rcgaidmg places, situations, 
and local history of wide range. This is (^specially valuable to the 
farm children. 

6. If the farmer is afflicted with an introvert peisonality, as 
some have claimed, automotive machincb have assisted Inm to 
attain an extrovert personality His confidence in himself and in 
his right to claim equality with otiier human beings of whatever 
class IS built up with wide travel and experience;, and his feeling of 
inferiority and subordinateness is dissipated. 

7. Experience in traveling in automobiles over a wide ^ ariei.y 
of roadways, good and bad, rougli and smoolh, ret aiding and 
efficient, has given farmers a better porspectn^e of the general 
highway situation His own desire to proceed rapidly and com- 
fortably when on long journeys and 1he costly delays and uncom- 
fortable advance over impassable or rough highways have helped 
make him a booster'^ for better roads This has been an impor- 
tant factor in the rapid development of our national and state 
highway systems. 

8. The stimulus and delight which arise out of the mastery and 
control of an efficient and powerful machine like the automobile 
has come to most rural inhabitants of the majority of our states 
While this satisfaction and thrill is largely of an individual and 
personal nature, it is nevertheless an influence m social life It has 
a carry-over to other activities; individuals are strengthened and 
do better work as the result of the e\’er new experience 

9. We are obliged to note a regrettable phase of the wude use of 
the auto, namely, the destruction and disappearance of many 
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kinds of wild plant life. This is caused by the selfish and ruthless 
appropriation of flowers and other desired plants for the fruit of the 
plants by automobile parties. Near urban populations, certain 
kinds of wild plant life have been exterminated. The writer has ob- 
served a man who is strong for conserving the underground waters 
of a certain state pull down a magnificent wild grapevine it has re- 
quired a quarter of a century to spread over a tree, just to enjoy 
a few bunches of grapes which might have been obtained without 
the destruction of the producing plant. 

10. The desire to possess an automobile or to purchase a very 
much better'^ one than the one already possessed is doubtless 
responsible for a good deal of extravagance among farmers. There 
are those who make purchases before they are ready for them and 
operate machines on money which perhaps is needed for food for 
the table. It is likely that many mortgages have been placed upon 
farms in order to gratify the desire for the possession of an auto- 
mobile. But this is to be expected, and the intensity of results in- 
creases in proportion to the attractiveness of the object desired 
and with its expensiveness. The auto is not the only 'Uuxury^^ 
that leads individuals into extravagance. 

11. The automobile may increase social solidarity of rural 
neighborhoods by making local contacts more frequent and bring- 
ing about larger if not more frequent gatherings. But it may also 
be a weakener and disrupter of local neighboring and local insti- 
tutions in that it creates inducements for the enjoyment of life 
in other ways. Instead of “going to visit near-by neighbors as 
in pre-auto days, the temptation is to drive twenty or fifty miles 
to a big town or to some large gathering. So the city church is 
made accessible and it is ever so much more attractive than the 
local church. It is a question as to whether the auto has not 
loosened local ties to a greater degree than it has increased solidar- 
ity. The opinion of many farmers is that it has positively dis- 
integrated rural neighborhoods. 

The radio. — ^This new and remarkable mechanism is rapidly 
finding its way into the homes of our American farmers, United 
States and Canadian. In 1930 there were 1,371,073 radio sets on 
the 6,371,000 farms of the United States; or 20.8 per cent of 
farmers had radios. That the increase of adaptation is rapid is 
observed from the fact that in 1924 there were only 364,000 farm- 
owned radios and only 145,000 in the previous year. The states 
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range in percentage of farm radio seis from 1.3 per cent in Missis- 
sippi to 56.6 per cent in New Jersey- and 56 per c(‘nt in Massa- 
chusetts. Iowa farmers alone possess about 113,000 radio sett. 
Dealers state that farmers as a rule do not pui chase cheap sols 
but want something substantial. The report of the Secrclaiy of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1925 is responsible for the 
statement that at thal time the stations at twenty-four agricul- 
tural colleges and set’cral hundred other station^ Ihrougliouii the 
United States co-operated with the Depaitment in bioadcasting 
various kinds of informaiion believed to be Uboful to fanners. 
There are several more or less du^linc*! inlluoiices which radios 
exert upon farm life. Perhaps the following suggested ones arc the 
more important, although the list might be greally extended. 

1. Daily market reporta broarlcaM undci a,uiho/ ity of the national 
government. — This began with the L'liiversily of ^Minnesota in 
1921. By the end of tliat year nine stations maintained regular 
schedules including S(a‘\’icc m marketing news. The next year 
there were eighty. 

2. Advance weather prognosticalion.'i — ^fhesc were formerly made 
by rural mail and telephone, there being over 21,000,000 rural 
telephones in use. In 1921, tiie University of Wisconsin inau- 
gurated broadcasting eat hen* iievs In 1925, the Federal Dcpait- 
ment of Agriculture co-operated with 120 stations in forty states 
in such broadcasting The informaiion is distributed from once 
to several times a day according to the nature of the prospects. 
It consists of predictions of cold w a'V'cs, frosts, floods, heavy snoivs, 
and the like. Hundreds of thoin^ands of dollars are saved fruit 
growers annually through foiocaslrt of fiosts. Fruit-spray fore- 
casts are also of great value, making it possibles lo adjust the kinds 
of sprays for scab and fungus to the special conditions of weather. 
Harvest weather forecasts are invaluable in deiennimng wdieii to 
hay or harvest various gi ams. Fruit-drying forecasts in late summer 
or early fall are useful to farmers of the central valley of California, 
where at times 40 or 50 million dollars w'orth of fruit is exposed to 
the sun. The reporting of flood prospects in the South Atlantic 
states in 1925 saved ovqt a million dollars lo their citizens. 

3. Significant recreational and cuUiual contributions. — The better 
kinds of radio sets place the best musical programs of great centers 
at the disposal of farming people. Tins should ha\'c an effect in 
raising the standards of musical taste throughout the nation. In 
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like manner, talks, lectures, and sermons are placed within the 
reach of all. Even the inferior kinds of radio sets make available, 
for those hstenmg-in, performances and talks very much superior 
to anything the locality could produce. 

4. Instilling tolerance that few other agencies could convey — Ideas 
and beliefs of many sorts are given expression. Lectures, talks, and 
sermons are commonly based on wide and tolerant views Those 
receiving doubtless attain the power of listening to views which 
have been distasteful to them, and may come to modify and im- 
prove their own beliefs. Like the automobile and the press, the 
dispensing influence of the radio is in the direction of diminishing 
provincialisms and localisms in musical tastes, religious beliefs, 
and other ideational matters. 

5. Encouraging neighborliness by affording neighbors an oppor- 
tunity to get together to listen in. — Some extravagant claims have 
been made as to the influence of the radio toward making for gre- 
gariousness. The probability is that it will not supersede various 
forms of gregariousness now in use, such as church going, theaters, 
movies, and the like People love to get together in those ways for 
the love of being together and enjoying things together, but broad- 
casting contains little to stimulate social contacts or to draw indi- 
viduals together in crowds. Probably the nearest approach the 
radio makes to getting humans to form aggregations or crowds is 
in the case of reporting games and contests. It often happens that 
those who have radio sets in their own homes will assemble for 
such purposes. Perhaps receiving news together with an assembly 
of persons is something of an approach to being an actual spectator 
of the event and participating in the rooter fervor and excitement 
of the crowd. 

Broadcasting preferred by fanners —A test to fiind out what 
farmers like best in broadcasting agricultural material reveals the 
serviceable manner of approach. “Tabulation of farmers' reports 
on the entire series of 16 different broadcasts covering nine differ- 
ent styles of presentation shows that programs prepared in the form 
of a news-story, as a logically outlined public speech, as a sales 
talk, as a talk interlaced with jokes and humorous verse, in the 
form of a fable, and as a narrative, were each less popular with 
farmer listeners than were the programs written in the form of 
experience reports from different farmers, those prepared m the 
form of simple questions and answers, those in a style requiring 
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listener participaticm hy llio use of paper and jiciicil for lalang 
simple notes and dra\Mng ‘-iiniile obaiis, oi’ those in a &tylo m 
winch special care was lalaai lo 'stale minor chuaiL in spc'cifie, con- 
crete terms ” Farnieis are inoT inteieMed ui hearing wliat olher 
farmers have doiui given in '‘siraighl-forward, sincere, informal, 
friendly farmer fashion ” It was louncl that the span of hsLnier 
attention is very slioii - 

Other tests found that farmorfc enjoy enteri ainment before every- 
thing else Band and orehestia music lead in tins and then come 
quartets and chonisos of male voices Jazz music is not popular. 
Farmers dislike being ‘'ele\ated'^ and ''rcJormed Speakers who 
“talk down^’ to ihein aic' regarded with di'^clam 

The telephone.- Tlie telephone was inlroduced among farmers 
somewhat earlier Ilian ihe automobile It wa& well c^tabllshed m 
many farming slates by 1900 Ii has spread continuously since that 
date Examples ot 1 iiis spread are Iowa and Kansas In 1902, low'a 
had approximately o8,000 tch'phones and aboui 181,000 in 1930 
Kansas had 3,500 at the earlier date and 121,000 in 1930 The 
extent to which (he telephone is used by larmc'rs varies widely 
throughout the nation Foi' the Umled States, 34 pei cent of farms 
reported telephones m ] 930 By di\ isious, in order of ran k, the per- 
centages so reporting were m whole iiiimbci’a: A\'cst North Cen- 
tral, 65; New England, 61. Jjast North Ceulral, 58, Aliddle Atlan- 
tic, 45; Pacific, 41, Aroimlain, 28, AVesl Soulii CeiiLral, 17, Last 
South Central, ]3, South Vtiantic, 11 In a few’ states, 70 per cent 
or more of farms leportod telephones Idiey w’eie* low a, 84 . Kan- 
sas, 73; Nebraska, 72 In a eoiisidorabk^ number of slates, less than 
10 per cent of farms reported tok'phoncs New Alexico, 9 2; Ala- 
bama, 7.6; North Carolina, 7 1, Florida, 6.0, Georgia. 5 8. Mussib- 
sippi, 5.1; South Carolina, 4 0; Louisiana, 3 8^ It is to be obsciw'ed 
that the North and West are much briier supplied with this in- 
strument than the South. The percentages in the latter region are 
often so low that 1 he influence of the telephone as a means of com- 
munication among farmers is slight. 

We are so accuslorned to the lelophoiK' in the home that we are 
prone to be msenfcil)le to its great advantages Let us recall tluiin 
by itemizing them. (1) It saves Time In a moment one (‘a.u com- 

1 Herndon, C A, ‘ RncUo Preferoiic es of riuineia Indicnlcd by Sixteen Tcsl 
Programs,” U- S A{/r>cnU)nal Yturhook, 11)32 310-7. 

2 U. S. Stat Ahstr . 1931 500-7 
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municate or obtain information it might require hours for in more 
primitive days. (2) It facilitates social organization. Because of 
its ready use, plans and programs can be talked out and made 
and meetings called and prepared for with ease and celerity. (3) It 
multiplies social contacts. Much neighboring of a conversational 
nature takes place. The loneliness of the farm woman is reduced. 
Where party lines obtain, there is often an audience of neighbors 
on their home phones to listen in on what is going on. (4) It is 
most valuable in times of emergency. Fire, or death, accident, or 
sudden illness are farm occurrences. In sparsely populated states, 
a large percentage of births take place without a doctor, and 
many with no one present because there is no telephone in the 
home to summon aid ^ (5) In general, it helps make farm life more 
satisf3ang to members of the family, especially to women. 

Rural free delivery. — ^The rural free delivery postal system of 
the United States is a growth of this century, as the following facts 
indicate. Between 1900 and 1920, when the greatest number was 
reached, the number of routes increased from 1,259 to 45,315. By 
1933, the number had steadily decreased to 40,013, evidently due 
to lengthening routes, made possible by reason of improved travel 
facilities In the same period, the length of rural mail routes in- 
creased from 28,865 to 1,365,712 miles. Approximately a million 
mileage had been reached by 1910. The annual cost of operating 
these routes grew from $420,000 to approximately $104,000,000 
meanwhile, the maximum having been reached by 1925. The 
average length of a rural route in 1933 was about 33.5 miles which 
is covered daily by mail carriers, excepting Sundays and holidays. ^ 

It IS probable that the number of routes has reached its approxi- 
mate maximum. This means that practically all farmers have 
access to a mail route. The farm may not be immediately on the 
route but the latter can be reached within a relatively short dis- 
tance, This signifies that farmers may have their mailboxes along 
mail routes where they may receive and deposit mail The 
service is available for all classes of mail: letters, papers, and mer- 
chandise. In days and places of horse travel, this was a most sig- 
nificant contribution to rural life and is not to be sneezed at in 
days of speedy autos and improved roads. Farmers with autos still 

^ See Paradise, Viola I., Mat(‘Tmiy Care arid the Welfare of Youno Children in a 
Eomesteading County m Montana, U. S Chjidren's Bur., Rural Child Welfare 
Senes, No. 3, Bur. Pub , No. 34. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 3ie-7. 
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patronize their mailboxes and rural mail ser\ ice IkS not likely to pass 
out because of improved communication. Daily mail facilities have 
induced many farmers to Lake daily papers and have put them m 
touch with national and vorld events The ups and downs of mai- 
kets for farm produce arc made available. Mail-order business 
has been stimulated as also has been correspondence. In the days of 
foot and horse travel, rural free delivery would ha^'C been revolu- 
tionary and today it is still a ftrc^al convenience. 

THE FIRM PRESS 

Extent, — By the pics? is orflinarily meant printed matter that 
is issued daily, weekly, or at other staled intervals, and which is 
primarily interested in fni rushing a mirror of the events which 
take place in a locality, a di«5tiict, the nation, or the world. The 
concept could be extended quite logically to include books, leports, 
and documents of all kinds Avhich aie produced by the printing 
press. The agricultural press would consist of that port ion of such 
publications as deal largely with farming matters. 

A considerable number of the periodical papois of Canada and 
the United States aie primarily de\'oted to agricultural concerns. 
A few years ago there weie over 500 such periodicals in the United 
States alone, and the numbei since then has p(a*haps inci eased. 
Besides these, many other periodi(‘als both of a popular and scien- 
tific nature devote more or less attention to agricultural Mibjeets. 
Books dealing with many features of farming and farm life are be- 
coming formidable in number and influeiice. The national and 
state governments in the Uiuled States issue multitudes of \’aluablc 
bulletins, reports, and investigations annually. 

Agricultural dailies. — \ii interesting and recent development in 
the United States is seen in the increased a,ttenlion paid to agri- 
culture by daily papers. An investigation w’as recently made to 
ascertain the extent and nature of this trend during the last five 
years. Twenty leading mctiopohtan papers in tw'eiuy states were 
questioned and seventeen replies w’orc received. 'IVehe stated 
that the space devoted to agricultural subjects had been increased 
anywhere from 25 to 100 per cent. Six said th(jy had added new 
agricultural features. Some papers run agricultural departments 
in charge of an expert Others publish daily articles on agriculture. 
Other features are special signed articles on some phase of fanning, 
full-page farm new's in Sunday editions, prize contests conducted 
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for the best crops, and essay contests on agricultural subjects in the 
schools. A metropolitan paper in the Northwest spends about 
$150,000 a year on agricultural extension and development work. 
It has lectures and institute workers m the field at times. Its motives 
are not wholly altruistic, but quite business-like. Thus it promotes 
breeding from pure-bred sires because its owner is a breeder of pure 
stock and wants a market for his products It also hopes, by the 
appeal it is making, to enlarge its circulation among farmers. This 
is necessary if it is to obtain the patronage of advertisers of some 
new forms of goods for which they hope to find a market in agri- 
cultural districts. 

The techmeal farm papers devote most of their attention to 
agricultural interests, although considerable space is given over to 
general happenings and advertisements. They commonly sustain 
several departments, seeking thereby to represent every portion of 
farm life and to interest women and children as well as the produc- 
ers and marketers of farm products The country newspaper has 
sought to build up a service which would be attractive and useful 
to the various members of the farmer^s household. 

Evaluation. — There is no means of measuring the exact influence 
all these different representatives of the agricultural press wield. 
But it undoubtedly is considerable, and has much to do with giving 
direction to the activities of farming people both outside and in- 
side the home. Farmers and urban business men may and often 
do ridicule books, papers, and teachers as being impractical and 

academic,’^ but such utterances merely represent a vent for con- 
ventional prejudice. It is probable that no one is actually more 
dominated by particular sets of ideas than are ^'business men” in 
particular, and sometimes farmers. They are often the victims of 
dogmas concerning their business, and the function of government 
relative to their business, that have been passed down to them by 
past ages or by certain self-interested promoters further up in the 
economic system. We venture to opine that farmers cannot entirely 
escape the influence of the press, in so far as they patronize it and 
make use of it for reading purposes. In fact there are instances 
where farmers^ conventions have formally recognized the benefits 
they had reaped from the educational campaign for improved 
farming carried on by certain papers. 

There is some ground for the suspicion that farm papers do not 
always represent the best interests of the farmers in matters where 
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the business of farming oolliclc's with that of other economic groups, 
especially that of so-callod ‘'big '' It is unquestionably 

true that advertising ‘-iippods papers, the subscription priciB 
being entirely in-uhicKuiL io niniutaiu them Papers wan! largo 
numbers of subscriber^ in ordei that then advertising epace can 
be sold for advantageous prices They must, tlierefori', be caieful 
to say nothing and lo publish nothing which will be di^ia'-teful io 
their advertisers ]\arinors do not ad\ortiS(' and so do not have io 
be considered in tins coniu^ctioii. As a consiiquence, in cases of 
conflict of interest lietween farineis and advei tiseis, or the interesis 
with which advei Lisers arc as'^ociated, or bv which they arc dom- 
inated, the farmer^ aic ap( to come out second lies! . fllie news and 
economic and political doctrines which satisfy the prejudice'? of 
the advertisers are apt to be pul)lished c\'eii t hough they arc against 
the interests of the farming populations 

nrUVL ItOAD SYSTEM 

Before the advent of auToinohihs in any comiderable number it 
was apparent that the highwav >\ stem po.Nsi'ssed ver\ great .signifi- 
cance for farmers and farm life The wntei euumeiated th(‘ ''OCtal 
functions of roads m an eailier work on rural sociology printed in 
1914. But since the arrival of autoiuobilc-s in such o\x'rwheIimiig 
numbers, public road'- havc^ assumed an e\ cn greater impoitanee m 
the economy of ruial and nat.ioijal Iif(i 1 hev ha^xi demanded im- 
proved highways, and ushcired in our gr(‘at national, stale, and 
county system of liighva\ consliuction and mamtonance. In turn 
this system has stimulated the incrcvised purchase and ownership 
of autos on the part of farmeis as well as urbanites In .some re- 
spects automotive \'ehich> lia\x revolutionized agricultural life. 
This was sufiflcientlv shown, perhaps, m Chapter V which dealt 
with the impact of cnulization on farm life. 

Extent of rural roads.— The total lural road mileage of the na- 
tion at the end of 1930 was 3,009,066. in 1914 it was estimated as 
being about 2,500,000 The increase i^ piobably due lo the dcnxlop- 
ment of pre-existing potential mileage We mav expect, this to 
continue m the futunj and our highway mileage to uKuease from 
time to time. Just how far this can go is seemingly indeterminable. 
If all the square milc's in the continental aiea were bounded by 
roads, as they are largely in piaiiic' and plains stalG.s, we would 
have a total mileage of approximately 6,000,000 miles But since 
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nearly half of that area is mountain, desert, and water and since 
the eastern roads in Eastern states are irregular in layout and much 
more frequent than in the Central West, it is impossible to make 
any safe generalization. 

Surfaced roads. — At the end of 1930, 693,559 miles, or 23 per 
cent of the total rural road mileage was surfaced with some kind of 
an improved covering. Sand-clay, gravel, chert and other such 
coverings accounted for about 504,000 miles, or 72.5 per cent of 
the surfaced mileage. Some form of macadam covered another 
97,339 miles, or 13.5 per cent of surfacing. Concrete paving of the 
bithulitic or Portland cement type, the latter forming about seven- 
eighths of concrete surfacing, constituted another 63,750 miles, 
or 12 5 per cent of surfaced highways. Less than 0.5 per cent of 
surfacing was with brick or blocks. The vast majority of rural 
road mileage, therefore, about 77 per cent, or 2,315,507 miles were 
non-surfaced dirt roads. 

Road building is proceeding rapidly. The average miles of all 
types of rural roads added for the years 1921 and 1926 was about 
114,000 miles and for the years 1929 and 1930, about 81,000 miles. 
The average surfaced mileage built during the latter years was 
10,539. By the end of 1933, there was a completed surfaced mileage 
of 107,869 miles, and an additional 3,986 miles were under con- 
struction.^ 

There is great variation among the nine divisions as to mileage 
of roads and the extent of surfacing. Thus the West North Central 
division stands first m amount of mileage, third in the amount 
surfaced, and fourth in the amount paved. The East North Central 
states are second in mileage, first in amount surfaced, and also 
first in the amount paved. 

Federal and state highway systems. — The national government 
began to encourage the construction of trunk highways in the year 
1917, when $75,000,000 was appropriated for distribution to states 
which maintained state highway departments, providing they met 
the federal appropriation with an equal amount. Such appropria- 
tions have been continued by succeeding Congresses and all the 
states participate in the distribution. 

The states also maintain what are known as state highway sys- 
tems. This means a certain mileage which the state is in some way 

^Agricultural Yearhoohf 1932, 933 and 936; 1934*. 97, and Slat. Abstr., 1934; 
333-6. 
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responsible for and includes only a minor portion of tlie public 
roads of the state. A portion of the state liighwav svv^tom consists 
of the joint roads built by both federal and v^tate funds The total 
number of miles of state highway-^, December 31, 1932, was 358,210, 
of which 266,060, oi 49 5 per cent, were surfaced. 

Highway financing.— -The financing of road construction and 
maintenance has become a lirsT-class governmental problem. The 
average total amount available for those purposes during the 
years 1929 and 1930 was 82,172^523,000 and tiie annual sum de- 
voted to them during the dcjiiessioii has been greater, because of 
greater federal allot irieuts To comfilote a national system of 
highways will n^quiro scores of billions of dollars, it may plainly 
appear. We are undoubtedly (*ommilted to att.amiug that olijec- 
tive. More and better highways have made their users willing to 
pay more for their upkec^p. Between 1921 and 1930, revenue from 
motor vehicle owner:^ incroabcd from J27 to 850 million dollars 
The sources of the vast annual outlay on highways, logelhcr with 
the percentage eontribuled for the two years, 1929-30, by ea(‘h 
source are as follows: Motor v('liicle fees and gasoline taxes, 35 7; 
other taxes and appropriations, 25 3, proceeds of bonds, 13 6: 
federal aid, 3.9, all otlier sources, 18 5. The percentage for federal 
aid represents only that portion of such aid which w'as under super- 
vision of State Highw^ay Departments 

Effects of an improved highway system. — There are certain ad- 
vantages which issue from an improved road system, toomo of which 
are not shared in common with the oiluu* eommuiiicat.iug agencies 
which we have hitherto diseutosod 

1 Economic heneJiLi , — Some of the more significant economic 
advantages are the follow lug : (a) Suifa(*ed roarl‘^ (aiablc tht' motive 
power to pull much larger loads than is po^^sible on earth surfaces. 
On earth roads it require^ a tractn^c' (‘fforl of 218 pounds to haul 
a ton load; on concrete surface tlui required effort is only 28, a 
little over 13 per cent as much (b) Reduction of the gradient in 
the shape of hills yields a similar oe-onomy The load possible to 
haul is reduced 10 per cent on a 1 per cent grade (a n^-e of 1 foot in 
100 feet), 60 per cent on a 5 per cent, grade, 75 per cent on a 10 per 
cent grade, and 96 jicr cent on one of 20 per cent, (c) Other econo- 
mies result from luipioved highw''ays m the saving of time in travel 
and hauling of loads, in saving \'ehieles, horses, and other equip- 
ment from the v ear and tear of rough roads, in enabling the farmer 
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to choose the time of best prices for marketing his produce, and in 
increasing the value of farm land adjacent to such improved roads. 
Careful research conducted from year to year through real estate 
transfers, public records, railway reports and school reports in 
mne counties of six states demonstrated that farm lands adjacent 
to highways rose in value anywhere from 9 to 114 per cent as the 
result of the improvement. 

2. Social and educational benefits — (a) Good roads make possible 
rural free delivery The number of such routes increased from 
32,110 in 1905 to 40,013 in 1933 A condition of rural delivery is 
the maintenance of passable roads for horse vehicles The mileage 
represented in rural routes was 721,237 in 1905 and 1,365,712 in 
1930. This IS about 45 per cent of the total public roads mileage. 
Surfacing so as to insure the employment of automobiles as delivery 
agencies would make possible the lengthening of the daily routes of 
mail carriers, the average miles covered now being about 33 It 
would also expedite delivery and enable the transfer of the numer- 
ous and large parcel post articles It is taken for granted that rural 
mail delivery is highly advantageous to farmers, signifying as it 
does a daily mail delivery, daily papers where desired, and parcel 
post accommodations. 

(b) Good roads are the basis of consolidation of schools, and 
encourage their establishment. The future efficiency and happiness 
of agricultural populations are largely dependent upon their secur- 
ing an efficient educational system. It is difficult to perceive, as 
our chapter on rural education evinces, how this can be accom- 
plished save by means of the consolidated school, (c) The exten- 
sive ditching accompanying the grading of roadways is a useful 
agency for accomplishing sanitary drainage and promoting health 
in swampy regions. Thus the building of roads m the South is a 
great aid to the elimination of malaria. It is estimated that this 
disease inflicts an annual loss m twelve Southern si.ates of over 
$100,000 by interference with work alone. Again in numerous sec- 
tions people are so remote from physicians and the roads are so 
poor that many persons are deprived of medical attention except 
in the most critical cases. Improved roads would go far to remedy 
this deficiency, (d) Improved roads lay the foundation for the 
stimulus and advancement of many other things in country life, 
As has been said, they make possible the wide use of the automo- 
bile, and what have been suggested as advantages arising from the 
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use of that vehicle may be taken to represent also the benefits aris- 
ing from road improvement. But many of the resulls attending 
the use of that machine would have ensuod from good roads wit hout 
its advent. Church consolidation so much needed m places, more 
frequent neighborhood contacts, incremonT('d unity and compact- 
ness of social life, stimulus to recreation out of doors by stream or 
in forest are some of many results winch might be mentioned. 

(e) Perhaps the stimulus to the esthetic side of farm life which 
improved roads might bring is worthy of emphasis It is \ndely 
observed that in cities and towns where paA'ements arc put m, tlie 
homes along their way at once begin to take on a neater appear- 
ance. Houses are pamted and repaired, yards clean(3d up and 
beautified, and a new pride is manifested in the home place. Per- 
haps it is the appearance of the pavement, porhajis it is the more 
frequent users who are influential m beautifying the homes One 
would expect that much the same effects upon homesteads along 
the way might ensue from the construction and mainlenancc of 
good, efficient, and neat highways. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 

Such great strides have been made in the United States during 
the last few years toward developing a compei,ent highway and 
public roads system, and the plans of counties, state's, and nation 
have been so admirably forwarded and articulated, that it might 
seem presumptuous for anyone but an expert 1o criticize and sug- 
gest improvements. We may take it for granted that the plans for 
state and national highways and their advancement only require 
our commendation and steady support. What wo shall say is 
chiefly directed toward local roads. Our local roads still labor 
under some severe disadvantages They are important, for after 
all, farmers have to start from home to get anywhere, and they 
can haul no greater loads to market than ihcy can haul over the 
roads on which they travel to got to unproved highw ays. One can 
sympathize with the contention of manj^ farmers that improved 
highway construction should begin at the farmer’s door and radiate 
out from that point. 

Small unit of administration. — Local road building and main- 
tenance quite generally labor under the handicap of divisive local 
management. Small road districts abound, two or more existing 
to a township. Bach has its supervisor or equivalent officer, elected 
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by his neighbors. The job is passed around from neighbor to 
neighbor or from one side or corner of the district to the other. 
Each officer is likely to improve the road near his own place and 
let the rest go. As a consequence, the construction and maintenance 
is patchy and lacks continuity. The remedy is evidently to organ- 
ize the local road business on a larger unit basis. Probably the 
county is the smallest unit for road work that will permit efficient 
construction and maintenance. A county engineer, who works 
under the authority of and in co-operation with the state highway 
department, and who supervises road building throughout the 
county, would bring efficiency in plans and construction. Town- 
ships might be organized as districts within the county unit. 

Unskilled supervision. — Road building is an art that is based on 
science and good sense. Few local farmers have any competency 
in this capacity. Some perfectly headless and dull-witted men are 
elected to the office of road supervisor. It takes training and experi- 
ence to know how to establish roadbeds, gradients, grades, — to 
surface, to drag at the right time, and so on. Local roads suffer 
much from the inefficiency of local builders. So long as local road 
building is passed around among neighbors so that each may have a 
chance to make a few dollars a day at working the road with his 
team, local roads will remain the diabolically bad and impassable 
things they now so frequently are. The sooner we get to the county 
system and hire roads made under competent supervision, the 
speedier will be our deliverance 

Inadequate road machinery and equipment.— This is a decided 
disadvantage to local road construction and maintenance. Modern 
road experience is finding that very large and powerful machines in 
the shape of caterpillar tractors and graders are requisites for high- 
way construction and that equally powerful machines are required 
at stated times in order to put m repair roads whose surface has 
become rough and tumultuous. Grading by teams is backward 
because it is inefficient. A county can afford to purchase the costly 
machmery required to build and repair roads, but the small road 
district and township cannot. Besides, it is economy for the county 
to own them because they can be put into use most of the time, 
whereas the duplication of expensive machinery by the many dis- 
tricts in a county, most of it idle the greater part of the time, is a 
great waste. 

Regarding these last two points, T. H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
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United States Bureau of Public Roads says that the cause of the 
retardation of local road improvement has been the lack of orderly 
planning and organization by local authorities. ''Nearly half of 
the more than 3,000 counties in the United States are trying to 
build roads without any engineering direction whatever and 
with the most "primitive equipment.^^ They have spread their 
county highway revenues over all county road mileage with all too 
little permanent benefit ^ 

Movement toward local road development. — ^There is a real 
subtle question as to what arc farmer or farm-Lo-niarket roads. 
Where do farmer road.^ end and mteroiLy I’oads begin*'' It is true 
we can distinguish certain broad features of highways generally 
(1) "There are some roads that ‘^tu’ve lilih^ traffic except that which 
originates on the farm ” (2) Some othei roads m addition "carry a 
larger intercity movemeul of vehiclo=? ” ""riie roads Lhai. serx-e the 
heaviest total traffic — which are the principal intercjily roads — are 
likely to serve also the heavie=it farm traffic ” Cities arc the farmer’s 
best markets, the largcir the city the better the markcl, Ilcuce, the 
principal distinction between roads "is one of importance ralhcr 
than kind ^ 

But there is a strong bcait now toward federal and state a-^sisi- 
ance to local roads. original limitation of federal aid to 7 per 
cent of the total state mileage has been exeef'ded in 6 staler which 
have reached that limit of impioxed road-^ Now also .states are 
enlarging their highway .■^vsteiiis by incorporaling more and more 
county roads. Between 1921 and 1930, over 120,000 milojs were 
thus added. County funds are rehevc'd by thih moans for furthca- 
road improvement. 

Economy of paved highways. — II is being demonstrated by our 
experience with road materials in actual use that, providing ade- 
quate funds can be made available, the load is the most eco- 
nomical one and that tins is iho highest priced surfacing, the ap- 
propriate grading and drainage being assumed. This statement is 
applicable especially to tiuriL and mam hiK^ highwaj'-s where 
traffic is heavy. Where gravel is depended on for surfacing, it is 
found that it has to bo renewed so frequently and that the con- 
tinuous repair is so heavy that w-ithin a period of 20 years the 
average total mileage cost is as great as or greater Ilian concrete 

^Agricultural Yearbook, 1932 321-5. 

2 MacDonald, op. ciU 
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surfacing would entail. Gravel sinks away rapidly under heavy 
traffic in regions of heavy precipitation as it also does in areas of 
heavy and deep freezing when the frost goes out of the ground. In 
dry and windy states, it disappears with frequent and heavy winds. 
It now appears in North Dakota that the limit of highway building 
has been about reached because of the heavy cost of maintenance 
due to dust storms. On light surfaced roads traffic is impeded 
during wet and thawing periods while concrete highways are 
always available for use. Minor and local rural roads ordinarily 
can be well served during most of the year by gravel and equiva- 
lent surfacing Traffic there can be regulated according to 
season and condition without great difficulty and loss. But 
permanent trunk and main highways can only be secured by 
the adoption of the best kinds of hard surfacing. This was recog- 
nized by Minnesota several years ago after extensive expe- 
rience with grave surfacing, and other states are responding 
similarly. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the relation between isolation and communication? 

2. (a) Isthereanyruial isolation left today? (b) What are the symptoms? 

3. (a) What is absolute personal isolation? (b) Give samples (c) Is there 
any among farmers? 

4. (a) What is relative personal isolation? (b) Does this characterize farm 
life to any considerable extent? (c) Would farm women or men suffer 
most from it? (d) Might it occur in great cities? 

5. (a) Discuss the absolute and relative aspects of cultural isolation (b) How 
does it differ from the same aspects of personal isolation? (c) May cultural 
isolation obtain among city inhabitants? 

6. (a) What may ^‘rural consciousness” have to do with rural isolation? 
(b) Distinguish between active and passive rural consciousness, (c) From 
which must the country expect most? 

7. Evaluate these proposals to mitigate rural isolation: (a) Familism (b) Seg- 
regate farmers in agricultural villages, (c) Communicating agencies. 

8. What is the function of communication in social evolution? 

9. (a) Is there any society without communication? (b) Do animals commu- 
nicate and have societies? 

10, (a) Which of the great communicating agencies have come into existence 
since the time of Washington and Jefferson? (b) Is our national society 
fundamentally different from theirs, as a consequence? 

11 (a) What changes and benefits has the telephone brought to society? 
(b) What has it done for your farming community? 

12 Are radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony likely to make any contributions 
to rural life? 
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'13. What social transfoimations will tho commoicial uao of airplanes and 
dirigibles likely bring about relative to di'-tnbution of population'? Indus- 
try and trade'? Compaiativc growth ol ciuca'? 

14. Are flying machines hkclv to be mtiodiiccd into country lifc'^ 

15. Do you know of any small villages oi towns which the introduction of 
motor vehicles has alTcctr^ci beneficially oi detiimentallv ’ 

16. Schedule the good and bad effects which >ou have obseived in ruial 
communities from the vide use of the automobile and other motoi vcliieles 
by farmers or by others 

17. Supposing that the hist co'^t of adequate high wavs in this counfiv will 
run from $50,000,000,000 to rS75,000,000,000, will such improvements pay 
in money, or in geneial societal v ays, or lioth*’ 

18. Is it fair to farmers who do not own motoi vehicles to bo taxed to maintain 
highways that are ncco^fcary for such vehicles'? 

19. Discuss the comparative fairness and expediency of laising money for 
highway improvement from direct taxation, by taxation of motor vehicles, 
and by gasoline tax. 

20. If motor vehicles are taxed to sustain liighwavs, should horse-diawn 
vehicles and horses be taxed foi tlic same purpo'-o'^ 

21. What effects on tho minds of faimei-s and farming people — lhat is, on The 
rural social mind — docs the widespread use of telephones and automobile^ 
have? 

22. Give results of experiments and tests of suifaeing made by T S Buicau of 
Public Roads. ^ 

23. How may farmers escape or overcome the adv^er««e mfliKuicc on theiri of 
news and information obtained through the piess? Of udveitisers*’ 

24. Should farmers own thini own pi ess ^ 

25. (a) What do many farming district highway dev’elopmerits mo-^t need now 
regarding building equipment'' (b) Supoixu'-ion*' (c) Application of 
funds? 

26. (a) What is a rural farm load'? (b) A local riiial road*' (c) What la the 
dividing line between faim-to-markct and intcicity loacL'' 

27. What are some of tho tiends in mud road development? 

28. (a) What problems do vour local ruial populations face m securing ad- 
equate roads^ (b) Permanent roads'? 

29. What has been the effecit of the depression anrl federal aid for woik relief 
during the depression on the national highway system'? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


DEFICIENCY AND ANTI-SOCIAL CLASSES 

Attitudes toward deficiency classes. — Every considerable popu- 
lation has certain handicapped classes of individuals to which it 
must give considerable attention and care. Our more normal in- 
habitants regard them in different ways. Some regard them, es- 
pecially the mentally deficient classes, as great menaces to society 
in one way or another. It is thought that such defectives are 
breaking down the race stock or crushing civilization under the 
growing weight of their public cost. Their menace to some con- 
sists in what they state as their rapidly increasing volume, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm us with their very number. Others of our stu- 
dents of such classes regard such statements and views as highly 
exaggerated and colored and view the situation without undue 
alarm. 

There is justification for adopting the latter attitude. Complete 
collected data does not exist by which to make positive assertions 
in support of the position of alarm. Our national government does 
not take censuses of the insane, epileptics, and feebleminded, so 
that the number of such persons must be estimated. Anything like 
nation-wide and competent estimates of either class has not been 
made periodically in such manner as to lay the basis for establishing 
trustworthy trends. Without complete censuses or competent 
estimates from time to time, no one is warranted in making alarm- 
ing statements concerning the menacing effects of those classes of 
individuals. The estimates our Bureau of the Census makes of 
the number of blind and deaf-mute persons are much more com- 
petent and since they occur periodically, there is a fair basis for 
establishing trends In consideration of the above statements, we 
are able to observe the limitations imposed upon us in rural 
sociology. 

THE BLIND AND DEAF-MUTES 

The existence of the blind and deaf m the population is commonly 
looked on as more or less of a problem; consequently, we should 
say something about this situation in keeping with its gravity. 

334 
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Number of such defectives in farm population.- -Studios luade 
by the United States Bureau of the Census of the number of blind 
and deaf indicate that both kinds of defectives arc decreasinc; 
Thus the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of the population has 
shrunk from 65 in 1890 to 47 in 1930 In. like manner ihe ratio of 
the blind per 100,000 of the population has docieased fiom 81 in 
1890 to 52 in 1930. But biisides the number of each class that arc^ 
recorded as blind or deaf, there is a \ ery much larger proportion of 
the population who are pailially blind and deaf Our ecn-us re- 
ports do not give us distinctly the nuinlicu- of rural farm blind and 
deaf persons We arrue at the po'^slbie approximate nnnibcT of 
each class by applying th(‘ national ratio per 100,000 to the rural 
farm population. A^'^uming that the general ratio is also tlie 
specified ratio, this method of eslimale results in 14,000 deaf and 
15,000 blind in the agncultiiial population. If vo counted the 
partially deaf and blind, the number would be many times larger. 

Health conditions. — ^The heahh conditions of the blind and 
deaf are important We liave no direct information as to the rela- 
tive mortality rate among deaf pcu&on^ and normal persons, but in- 
formation has just been published concoiiiing the cornpaiative 
mortality rate among industrial blind mhabihirits. A study of 
nearly 12,000 industrial policy holdei^ by the ^Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company shows that the deatli rate among the blind is 
many times higher than among normal persons. At ago» undc^r 10, 
the death rate is 20 times the normal, between 10 and 14, 35 times, 
between 15 and 19, 14 times; between 30 and 39, 6 5 times ; betwecai 
50 and 59, 3.5 times; between 70 and 79, less than twuc(', and at 80 
and over, 1 5 times the normal ^ We assume that such proportional 
rates are likely to obtain among the blind of agricultural popula- 
tions. Confinement m the house, poor constituLions, the (effects of 
certain rabid diseases, lack of exercise, and the depressing psychical 
influence of a rather hopeless outlook probably account for those 
high differentials. 

Economic outlook. — The deaf-mutes among farming people have 
a very much better chance of attaining support and piir'-umg a gain- 
ful occupation than the blind. About 41 per cent of the deaf popu- 
lation in the United States in 1920 \vcre gainfully employed, about a 
fourth of these being employed in agriculture, three-fourths of the 
latter being owner operators. There is very little handicap in pur- 

^ Stahaheal Bulletin, Sej^t , 1935 
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suing farming operations for those who have normal eyesight who 
are affected with deafness. The blind, on the other hand, are 
heavily handicapped. In 1930 only 18 per cent of all the blind 
inhabitants of the nation were gainfully employed, 13 per cent of 
the latter being engaged in agriculture. The number would be in 
the neighborhood of 1,100. This would be less than 1 in 15 of the 
estimated rural farm blind population. 

Educational outlook. — The educational outlook for these classes 
of the farm population can be indicated only roughly. Practically 
all of the states support state schools for the blind and for the deaf, 
which are open to children of both classes on practically free 
terms. Besides this, state laws and a good many states make it 
legally possible for local governments and school districts to send 
the blind and deaf children to the local schools, but there is a great 
handicap on both kinds of children going to these schools. There 
is often no provision by which the blind can reach the schools, no 
special training of teachers for teaching them and no raised print 
and other needed special appliances for educating them. The case 
of the deaf children is little better, and a premium in both cases is 
placed on non-attendance of school. Seventy-one per cent of the 
blind inhabitants of the nation must be regarded as illiterate since 
about that proportion are unable to read raised type, the only 
means they have of reading. 

Prevention. — Theoretically, the bulk of deafness is preventable, 
practically all of it except that of old age. All causes, outside of 
congenital deafness which accounts for 52 per cent of it, are pre- 
ventable, since they are due either to germ diseases or to falls and 
blows, the latter accounting for 4.6 per cent. Congenital deafness 
may be of the hereditary or non-hereditary sort, the proportion 
of each being indeterminable. If we assume (we do not absolutely 
know) that hereditary deafness is due to marriage of kindred who 
have a hereditary taint and that we can control such mating, then 
most congenital deafness may be prevented Rural farm inhabi- 
tants labor under the disadvantage of being provided with 
fewer immediate facilities for controlled prevention than do 
urbanites. 

An inspection of the causes of blindness leads us to think that 
from 60 to 55 per cent might be made amenable to control, being 
either caused by communicable diseases due to germs, or by acci- 
dents. Theoretically all could be prevented but not so practically, 
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as the world now is. Possibly also bJinduess due io cataract, glau- 
coma, atrophy of the nerve, diseases of the letina, and that part of 
congenital blindness tliaL is of a Fu^redifary source aie theoretically 
preventable — ^in the more ol' 1o<^s distant future 

The following is a compressed sLaTemeiiL of the way society 
should seek to prevent lohndness ALtontion must be directed 
against spreading, by moans of contact and use of common articles 
such as towels, the infectious eye disc'asovs such as ophthahma 
neonatorum^ conjunctivitis, Irachorna, and u1c(t of the eye. Chil- 
dren should be protected against diseases such as measles and 
scarlet fever which may rctsiilt m blindness. Greater care in pre- 
venting eye stram and con ec ting cros«^-eycs and neai sightedness is 
important. Children should also be kept out of situations as far as 
possible in which their oj^os are endangered by accidents. States 
are legislating in most of these directions That such measures 
result in gains is proved by tlie decrease in the prevalence of 
ophthalmia neonatorum and trachoma. Only 14 2 per cent of the 
new pupils entering scliooLs and special classes for the blind in 
1921-22 had ophthalnna neonatorum as compared with 22 4 per 
cent of those already enrolled, whiles those afflicted vitli that 
disease and trachoma together dccrea&ed fioni 5.2 j)er cent in 1910 
to 3 per cent in 1920.^ 

INSANITY AND EPILEPSY 

Multiple nature of insanity. - -Insanity is a very general and ab- 
stract term. Economy m communication requires such terms but 
we should recognize their limitations. Insanity is not a simple fact, 
for it consists of multiple forms of mental illness. Could wc do so 
conveniently, we had best speak of the insanities and all sorts of 
mental ailments. The United States Public TToalth Service and 
hospitals for the insanci recognize over 20 well-defined psychoses, 
or insanities, and expert psychiatrists go fuither and say the forms 
are practically innumerable. 

Sanity is simply the norm of behavior for people living together 
in society, that is, the regular or general or average way of acting. 
Any considerable departure from that is regarded as in-sanity or 
lack of sanity. Evidently human mtellig(inco \uiri(^s gradually, by 
degrees, from the normal toward and up to that which is sufficient 
to be considered a lack of saniiy II is a matter of degree and also 

^ Gillette, J. M , and Reinhnrdt, J. M., Current Social Prohlcms, 1933, pp 388-97. 
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of fixity or continuity. Each of us acts at times in an insane man- 
ner, say when we are very angry or grouchy. Did we continue so, 
we should be chronically insane. 

Insanity as a social threat. — Mental illness is always a menace, 
since it renders the behavior and modes of adjustment untrust- 
worthy or destructive to social order, such as family, business, 
neighborhood. Not only are social relationships put in confusion 
but the helpless psychotic individuals become an expensive burden 
and a care upon the public. From that point, any considerable 
increase m the proportion of mentally sick persons adds greater 
burdens and might have to be considered as a menace to “civi- 
lization.” 

Alarming statements are made that insanity is mcreasing so fast 
that at no great distant date the majority of our population will be 
insane The conclusion is that society faces a very grave menace. 
Since this mvolves the rural situation along with the rest of society, 
it demands some attention. The following considerations show 
that the statements and conclusions must be either doubted or 
modified. (1) There has never been a census of the insane in the 
national population. We cannot know, therefore, whether or not 
insanity is mcreasmg. (2) A greater and greater proportion of the 
insane are being committed to hospitals This gives a superficial 
appearance of rapid increase. (3) The increase in the ratio of 
patients in hospitals for the insane gives support to the note of 
alarm. The number of patients in those institutions in 1910 was 
159,000 and m 1932, 305,000, round numbers, an increase of 92 per 
cent. Meanwhile the national population had increased about 33 
per cent. First admissions, which are regarded by authorities as 
the best index of changes in insanity, increased from 50,000 m 
1922 to 67,000 in 1931, or 34 per cent. Per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, they rose from 46 in the former year to 54 in the latter, an 
increase of 17 per cent. Between 1904 and 1922, this ratio increased 
11 per cent. Rural farm populations have participated in the m- 
crease. 

Qualif 3 ring factors. — ^But there are some countervailing factors 
which make this situation much less grave. (1) Some of the trends 
suggested under “ (2) ” above are still operating and working them- 
selves out. The number of all hospitals for this class of mental 
defectives multiplied nearly 44 per cent between 1910 and 1923. 
That of state hospitals, which housed 86 per cent of all patients in 
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1923, increased 13.5 per cent. (2) Since complex urban life is in- 
creasing, a larger portion of the population arc adjudged insaiH^ 'v^ho 
might have passed as “ normal ” under a simpler ein ironmcnt '^riie 
percentage of urban population increased 23 per cent between 
1910 and 1930, thus exposing that portion of our inhabitants 1o a 
situation too complicated for the adjusting capacity of multitudes 
who were mentally ill or unslable. (3) Y'lth a somewhat rapid 
abandonment of formal legal methods of commitment, tlie growth 
of voluntary commitment of those in ('arly stages of mental illness, 
development of psycliiatnc clinics and psychopathic lio^spitals and 
wards, the lower limits of msaiiit}" have been sealed down and so a 
much larger proportion of the po])iilalion has been plac(‘d lu the 
class of the so-called insane The c‘hanc(‘ that any one of us may 
become insane sometime during life, which means being included 
in a widening classifica tion, is now’ eslimaled to be about one in 22. 
(4) Change in the age clisiubutioii of the population of the nation 
accounts for much of the seeming increase in insanity. In ratio to 
100,000 of the population, the number of first admissions incrc^ascd 
11 per cent between 1904 and 1923 In&anity is an adult disease. 
The per cent of the national population under 25 in J 910, 51 8, and 
in 1930, 48.2, a decrease of 4 5 The per cent belweori ages 25 and 
54 for the same years was 40 and 49, an increase of 26 per cent, 
while the increase among those over 54, 32 per cent. ]\Iean- 
while there was ver^”^ little ^hlftlng in the ago distribtiUon of 
patients admitted, llie increase m the percentage of adull«, 
those 25 and over, is sufficient to account for the ineicase in first 
admissions. 

Comparative frequency of rural insanity. — ^Thc Census Bureau 
Statistics are authoritafive regarding comparative rural and urban 
frequencies of insanity. Table 33, on page 340, gives us a view 
of the situation obtaining in 1910. 

Much the same mode of disiiibulion of the insane according 
to size and density of population obtained in 1923, our latest 
record. The national ratio per 100,000 w’as then 86 For the other 
classes of population as denoted in Tabic 33 iii their order, from 
big cities to rural the ratios were iri whole mtegerb*. 68, 92, 73, 65, 
54, 41. The ratios of all classes of inhabitants except the rural 
have been lowered. It would perhaps be premaluie to suggest 
that the ratio of the iiibaiie to the general population has becjome 
stable or is decreasing. 
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TABLE 33 

Rfbal and Urban Insanity ‘ 


Insane Admitted to Hospitals Per 100,000 Population 1910 


Division 

From Urban Communities 

From 

Hural 

Commu- 

nities 

Total 

1 Cities Having a Population of 

100,000 

and 

Over 

50.000 
to 

100.000 

10,000 

to 

50,000 

2,500 

to 

10,000 

United States 

86.0 

97.2 

77.2 

80 2 

70 2 

414 

New England 

106.4 

148.7 

941 

97 2 

73.8 

919 

Middle Atlantic 

864 

94.4 

68 2 

78 7 

69 5 

45 6 

East North Central , 

84 6 

90 4 

69 0 

83 2 

77 2 

53 4 

West North Central 

74 8 

79,9 

84 3 

72 0 

66 0 

49.7 

South Atlantic 

96 0 

116 2 

88 9 

89 7 

74 8 

33.4 

East South Central 

67 2 

72 4 

60 1 

75 8 

54 7 

33.1 

West South Central 

56.0 

64 0 

65.7 

45 5 

55 2 

25.8 

Mountain 

97.5 

180 4 

46 4 

90 5 

66 9 

32.6 

Pacific 

80.5 

88 3 

124 2 

53 2 

76 5 

44.8 


Attention points in Table 33. 

1. The rural ratio is much lower than that of the nation or of any of 
the urban classes of population. 

2. The rural ratio is much lower than any of the urban ratios in all 
divisions, except New England for the lowest urban class. 

3. The ratio of insanity graduates downward with size and density of 
population from 97 in great cities to 70 m small cities and 41 in rural 
communities. Most of the 9 divisions generally follow the same plan. 

Rural and urban general ratios.— During 1933 there were 69,368 
first admissions to State Hospitals for mental disease in the United 
States, of which 47,108, or 68 per cent were from urban popula- 
tions and 18,622, or 26.8 per cent were from rural districts, the 
environment of the remainder being unknown. The comparative 
weight of mental illness is best shown when rural and urban ad- 
missions are placed in relation to the population, as so many per 
each 100,000 inhabitants. When so related the urban ratio was 
68.3 and the rural ratio was 34.6. When the rural ratio is regarded 
as 100, the urban ratio is then 197 or almost twice as great which 
means that mental illness is almost twice as frequent in cities 
as in rural districts. 

There is great range of variation of ratios among the several divi- 
sions and states of the nation. The following figures, Table 34, rep- 

1 Insane and Feeble-Minded^ 1910 , U, 3. Census, 
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resent the per cent of the urban frequency m the population in com- 
parison with the rural frequency when the la Iter is regarded as JOO. 
The New England division stands lowest at 16 1 and Mountain high- 
est at 216. South Atlantic and Pacificj also stand at over 200 The 
range among states is from 61 in New Jersey to 548 in Arizona. 
Only Rhode Island (93) besides New Jersey has an urban fre- 
quency less than the rural. Twenty-iwo slates have an urban 

TABLE 34 


First Admissions to State Ho.-.PTr for Mr-NTAi. Diseases, 
BY Environment am) r.>Y(’jiobi>, 1933 ^ 



Ubban 

1 Rrp VL 

Plr Cent 

I nwAN Is 
or liUHAL 
l'.XpnFSSLD 
AS 100 

Class of Patient 

Ratio 

Per 

Cciif 

R.itio 

Per 

Cent 

With psychosis 

Senile 

6.2 

9 0 

34 

10.9 

182 

With cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis 

88 

13.0 

3 5 

1 11 2 

250 

General paralysis 

7 1 

10 5 

1 9 


374 

Alcohoho 

43 

6 4 

1 0 

! 33 

430 

Manic depressive 

8.4 

124 

5 3 

17 2 

158 

Dementia praecox 
(Schizophrenia) 

15.0 

22 4 

6 3 

20 1 

238 

Without psychosis 
Alcoholism 

2.4 

37 1 

11 

33 2 

216 

Drug addiction 

06 

0 7 

0 2 ■ 

5 1 

300 

Psychopathic personality 

03 

o2 

0 1 

37 

300 

Mental deficiency 

08 

13,1 

0 7 

22 7 

114 


Attention points in Table 34. 

1. Urban ratios are from 58 to 330 per cent larger than rural ratios 
for admissions with psychosis and from 14 to 200 per cent higher among 
those without psychosis. 

2. Admissions with psychosis are approximately 74 per cent of all urban 
and 69 per cent of all rural cases and tho&e without psychosis are about 
65 per cent of all in each case. 

3. Among rural admissions, dementia praecox stands as the most 
frequent psychosis with manic depressive as a close second, while among 
urban admissions dementia praecox stands first and cases with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis second. 

4. To what degree these figures reflect the real and how far artificial 
and arbitrary conditions cannot be determined. 

1 Data and estimates from data of this Inble, for the previous section and for th<' 
succeeding section for 1933 are from advanced sheets picpared by Census Bureau 
especially for the author by courtesy of Leon E Trucsdell, Chief Statistician of 
Population 
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Age Group 

Fig. 28. — ^Age and sex distribution of rural and urban first admissions to 
hospitals for the insane, 1922, per 100,000 of the population. (Reproduced 
from “Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease,’^ Rural and Urban 
samty^* Statistics j 1923: 37, U S. Census Bureau, 1926.) 

Attention points m Figure 28. 

1. The urban rate for males and females exceeds the rural rate for 
both sexes for all age periods and is markedly higher during adulthood. 

2 The rate for males is higher than for females for both rural and urban 
population. 

3.^ The urban rate for both sexes is higher than the rural rate for either 
sex in all age periods. 
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4. There is no indication that rural females are ospe,c*ially addicted to 
mental disease, their rate being higher than that ol rural males in only 
age period 50-54. 

frequency twice or more as great as the ruial, 7 have one of three 
times or more than the rural, and 3 states, South Dakota (416), 
Wyoming (488), and Arizona (548). 

There seems to be no rational explanation of th(^ great va not ion 
in comparative urban frequency of mental illness That of Arizona 
IS 9 times that of New Jersey, a situation in which \\ e v ould cxpe(!t 
just the reverse. New Jersey is predominantly urban and indus- 
trial, supposedly prime conditions for n greater urban insanity 
rate. Neighboring states of similar ecological nature present the 
most glaring and unexpected contrasts: Utah 143; Arizona 548; 
Colorado 96; Wyoming 488; New Jersey 61, New Yoik 191 We 
have to suppose the explanation is 1o be found in public and 
private attitudes toward commitment of the menially ill, pro- 
visions of hospital facilities, systems of commitment, whcthci 
voluntary or formal-legal, stringency of legal enforcement, etc 
This same line of consideration also throws doubt on ac(‘epting 
the numerical statement of comparative rural and uiban insanity 
as representing the actual comparati\e frequency, although tliere 
IS more ground for thinking that the national urban frequenoy is 
twice the rural than for thinking that the Aiizona comparative 
urban frequency is 9 times that of New Jersey. 

Comparative rural and urban ratios by psychoses. — The Census 
Bureau now reports comparative figures for first admissions to 
hospitals under 20 different psychoses and 5 classes without 
psychoses. Table 34, on page 341, presents a comparative view 
of psychotic and non-psychotic clas=«cs in which the urban per 
100,000 population amounts to 5 per cent or more of all urban 
first admissions. 

Age and sex composition and psychosis.— The contrast between 
rural and urban rates of insanity for both sexes at all age periods 
IS striking. The preceding figure, Figure 28, confirms this state- 
ment. 

Racial and nativity aspects. — ^The surface statistical facts show 
that our native white stock has a lower frequency of mental dis- 
ease than has either the foreign born or the negro stock The 
native white stock makes up 75.5 per cent of the urban population 
and furnished state hospitals for mental diseases w ilh only 67.8 per 
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cent of urban first admissions in 1933. The foreign born whites 
are only 15,6 per cent of the urban population but in that year 
supplied 21 8 per cent of urban hospital admissions. With negroes, 
their urban population percentage is 7.6 and their contribution 
to hospitals in 1933 was 9.4. The case for rural populations and 
racial and nativity contributions run along similar lines. The 
following couplets of percentages for each class of population 
represent proportions of urban population and of urban first 
admissions to hospitals. For native whites they are 80.6 and 76 0; 
for foreign born whites they are 4.9 and 8.1; and for negroes they 
are 12.4 and 13 6. 

It is noteworthy that the larger the city, the higher the rate for 
both classes of population, conforming to the situation in general. 
When general insanity rates for the foreign born are adjusted to 
age distribution of the national population, they are greatly re- 
duced but remain higher than national rates. Again it is to be 
remarked that this greater proneness to insanity is doubtless due 
to the great strains and stresses to which foreign born residents 
here are subject in getting themselves adjusted to our language, 
institutions, laws, ways of living, and to our more or less un- 
conscious methods of isolating them and taking advantage 
of them* 

Epileptics.— Epilepsy is Closely associated with insanity in being 
such a derangement of the nervous organization that more or less 
frequent concurrent disturbances of the mental functions occur. 
The epileptic convulsions tend to appear both more frequently 
and violently and there is usually an accompanying decay of 
mental powers. The disease is associated with different forms 
of degeneracy, such as are found in born criminals. The malady 
is all the more pathetic because the victims, between attacks, 
are often attractive and talented. It is hereditary in large measure, 
about one-half of the offspring of epileptics being epileptic while 
others show indications of abnormality. 

There is an appreciable number of epileptic children and, while 
no satisfactory statistics are available, it is safe to surmise that 
rural districts have a quota of epileptics somewhat proportionate 
to that in the case of insanity. Epileptic children need super- 
vision because of not infrequent mental disturbances in close 
association with the attack, during which harm may be done 
other children. 
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The attention bestowed upon epileptics and the care provided 
for them by states is as yet inadequate. The rural districts are 
backward in providing the medical inspection which would delect 
such individuals and assist m initiating suitable care Probably 
the best method of treating developed epiloplics is in eolomcb 
where they are segregated. Several states now have such colonies. 
They offer several advantages. Marriage of epileptics would be 
prevented, thus cutting off the hereditary soiucc of supply. Useful 
occupations are engaged in, thus adding to the happiness of ihe 
inmates and largely furnishing their support. A society made up 
of the members of the colony offers enjoyable and beneficial pas- 
times and cultural opportunities 

Care of insane. — A discussion of methods of treating rura.l in- 
sanity would consider two points carefully. Tlie fiist relates to 
hospital facilities and the second to provisions for delecting and 
treating the incipiently insane. 

How many insane and other mentally ill persons there are who 
are not in institutions that report to the national go^^ernnient is 
not known, but there must be a considerable nuinbci. BuL, as we 
have observed, there are a goodly numbea ui almshouses and 
other places who need attention. 

Since many country inhabitants are remote from medical and 
general hospital facilities and since, also, country people as a rule 
give less attention to cuts, bruises, strains, pains, and illnossos 
generally than do city residents, it is likely that, a dispiopoilionato 
number of insane persons of a mild and safe typo arc at large in 
the rural population. 

There is widespread neglect of incipient lUftamty, and the rural 
sections share the general ignorance relative to the imperaUve 
need of attention by specialists for mental disoiders when they 
first appear. It is probable that country people give less con- 
sideration to such cases than city people. The specialists in 
mental troubles affirm that a very much larger proportion 
of insanity cases could be cured by recourse to early treatment 
than by waiting until the disorder becomes established as 
a habit. 

Several steps should be taken to improve this situation. First, 
efforts should be made through medical and health associations, 
teachers' organizations, the teaching of hygiene in the schools, 
and other available means to educate the public to think of in- 
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sanity as a curable disease that generally comes on gradually 
and may be prevented by early treatment. 

Second, medical schools which tram for the practice of medicine 
should give more attention to mental troubles and to their treat- 
ment, emphasizing especially the necessity of detecting psycho- 
pathic cases in their beginning. Third, general hospitals should 
be made more available for rural inhabitants and should contain 
provisions for housing and treating early psychopathic cases. 
Fourth, state hospitals for the insane which emphasize the care 
of the incipiently insane should be established at sufficiently fre- 
quent intervals to appeal to and be readily available for such 
persons, Minnesota has its hospitals for the insane specialized 
into those for incipient and those for chronic cases The laws 
governing insanity are such that those for incipient cases are open 
to anyone who feels, or whose friends feel, that he needs special 
attention. No legal commitment is necessary. The person with a 
slight mental trouble enters without attracting public attention, 
receives appropriate care, is restored, and returns to the home 
community as free from stigma as the person who has been m a 
hospital for some physical ailment. Perhaps district state psycho- 
pathic hospitals would best meet the needs with respect to avail- 
ability. 

Insanity appears to increase with the development of urbanism, 
the outcome of a combination of causes which are to be found in 
cities. It is caused by alcoholism and venereal disease, and flour- 
ishes among immigrants. Heredity plays a part in perhaps half 
of the cases, the insanity thus pointing back to such ancestral 
factors as insanity, apoplexy, paralysis, psychopathic abnormal- 
ities, venereal infections, and chronic alcoholism. Insanity must 
be combated by attacking its causal conditions, and improvements 
in rural society and elsewhere are to be realized by lessening the 
causes just mentioned.^ 

THE FEEBLEMINDED 

Who they are, — Unlike the insane, who have had normal minds 
but the equilibrium of which has been disturbed or lost, the feeble- 
minded are individuals who have never developed into full nor- 
mality, or if they have, the mind was arrested at some point in 
its development. Feeblemindedness as a condition of arrested 

1 Insane and Feeble-Minded^ 1910, U, S Censm. 
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mental development is of several degrees denoted as idiocv, im- 
becility, and moroneness or moronieily These stages are defined 
in terms of mental age and of intelligence quotients An idiot is 
one who stops development at or before the normal mental age 
of three, the imbecile has a development of three to sc^'en, and 
the moron has one of eight to twelve. In terms of intelligence quo- 
tients, the stages are: under 20 for idiots, 20 Lo 49 for imbeciles, 
and 50 to 69 for morons. Dull and subnormal persons who liavei 
a mentality in the development areas just above 70 aic sometimes 
called borderline cases. The line of demarealioa between those 
just below 70 a point or two and those above 70 by that much 
or more is so vague and shadowy that cither class may easily be 
classed with the other. This helps explain why the eslimates of 
the number of feebleminded population present su(*h extreme 
variations. The British Royal Commission has made an estimate 
of the statistical weight of the thiee classes of the feebleminded, 
when regarding all of that population as iOO: idiots, 6 per (;ent, 
imbeciles, 18 per cent; and morons, 76 per cent. Tha,t proportion, 
in so far as it is true, would also likely obtain for this count ly. A 
knowledge of these proportions vould be helpful when seeking 
to determine the differential treatment to be provided for these 
classes. 

Their numerical importance. — Our national Bureau of the 
Census has never sought to take a census of the feebleminded, 
but before it was established those who managed cemus taking 
did attempt an enumeration of them and the insane The (kmsus 
of 1860 gives the number of both classes of persons in certain 
states, such as New York and MassaehuseLts. But later on all 
such attempts were abandoned as futile It is apparent that with- 
out provisions for definite measurements throughout the general 
population, no enumeration could be worth much. Besides, few 
parents would report their children as mentally deficient to in- 
quiring enumerators. 

Estimates of the frequency of feeblemindedness in the popula- 
tion varies from something like 1 in 300 to 5 or 7 per 100. These 
variations are due to the use of different scales, differing standards, 
and differing points of view. With a national population of 130 
million, the first basis of estimate would give us about 433,000 
and the last, about 9.1 million. The writer has adopted a ratio of 
1 in each 200 of the population as a sensible and scientific basis 
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of estimate. By the use of this on a population of 130 million, our 
number of that class of mental defectives would be approximately 
650,000. Employing our previous proportion percentages, we 
would have 39,000 idiots, 117,000 imbeciles, and 494,000 morons. 
Of course these are rough estimates, undertaken merely to give 
us some inkling as to the true nature of the situation. 

About one-tenth of the estimated number of feebleminded 
persons were in institutions for that class of defectives m 1933. 
The number of feebleminded and epileptics in institutions for 
such in that year was 81,581. In 1923, when the proportion could 
be determined, about 10 per cent of the combined population 
were epileptics Subtracting this percentage from the combined 
population leaves approximately 74,000 as the institutionalized 
population. 

Rural and urban proportions. — ^We cannot know exactly the 
extent of rural feeblemindedness or the comparative distribution 
of that class of defectives between rural and urban populations. 
The direct data obtainable concerns the number and ratio of 
admissions to feebleminded institutions for the year 1933. As is 
the case with insanity, first admissions are the best index of what 
is going on in our adjustment to the feebleminded situation. At 
that time the rural ratio of admissions to each 100,000 of the rural 
population was 4.0 in comparison with an urban ratio of 8.7, 
over twice the former. In 1922, the rural ratio among females 
admitted was 4.1, for males 4.5. The urban ratio for females was 
7.4 and for males 9.6. We cannot legitimately infer from these 
figures that urban inhabitants are more addicted to feebleminded- 
ness than are ruralites nor that rural and urban males are more 
prone to that deficiency than are rural or urban females. How- 
ever, together with other signs, the facts may be grounds for a 
suspicion to those effects. Let us list the reasons why the above 
facts are only vaguely approximate and do not give a full true 
picture of the rural-urban feebleminded situation 

1. Social adjustments m cities are more difficult to make than 
those in country, consequently the defectives are more likely to 
break down and have to be cared for. 

2. The cities, especially the great cities, are more likely to and 
do make more and better provisions for the care of mental de- 
fectives than do rural populations. 

3. Much social machinery, agencies, institutions, for the detec- 
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tion of feebleminded exist in cities to a. surpassingly greater extent 
than in rural districts 

There was great variation in ratios of rural and urban admis- 
sions to institutions among states and divisions The urban ratios 
per 100,000 population among states in 1922 ranged from 0.5 in 
Texas to 26 3 in Oregon, and the range of rural rales was from 0 1 
in Arkansas to 92 in Rhode Island. For divisions, the highest 
ratios were found in New England (10 8), Pacific (10.8), and 
Middle Atlantic (8 6). The East Soiuii Central (0 5), and the 
West South Central (1.1) had the lowest rat('s. Again we suppose 
that the degree of education of the public to place fcclileminded 
in institutions and the liberality of states in providing institutions 
account for the range of variations in urban and in rural ratios 
to a large degree. 

Ratios of feebleminded classes committed. —The accompanying 
table, Table 35, sheds some light on the classes of feebleminded 
which rural and urban communities legard aa the more dangerous 
or as most needing care. 

TABLE S3 


Per Cent Distribution of Rural and Urban Feebleminded CLVaSEs 
AMONG First Admissions to In&ti'i utions, 1922 ^ 


Feebleminded 

Class 

1 Rdbal First Admissions 

l UU\.N 

FtP-'T AdMISSTONci 

Total 

Male 

FeDJtilo 

lofal ! 

! Male 1 

I’errialc 

Idiot 

16 3 

16 7 

15 8 

13 0 

1 12 8 1 

13 3 

Imbecile 

42 2 

44 2 

39 8 

34 0 

1 33 9 

31 5 

MorQD 

34.9 

33 2 

37 0 

47 3 

1 45 0 

49 1 


There are sufficient of the unknown, unclassified, and not- 
feebleminded to make up 100 per cent in each column It is note- 
worthy that contributions of idiots and imbeciles arc relatively 
larger from rural districts and that ur]>aii contributions of morons 
are proportionately greater. We susiioct i,he facts suggest which 
classes of feebleminded are regarded as more difficult to deal with 
in the respective kinds of populations, but there probably are 
other factors also involved. 

Comparative feebleminded fecundity of rural and urban popu- 
lations. — Numbers of first admissions and of inmates of instil u- 
tions for feebleminded do not give us an adequate bnsis of .nidging 
the cojnparative frequency of occurrence of those individuals m 

1 Feebleminded and Epileptics in Institutions, 1923 36 
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rural and urban populations. Some have been disposed to con- 
clude that feeblemindedness occurs more frequently in rural dis- 
tricts and that msamty occurs more often among urban inhab- 
itants. We give some figures which indicate that feeblemindedness 
occurs more frequently among rural than among urban people. 

The study made by W. L. Treadway and Emma O Lundberg 
of feebleminded children in a rural county of Delaware assigns 
a higher rate to the country than to the towns, except among 
girls in the west side of the county. The full data for the entire 
county, east and west side, town and country, and boys and girls 
IS presented in the accompanying table, Table 36. 

TABLE 36 


Pkevalencb of Mental Defects in White School Children ^ 



Number Inspected 

Number and Per Cent Mentally 
Deficient 

Locality 




Total 

1 Boys 

1 Girls 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 





ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

Whole County 
East Side 

6,004 

3,014 

2,990 

67 

1 11 

46 

1 52 

21 

0 70 

Country 

1,858 

1,000 

858 

27 

146 

18 

180 

9 

105 

Town 

West Side 

1,371 

679 

692 

11 

80 

6 

88 

5 

.72 

Country 

1 1,719 

816 

904 

19 

111 

! IS 

184 

4 

! .44 

Town 

1,056 

520 

536 

10 

95 

1 7 

1 53 

1 3 

.56 


Twenty-nine, or 3.4 per cent, of the 855 colored school children 
were mentally defective. However, as no figures are given for 
country and town relative to these children, no conclusions rela- 
tive to the comparative distribution of mental deficiency in this 
class of children can be drawn. There is some testimony from 
Great Britain that country populations produce more feeble- 
minded than cities and urbanized districts. In Great Britain, 
where the populations were classed as urban, industrial, mixed 
industrial and agricultural, and agricultural, it was found that 
the rate in the latter ranged from 3.96 to 4.68 per 1,000; in the 
mixed from 3.05 to 3.81; in the industrial from 1.10 to 3 96, and 
m the urban from 1 35 to 4.14. So it appears that the average 
for the strictly agricultural population is considerably higher than 
for the other groups. 

1 Treadway, W L., and Lundberg, Emma O., Mental Defects %n a Rural County, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Pub. 48, Series No 7. 
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From the direction of intelligence testing come results which 
point to greater fecundity of rural populations in feebleminded. 
Rudolph Pmtner surveys a number of studies, the trend of which 
IS toward that conclusion.^ Since we are to pass in review these 
studies in a later chapter (Chapter 30) on the qualitative selec- 
tive effects of rural migration, the statement of the import of the 
studies up to 1927 will be sufficient here. 

Special problems of care. — ^We frequently assert that rural popu- 
lations are most scantily provided with social agencies ^^hlch 
cater to the various classes of persons and social conditions ihat 
are in need of public care. This assertion must be repeated hcie 
regarding the care of the feebleminded. Whatever special pro- 
visions are needed for their care and treatment are either impos- 
sible to the country or are so difficult of attainment as to consti- 
tute a formidable barrier. This becomes evident when wo list 
some of the things which are being carried out in places and which 
are considered helpful or necessary. 

1. Enumeration and classification for appropriate treatment — This 
would require carrying some kind of mental and social tc'sting 
to the scattered farm homes. It is not insuperable but rendered 
difficult by distance and isolation. 

2. Supervision of treatment and care of idiots, imbeciles, a) id 
lower class morons in their own homes , — ^These low class feeble- 
minded stand most in need of custodial care and treatment If 
left in their homes, such care and treatment should be extended 
to them as far as possible. 

3. Special classes in schools . — Provision of special classes with 
specialized teachers for the educable feebleminded has been made 
in many cities and is increasingly resorted to. But this can only 
be realized where the school system is large and is capable of 
specialization. It is entirely beyond one-room rural schools and 
practically all consolidated and classified rural and village 
schools. 

4. Special training , — ^A rather indefinable but considerable pro- 
portion of the feebleminded are capable of some vocational and 
musical education. The former helps to self-support and the 
latter to get the most out of life. Rural schools are poorlv pre- 
pared to give the time and specialization required to tram feeble- 
minded in these directions. 

^ Jvielhgmce Testing, 1927 . 240-65 
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5. Private supervision , — Subsequent to institutionalization and 
sterilization, superior morons require friendly and judicious super- 
vision and direction in their life out in society. At our present 
level of development in the care of feebleminded, anything like 
adequate supervision of this class out on the farms, save by pater- 
nal or employing farmers must be exceedingly limited. Social 
safety and the welfare of that class of defectives demands a con- 
siderable degree of such care. 

Segregation. — ^Various eugenic proposals relative to feeble- 
minded persons are before the public and by some are regarded 
as easy cure-alls. Segregation is often proposed as a sufficient 
remedy. At least two things are to be said of this. (1) Not all 
feebleminded require segregation. A goodly portion, if trained, 
can make their own way and ordinarily lead a safe and right life. 
(2) The cost of institutionalizing all of this class of population 
appears to be prohibitive. So far we have institutionalized only 
about a tenth and our states are already groaning under the burden 
of cost of providing physical plants and maintenancy. 

There is a general tendency in the nation for segregation of 
feebleminded persons in state supported institutions to overtake 
and exceed the capacity of those institutions. The federal Census 
report of 1928 on feebleminded and epileptics in institutions says: 
‘^The figures mdicate that the population of the institutions is 
slowly but definitely growing ahead of their capacity, the ratio 
to 100 of the capacity being 96 4 in 1926; 98 3 in 1927, and 100.5 
in 1928. The State with the highest ratio of patient population 
per 100 capacity in 1928 was Rhode Island, with 135.2, followed 
by Wyoming, 134 3 and New York, 114 7. States showing very 
low ratios were Alabama, 60.2; District of Columbia, 60.6; and 
Louisiana, 72 2.” ^ 

Sterilization. — Enthusiastic proponents of sterilization are apt 
to lead the unsophisticated to think that this is the solution for 
making the feebleminded safe for society. The writer has reviewed 
this matter at considerable length elsewhere and readers are 
referred to that place for his conclusions.^ Here we will have to 
rest the case with a few brief statements (1) Eugenic steriliza- 
tion seeks to stop the hereditary feebleminded from reproducing 
but since the non-hereditary feebleminded are so similar to the 

1 Feebleminded and Epilephcb in InMutions, 1923, U S Census Bureau, 1926. 

2 Gillette and Reinhardt, op, cit , Chapters 16 and 17. 
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others, it is practically impossible to identify, isolate, and sterilize 
them. To sterilize all feebleminded may be good social policy, 
but it IS as much euthemcs as eugenics and should be lecog- 
nized as such. Eugemcally, it is unjust to the non -hereditary 
feebleminded to sterilize them, although it may be the thing to 
do euthenically. 

If the feebleminded, whatever their origin, are unfit to try to 
rear families because of their handicap, then it might be good 
social policy to restrain all from reproducing by sterilization or 
by segregation. (2) Sterilization, or segregation for dial matter, 
cannot reach the great source of feeblemindedness by inheritance, 
namely normal carriers of that defect m and by means of the 
genes, the determiners of heredity. Geneticists now esi imate that 
only about one-tenth of hereditary feeblemindedness is due to 
feebleminded parents, the other being transmitted by “normal” 
persons. Since there is absolutely no method of detecting and 
restraining these from reproduction, sterilization of the one-tenth 
only slightly affects the oncoming source. It is estimated that 
such procedure would reduce feeblemindedness of the hereditary 
sort not more than some 15 per cent were it to be applied for 
generations. (3) The social mind is generally opposed lo applying 
sterilization to feebleminded yet. Although sterilization laws 
began to be passed in 1907 and 29 states had passed such laws by 
1929, not more than twelve or fifteen thousand operations had 
been performed by that date. Out of the million or more heredi- 
tary feebleminded who had existed during that time, the number 
appears a mere incident But the number of sterilizations is grow- 
ing considerably and the public may yet sanction it widely 
(4) Sterilization laws so far confine sterilization to feebleminded 
in institutions. Since only about one-tenth of our feebleminded 
are in institutions, it reaches but a small proportion of them 

From these various considerations, it becomes evident that 
we cannot depend upon sterilization to eliminate the unfit men- 
tal defectives from our midst or to greatly improve the situation 

Eugenic marriage laws. — ^Exaggerated statements as To what 
so-called eugenic marriage laws can accomplish in prevenLuig the 
appearance of hereditary feebleminded require that we consider 
the latter judiciously regarding their accomplishments and possi- 
bilities. It is the writer^s scientific judgment that they have been 
overrated as society protectors and renovators. Let us sum 
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up the present situation. (1) Most of our states have passed 
such laws, but they are practically inoperative ever3rwhere. 
(2) All except one or two states confine restrictions on applicants 
for marriage to detection of the presence of syphilis. This is com- 
monly stipulated for males only, females being exempt from 
physical examination. This cripples the law and renders it only 
partially efficient (3) Intensive and extensive studies of the opera- 
tion of eugenic marriage’^ laws in Wisconsin and North Dakota 
show that most of the doctors who are required to make the 
physical exammations take them as a joke, absolutely oppose 
them, are skeptical of their ability to accomplish anything, or 
comply with them perfunctorily.^ (4) The law of North Dakota 
is the most complex law of all of this kind It enumerates six kinds 
of examinations to be made by doctors. When physicians will not 
make thoroughly one kind only of examination of applicants, it 
is absurd to require a multiplicity. As a consequence, all such laws 
remain dead letters. 


CRIME 

Crime, society, and human nature. — Crime is an anti-social and 
illegal phenomenon of society and it is illegal because it is anti- 
social. However, there are many anti-social acts of individuals 
which are not yet illegal, and there are likewise a good many illegal 
acts which by some would not be regarded as anti-social. But 
crime is largely a matter of legal definition and one might say that 
if there were no laws there would be no criminals Crime is a social 
thing and a product of social development, in the sense that gov- 
ernment and law are also the utilitarian and protective agencies 
of an evolving society. Crime is a conduct matter and without 
human associates there would be no criminal activities Society 
erects acts and courses of activities into criminal offenses when they 
become injurious to fellow members. Traffic ordinances were un- 
thought of during pioneer and purely agricultural days but became 
highly essential when compact populations arrived and especially 
after rapid transportation developed. In many very backward pre- 
hterate groups of peoples, taboos are sufficient to protect private 
property against theft but today they would not work and we re- 
quire laws, courts, and police systems to protect our property rights. 

1 Gillette, J. M., “Insanity (and Feeble-mindednesa) m North Dakota,” Quart, 
J ourn. Univ. N, Dak , 6 * 139-64. 
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Rural and urban crime frequency. — Thero is no radical dif- 
ference m principle between rural and urban cniriinnlily but there 
is a striking contrast in the frequency with A\hich criminal offenses 
occur. The Census Bureau's publication on the piisoiici’s ante- 
cedents for the year 1923 relates to commil ments to and oltendcrs 
in state and federal prisons. It coA'oi'ed “all bul a negligible part 
of the major offenders committed” to piisons during the first pik 
months of that year. It also comprises “a substantial majorUiy 
of all major offenders convicted in the courts” during that 
period. According to this publicalion, urban commitments ate 
placed m ratio of 18.0 and ruial inhabit anfs have a j*atio of 
7 6 per 100,000 of the population. If wc repiesciit the ruiai 
ratio by 100, the urban ratio is 237. ''I'liis means that the ui'ban 
crime rate as measured by commitments is J37 per ccuit higher 
than the rural. 

According to the Census authorities, there aie tvo qualifications 
to consider regarding these rates. Fust, if is piobablc that th(^ 
urban ratio is understated, since cit.y or county jails and vork- 
houses are used to punish many prisoners \\ho in rural districts 
would be committed to state prisons Soc;ond, it. is also probable 
that some crimes which belong to rural areas gel reported as to\\n 
and city crimes. That is a small matter, howevei, m companion 
with the first one just mentioned It appears, tliercfou^, that the 
urban rates are too low rather than too high 

Rural and urban rates by offenses. — ^l^here is only on(^ class of 
offense in which the ratio of rural commitments to i')rison is higher 
than the urban, namely, the violation of liquor la,ws When the 
ratio per 100,000 of the population is held as 100, commitments 
from urban districts for such violation rate as 92. Holding the 
rural ratio for commitments at 100 m every case, th(i peiceiitage 
the urban is of the rural for the vaiious general classes of offenses 
is as follows: Grave homicide, 210; lesser homicide, 169, assault, 
233; robbery, 750; burglary, 354; larcieny and related offenses, 407 ; 
rape, 225; all other sex offenses, 350; violating di'ug laws, 3,600. 
It IS noteworthy that offenses against property, such as robbery, 
burglary, and larceny are much more likely offenses m city than 
in country. Evidently the environmental opportunity is 1hc 
larger causal factor. Much the same explanation for the differ- 
ences in drug and liquor law violations is applicable, except that 
opportunity for operating drug violaiions is greater in city and 
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that for carrying on illicit manufacture and bootlegging in country 
away from police espionage is larger.^ 

Crime and density of population. — E H. Sutherland holds that 
the crime rate varies directly with the density of population. We 
summarize the facts he arrays in support of his position. In the 
city of Chicago and its vicinity the frequency of burglary runs that 
way. For a certain chain store system during 1931-32, burglaries 
were committed against 56 5 per cent of the stores within the city 
and against 29 8 per cent of those within 25 miles of the center of 
the city. The percentage then gradually lessened with distance 
until at a distance of 100 to 125 miles it was only 6.2. The per- 
centage of stores of a drug store chain system burglarized in 
Chicago during the same time was 57.9 while in the environs it 
was only 21.4. Bank robberies were much more frequent in 
Chicago, East St. Louis, and Wichita than in their environs, the 
frequency diminishing with distance from center of city. He finds 
that arrests and commitments run m the same manner and reports 
that commitments in Canada occur after that fashion. The com- 
paratively high crime rate in the environs of cities is likely asso- 
ciated with the frequent occurrence of various kinds of resorts, 
such as roadhouses, gang headquarters, gambling places, etc. 
Kingberg is reported as having shown for Sweden that half the 
vagrants are born in country and half in city, but that their rate 
of migration from country to city is four times that of the migra- 
tion of population, while their rate of migration from city to 
country is only half that of the population movement. The 
opinion of Tonnies is given to the effect that systematic and 
professional crimes are largely urban phenomena while casual 
offenses and those of passion are more associated with rural 
populations. 

There are some facts, however, which are seemingly opposed 
to those just presented, although they may not be entirely incon- 
sistent with them. Thus the sub-committee of the New York 
State Crime Commission discovered no direct relation between 
crime rates and congestion of population in their investigations 
of areas in Manhattan Borough and in Kings County (Brooklyn). 
Concerning the former area, the report records: “No direct rela- 
tionship between of population and degree of delin- 

1 Residence and Pla.„ gf Prisoner's Antecedents^ U. S. Census Bureau, 

1929, pp. 4-13, 
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quency could be found/^ Regarding the Bangs County in(‘n Iluj 
report states: ^^There is no marked relationship betwedi 
quency and congestion. All the sanitary districts near [ho com- 
mercial district are congested, but m the seven sanitary {li^iri^'n 
remote from it, three non-congested and four congested arca^ had 
ratios for delinquency below the average. ^ 

It may well be, however, that the situation Just cited iiviy iiol 
be entirely similar to the situations depicted by Sutherla^'d, '•uku' 
New York City is more nearly a series of cities than it is o’u^ ce'i- 
tralized and systematically arranged city such as Chicago and (Ik) 
other referred to. 

Again, the Census tables for rural and urban crime rciiiO" ac- 
cording to class of population do not reveal any tendency for ('rune 
rates to vary according to size of populations. The urban mfio 
for commitment per 100,000 population runs as follows: f(U’ ])la(*os 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants, 22.5; for those of 25,000-100,000, 
28.6; for those of 10,000-25,000, 25.8; for those of 2,500- 10,000, 
28.4.2 rural rate, as we saw, is 7.6. There can be no cloiibi 
that these classes of places express a series of population (l( nsitus 
and we would expect that rates of commitment would expr^•^^ iho 
graduated situations if it is population density alone that acc'ounis 
for varying rates. 

Causes of low rural frequency. — The reason for the mor(' hn or- 
able showing of the agricultural districts is not, of course, dui in- 
herent moral superiority of farmers. Instead we may sugg( -t 
following conditioning factors : 

1. Fewer laws — Cities have more things in common to rogulaie, 
such as fire, streets, water, milk, garbage, etc., and have lo make 
many minute regulations to cover the danger points. The couuiry 
dweller may do things without being criminal which for ciiy 
dwellers are criminal. 

2. Fewer contacts in the country . — Where population i? con- 
gested, the points of contact between persons multiply enornic)n>ly, 
and give rise to irritations and provocations which may Ic'ad to 
acts of crime. 

3. Evil resorts in the city , — ^The cities are the resort of hou-cs of 
vice, gambling, saloons or their equivalents — all associated with 

1 Crime and the Community, Sub-commission on Causes and Effects of Cnino, 
Kept. N. Y. State Crime Commission, Albany, 1930, pp 28 and 32. 

* Residence and Place of Cnme, The Pnson&r's Antecedents, U, S. Census Buioau, 
1929, Table 1. 
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and breeders of crime. Since they are supported and patronized, 
it is inevitable that they breed more frequent crime. 

4. More opportunities for crime — The cities are congregating 
places for the backward classes, including the criminal class. There 
are better and more frequent opportunities in the cities for certain 
classes of crime, such as robbery, picking pockets, and the like, 
than in the country. The two go together and so increase the 
criminal rate. 

5. Difference in economic pressure — The economic pressure in 
the country is not so severe as in the city, and starvation generally 
stalks farther away in the future. The temptation to theft is conse- 
quently less frequent in proportion to the population. Further, the 
city IS the place where crime as a profession thrives, because of 
opportunities and the chances of escape. 

6. Difference in average age, — The average age in the cities is 
somewhat below that in the country More especially pertinent 
is the fact that a larger proportion of the city population is in the 
“criminal age” than in the country Hence, other things being 
equal, we should expect a somewhat higher criminal rate in the 
former than in the latter. 

7. Police patrol in cities. — Moreover there is a greater possi- 
bility of offenders being caught in cities than in the country. 
Police officers are numerous, the meshes of the law more tightly 
drawn. ^ 

Deficiencies in rural crime control. — ^While agricultural popula- 
tions are comparatively free from crime, yet there are apparent 
deficiencies in the protective and control system. One of the de- 
fects in the treatment of adult offenders consists in using jails as 
penitentiaries for the punishment of crimes Authorities on crime 
and penology insist that jails should be used only as detention 
places while prisoners are awaiting trial, never as penitentiaries. 
The evil at present lies in the fact, first, that there is seldom work 
of any sort provided for criminals serving sentence, with the result 
that deterioration m health and habits of industry is inevitable; 
second, that the innocent suspects and first offenders who are not 
at all or little prone to crime are thrown together with the con- 
firmed and vicious criminals and so subjected to humiliating dis- 
grace and danger of moral contamination. 

1 Gillm, J, L , “ Urban and Rural Criminality,” Criminology and Penology, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1936. 53-4, 
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Another backward condition refers to the diflBlculty of adminis- 
tering probation and parole in open country districts. Probation 
instead of imprisonment is highly desirable for those who commit 
light offenses and parole for dismissed offenders. Our plan for 
providing probation and parole officers and of exercising probation 
and parole in agricultural sections is generally very inadequate. 
Farming communities have a right to such services and the pro- 
tective and constructive results such services can yield. 

Rural districts are insufficiently guarded against certain kinds 
of criminal offenses perpetrated by outside individuals and 
agencies. The banks and stores of rural farm populations are ex- 
posed to armed and armored desperadoes who appear with machine 
guns, overawe and subjugate officials and bystanders, rob and 
pillage, frequently kill and maim, and by means of autos make a 
speedy and generally successful get-away. The local community is 
absolutely helpless against such depredations and possesses no 
competent organization or officials to prevent, cope with, or 
apprehend the offenders. The local police are untrained and 
therefore incompetent to protect their communities and to follow 
and detect the offenders. The county sheriff's office is anachro- 
nistic, filled by inexperienced and short term officials who possess 
no police, detective, or expert qualifications to cope with such 
emergencies. Some states are providing state constabularies who 
are equipped and organized to meet emergencies and provided for 
quick and rapid movement. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What statistical evidence is there that society is or is not deeply menaced 
by the rapid increase of its defective classes? 

2. If deaf-mutes and the blind are distributed to rural and urban populations 
in proportion to the weight of those populations in the nation, how many 
of each would rural districts have? - 

3. Compare the outlook and limitations of those two classes regarding 
(a) vocations and occupations, (b) education, (c) becoming self-supporting. 

4. Compare the two classes as to possibility of preventing their occurrence. 

5. Distinguish between insanity,’^ feeblemindedness, and epilepsy. 

6. (a) Justify the use of the term insanity to represent all types of mental 
illness, (b) Is the case similar to the use of any common noun or abstract 
term such as man, crime, dog, disease? 

7. (a) Is the rapid increase of inmates of hospitals a certain proof that 
insanity increases faster than the population? (b) Discuss the bearing of 
changing attitudes, developing facilities, urbanization, changing age 
composition on the question. 
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8. What is the advantage of placing insanity on a ratio basis for purposes of 
comparison with time or of groups'^* 

9 Compare rural and urban ratios of first admissions, (a) in time, 1910 and 
1933, (b) by divisions, (c) by states, (d) by classes of population 

10. Why should there be such gieat variations m latios in the different and 
neighboring areas? 

11 Inspect Table 34 and bring out the salient features 

12. Inspect Figure 28 and locate the chief points of difference between rural 
and urban insanity. 

13. Compare native whites, foreign born whites, and negroes as to rural-urban 
insanity. 

14- What are the deficits in the care of the insane? 

15. What contributions to the care of the insane would be secured by the 
adoption of the following courses: (a) wider distribution of hospital facil- 
ities? (b) wide distribution of psychopathic provisions? (c) general provi- 
sion for voluntary commitment? (d) viewing insanity as a natural disease? 

16. (a) What classes of feebleminded are there? (b) what is their probable 
comparative frequency? (c) how would a knowledge of this be helpful m 
attempting social care and control of the feebleminded? 

17. Suppose there is 1 feebleminded person in each 200 of the population and 
suppose such peisons occui in rural and urban areas in proportion to the 
weight of those populations m the nation, then how many will there be of 
(a) rural feebleminded, (b) rural idiots, (c) rural imbeciles, (d) rural 
morons? 

18. (a) What proportion of all feebleminded are in institutions? (b) What 
proportion would be from rural areas? 

19. How do rural and urban first admissions of feebleminded compare for 
(a) the nation, (b) divisions and states? (c) Do these ratios express the 
actual comparative frequency or the comparative power of adjustment to 
society m the contrasted populations? 

20. (a) How do rural and urban communities compare as to the proportion of 
the three feebleminded classes committed to institutions? (b) Do the 
differences likely express the relative difficulties in dealing with such 
classes? 

21. What are some of the special problems rural areas face in deahng with the 
feebleminded? 

22. Discuss the limitations of segregation as an exclusive method of control 
of feeblemmded persons. 

23. What are the limitations of sterilization as an exclusive method of social 
control of the feeblemmded relative to (a) the scientific understanding and 
ability to control the hereditary processes, (b) justness of sterilization of 
all such peisons to catch the hereditary ones, (c) control of the sources of 
feeblemindedness, (d) popular attitudes on sterilization, (e) general 
sterilization of feeblemmded as a social policy? 

24. Discuss the competency of “eugenic marriage laws” as a protective 
device against the feebleminded. 

25. (a) In what sense is crime purely a legal phenomenon? (b) Would we be 
justified m abolishing law in order to abolish crime? 
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26. (a) How do general rural and urban crime ratch as judged by commitments 
to prison compare? (b) Do the figures cover the essential fact'^ ? 

27. Compare rural and urban commitment rates for the various classes of 
crimes. 

28. Discuss the reasons why urban rates ai c higher than i ui al 

29. (a) Do the facts conclusively -^how that crime rates vai v diicctly according 
to density of population (b) In so far the\ do, is it likch to be density' 
in itself or its associates which account foi the leK^'iill"*’ 

30. Evaluate the competency as crime contiol agencies ol (a) jails, ni) pie^^ent 
probation and parole systems, (c) local police and county shculT^ 

31 Read Haynes, “Rural Police and Iowa Vigilance Committee Plan," ^ and 
discuss the Iowa Vigilance Commit loo Plan of protecting luial communities 
against raiding robbers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SCHOOL AND EDUCATION 

VALUE AND FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 

The tendency in civilized society during recent times has been 
to place increasing emphasis upon education and, especially, to 
hold the state responsible for the establishment and support of 
schools for the young. Whether rightly or wrongly, the public 
has come to believe that the undertaking by governmental au- 
thority to “educate'^ each succeeding generation by means of 
these agencies is a necessary and vital function. 

Function of state education. — ^The function of state education 
as distinguished from private undertakings appears to be, to 
put it in very general terms, to qualify the developing individuals 
to take their places in organized society in a competent manner, 
to carry on its activities smoothly and efficiently, to preserve its 
spirit, continue its type of culture, and to be able to discharge 
the duties of citizens intelligently and conscientiously. This can 
be made more specific by indicating the points on which progressive 
educators are placing emphasis today. 

It is generally agreed that all persons should be economically 
productive. Each member of society should be able to contribute 
his own support, to provide for that of his family and, in addition, 
contribute to that of the unfortunate classes. Consequently, every- 
one should know how to do something useful, to grow, mine, or 
make something, or to perform some needed service or task. And 
since society is constituted of vocational structures, or interests, 
whatever else it may be, this means that every individual should 
be trained to a vocation. The schools of every community, natu- 
rally, would seek to qualify the young for the calhngs which the 
majority of the citizenry are likely to follow. In a simple, undif- 
ferentiated society, such as that found in the country, the clew 
to what the majority of individuals will probably do is easily 
discovered, since the dominant and immediate interest there is 
agriculture. 
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Vocational aspects. — As a consequence of this widely accepted 
and well-established belief, we might infer that country schools 
should place great emphasis on the study of matters pertinent to 
agricultural production. For the men who operate the farms this 
would mean a specific study of raising crops and stock, of machines 
in order to be able to operate and repair them, of the best methods 
of constructing fences, buildings, wells, and so on; and, if the 
school course is extensive enough, of the simpler phases of market- 
ing produce, managing the farm, and other problems connected 
with production. For the women it would mean a study of the 
productive functions farm women have to perform, such as the 
choice, preparation, and conservation of foods, planning of homes, 
choice of home equipment, care of furnishings, care of the sick, 
and child study and care of children, including attention to their 
ailments and proper feeding. 

It goes without saying that the methods of training in 
these directions should consist of a combination of technical 
instruction, practical application or use, and social insight. 
Mere technical information apart from practice work, while 
perhaps better than nothing, comes far short of training for a 
vocation. 

Neither can there be any doubt that the heart of rural education 
is the attainment of a scientific understanding of farming, domestic 
processes, and farm life. This follows from the fact that the great 
attainments of modern society have been the consequence of 
scientific analysis, of discovery, and of inventions founded upon 
them. In every field of life further advances can be hoped for 
only as scientific workers push their work further into the unknown 
and the masses of workers in those fields learn to assimilate and 
make use of their discoveries. Probably one of the most needed 
thmgs in rural life is the popularization of what science has learned 
about the production of crops and stock and the application of 
domestic economy to the home. And almost as important is the 
study and understanding of the conditions in society which de- 
termme markets and prices, taxes and interest rates, the policies 
of political parties, the relation of classes in society to each other, 
and the local community affairs. How this popularization of 
scientific information is to be brought about anywhere, and in 
the country in particular, constitutes one of the great problems 
educators must meet and solve. 
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Value of education. — It is assumed that not many persons would 
question the worth of education. Nevertheless a few indications 
of its value may not be amiss. 

1 Money value — (a) Industrial produciivity vanes according to 
degree of education. The rank among the nations of the w^orld 
in per capita productivit 3 ^ also expresses thcar rank in ediicationaJ 
investments and attainments The same is tiue of the common- 
wealths of the United States In 1898-99, if extent of per caxiita 
schooling in Tennessee is represented by 20 8, that of the nation 
would be expressed by 30 5 and that of iMassachuseits by 48.7. 
When placed on the statistical basis, the coefficients of per 
capita productivity in the same area^ in order were 21.3, 30.9, 
and 47.7. 

(b) Per capita wealth of nations and of our ‘^latc's follows the 
same pattern. This might be expected, since w'ealth is ihe result 
of productivity. But it is remarkable liow closely indexes of edu- 
cation and of per capita wealth march 'shoulder to shoulder Wealth 
in our nation has increased somewhat in proportion to the dlffu^lon 
of education, although the increase is orih'- parth’' due 1o the lat- 
ter factor. The per capita weaHh accumulated liere between 
1492 and 1820, a period of 368 ^Tars, was S514, betw’eeu I860 
and 1894, a period of 34 years, it rose to 81,318, and now’ 
it is estimated at about 82,200. Such facts give plausibility 
to the pithy saying of the United States Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Commission that “from the neck down 3 ’'ou may 
be worth $1.50 a day; from j^our nock up 3 "C)ii ina}’ be w’orlh 
any price. 

In all these cases it is possible to assert that education is quite 
as much effect as cause; that wheie productnitv and wealth 
abound, lavish expenditures for schools aie possible Yes, that 
is true. As in many other social situations, it is a case of first 
one and then the other Alore education means more pro- 
ductivity, more wealth, and more wealth means moie monej^ 
for education But in the long run, it is Ihe d(‘\elopment of 
intelligence by means of education that is ihe ultimately signifi- 
cant causal factor. 

2. Education seems to spell success . — If the appearance of a name 
in Whois Who is an index of success, then it is clear that education 
is either a cause or an accompaniment of success. This is made 
evident by the accompanying table. 
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TABLE 37 


Per Cent of General Population and “Notables Appearing in 
Who's Who in America Having Education op Specified Grade ^ 


Grade of Education 

General Population 

Notables 

College training 

87 

77 1 

High school training 

25 1 

14.1 

Common school training 

61 1 

8.5 

With no training 

7 1 

0.3 


3. Association of education and farm conveniences , — Both pos- 
sibly may be the outcome of wealth conditions but the accompany- 
ing graph, Figure 29, illustrates their correlation. 

Short Conrse 


For Cent Common School In Agriculture High School College 



Fig 29. — ^Education and farm improvements, 825 Wisconsin farms. {Op- 
portunity Monograph^ U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation Series, No. 33, p 4. 
Based on a study made by the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin.) 

Those who took short courses in agriculture or were high school 
graduates made more home improvements than those from com- 
mon schools, while the improvements introduced by college grad- 
uates were double the number of those made by the former. 

GENERAL RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
In order to understand rural education, we shall resort to two 
procedures: first, survey the rural educational field at large in the 

^ American Child, Nov , 1924* 6. 
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nation, and second, give some of tlie outstanding results of an 
intensive survey of the situation in one rural state For the first, 
the general situation, we shall use data for the decade ending 1929, 
unless otherwise specified, because it was a fairly normal pcaiod. 
This Will be supplemented vith a brief notice of rural schools in 
depression, or abnormal times 

The typical rural school. — Tlie typical American rural school is 
characterized as follows: It is a one-story frame building about 
twenty-four by thirty-two feel m size, painted dingil}^- if at all, 
with one or two doors in one end, and luiving two or tlnec windows 
in each of two sides. The teacher’s desk is ai; one end on a small 
platform and is faced by the non-ad.iustabli' seats of the pupils. 
The school equipment is a blackboard or two, ofti'ii poor or out 
of repair, a few school chaiis and maps, possibly a dictionary and 
a globe, and a meager library or none at all. The one loom is 
heated by an unjacketed sto\’e and is without ventilation devices. 
The school grounds consist of an acre of land, commonly without 
trees, shrubs, or beautification, unfcnced or with a rough fence, 
and often grown to weeds. The toilet provisions con‘5ist of outside 
latrines, generally disgracefully filthy and carved or written over 
with salacious figures and words 

This typical school is without experimental plats, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, and domestic science provisions. Cottages for housing 
teachers are unthought of and school boards seldom find homes 
for teachers. The majority of the 250,000 open-country teachers 
board and lodge m the school district wlieie they leach, but about 
18 per cent live outside of the community. The living conditions 
of these teachers are generally unsatisfactory. In the average 
county of Wisconsin, 80 per cent of the country tc'acheis are re- 
ported as being dissatisfied with the boarding and lodging facilities. 
Approximately 20 or 25 per cent of rural teachers arc male and 
about 18 per cent of the men and vomen teachers are niaiiied 

It is true that a goodly percentage of our rural schools arc vastly 
better than indicated above, hut it is also true that an equal per- 
centage are very much worse It is scarcely to bo wondered at 
that teachers who think of their work as a calling of dignity and 
worth, and who have ideals of efficiency, do not rush in dimes 
to man this rural institution 

Small schools. — Of the 375,000 teachers employed m rural 
schools, 168,000 are found in one-room schools and another 32,087 
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teach in consolidated schools ^ The preponderating majority of 
the one-room schools are undoubtedly located outside villages and 
probably the majority of consolidated schools are in the open 
country proper. Thus it is likely that not far from half of the 
rural teachers are to be found outside hamlets and villages 

A recent study finds that there are still multitudes of one-room 
schools with exceedingly few pupils enrolled. For the nation there 
are 7,000 schools with 5 or less pupils, and 1,000 with only 1 or 2. 
New York state has 21 schools with 1 pupil each and 740 schools 
with 5 or less each The data for North Dakota are given later. 
Of the 217,000 rural schools of the nation, 153,000 are one-room 
schools, of which 10,000 are m Illinois, 6,000 m Kentucky, and 
6,745 in Minnesota, 

These small one-room schools have almost invariably bad re- 
sults. They mean all-round inefficiency and waste. The following 
are some of the undesirable consequences: 

1. A multiplicity of classes for the one teacher . — A teacher having 
eight grades to cover is obliged to teach from 20 to 40 classes each 
day, with an average of 10 minutes or less to devote to a class. 
In the 55 counties studied by the Umted States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, with 2,944 teachers reporting, 66 per cent of the teachers 
held from 22 to 35 recitations daily. This is probably typical for 
the nation. Such a situation means little attention to individuals 
and hasty and superficial work. 

2. Teaching a great variety of subjects in all their gradations from 
the first to the eighth grade .' — In the larger cities, the tendency is 
toward specialization of subjects, and even smaller cities and vil- 
lages have special teachers for special subjects, such as music, 
drawing, writing, and physical training. At most, a teacher has 
but one grade to consider and teach, with some hope of compre- 
hending the fitting pedagogical principles involved. But the rural 
teacher cannot be highly efficient when general and special sub- 
jects to the number of a dozen or more in all their eight years of 
gradation are to be understood and taught, involving as it does, 
presumably, specialization to the extent of 75 to 100 as compared 
with the 8 to 12 of the one-grade teacher of city schools, 

3. Lack of stimulus among pupils . — The small number of pupils 
in the rural schools greatly lessens the benefits which come from 

^ Summers, Alex, Salaries of Rural Teachers and Length of School Term m 
]J, S Bur Ed Rural School Lejafiet, No, 39, pp. 1-2. 
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competition, emulation, and suggestion, for the fullest and most 
fruitful operation of which m the class and school considerable 
groups are requisite. 

4. Small attendance cripples play of the organized kind. — Organ- 
ized play requires a considerable number of pupils of about the 
same age, and so it is generally impossible in country schools to 
play baseball, football, or even volley ball. Without the advan- 
tages of organized play, country children lose much valuable play- 
ground training, such as co-oporation, subordination of the in- 
dividual to the play group, responsibility for a gn'en function, 
and leadership, besides the ph^^sical assets of spc'ed, accuracy, 
skill, staying qualities, and so on. 

6. Impeding decenlrahzaUon. — Along with the above situation 
go 153,000 one-room teachers, 127,244 school districts, and 424,000 
school board members. 

School attendance and length of term. — The efficiency of a 
school system may be meiisiucd in part by the percentage of 
attendance, regularity of attendance, and the length of the school 
term per year. 

1. Average numerical attendance. — School attendance of rural 
farm children is below that of urban and of rural non-farm popu- 
lations. In 1930, t.lie per cent attendance of urban children 7 to 
13 years of age was all classes, 97 3, native wlute, 97 7, foreign 
born white, 97.5, negro, 94 2, other raco-^, 90 9. The peicentage 
attendance of rural non-farm children for those groups m the same 
order was: 95.0, 96 2, 97.5, 86 6, and S3 8. The rural farm per- 
centages of attendance m the same wav were. 92.1, 94.8, 97.0, 
82.9, and 66.5. The per cent aliondanec of persons 5 to 20 years 
of age at the same date was Urban, 72 3; rural non-farm, 69.3, 
and rural farm, 66 4 About the same proportionate differences 
appear for the racial groups, except foreign born attendance stands 
highest among rural non-farm people at 58.1 per cent as against 
an urban 55.6 and a rural farm, 50.6.^ 

It is likely that weather conditions and distance from school go 
far to explain the differences for the first age group, while child 
labor obtaming in the cotton, tobacco, and small fruit regions of 
the South, the long distance to go to school, together wnth child 
labor in the beet fields of the mountain states, help account for the 
difference in the later years 

^ U. S Census, 1930, Populatwn, II, Chap. 12, Table 10. 
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2. Days^ attendance . — The attendance in rural schools may be 
further measured by the length of school year. The average num- 
ber of days school is held is 147 for one-teacher schools, 149 in 
two-teacher schools, 147 m three-teacher schools of open country, 
and 158 in consolidated schools The one-teacher schools of 26 
states have terms of less than 160 days. The range in the South 
is from 100 days in Arkansas to 137 in Virginia; in the North from 
145 in Missouri to 158 days in Maine and Ohio. In 11 states the 
length of term in one-teacher schools is less than 7 months, in 5 
of the 7 the average being under 6 months. The average length of 
term is under 160 days in the two-teacher schools of 18 states, the 
three-teacher unconsolidated schools of 15 states, and consolidated 
schools in 12 states ^ Small-grain raising in the Dakotas and similar 
areas, beet raising in Michigan, Colorado, and other mountain 
states, and cotton raising in the Carolinas and like districts serve 
to keep the children of working age, boys especially, out of school 
several months a year. 

3 Irregularity . — The attendance at school is accompanied with 
great irregularity. A page from a school register for January and 
February, 1920, in a typical school district surveyed by the Bureau 
of Education, shows that only 3 pupils out of an enrollment of 75 
had a perfect record; 2 were absent a day each, 1, two days, 8, four 
days; 5, five days, 8, six days; 4, seven days, 6, eight days; 3, nine 
days; 4, eleven days; 2, twelve days, 1, thirteen days; 2, fourteen 
days; 5, fifteen days; and 12, more than fifteen days, the highest 
being thirty-eight days out of a possible forty. One state found that 
it cost $40,000 a year to reteach children who fail in the grades 
because of irregular attendance. The vicious circle is: irregular 
attendance leads to retardation; retardation leads to elimination, 
and elimination leads to permanent child labor. 

The investigations of the National Child Labor Committee into 
the farm work of children to discover its effect on education covered 
seven states: the two leading tobacco states. North Carolina and 
Kentucky; the two leading cotton states, Alabama and Oklahoma; 
the two leading sugar beet states, Michigan and Colorado; and 
Maryland, a leading strawberry state. It found that not only was 
there a large percentage of children of school age who never at- 
tended school but that the attendance of another large percentage 
was irregular, due to children entering late and dropping out early 

1 Summers, Alex, op oit., p. 11. 
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and to absence during winter months. The attendance record of 
23,000 children of Colorado, Kentucky, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, and Alabama showed that 8,835 were farm-workers — did farm 
work during school — who had already missed thirty-six days of 
the school year when the investigation was made and that other 
absentees — those out for illness, housework, etc. — had missed 
twenty-three days. To get the records, the investigators had to 
visit schools before the close of the spring term, and so the records 
are conservative. 

Great difficulty is found everywhere in enforcing compulsory 
attendance laws outside of cities. Many farmers hold education in 
light esteem and are careless about children's attendance. Also, a 
widespread tendency exists to view children as an economic asset 
to be used whenever needed, and to regard school as a secondary 
consideration. A tobacco farmer whose four children, ranging from 
seven to twelve years of age, were working in the field instead of 
attending school, said: '^That's the advantage of the tobacco crop 
— every child is a hand." Many county superintendents in north- 
ern states recognize the impossibility of enforcement at busy 
seasons and some even advise farmers that leniency in enforcement 
will be exercised at such times. The farmers' vote is very essential 
to getting elected to the superintendency. 

Illiteracy. — ^There is a direct connection between the illiteracy 
of the nation and deficient rural-school attendance. The illiteracy 
among the native born population 10 years old and over is about six 
times as great in the country as in the cities; and it is four times as 
great among native born of native born parentage as among native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. In Ohio a rural survey re- 
vealed that the 18 counties in the southeastern part of the state are 
the most American in population and yet exhibit the highest 
illiteracy in the state. Spike and Lawrence counties having an illit- 
eracy of 8 to 12 per cent. The foreign born make a far better show- 
ing than the native stock in this respect. It is also in this section of 
the state that most debasing and immoral conditions obtain.^ 

The United States Children's Bureau made an intensive study 
of rural children in a highland and a lowland county of North 
Carolina. These counties were deemed typical of highland and 
lowland sections of not only that state but all the Southern states. 
The highland county has an exclusively white population, the low- 

1 Gill and Pinohot, Six Thousand Country Churches, Chap. IV. 
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land county is made up about equally of whites and negroes, and 
the dominant crop is cotton. In the latter county, about 1 white 
child in 10 between the ages of ten and twenty and about 1 negro 
child in 3 had not learned to read and write. In the highland 
county, with a white population, about one-third of the children 
of that age could not read or write. The state has a compulsory 
attendance law for children between eight and fourteen years of 
age for four months in the year; but it is not enforced. 

Mere literacy, the ability to read strugghngly and slowly; is of 
little importance. Only when reading is a facile accomplishment, 
yields pleasure because of the information gained and becomes a 
useful tool for education or business is it of considerable conse- 
quence. Consequently we do not know just how much significance 
statistics of illiteracy and literacy carry, what proportion of the 
literates really are able to and do employ reading systematically 
for pleasure and gain. However, they are of undoubtedly large 
importance and we employ a few which appear helpful. 

In 1930, there were 13 states m which 10 per cent or more of 
foreign born urbanites ten years of age or more were illiterate, the 
range being from 10 5 m two states to 16.1 in Delaware. The 
number of states having 10 per cent or more rural farm foreign 
born of that age illiterate was 18, with a percental range from 10 in 
Arkansas to 36.2 in Louisiana. Similarly the number of states so 
characterized for the rural non-farm population was 10 and the 
illiteracy percental range was from 10.3 in Illinois to 24.7 in Loui- 
siana. In the same way we depict the negro illiteracy situation for 
the same age group, number of states and percental range. Urban: 
11 states, with a range from 10 in Arkansas to 20.7 in South Caro- 
lina; rural farm: 18 states, with a range from 11 2 in Oklahoma to 
31.1 in Alabama; rural non-farm: 20 states, with a percental illit- 
eracy range from 11.5 in Iowa to 31.8 in South Carolina. We see 
that in number of states and percentage of illiteracy rural farm 
populations rate lowest.^ 

Irregular attendance produces two distinct results: (1) wasted 
time for all the school children, due to the necessity of readjusting 
classes to meet the needs of late comers and irregulars. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of South Carolina estimates 
this waste at one-third. (2) Studies in many states indicate that 
retardation is largely due to absenteeism and irregularity. Retar- 
^ ?7. /S. Census^ 1980^ Pojmlationy II, Chap. 13, Table 19. 
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dation in the country schools that have been studied averages from 
25 to 50 per cent of the school enrollment; and irregular attendance, 
due to home and farm work, is the major cause. ^ 

Lack of articulation with local life. — Generally speaking, few 
states and few rural schools have moved to connect properly and 
adequately school studies and activities with the farming com- 
munity. It is surprising to discover to what a slight extent rural 
schools are conscious of their surroundings and how recently the 
few states which recognize the relation of education to the com- 
munity interests and activities have taken action. Nature study, 
in which the country is so abundantly rich, is commonly ignored — 
at least the kind which expresses the locality. Agriculture is re- 
quired in the rural schools of but a dozen states. Domestic science 
is a recent innovation, yet the farm home is near the prime source 
of food. Literature and history are remote from farm life as yet, 
and leadership studies, such as rural sociology and rural economics, 
are practically unknown 

But if education is of value for practical social purposes, it 
should have a vital bearing on those matters which most concern 
human beings who are being trained in the schools — and those 
vital matters are to be found in the surroundings where they work 
and live. With studies which seem remote from any practical 
interest and which are taught by immature, poorly trained, and 
unintelligent teachers, it is not remarkable that country children 
receive so little stimulus toward taking up farm life and so much 
impetus to leave it. 

Preparation of teachers. — Of the 365,000 village and rural 
teachers m the United States prior to the war, only one-fourth were 
males, and the percentage of male teachers was rapidly declining. 
The overwhelming majority of teachers were under twenty-one 
years of age and at least 100,000 were from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age. At least, 1,000,000 children were xmder teachers who had an 
eighth-grade education or less. A large proportion of the 365,000 
teachers had not completed a high school education. 

In his investigation of the efficiency of rural teachers m fifty-five 
typical counties. Dr. Foght discovered that 4 per cent of the 2,941 
teachers reporting had less than eight years of elementary prepara- 
tion; that 32.3 per cent had had no professional preparation; and 
that only 20 per cent had attended schools making a specialty of 

1 The A?7ierican Chil4, May, 1920. 80-3. 
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preparing rural teachers for their work. Recent findings of the 
Federal Office of Education are that of the 61,000 one-room rural 
teachers, from five to six thousand have had only one year school- 
ing, and another approximate 4,000 had only two years schooling 
above elementary grades. This means that about 12 or 13 per cent 
of the 153,000 one-room teachers are teaching with only a very 
scant preparation. The instruction given by these young, im- 
mature, inexperienced, poorly educated, and largely unintelligent 
teachers can be of only the lowest quality; and in the larger aspects 
of the influence they should wield, they stand at the zero point 

Rural teachers are birds of passage. — The investigation by 
Foght found an average teaching experience of 45 school months, 
which was divided among 3.4 schools, or about 13 months per 
school For the entire United States, the estimated average stay 
of rural teachers in a place is two years and for the majority it is 
considerably less. No sustained undertakings can be executed nor 
real leadership influences exercised by such migrants. 

Teachers’ wages, — ^The wages of rural teachers are commonly 
much less than those of such skilled workers as carpenters, black- 
smiths, and less even than those of farm hands and unskilled work- 
ers. By regarding the median salary of one-teacher rural schools 
as 100, we secure the following results. The median salary of the 
other types of schools in 1930 was greater than that of one-teacher 
schools by the following percentages* two-teacher, 5.2; open- 
country, three or more teachers, 24,5; rural consolidated, 31 6, 
village, three or more teachers, 48.2; cities 2,500 to 5,000, 47.5; 
cities 5,000 to 10,000, 66.4; cities 10,000 to 20,000, 81 1; cities 
30,000 to 100,000, 104.1; cities of more than 100,000, 188.7. The 
median salary in the same order for the same school types in 1930 
in dollars was: 788, 829, 980, 1,037, 1,157, 1,162, 1,303, 1,428, 1,609, 
and 2,118 The data for city schools are for elementary schools 
only. The median rural school salary was 926 and the median ele- 
mentary city school salary was 1771, or almost twice as large. 
The median salary of big city elementary teachers was 125 per cent 
greater than that in one-teacher rural schools.^ 

The lowest wages are paid in the Southern states. In 1924, for 
the one-teacher schools, from 20 to 62 per cent of the teachers in 
one-room schools received under $300 a year, Mississippi standing 

I Nat Ed. Ass’n Research Bulletins, No, 1, June, 1921-22. 17, 1925, Vol. Ill* 15; 
1931. Vol IX 167. 
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lowest with 61 8 per cent. In California, the state of highest 
salaries, about 88 per cent of the rural teachers of one-teacher 
schools received $1,200 or more 

A study of real wages for a number of different groups m the 
United States, covering the period 1890 to 1924, indicates that the 
pay of teachers rose more than that for other groups of workers. 
When placed on a wage index number basis, the wage index for 
some of the groups for 1890 and 1924 were as follows: teachers, 46 
and 243, manufacturing, 76 and 217; transportation, 71 and 200; 
all groups (including a number besides those given here), 71 and 
205.1 

These conclusions might leave the impression that teachers are 
overpaid. Instead of this being true it is most probable that the 
great majority of teachers, especially rural teachers, are underpaid. 
Beside the facts we have already furnished, we must take into 
consideration the following conditions which would modify the 
situation: (1) The pay of teachers in comparison with that of other 
workers was inequitably low at the earlier period; (2) the length of 
the school year has increased greatly since then; (3) the rapid 
growth of high schools and higher institutions of learnmg, with a 
relatively large number of more highly paid workers, has had the 
effect of raising the average emolument for all teachers; (4) prepa- 
ration and cost for same have steadily increased. 

Considering the fact that the demands made on teachers for 
preparation, for “keeping up^^ in their calling, and for respectable 
appearance have increased, and that their work is limited to but a 
portion of the year, it is evident that teachers are about the lowest 
paid class of all workers. No one has a right to criticize them for 
immaturity, lack of training, inefficiency, and transiency so long 
as they are paid less than day laborers. 

Teacher supply and turnover. — Low salaries, insecurity of 
tenure, and non-professional feminization of the rural schools lead 
mevitably to a heavy turnover in teachers During 1918-19, prob- 
ably 40 per cent of teachers left the “profession,” and there was a 
felt shortage. By 1925, teacher training and high schools were just 
about able to meet the annual losses. A 1934 estimate is to the 
effect that one- and two-teacher rural schools need about 65,000 
new teachers annually to keep the teaching ranks filled. During 

1 Douglass, Paul H , “The Movement of Real Prices,” Amer, Econ. Rev , Vol 16, 
Mar , 1926, Supplement, p 50. 
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normal times the social forces at work in our nation undoubtedly 
tend to select inferior teachers for rural schools. Unless teacher 
preparation highly specializes for urban and rural school work, new 
candidates for teaching places will practically always locate m 
towns and cities if given a chance. The able and ambitious rural 
teachers m open country gravitate into non-rural schools, into 
business and other professions, or into matrimony. There are many 
able young people who enter rural school work but their stay there 
is brief. The schools are constantly robbed of the more efficient. 
And the attitude of many little district directors hastens the out- 
movement. Petty graft, intolerance, inconsiderateness, unappre- 
ciativeness are frequent traits of local school boards. 

The social forces and conditions mentioned above help to ex- 
plain low rural teacher wages. Besides those there are others. In 
considerable sections of the nation and in some farming sections 
of every state and many counties, the population is impoverished 
and the taxpaying capacity is meager. Without a transformation 
in nature or population or an equalization of school funds on a 
state or county basis, low class schools and salaries are bound to 
continue. Then there are many farmers who view taxation for 
school purposes in a niggardly way. Accustomed to economize in 
order to make the small income meet all purposes, accustomed to 
poor houses and poor home equipment, with little knowledge of 
what goes on m the educational world and little competitive 
stimulus from other educational communities, with rather a poor 
opinion of educators and educated people, and being somewhat 
inclined to rate teachers having considerable training as they rate 
unskilled farm hands, farmers see no good reason for making 
additional investments in the neighborhood school. As a matter 
of fact, cities and towns pay a very much higher tax rate for 
school purposes than do country districts. There the citizens think 
more generously about education, partly because the members of 
the school board are likely to be more highly educated than those 
on country boards, partly because they have enlightened advisers, 
and partly for the reason that neighboring and rival cities are ad- 
vancing their schools and they do not want to be left in second place. 

The depression and the schools. — ^The depression has visited 
heavy penalties on our schools and on rural schools along with 
the rest. Public school funds shrank from approximately 2 billion 
dollars for the school year ending 1930 to 1,5 billion for that ending 
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1934. For the scholastic year, 1933-34, 7,000,000 childrea had a 
shortened term and 2,280,000 had no school at all. Of those with 
a shortened term 5,245,000 had an 8-month term, 1,423,582 had 
a 6-7-month term, and 804,582 had a 4-5-month term. About 

40.000 fewer teachers were employed m 1934 than in 1933 and 

60.000 fewer than in 1932. Salaries of teachers have been slashed 
from 10 to 20 per cent in many states and in the plains and moun- 
tain states from 25 to over 50 per cent. In 1930 the average rural 
teacher received $900 a year; in 1933-34, $750. In that last year 

40.000 rural teachers received an average wage of $500. The 
average wage for rural negro teachers m 1930 was $388 which was 
cut to much smaller proportions by 1934, while some rural negro 
teachers got as little as $100 a year or less.^ 

These are only the statistical symptoms of what has happened 
to our schools We have to think beneath them of run-down school 
plants and appliances, decline m quality of teachers by squeezing 
out many superior ones, lowered standards of education, lessened 
vigor and verve of school life and educational process, loss of 
educational morale, discouraged communities and decreasing 
appreciation of schooling for their children meanwhile, and other 
breakdowns. It will require much time to repair this deterioration 
and regain the old status even after prosperity has returned again. 

NEGEO EDUCATION 

Since the bulk of the negroes are rural (56.3 per cent), statements 
about negro schools in general in the South where four-fifths of 
that race live will fairly well represent negro rural education, with 
some discounting because of superior urban schools. The South 
spends $12.75 per negro pupil enrolled in school, $44.31 per white 
pupil enrolled, while the nation spends $90 per pupil of its total 
enrollment. In a heavily populated negro state the situation is 
even more extreme. “Georgia spends an average of $35.42 for 
each white child and $6.38 for each colored pupil. Similar figures 
for Mississippi are $45.34 against $5.45.” In these two states, 
which comprise about one-eighth of all negroes, about 6 per cent 
as much is spent for schooling of negro children as the nation 
spends on children’s education.^ Value of school plant in the South 

1 Amadon, Beulah, “Schools m the Red,” Survey Graphic, June, 1934 266—70 
and 295-6. 

2 Embree, E R, Survey Graphic, Nov, 1934 538, in “Every Tenth Pupil,” 
pp. 638-41 and 574-5. 
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averages $157 per white pupil and $37 per negro pupil. The aver- 
age white teacher salary in thirteen Southern states is $901 and 
that of colored teachers is $423. In places, the school term is only 
three months with a teacher salary of $25 a month, some $10 of 
which goes for board and room. The average academic training of 
negro teachers is a seventh-grade education, few are properly 
equipped, some are entirely illiterate Homes are poor and without 
books, except the Bible, the majority of pupils coming from 
tenant, generally cropper families. Many schoolhouses are in- 
describably poor, without any equipment whatever. The average 
age of third-grade children runs from 10 in the best schools to 13 
m the worst, with examples of a range from 8 to 21 

The depression has visited a terrible blow to many negro schools, 
inevitably. They and their resources are so meager ^^that even a 
little recession threatens” their very existence. 

The provisions for higher negro education is even more scanty. 

While many Southerners still oppose on principle any higher 
education for negroes, recent years have seen a great change of 
attitude in this as in many other questions that concern this race. 
Every Southern state now maintains at least one institution of col- 
lege grade for negroes, a 'land-grant college,' which receives federal 
as well as state support.” They largely tram for teaching and for 
^'sloppy ” agricultural and mechanic arts courses, but are the begin- 
ning of institutions that may develop into strength and efficiency.^ 

INTENSIVE CASE STUDY, BURAD SCHOOLS 

As a result of a rural school survey made in nine representative 
counties of North Dakota in early 1935 by the State Rural Re- 
search staff, facts are supplied which picture certain features of the 
rural school situation not only of North Dakota but most probably 
of all the plains and mountain states and, in considerable measure, 
nation-wide rural education. The following summarizes the out- 
standing facts of this survey. 

Rural school plan and organization. — ^The state has 2,114 com- 
mon school districts, each with a board of directors of three with a 
clerk and treasurer, and 153 special districts with a board of 5 
members and clerk and treasurer. There are thus 7,107 board 
members and 2,267 clerks. The area of school districts in the 9 

* Embree, E R., “Every Tenth PupiL” Survey Oraphic, Nov., 1934‘ 538-41 and 
674r-5. 
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rounties surveyed laiiges from 13.6 to 39.5 square miles, with an 
average area of 29.6 Non-urban scliools are divided into three 
classes: open-country one-teacher, consolidated, two or more 
leachcia, more often urban, and classified, wholly village. We will 
refer to those as lural faim, consolidated, and classified The 
average area in square miles of these is. rural farm, 10.7, conKSoli- 
dated, 29 3, and classified, 29 6 ''fhus the rural farm on the average 
is over three miles squaie and each of the others, about o 4. Nearly 
all one-teachei* sciioois are in Ihe open countiy. 

Enrollment. — While the population of the 9 counties increased 
slight 13^ (0 7 per cent), the lural school population deci eased 2 4 
per cent and the enrollment deeri'ased 18 6 iier cent. The decrease 
in school population and enrollment was alrno=5t wholly in rural farm 
one-teacher scliools, that of consolidated schools being slight, while 
cla'^sified schools made gams The losses in enrollment in the one- 
teacher rural farm schools appear to be due chiefly’' to migraLion 
awa}^ from farms and increase in graduates from element aiy giaclcs. 

A phase of enrollment, is the paucity of pupils in onc-teachor 
schools. There is a surprisingly large piopoitioii of schools w’lth 
less than 10 pupils each. In 1934, out of 570 schools, 140, or 21 5 
per cent had less than 10 pupils, the average for the 140 being 7 6. 
This affects school efficiency, costs, ciualitj^ of teachers, teacher 
salary, attract n’eiie^s of education to pupils, games, play and 
kindred aspects of schooling. 

Teaching and superintendence. — ^The five years of depression 
and soveial years of drought in central and wosteiii sections almost 
put the farmeis and, since the state i& predominantly agiiciiltural, 
the villages dependent upon them out of business. This can bo 
seen from the fact that m Fcbruaiy, 1935, over 60 per cent of the 
population in 3 couiitu'.s, oven* 50 per ecmt in 6 counties, over 40 
per cent 111 17 counties, and 3 L per (*ent in all of them w'cre on relief 
This registered m teacdiei salaiy decline in the 9 counties suiTCj^ed 
as follows* rural farm from 886 70 to 852 90 per month, or 39 per 
cent, consolidatc'd, from 8123 30 to 877.70, or 37 per cent; classified, 
from S136 40 to S93.30, or 31 6 per cent. 

In numbci of teachers, there was an increase of 22 2 per cent 
in classified and a decline of 3 per cent in consolidated and of 6 
per cent m lural farm schools. The average number of pupils per 
ieachcr declined from 15 7 I0 14.6 in rural farm, 25.5 to 23.4 m 
consolidated, and from 28 3 to 28 in classified schools. 
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It is the opinion of county superintendents in the counties sur- 
veyed that there has been a considerable deterioration in quality 
of teachers and that there is an actual dearth of good teachers. 

The supervision given these rural schools is necessarily deficient 
in large measure because of the great number of schools the county 
superintendent has to visit and the great distances to cover. Thus 
the number of separate school boards the superintendent of Grand 
Forks County — ‘With an area one-half larger than Rhode Island, 
has to deal with is 110 and of Walsh County, 125. Infrequent and 
veiy short and superficial visits is the inevitable consequence. 

School cost and finances. — ^The approximate average pupil cost 
of schooling is: rural farm, $33.50; consolidated, $45.20; classi- 
fied, $43-30, It is suggested that rural farm education may be as 
much inferior to consolidated and classified schooling as it is 
cheaper in pupil cost. 

The transportation of pupils is a heavy cost in rural education. 
The range of approximate average cost of transportation per pupil 
in 1934 was: rural farm, from $8.11 to $20.03; consolidated, from 
$15.00 to $33.59; classified, from $9.32 to $35.07. The proportion 
of school revenue spent in each case is observed m the accompany- 
ing table, Table 38. 


TABLE 38 


Per Cent Distribution School Expenditures 



Board, 
Salary, and 
Exrenditdebs 

(2) 

iNSTRtrC- 

TION 

Operation 

AND 

Maintenance 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion 

(5) 

Tuition 

(6) 

Fixed 

Charges 

Rural farm 


54,0 

10.2 

2.6 

14.6 

13.0 

Consolidated 

3.2 

56.0 

16.4 

12.5 

2.5 

9.4 

Classified 

18 

60.0 

18.2 

6.1 

6.2 

7.6 


When we regard the rural farm school as 100 for each of these 
columns, their percental relations m the order, rural farm, con- 
solidated, classified, are as follows: Column (1), 100, 57, 32; 
column (2), 100, 104, 111; column (3), 100, 161, 179; column (4), 
100, 450, 238; column (5), 100, 72, 58; column (6), 100, 72, 68. 
We find, then, that rural farm school expenditures are high for 
items (1), (5), and (6), and especially low for items (3) and (4). 

The heavy tuition costs in rural farm schools arise chiefly from 
the fact that farm children have to attend distant schools for high 
school advantages. 
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School consolidation. — North Dakota stood high in number and 
proportion of schools consolidated as late as 1925 but it reached 
the peak then, the movement became stationary and seems to be 
dead now. Especially in the western counties where the popula- 
tion IS spaifee, farms laige, distance from schools groat, finances 
bad and transportation costs high, further coiisolidaiion is un- 
thinkable with things as they arc South Dakota likewise reached 
the peak of consolidation many years ago and the movement is 
completely moribund, no consolidations having taken place since 
1923.^ J^argoly as a result of consolidation and lessened enroll- 
ment, tlicre has been a considerable number of closed schools, 
practically wholly rural farm schools. The number of rural schools 
in the 9 counties remained at 925 from 1924 to 1934, but the 
number closed increased from 83 (o 126, an increase of about 50 
per cent. 

The outstanding needs of rural education in North Dakota arc 
equalization of school iiieomo, making high school education 
accessible to farm children, establishment of larger administra- 
tive cosis, facilitating improved transportation arrangements and 
providing more adeciua,to supervision, and the elimination of small 
schools, where possible.- 

For questions and references, see close ot Chapter XIX. 

1 Kumlicn, W F , The High School Education of Farm JLfoga and GnU, S Dak 
State Exp. Sta , Bui 250 10, Mar , 1030 

2 Gillette, J M , State SuperMsor, Siirv'cv of Ruial Education ui North Dakota, 
under authority of State FERA and by request of State Planning Board, unpub- 
lished, 1935. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SCHOOL AND EDUCATION (Continued) 

IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

Present opinion. — In view of the fact that the educational 
process as represented by the schools constitutes one of the most 
essential means of transmitting civilization from generation to 
generation, and of training the young for callings m life, and be- 
cause the rural schools present so many deficiencies, it is imper- 
ative that suitable measures for improving the condition of coun- 
try children be considered. So much attention has been given to 
this subject by educators in recent years and the consensus of 
opinion has developed to such an extent that it is no longer diffi- 
cult to denote the essential directions efforts for improvement 
should take. The chief ideals and measures for rural school better- 
ment have been well expressed by a recent gathering of The 
National Conference on Rural Education and Country Life. The 
points as formulated by that conference are as follows.^ 

“1. An academic term of not less than 160 days in every rural 
community. 

^^2. A sufficient number of teachers adequately prepared for 
their work. 

“3. Consolidation of rural schools where practicable. 

'‘4. Teacher ^s home and demonstration farm of five or more 
acres as a part of the school property. 

^^5. An all-year school session adapted to local conditions. 

'^6. A county library with branch libraries at the centers of 
population, the public schools to be used as distribution centers. 

'^7. Community organization with the school as the intellectual, 
industrial, and social center. 

“8. A high-school education for all country boys and girls with- 
out severing home ties in obtaining that education. 

'^9. Such readjustment and reformation of the course of study 
in elementary and secondary rural schools as will adapt them to 
the needs of rural life. 

“10. The need of federal aid in public education. 

“11. The elimination of illiteracy. 

“12. Americanization of all citizens through patriotic instruc- 
tion.” 

^ School Life, Apnl 16, 1919: 10. 
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AVitbout attempting to notiee all of the points made in the 
above program, it will be well to diseu'=:s the more important 

OTU'S 

Consolidation.— The isolated, one-room country schools are, as 
wc have scon, anachronistic and inefficient agencies for realizing 
modern agiicuUnral and rural demands at the hands of education. 
Tlic fundamental measure for eliminating them is consolidation. 
'’Hiis means the iihyfcicai and legal combination and union of two 
or more small school (li&tncls in one, having a ceniial and modern 
school plant to which all tlie children of the larger district arc 
usually transport (kI in community vans 

The movement for consolidat ion has long ago passed the stage 
of theory The superiority of the consolidated school over the 
small one has been demonstrated in thousands of (iases and m 
many states Imlhusiastic supporters of the Granite School 
District, Salt Lake County, Utah, have enumerated fifty advan- 
tages which thc 3 ^ have found resulting from consolidation there, 
and all of their claims a-ro doubtless well founded But for our 
purposes, the larger benefits may be denoted as follows: The 
consolidated school — 

1 Furnishes the numbers necessary for wholcv'-omc’ competition 
and stimulus in school work. 

2 Affords adequate numbers of children and adequate facilities 
for organized games and play. 

3 Furnishes better equipped teachers and a more adequate 
superintendence. 

4. Makes it possible to grade the sciiool, with the consequent 
advantages to pupils and teachers. 

5 Yields the buildings, grounds, and equipment necessary to 
scientific, vocational, and articulated education 

6 Offers opportunity to establish high school courses and to 
push further the needed function of educating farm boys and girls 
into competent leadership. 

7. Furnishes facilities for neighborhood life and the continued 
education of adults. 

8. Safeguards the health of the children. 

9. Enrolls a larger school population, increases the attendance, 
and lends to lengthen the school year 

10. Stimulates the improvement of roads, and levies on dis- 
tant talent for assistance m many directions 
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The chief objections to consolidation have been: the little one- 
room school IS good enough; heavier taxes; bad roads for long- 
distance transportation of pupils, time consumed by the more 
distant children m gomg and coming; depreciated land values 
where a small school is abolished Some of these objections are 
real and some are greater in certain parts of the nation than in 
others. Improved roads and the use of motor vans will greatly 
lessen the force of the third and fourth objections given above. 
The first objection is one of custom, tradition, and narrow vision; 
and intelligent students of consolidation know that it is not true. 
The last objection has been proven false in hundreds of instances 
where farmers have moved to consolidated districts to give their 
children the advantages Consolidation does generally mean 
some increase in taxes, but this financial loss is more than offset 
by the greatly enhanced efficiency of the school. 

The study of 135 consolidated and 374 one-teacher schools in 
nineteen states by J. M Foote, indicates the following, among 
many, results of tests given in reading, arithmetic, language, 
spelling, and handwriting. The consolidated school was found 
to be superior m holding power in the upper grades and m results 
of instruction in each grade, but the progress from grade to grade 
was nearly the same. Some teachers are claiming now that the 
small one-teacher school has advantages over the consolidated 
school. But granted that the mere academic efficiency of the 
latter may have been overrated, the general social advantages 
and efficiency are so much greater that it is impossible to think 
that the former are superior agencies for the open country 

Some of the results which ensue from consolidation are seen in the 
case of twenty-five open-country consolidations in North Dakota. 


Average increase m tax rate in mills 6 

Average increase m taxes per quarter section $5 

Average increase in number of school days in term 30 

Per cent of increase in length of term 20 

Per cent of increase m enrollment 15 

Per cent of increase m daily attendance 20 

Per cent of increase in normal and college trained teachers 80 

Per cent of increase in number doing eighth-grade work 100 

Per cent of increase in number doing high school work 300 


Prior to the great depression period, 1930-35, school consolida- 
tion made large and steady gains. Between 1918 and 1928 we 
note these important facts. One-room schools decreased from 
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195,397 to 153,306, coiisolidatod schools gamed m niiiaber from 
an estimated 7,500 to 17,500, and number of piipiK Iransported 
grew from 350,100 to 1,250,574 Three states had over 1,000 
consolidated schools, Indiana, 1,483, Texas, 1,195; and Ohio, 
1,031. Five states, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia had between 800 and 1,000 each Five other 
states, some north and some south, had between 500 and 700 each. 
Probably iwo-tlurds or 1 hree-foun lis of the 153,000 one-room 
schools could and sliould be consolidated But we must remember 
that while consolidation oftei’fe the one best device for riiial school 
improvomont, it eannol be i)ut into effect everywhere Our 
glimpse at tlie North Dakota situation rc\''eals that western eoiin- 
ties in dry and .sparsely settled sections cannot by themselves 
support the heuA'y costs of transportation Th(^ same is likely 
true of similar regions in all or most of the plain.s slates. 

Consolidation is making progress likewise^ in Canada Alberta 
(1920) enacted a new rural educational policy providing for con- 
solidation, increased inspection, two-room schools where crowding 
exists in oiK'-room schools, and piovidmg good homos for tcacliors. 

An important consideration in relation to consolidation of 
schools arises concerning the proper location of the consolidated 
school. Probably the wisest guidance on this point comes from 
Dr. 11 W. Foght, formorh'^ rural school exiiert for the Federal 
Bureau of Education Let us use his own w^oi’ds ^‘Somc states 
have made the great mistake of consolidating their schools in 
urban places, retaining in them courses of study poorly adapted 
to the needs of country children This may be a gam to the town, 
but it nu'ans a loss to rural dibtricts Other states have carried 
courses planned for city conditions to consolidated schools set 
in the open country Such a practice is a serious obstacle to the 
speedy organization of our national agricultural life Minnesota 
has many consolidated and central schools m associated systems 
that are local od in large and small villages; but where tins is the 
case the courses of study, equipment, expeiimental plats, and 
all other things offered the country children invariably point the 
way back to the soil, and are sufficient to train them for contented 
agricultural life. The Minnesota practice is to consolidate the 
schools in the open country or on the edge of the rural-rniiided 
villages, wLere the w'orkers can be convenient to the soiL’^ ^ 

^ The Rural School Sy8t(7nof Miruu'fiota , S Bureau of Education, 1915 7. 
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A study of Dr. Foght\s monograph makes it evident that he 
regards this plan as the preferable one. 

School equipment. — As adjuncts of consolidation should go 
state supervision of architectural plans, a demonstration farm 
of from 5 to 10 acres, suitable provisions in the way of science 
laboratories, domestic science equipment, a g 3 unnasium, a teach- 
erage for housing teachers, and such special equipment as graph- 
ophone, reflect roscope, and cinematograph. The demonstration 
plat and domestic science equipment are essential requisites for 
adjusting schooling to farm life. A gymnasium is not only con- 
ducive to health, but is a vital factor in attracting and retaining 
the older children, especially the boys, in school The graphophone 
not only gives entertainment but is useful for teaching melodies, 
scale and accuracy, and masterpieces of music. Many services 
may be performed by a stereopticon or interchangeable projector, 
such as appealing to the eye by illustrations, reproducing easily 
and expeditiously songs, verses, etc., for all pupils of class or 
school, and correcting lessons and criticizing them before the 
class. The moving-picture machine is able to furnish entertain- 
ment to the school and the public and to act as a vital educational 
medium through the use of the now abundant educational films. 
And of course science laboratories and equipment are essential 
accessories wherever science is taught, and rural schools should 
have equal advantages in these respects with those offered else- 
where. 

Housing of teachers. — The tendency among trained teachers is 
to flock to city and village schools. One of the moving causes 
thereto is the better and more convenient housing to be obtained 
there As a consequence of this tendency and as a matter of jus- 
tice to teachers and a means of securing eflSiciency in the schools, 
there is wide agitation for the establishment of comfortable homes 
or teacherages near the rural school for the housing of teachers. 
In Switzerland, 83 per cent of the teachers are permanent because 
they are employed the year round and are provided with homes 
and other inducements. 

The teachers’ homes idea is spreading. Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, and France have been pioneers in the move- 
ment. The idea was imported to this country, and now teacher- 
ages are found in every state of the Union. Professor A. J. Todd 
says. House the teacher at least as decently as a good Holstein 
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cow, engage liiin by the year, allow him vacation on pay, give 
him land for his own use and as a demonstration garden, utilize 
him during Ihe summer for social center meetings, inslitutes 
or surveys, pay him a living wage, and he will cease to be a casual 
migranl ” ^ We might add another use for the teacher employed 
the year round: namely, the supervision of projectvS carried on by 
boys and girls Ihroiigh their clubs — a very important part of 
vocational training One of i he strong points in favor of the teach- 
crage is that it will help attract substantial men of families to the 
couni ly who will identify themsehes with the community life 
and conlubutc to it a leaclorahip clement. 

School curriculum.' It has long been obvious to students of 
couiitiy life Ibal the eiirriculum of the rural school needs a thor- 
oughgoing readjustment in order to make it fit into the life of 
farming people and to (qualify it to perform the services for (hose 
people lliat i( should perform Some of the changes needed con- 
sist m making the course of study more directly vocational both 
for boys and girls, introducing high school subjects, filling the 
studies and school activities with the spirit and appreciation of 
farm life, grading and standardizing schools and classes, and 
Iiaying more atl ontion to sanii arj" provisions and practical hygiene 

1 Every state should pass legislation requiring that elementary 
agriculture and domestic science be taught in rural schools as 
rapidly as conditions permit. Two fundamental conditions on 
which the effiea(‘y of such legislation hinges aie a supply of teachers 
equipped to teach those subjects adequately and school plants 
with the equipment and number of pupils to make mstuiction 
efficient Consolidated schools with Ingh school advantages seem 
to be CftSential to carry out the requirements They make possible 
systematic grading and promotion, the intioductioii of pre voca- 
tional instruction m the grade's, and full vocational tiaimng m 
the high school. And by offering high school instruction they not 
only place due emphasis on vocational instruction but make pos- 
sible the introduction of leadership instruction in the practical 
economic and social problems of farm life. 

There is evidence that the situation is being improved. Thus 
the United Slates Bureau of Education states: '‘Those who live 
in the open country are attending high «ichools m rapidly increas- 
ing numbeis Small high schools have been established to meet 

^ Xational Conference for Social Work, 1917 224-C 
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the need and demand of this population group, until more than 
80 per cent of all high schools are located in the open country or 
in villages of less than 2,600.” ^ However, we are likely to be 
unduly impressed by this statement and infer that practically all 
the farming population has high school facilities. When we re- 
member that there are some ten thousand villages that are incor- 
porated, and several times that number that are unincorporated, 
that the high schools are most apt to be located m these, away 
from the bulk of the farmers^ children, and further, that there are 
^ 153,000 one-room schools and perhaps 20,000 two-room schools 

in the nation, in which high school work is probably not given, 
we see the situation in its proper perspective. 

2. Students of rural life are convinced that a failure to under- 
stand the practical problems involved in agriculture and agri- 
cultural life lies at the basis of much of the backwardness, ineffi- 
ciency, and discontent to be found m the country; and they hold 
the schools largely responsible for this. Not only have the schools 
neglected consideration of the processes of farming and home- 
making, but those of marketing, tenancy, road improvement and 
economy, the importance of good schools, provisions for recreation, 
and the like. Their history, literature, arithmetic, and geography 
have been conventionalized and made barren of vital significance. 
Seldom have the courses of study been related as they should be 
to agriculture and the life of agricultural people. The minds of 
country youth have not been taught to understand and appreciate 
the things about them, but have been taught unconsciously to 
underrate and disdain farmers and agriculture. Hence the need 
of thorough reorganization of the rural curriculum and of building 
up an appreciative and reasoned leadership at home. A study of 
some of the great achievements in agriculture, of some of the suc- 
cessful men and women of the farm, of the geography and resources 
of the local region, of the arithmetic of farm problems, of the 
poetry and songs associated with agriculture, and of the leader- 
ship subjects adverted to would go far to remedy the situation. 

3. ^ Supervision, standardization, and inspiration are requisite 
for improving the rural schools. Supervision is at present very 
deficient, ranging as it does from none to a little of a haphazard 
and inadequate sort. A few states have inaugurated a system 
of rural school inspectors and standardization in order to supply 

^ Quoted in Information Sernce, Feb. 28, 1926. 
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the deficit. The state sets a standard of coriaiu at<ainmcn1s, 
such as a full school year, teachers of specified qualifications, 
attendance, housing, and equipment. The state inspector visits 
applicant schools and admits them to the list or rejects them 
according to conditions. He also visits schools on the list of ac- 
cepted schools to see that they keep up to specifications. State 
aid is given the schools able to meet the requirements. Such a 
system is effective in raising the standards m multitudes of schools 
but it does nothing or little for the poor schools. It may even 
tend to crystallize some schools in thi-ir backwardness and retard 
centralization. Perhaps a better syst(^m is that of the county 
unit or board plan, to be discussed latt‘r. 

4. The establishment of the home-project plan for which school 
credit is allowed is perhaps the most iivscful d(n'ice for articulating 
home and farm work with the educaiional proce^^s and of com- 
bming the practical with technical information. Dr. Snedden 
has urged that this is not vocational, strictly speaking, and that 
real vocational agricultural education should be conducted in 
special local schools established for that purpose which he calls 
‘^home-project schools.^^ These would bo for older children than 
those of 12-16, who would usually cany on piojcct woik in the 
present rural schools ^ But Dr. Snedden must agree that project 
work in our present rural schools is on the way to being vocationaJ 
and that the project plan has been bettei woikecl out m respect 
to agriculture and home duties than in other direiitions 

The county agents of the federal govornmemt and the state 
agricultural colleges co-operate with county supciintendents and 
the teachers of the local schools in forming boys' and girls' clubs 
They are organized to carry out such project^j as growing an acre 
of corn or potatoes, raising pigs, caniiiug, and making garments 
Each club has a local leader, besides the rural leachcr, Avho acts 
as organizer and social leader. The pu])il keeps an accurate ri'cord 
of the particular project and makes a report of the undci taking 
It is thus educational in relating hand or practical work to school 
work. It teaches improved methods of farm and homo w^ork and 
is a demonstration to the community of the worth of such methods. 
This value is made apparent, as when a champion grower of 
potatoes secures a yield that is from five to eight times the average 
yield on the farms of the district. 

^ Snedden, David, Vocational Education, Chap V, 1920 , 
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These clubs have a decided socializing effect on their numbers, 
since they consist of natural groupings and teach standardization 
of crops. They teach the value of recreation as well as of applied 
science and form a step toward the community club. They are 
morally uplifting and disciplinary, in that each member agrees 
to carry out a program including production, report, story, and 
exhibit, in which considerable self-control and systematic effort 
is demanded. Some mdication of the educational value of such 
clubs is to be seen in the fact that Alabama has legally provided 
for district and county boys^ and girls^ clubs and that the Mary- 
land board of education has adopted a plan to correlate club work 
with school work. 

Much rural educational advancement is being attained and 
still greater progress is to be expected from the Smith-Hughes 
Act passed by the national congress in 1917. This act provides 
for an annual appropriation to be distributed among the states 
to furnish vocational agricultural high schools. The annual ap- 
propriation reached its maximum at $3,000,000 in 1926 It is 
thought likely that this system will be extended until agricultural 
and domestic science schooling is provided for all boys and girls 
of the farm. 

Not only are schools provided by the Act, but also teachers and 
the training of teachers. Pupils may pursue their training by 
means of four-year courses, shorter courses, continuation schools, 
night schools, and project work carried out on farms. There is 
reason to expect that the Smith-Hughes system will co-operate 
fully with consolidated schools in promoting the education of 
farming people. There are now 4,500 vocational agricultural 
schools in the 3,000 counties of the nation. 

Securing efficient rural teachers. — However good the system or 
organization and the material equipment of schools may be, the 
educational process staggers and proves ineffectual to accomplish 
its purpose when manned by immature, transient, unequipped 
teachers. How to secure an adequate supply of competent teachers 
for the children of rural districts is perhaps the biggest and hardest 
problem connected with the rural educational question. However, 
several things may be accomplished which may be expected to 
gradually improve the situation. 

First, salaries adequate to attract persons of ability to rural 
teaching as a permanent work and to enable them to maintain 
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their ])rofessional equipment must be paid Slate Snpcrinleiident 
Caiy of A\ifcconsm wrilcs: “Tt is beginning to dawn on evcTvbody 
(hat leaching, if il is In buececd, must be made a biisiiio‘>'h, a real 
p^ofc'^^lorl and not merely a slcpping-stono for immature people 
\\ho are trying all the while, to get into something el^e It must 
pay enough to afford a eomfortablo living If wo arc to have' a 
profession of teaching there must be in it a consideiable number 
of men who make teaehing a life woik and who tiain them^clves 
as conscientiously and thoroughly as they would for medieme or 
law ' Women’s liability to many makes teaching a transient 
calling at the present time 

The yago situation of tcachcr& wa*^ most un‘='at isfact ory in the 
I'nitod States immediately following the Gr(‘at War The cost of 
living hud doubled since 1913, ^vhile salaries had remained almost 
stationary Then came an increa'^^c, due to fthorLa,go of teachers 
chiefly, until the incomes of teachers mote nearly matched the 
increased cost of living Since then there hav(i been recc^^jsions in. 
salaries in many places Also it is doufitful if (he -wages of the 
woist paid toacheis in some eonsicleial')le sections weie at any 
time advanced. The wage situation of the ruial teachers l)e- 
longing to the lower salary cla^^ses must be legaidcd as mo>t un- 
satisfactory The fact previously presented in tins chapter demon- 
strate thib. A large percentage of such teachers aie paid a beggar’s 
pittance, while that of half of them wmuld bo clas.^od below the 
w'agcs of most un^klIled laborer-^ 

Second, the quality of rinal teacheis may be improved by pro- 
viding specialized training rcquiied of those to serve m rural 
schools and by establishing minimum profe'-'^ional requirements. 
In many sections of the nation, giaduation from a four-year high 
school is now' required and several states demand an additional 
semester’s professional w’ork in a .^standard normal school or its 
equivalent. As a result of its educational surveys in several states, 
the Federal Bureau of Education recommends graduation from 
an aeci edited high school together with at least two years of 
professional preparation Those wdio are to teach m rural high 
schools should, of course, have additional requirements 

It should be apparent that this specialized training should be 
based on a courae of study that is grounded on country life. Gen- 
eral high school and normal school w^irk is insufficient, because 

^ Educational News BulUtin, Ma>, 1920, p 1 
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the special problems teachers have to meet in country teaching 
are disregarded. 

Commendable progress has been made in established special- 
ized training for rural teachers This is denoted by the following 
excerpts from Katherine M. Cook’s The Preparation of Rural 
Teachers, 

^^The movement for offering specialized courses or establishing 
special departments for training rural teachers is growing, parallel- 
ing a movement for specialized training for other groups, such as 
kindergarten primary, elementary, intermediate, junior-high 
school, and the like. It is becoming more and more recognized 
that the special problems involved in the administration, super- 
vision, and teaching of rural schools demands similar specializa- 
tion. Certification laws demanding higher qualifications and 
specialized courses for rural teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators have led also to higher entrance requirements to rural 
curricula Such requirements are now well established in all but 
a few of the teacher preparing institutions of higher grade. Rural 
teacher curricula have been organized and placed on the profes- 
sional level, requiring for completion from one to five years above 
high-school graduation. Departments of rural education (for 
which there is no very definite meaning), meaning generally those 
having one or more full professors devoting full time to this field, 
have been established in nearly 40 teacher-preparing institutions. 
Differentiated curricula for teachers specializing as rural teachers 
are offered in a constantly increasing number of institutions, and 
special certificates for rural teachers are required or recognized in 
several states. . . . Practically all teacher-preparing institutions 
assist in supplying the demand for rural teachers through their 
regularly established courses. Many institutions supplement the 
regular courses with rural sociology, rural economics, and other 
courses pertaining to rural life, thus offering partially differentiated 
preparation for teaching in rural communities. . . . 

Among the problems that teacher-training institutions must 
meet in preparing teachers for rural schools, provision for observa- 
tion and practice looms large. A number of institutions have 
affiliated groups of one-teacher rural schools, often in several 
counties adjacent to the institution, as well as one or more con- 
solidated schools which are used for the purpose indicated Critic 
teachers, and in most cases administrative officers in charge, are 
regular members of the faculty of the institution, receiving salaries 
equivalent to those paid the other members Courses are generally 
so arranged that students in the rural department are enabled to 
spend full time at their schools during the observation and practice 
period.” ^ 

^ Biennial Survey of Education, U S. Office of Education, 1922-24 63-4. 
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Equalizing costs of education. — Probably the greatest need a.t 
present is the equalizalion of costs of education and placing ihem 
in relation to ability of eoii'inimiilLCS to pay. The avenues to 
achieveiiienl, careers, lealization of ambitions, development of 
self and personality are largely commanded and <‘on (.rolled by 
wealth and income Tlu' great opportunities in life largely con- 
sist of eiilmral siimuli to uhieh mdividuals aie e'<cpo«ed. Our 
schools are places where stimuli are provided and the frequency 
and intensity of then application aie m propoitiori to the size, 
equipment, and p('r&onality quality of the teaching staff. Our 
one-room rural schools are places vliere stimuli are meager and 
ineffectual (‘omparalively Moie funds would do much to ledeem 
this situation. Improved h^achors and equipment would result 
from increased inconio. Neighboiing high schools would be made 
more accessible. 

States are now k'gislating in this diioclion One of the means 
of so doing consists of equalization lavs. The North Dakota 
legislature (1935) passed such a law. Maximum allotments of 
state funds to the various classes of schools aio establiiihed The 
actual allotmenTs may be apiiortionc'd according to available 
slate funds. For 1935-36 the allotments pen* leachcr-unit are 
to be: One-room lural, aveiago 8 months, @ 812, 8112; graded 
and consolidated, 9 months, @ 814, 8126, high school, 9 months, 
@ 812, S108. Non-resident high school tuition is allocated at 854 
per year per ‘Student. 

Attendance. — Several ffi etors may be useful in securing a better 
attendance m rural schools. First, a well-equipped school with a 
course of study that is vital to the country C'onsolidalion with 
its stimulus of numbers, athletics, and farm and home study 
always builds up attendance Second, teachers of maturity, req- 
uisite training and personality are magnetic influences on childrcin 
and parents Third, centering community lif(^ in the school gives 
it a dignity and value that carry over into attendance. Fourth, 
compulsory attendance and child-laboi laws Both sets of laws 
require belter state niachmery for securing ihcir enforcement 
than generally obtains Special truancy officers are authorized 
in thirteen states and such officers seem a requisite, yet some of 
these agents have confessed their powcrlessness to overcome the 
narrow vision and selfish greed of many farmers who want to 
make commercial use of their children. In many cases the truancy 
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officers are underpaid, have slight qualifications for their duties, 
and are past the active period of life. In fourteen states the super- 
intendent of schools is made a truancy officer, ex ofiSicio, but in 
such cases law enforcement becomes a side issue and much truancy 
exists. 

The compulsory school attendance situation in the nation in 
1933 was as follows: Exemption from school attendance should 
be based on educational attainments rather than on age, unless 
continuation schools or high schools are available. This is realized 
in thirty states, although in eleven the grade is lower than the 
seventh Fifteen states require only the completion of the ele- 
mentary grades One state requires the completion of the seventh 
grade, eight of the sixth, two of the fifth, one of the fourth grade 
Sixteen have no requirements for the issuance of labor permits 
Until recently, some states allowed labor permits on account of 
poverty.^ This should never be done, since all children are entitled 
to an education and it is the duty of the state to make such pro- 
visions as will guarantee this training. In case of poverty m the 
family that seems to demand the labor of the child as bread- 
winner, the state should carry the support of the family in the 
shape of mothers^ and widows^ pension laws. 

Administration and supervision. — The efficiency of rural schools 
IS influenced and determined by the systems of administration 
and supervision which obtain. The district school board is com- 
monly the administrative unit and the county superintendent the 
supervising agent, and both are sadly deficient. The usual small- 
school district is too small to furnish administrators of intelligence 
and liberality and as a consequence many schools are run on the 
most meager lines. That the county unit plan of organization is 
in every way best suited to meet the needs in rural education is a 
proposition that has the sanction of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the National Educational Association, and other educational 
associations and authorities. The plan would not be so applicable 
in New England, where the township and not the county is the 
unit of administration in local government, but it would be ap- 
plicable in practically all the remainder of the country. 

Under the county unit plan there is a County Board of Educa- 
tion that has jurisdiction over all the schools of the county. It 
appoints the county superintendent who acts as the administra- 

1 U. S. Children's Bureau Publication No 197: 38-40, 1933. 
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tn'e olDc'cr for a fixed term and salary Justead of dealing with a 
Inindicd or mote school boards composed of three members each 
relative to ieach(ii&, teachers^ salaiies, school supplies, reports, 
texi -books, standards, and so on, the su])OTintenderit deals with 
only one authoriTalivc agency There are a variety of modifica- 
tions of fins plan in use, in some insrancos the leachors being ap- 
pointed by Ihe local school authorities, iii others by Ihe central 
boaid. But the ideal plan is to make the cciitial board author- 
itative over all important matters. This would promote uni- 
foiimiy and make it possible to bring all the schools up to a given 
standaid of e^^iclcne 3 ^ There are perhaps a dozen states with 
legislation establishing or giving (‘ountic‘5 permission to establish 
the county unit plan 

It is lather evident that a county superintendent liavmg as 
many as or more schools in the county to supervise than there 
are school days in the year can do little, even with assistance, 
toward competent supervision. J'iffectivc bupervision means 
keeping in contact wnth each teacher, obserA’ing, diiecting, sug- 
gesting, stimulating No doubt the county unit idan freca the 
superintendent for more supei vision juat as it unquestionably 
secures a belter type of vsuperinuuidcnt But superviaion on the 
part of superintendents needs supplementing. \Viscon3m provides 
“supervising teachers” in each county, t\v6 where then', are more 
than 125 schools, — w’ho aid new teachers, and other teachers in 
need of help In New Jersey, the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion may appoint a “helping teacher” to W’oik under ihe county 
superintendent and assist in one- and tw’o-icaehcr schools Con- 
solidated schools have the advantage of the constant supervision 
of the principal who is in ciiargc. 

Other agencies.-— Various agencies outside the local community 
are promoting rural education. Both state and federal govern- 
ment arc making financial provision to improve the schools and 
raise the level of rural life. 

The United States government makes large expenditures an- 
nually to promote agricultural education A part of this is carried 
on through agricultural colleges and expenmonfc stations The 
enrollment m the agricultuial colleges ranged from about 13,000 
to 16,000 annually from 1916-17 to 1929-30. Beginning with 
an enrollment of 16,400 in 1916-17, there Avas a decline to 10,000 
in 1918-19, then an increase of 5,000 during the next three 3 ^ears, 
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then another decline to 12,700 by 1926-27, ending in 1929-30 
with an enrollment of 14,677. The general agricultural enroll- 
ment ran about 2,000 under those figures generally, with about 
the same variations Enrollment in veterinary science started 
and ended at approximately 770 and 880 with equivalent declines 
and increases m between That of forestry was the only agri- 
cultural enrollment to gam consistently after 1917-18.^ 

Agricultural and rural extension work has assumed large pro- 
portions m the nation. For the year 1932, the federal government 
allotted and appropriated nearly ten and a half million dollars 
while the states, counties, and other agencies contributed nearly 
16 million.^ '^In 1930 the agricultural extension service of the 
United States comprised a national extension director, with about 
35 Federal organization and subject-matter extension specialists; 
about 60 State extension directors and assistant directors; about 
410 State supervisors and county agents; about 1,100 full-time 
and part-time State extension specialists; about 4,000 county 
extension agents and assistants. There was an annual expenditure 
for the work of about $23,000,000 About three-fourths of the 
rural counties had county agents, about one-third had home 
demonstration agents, and only about one-eighth had club agents. 

“Of the county extension agents employed on June 30, 1929, 
there were 2,624 agricultural agents, 2,452 of them white and 
172 negroes. There were 252 white and 2 negro club agents. 

“During 1919-20 a total of $14,658,080 was spent on the co- 
operative agricultural extension program. 

“In 1929, 929,744 adult demonstrations and 994,262 club demon- 
strations were carried in the United States. More, than 5,170,000 
improved farm and home practices were introduced which were 
reported to be due to extension influence.” ® 

Vocational agricultural education is developing rapidly. The 
national, state, and local appropriation for it in the year ending 
June 30, 1933, was $9,468,535, of which 25 6 per cent was na- 
tional, 20.9 per cent was state, and 43.5 per cent was local. The 
enrollment in classes for this work for that year was 264,105, of 
which 95.6 per cent were males. All day schools comprised 60.5 

1 Biennial Survey of Education, IT. S. Office of Education, 1928—30, Chap. 7, 
“Agricultural Education," by Hamlm, H. M., 279-80. 

® Sec’y Agr Report to the President, U, S Agricultural Yearbook, 1932: 94. 

3 Hamlin, H M., “Agricultural Education, Chap 7, Biennial Survey of Educa-- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 1928-30.279-80. 
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per cent, evening schools 32 9 per cent, and part-time and day- 
unit coursoa covered the remaining 8 7 per cent Of that number 
of pupils, 3,429 were ui tcachei-training courses ^ 

Private philanthropy has made its contribution toward the 
improvement of the rural schools. Such institutions as Berea 
College, Kentucky, Tuskegt'o Insiiiiite, Alabama, and Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, oniy to mention some outstanding ones, have 
done much to tram leaders in the Soiitli among both negroe<=« and 
whites. The General Education Board with its .'^50,000,000 fund 
has exercised a beneficent influence 'Hie cfibrt of ilr Boseiiwald 
to stimulate the establishment of model rural schools for negro 
chilclien is proving remarkably suceesstul Mr Rosen wald donates 
,S400 for a one-teacher schoolhou^se and SoOO for a two-toacher 
schoolhoiise on condition that the county or eommumty raise 
8750 in the first case and St, 000 m ilio second case, and providing, 
further, that certain standards as to location, plat of land, size, 
and plan of building, length of school term and sand ary toilet 
provisions be complied with By 1933, 5,357 schools had been 
built m 883 counties m 15 soiuhcru stales, North ("arolina leading 
with 813. A great stimulus to negro education is manifest 'Whites, 
by their co-operation in providing supplemental funds, have 
shown an appreciation of the educational aspiratioms of negroes, 
the negro conimumties have manifested their desire for tlie educa- 
tion of their children by providing half of the conditional funds, 
the school year has been greatly Icngtheiu^cl, attendance iiuaeased, 
better teachers have been secured, and school efficiency in general 
has been promoted - 

Besides the above agencies, there are many others at work m 
the interest of agriculture and the promotion of farm life m an 
educational direction A farm press has been built up in the 
United States and the majority of farmer's receive one or more 
farm journals devoted to their interests. The Fcdtaal I5epart- 
ment of Agriculture, besides having gemoral jurisdiction o\'er the 
expenditure of national funds, carries on a vast amount of investi- 
gation and publication work touching all phases of agricultural 
interest, and nearly all of its publications are free. The agricul- 
tural colleges are vital factors in training experts in agricultural 

1 e . .S Stal Ah^ir , 1031 121-3 

2 Emhreo, E R, , and Julius Rosunwald Fund Rev for Two-Year Period, 1931-33, 
Chicago, 1033, 
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fields, training farmers by means of their short courses, and in 
conducting institutes and extension work. The universities sep- 
arate from agricultural colleges, the normal schools, and the high 
schools in some states contribute to the training of teachers and 
others who will spend their lives in the country or in proximity 
thereto; and also conduct extension work m villages and in the 
open country. 

It may be in place to emphasize the idea that the creation of a 
Federal Department of Education, with powers and funds com- 
parable to those of the departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and others is a necessary condition to making a standard- 
ized and vital system of education. Education is a national ques- 
tion and of paramount importance over almost all other concerns. 
The educational backwardness of considerable districts and great 
areas in the nation permits pestilential breeding spots of illiteracy 
and ignorance which lower the level of national life and impede 
general progress. Local deficiencies become national questions 
and at present there is no universal competent agency to cope 
with them. The Federal Office of Education now exercises a 
splendid influence, handicapped for funds and powerless as it is. 
A national Department of Education would be the worthy agency 
of a great nation to do for men's minds what the Department of 
Commerce does for trade and that of Agriculture does for agri- 
cultural production. 

School libraries. — Under improvement of the curriculum may 
properly be classed school libraries. If democracy depends on in- 
telligence, there is nothing more certain than that information 
contained in books and periodicals should be made easily avail- 
able to all. There is suflB.cient scientific information now extant 
m great libraries to move society forward generations in a short 
time, could this information be translated into working knowledge 
in the minds of the masses of people. That there is a very inade- 
quate circulation of such information is attested by such facts as 
the following: Less than half (44 per cent) of the combined popu- 
lation of Canada and the United States were recently without 
access to local public libraries; only in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts were all the inhabitants provided with such facilities. Of 
the urban inhabitants of the two nations, only 6 per cent were 
without library service, while 83 per cent of the total rural popu- 
ulation were without it. No public libraries were to be found 
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vvithiii llic limits of 1,135 of the 3,065 counties of ihc United 
Stales Thus it appears that by far the larger portion of oiu rural 
inh»l)Unn(s are depiivcd of the privilege and stimulus of local 
liuldic leservoirs of books, papers, and poriodicaLs ^ It is difficult 
to believe that competent leadership for modcjrn purtio^^’es can be 
developed wheie such facilities are denied. 

\’arioiis plans for extending the use of the library to the ])eople 
at large exu^l Some of thc'=c are the circulating libraries sent to 
schools and clubs, county libraries with branch libraries in schools; 
and the iiulilu'-hlnaiy bus. The second plan appc'ars to offer an 
ehectivo plan of getting the hlirar}^ to country ])eoi)lc A great 
central library supported by the county is the resen^oir of circu- 
lating malerial and each school in the rural distriets is a branch 
library winch receives and returns material as required. The 
managing body of the central librar}^ should have a good repre- 
sentation of larmerci and others connected with the life of the 
country so as to guard country interests in the selection of libiary 
matter Theie arc now about 300 county libraries, some of which 
are located in great cities. 

iCach scliool building might well have a li]:)rary room which is 
open to the ])ublic as well as to school children This room should be 
provided not only with books and periodicals but with such library 
helps as Poolo/s Index to Books by subjects and the Headcin^ Guide 
to PuhlicoLionSj also by subjects. These would enable those search- 
ing for information to get in touch with what has been published 
on their subject. Such a working plan educates the public in 
reliance on libiar}" facilities, how to use them, and, by means of 
the .school children, gives the home an almost ideal means of 
securing the reading matter desired. 

The library bus is coming into use m various places. At Hibbing, 
Almnesota, “a two-ton motor van set wuth windows, lined with 
shelves holding 1,200 books, and containing the librarian’s desk 
and a long leather couched seat” for patrons, makes rounds of 
Sluniz township, 160 square miles in area, once a week, “stopping 
at road camps, boarding houses and farmhouses,” etc , to dis- 
tribute and take in books ]5ook wagons also operate in Washing- 
ton County, Maryland; Endicott, New York; and even in New- 
England, where library facilities are best. Over 40 libraries now 
employ book automobiles 

1 Cf LihraiV EcUnston, Araer. Library Association, 1926 10-2 
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It is said that traveling collections of books that are sent out 
from some center by parcel post or express serve to pave the way 
for the establishment of country libraries. ^ 

Schools as social centers. — Whenever the community makes 
use of its school as a community center, certain apparent educa- 
tional influences result, especially for the adult population. How- 
ever, since the school as a social center is to be discussed in the 
chapter on community building, a mere allusion to it here is 
sufficient. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How old IS public education, m the sense of state supported and conducted 
education, in Europe? In the United States^ 

2 How did people living in tribal society seek to educate their children‘s 

3. Is the scope of education expanding or narrowing^ Give evidence for your 
reply. 

4. How would you criticize this definition of school education A social process 
established by society to apply to the minds of youth essential cultural 
achievements for the development of then capacity, qualify them to make 
a living and how to appieciate the finer things of life, and to adjust them- 
selves to society‘s 

5 (a) Review the facts regarding the monetary value of education and ex- 
tend the evidence, if you can (b) What other values may loom larger 
than the monetary one‘i^ 

6. Is it easier to define vocational education than cultural education? Why? 

7. Describe some rural schools you know respecting buildings, grounds, 
equipment, courses, classes, teachers, holding-power 

8. (a) What are the handicaps of the rural farm school teacher? (b) Can 
they be avoided in a one-room school system? 

9. (a) Compare the school advantages of Southern negroes with those of 
Southern whites (b) With those of Northern negroes 

10. Why should farmers be blamed for keeping then children out of school to 
work? 

11. (a) What reasons are to be given for the reduction in the number of one- 
room schools 42,000 between 1918 and 1928? (b) Does it indicate advance 
or decline? 

12. (a) Is there greater non-attendance and irregularity of attendance m 
rural farm one-room or consolidated schools? (h) Indicate the reasons. 

13. (a) Is the greater rural illiteracy significant? (b) Does mere literacy mean 
much necessarily? 

14. Has your state a compulsory attendance law? If so, what are its provisions 
and how are they enforced in the country? 

15. (a) How do you explain the greater degree of preparation of urban than 
of rural farm school teachers? (b) Can the causes of the difference be 
removed? 

^ Wallace, Meyer, Setting Books m Motion," The Survey, 44.304-5. 
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16 Chaiactcuzc mial fairri ioacliois as lo ago, sex, maiiirity, preparation, 
permancnc;\ , mfluonco m the (‘oinmunil\ , wage 

17 Chaiactoiizc tlio doininant luial t-chool '-y^tem a? to yihysical equipment, 
eflicienc^ ol arlminist r atioii, luirficaLioii ol policy, biipervi^'ion of teaching, 
and (li'-tiibiition of oo'^ts of suy)[)oit 

18 (a) Mow ^\ould large busine''.^ anil iiidustiial concerns view a volume of 
till novel in thou loico ot cipplovoos equivalent to that 1 ) 1)1 aining among 
nnal toachci'i*^ (bj Can education piofir, bv thou attitude** (c) Do the 
same busino-^ men s<‘omingl> evidence an\ coiicein lUioiit the great turn- 
ovei in the teaching loi ce‘? 

19 What elTecI upon quality of riual education would inci eased emolument for 
teachei^ have** Would it alone b(‘ siihicicnt, to accomplish rural school 
reform*'* 

20 Compaie these ])Ossil)le wins lo m^cuiO [leimanencv and '^tabilitv m rural 
school teaching (a) Incii'a'-e in salary (b) Compulsoi v lengthened 
preparation (c) Laigi'i ^^chool pknt'i togetlici with comioi table and 
convenient living quail(‘rs 

21. Is it likely that the country will have lo compete wiih husmes?s in the 
payment of toachei*^ and pieachei^, oi oihcrwi-^c suher a decline in qualitv 
of teachoiri and pieachei 

22 (a) Review* the tact*' as to the inpiiv to ruial education by the Gieat 
Dopicsbion (b) Lsit likeL to bepeunanont^ 

23 What conclusions foi uiial 'schools geneiailv aie to he diawri fioin the 
inten'^ive ca--o stud\ of the ^\Olth Dakota situalion** 

24 Explain the-e (acts lound in th(' table legaidina Xoitli Dakota rural faim 
‘-chools high pcicentjagc of co^i loi local admimstialion, low tian^poitation 
chaiges, high tuition, high fixed chaiges 

2o. What IS the extent ot luial '•chool eonsolidal.ion in voui statc‘^ What means 
a-Tc used to pi omotc it‘* 

26 Do the many advantages of cori'^oiidation constitute il- a univeioal panacea 
lor ruial education** 

27. (a) Why did consolidation reach it- peak in some aieas in the eaily 20 
(b) Is the movement likely to be retimed thcie? 

28 (a) What aie the disadvantage^^ liom a cuiucuhim point of view* of locating 
coriMilidatcd schools in towns and villages*^ (b) flow aio they to he over- 
come** 

29 (a) Review the suggestions for securing a greatci degiee of articulation of 
the rural cuiiiculum with farm life (b) What would \*ou add'^ 

30 Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of training for agncultural life 
m the piesenl rural school'- and in special schools 

31 (a) What is being done to specialize teacher'^ for lural school work? 
(b) Mow IS the problem of obsei vat ion and pr act ice being met*** 

32 (a) What justdication for (‘(jualizing corti.s of education? (b) IIow’ might 
it be accomplished to the advantage of i iiral farm schools? 

33. (a) What is oui fedoial govcrnirient doing to pioinote agricultural and 
iiiial education? (b) Vocational agricultural education** 

34. What the accomplishment of the Roscnwald funrl? 

35 (a) What is vital about establishing library facilities? (b) Is literacy 
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pretty empty without them? (c) Compare urban and rural facilities for 
library use. (d) Evaluate the county library plan for supplying rural 
books and other readmg matter. 

36. Write a paper of two hundred words on methods of continuing the educa- 
tion of adults in the country 

37 Write a two-hundred-word paper on the educational influences of the 
agricultural press. 
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CHAPTER XX 


RURAL CHURCH AND RELIGION 

NA'rUEE AXD OPFICE OF HEUGION 

Antiquity of religion. — The belief jn supernatural agencies, in 
their po-vvei to uifluoncc man, and lu man's powei lo infiiionce and 
control thorn wliudi is the essential of histone religion from its 
very boguiiiing until now is exceedingly aneienl It was one of 
the ino.'-t general beliefs to fa^^ten it-^rlf on the human imnd How- 
early in the development of mankind it aiosc is not knowm fac- 
tually but can be guessed at by a procc'ss of reasoning from known 
facts The habit tial dL'^po^ition of bodies at dc'atli in an orderly 
manner is commonly lakcai an mdicalion of a Ixdief in life after 
death. E\idenc(^ of such dis]X)Mtion occurs among iirehistonc 
paleolithic men of Europe. The Neanderthal people not only 
employed fire as a useful servant but laid out their dead after 
dcmi'^e and this -was done at a latlxa- caily pea'iod in I heir exceed- 
ingly long career. At a latei time, the Cro-Magnon men who left 
so many attisiic diaw-mgs and paintings in the eaves of Fiance 
and Spam wTnt farther and gave evidence of a belief m super- 
natural agencies. They left ropieseiitatioris of inuiilalod hands, 
hands wath mi>hing members, a pretty ceitam sign that they 
thought of these as control device''^ over some of their deities. 

The church. — Religion comeh to express itself in numerous w'ays 
and to build agencies by means of w'hich it gets itself executed. 
Religious association is one of the many forms human association 
assumes. AVhen men organize themselves into permanent associa- 
tions for carrying on their religious intoiosts they aie relating 
themselves sociall}'’ and realizing one of the fundamental modes 
of social relationship Religious organizations have come to be 
one of the great social institutions Sociologically, social institu- 
tions are devices wduch human beings set up with which to get 
W’ork done, to lealize interests, and to yield essential satisfactions. 
In modern times, the occidental world, especially the ‘^Christian 
world has denominated tlie social oi'ganization ])y w-hioh religious 
interests are realized the church 'fhe church is lo religious beliefs 

'105 
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and interests what political parties and governmental structure 
are to political interests. There is this difference, however: an 
individual may realize some of his religious activities individually 
but political activities demand collective action. Much of the 
religious life, especially of the institutional sort, it is remembered, 
demands organization and the church realizes this. 

Offices of religious institutions. — This old historic religious in- 
stitution has exercised many offices for humanity during the course 
of its existence. Let us call to mind some of the more important 
ones. (1) Worship at stated intervals. This has ranged from very 
direct and simple approaches to the deity to elaborate and stately 
rituals and ceremonies This, of course, is a means of approaching 
and influencing supernatural powers. (2) Comfort and encour- 
agement m time of grief and trouble. Such consolation may be 
administered by ritual, religious address of priest or preacher, 
singing, and even by mere presence in religious associations 
(3) Inspiration to higher ideals in living. Much of the content 
of modern religions lays emphasis upon ideal personalities and 
relationships among human individuals. This systematic eleva- 
tion of the finest things and relationships has helped raise men 
and society to higher levels. (4) Moralization of the young and 
placing disciplinary moral restraints upon adults A vital part 
of most religions are moral or conscience codes of conduct Most 
modern religions directly and specifically seek to develop the 
essential social virtues in their adherents This must be of great 
significance in the development of youth and also even in the 
disciplining of adults. By means of this our society has been given 
a moral solidarity along certain lines that has been highly bene- 
ficial. (5) Education of mankind. In many ways the church, 
using this to represent all sorts of ecclesiastical organizations, 
has been a schoolmaster to the human race. It has taught directly 
and indirectly. It was the first to engage in specific and direct 
school training of the young. In its sermons, catechetical instruc- 
tion and encouragement of cultural activities it exercises a strong 
influence toward higher cultural attainments. (6) Promoting 
community welfare and social work. Churches almost originated 
social work ages ago, not as we know it now to be sure, but m the 
sense of systematic care of the poor and needy. Much of the 
stimulus of modern charity, philanthropy, and genuine social 
work has come from the church. Many religious organizations 
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carry on ox(,eiidod and sysleniatic succor and help of the needy 
of all kinds. (7) Cojitributions to social progress IIk' church 
IS a pretty conservative institution generally but in tunes and 
places it has been a most arointing and transforming one. It 
has usually proceeded evolutionarily rather than re\'oluti()narily, 
but sometime^ it has aroused mankind to helpful reconstruction 
of the social order 'Many of the gieatest and most effective voices 
in behalf of creating a. boiler society today are to be heard from 
the platforni-^ of all our great ehurch denominations. 

In all these ways the rural church has made and is now making 
its contribution^ The church nowhere is universally patronized. 
But it has its adherents, it is not an anii-social agency, it accom- 
plishes great good ''llierefore its ease is woith considering intel- 
ligently and sympaihetieally. 

OHAKACl ERISTICS OF RURAL EELIOIOX 

In this division of the present chapter, the term, rural church, 
will mean open-country ehun*hes pretty largely. At least it will 
not include communities which by Iheir nature and outlook are 
more urban than ruial. It carinol circumscribe very much more 
than hamk't'^ and \'cry small \'illages, since larger cominuiuties are 
distinctly and fund a men tally non-agiicultinal 

Agricultural patterns and contents. -The religions of rural people 
who are now largely preliterale and of those who have emerged 
out of thal ])rolU(‘iate eondition rather roeerith", aio likely to con- 
tain a very laige agricultural content We aie familiar with the 
fact that vaiious Celtic, Teutonic, Grecian, and Jewish religious 
festivals were inLirnaloly associaied with and founded on matters 
of crops and animals. Primitive Teutonic peoples had agricultural 
festivals in spiing, rriid-summei, and autumn in which the magic 
powers and deities which were hupposed to dcteimine grow’^th 
and harvests were sought to be influenced. Indeed, it seems that 
the deities really omciged out of agricultural forms, the corn- 
spint out of corn, as an example Among the Celtic Gauls wdio 
lived by herds, a lack of fodder led to the slaughter of cattle 
about mid-w inter A festival of thanksgiving for the recent agri- 
cultural supplies and to nibure ropioduction of stock the next 
year was held. At this feast, an animal regarded as a deity was 
slaughtered and roasted, the flesh being regarded as .sacramental 
^^The sacramental eating, the divinity of the animal, the gradual 
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anthropomorphic tendency to give the animal-god a human form, 
and the transference of his personality to a later Christian saint, 
may be seen m the Irish legend of St. Martin (already associated 
with the slaying), which tells how he was cut up and eaten in the 
form of an ox.'^ ^ 

It is certain that in various parts of Europe, peasants partici- 
pate in the annual and seasonal festivals of their region in which 
the contents, patterns, and spirit of those ancient primitive peo- 
ples have descended and now appear. In the United States we 
have little to match those rites, for we have been cut off from the 
traditional stream. But it is well to remember that our term 
paganism, which we use to refer to non-Christian peoples^ reli- 
gions, came from paganus, the old Latin word for peasant, or 
countryman. To urbanites, paganism was crude, agricultural 
religion. 

Rural religion ‘‘native religion.’’ — ^The world over, it appears 
that the religion of agriculturists more nearly approximates the re- 
ligion that is native to the nation or people as a whole than does 
urban religion. In Mohammedan countries, the farmers and villag- 
ers are almost universally Mohammedan and if there are inhabit- 
ants which profess other faiths they are to be found almost exclu- 
sively in larger centers. In the Far East, as m China, Japan, and 
India, the only departures from the native faiths are in cities of 
considerable importance where the East and the West meet and the 
missionary religions have entered. The agricultural populations are 
seldom invaded and are little affected by them. The inhabitants of 
rural districts of Great Britain are much more addicted to the An- 
glican faith than are residents of cities, where other forms of Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism, as well as non-Christian cults more 
abound. Rural America is very largely Protestant, that having 
been the dominant religion during Colonial and early national 
periods. We may have a few spots, like Louisiana and Maryland, 
where some other faith is predominant because the original settle- 
ments, the “native-religious,” were of those beliefs. Our cities, 
especially the larger ones, are cosmopolitan as to sects, having a 
heavy sprinkling of about all of them. 

Rural religious lag. — Whatever else it may be, religion is a form 
of culture and as such stands in relation to other forms of culture. 

* McCulloch, J A., “Celtic Festivals and Feasts,” Bncy Relxg. and Ethics, 
Scribner’s, 1912, Vol V. 838. 
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At limes and in places, religion may lag behind other culture 
phases We want to notice how this takes place in rural religion 
in two particulars, (1) In comparison with urban leligion, rural 
religion undergoes change and transformation less rapidly. The 
religious content, such as beliefs, doctrines, forms of worship are 
more resistant to modification. Thus rural Prc^^ibyterians ha.vc 
clung more tenaciously to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
than have urban ones, the latter being mor(‘ ready to accept new 
statements of church doctrine Wlicn new faiths appear among 
our population, such as vai'ious Oriental cults, they are laigely 
centered in cities Los Angeles is the home of cults but tlie sur- 
rounding rural inhabitants arc little exposed to them (2) Rural 
religious beliefs and forms are stable and static as compared with 
the agricultural productive processes. W"e have previously de- 
picted the agricultural revolution which has taken place in America 
during recent decades This has resulted in greatly increased 
productivity per fanner and rendered a large proportion of agri- 
cultural natural increase of population superfluous Improved 
crops, improved stock, more efliciont feeding, unproved methods 
of cultivation and care, mechanization of farming are the causal 
core of this agricultural revolution In the field ol religion and 
church activities there have occurred no constructive ehangc& 
which can begin to compare wnth such significant transformations. 

IILUAL CHURCH CONDITIONS 

To understand the rural chundi situation in the United States, 
it IS w“e]l to survey the various conditions obtaining or ivhich have 
obtained recently. The data arc as nearly current wTlh the date of 
wTiting this volume as is possible to obtain 

Overchurching. — ^Therc has occurred in the country, as some- 
times in cities, an ovci churching and a consequent duplication 
of effort. W^arren H WMson gives an example from Pennsylvania 
of extreme crow’ding of churches into small compass In one rural 
district (town-country) there arc 16 churches within a 3-mile 
radius and 24 churches within a radius of 4 miles ^ In the tw^elve 
hundred townships of Ohio that aie considered rural, having a 
population of 1,750,000, there are 6,060 churches Over 4,500, 
or 66 per cent, of these have 100 members or less each, over 3,600, 
or 55 per cent, have 75 or less, and over 2,400, or 37 per cent, have 

1 Evolution of thf' Country Community, p. 146. 
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50 or less each. The average township has 5 churches, 1,470 people 
and 286 persons per church of whom less than two-fifths are 
members. Less than one-half of the membership attend church. 
In Meigsville township, Morgan County, Ohio, there is 1 church 
for each 94 persons. Instances from other states might be given, 
but they would have the same tenor. ^ The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research has found in a study of 140 villages of the 
nation that their average number of churches was 5.6 Two had 
15 churches, 60 had 7, none had 1, and the average number of 
church organizations, counting auxiliaries, per village was 16. ^ 
Overcrowding of churches means duplication of effort, small 
membership, poor buildings and equipment, probably only occa- 
sional preaching, no pastoral ministration, and anaemic Sunday 
schools and other organizations. 

Small membership and organization* — ^The efficiency of an insti- 
tution as a socio-cultural device may be judged by its size. The 
number of members of a school or a church condition various 
things which in turn determine working efficiency. The size of 
church membership has much to do with the quality of the minis- 
try, of the church plant and equipment, of the number of auxiliary 
organizations, etc. 

In 1926, the United States Census of churches showed there 
were nearly 168,000 rural churches with a membership of about 
16,500,000 persons 13 years of age or more. This is an average 
membership of nearly 99. According to Brunner and Kolb, the 
average village church membership in 1930 was 155 and the rural 
farm was 82 The village average ranged from 112 in the Far 
West to 173 in the Middle West while that of rural farm churches 
ranged from 57 in the Middle Atlantic to 91 m the South A 
considerable portion of this membership is inactive, an average 
of 18 per cent in 140 villages and about 19 per cent in 21 
counties ® An active membership of less than 100 is generally 
considered the minimum for anything like effective organizational 
work. Since the above average memberships are averages, it is 
clearly seen that a large proportion of rural churches, especially 
rural farm churches, suffer from membership weakness. 

^ Gill and Pinchot, loc cit , p. 8. 

2 Brunner, E. de S , Hughes, G. S., and Patten, Marjorie, American Agricultural 
Villages f Doran, 1927* 175 

^Brunner, E, de S., and Kolb, J H , “ Religious Agencies and Services,” Chap. 8, 
Rural Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
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Crude and ineffective plants. — As the size and quality of the 
material home conditions family life and as the material equip- 
ment of a factory oi farm determine then effectiveness produc- 
ing phiins, so the size and quality of church building and equip- 
ment are decisu'e in deciding the fruitfulness of a church for the 
communily. A legional study of the rural church situation in 
this nation indicates that the material buildings and equipment 
of rural churche*^ are in general of a low grade, "rho villages fare 
much better in this lOvSpect than the open country. In the New 
England and ^Middle Atlantic states, church Iiuildmgs arc gen- 
erally good and competent, being somewhat bettor in village 
than in country. '’J’he same is true for the Pacific, division. In a 
portion of th(i South, the village churches are good and in the 
central prairie stales they are fair but in the rest of the nation 
between the Appalachians and the Pacific coast states they are 
mfoiior. The chinch buildings of ruial farm people, save for the 
regions above denoted, are small one-room affaii's m the great 
majority of cases One can see how this limits bocial and lecrea- 
lional activities which might be seiviceable, the conducting of Sun- 
day school classo'^, and the inspiration and stimulation which 
size of congregation and diguiiy of housing and equijDment would 
gi\'e. Wo know' that the onc-room riual school is an iiuifficient 
agency of education just because it is one-room together with 
w'hat goes with it It is quite as evident that Ihe one-room church 
IS an ineffectual religious and community device because of its 
inherent and prohibitive prescriptions. 

Wasteful competition between churches, — Church overcrowding 
leads to duplication of effort and retardation of accomplishment 
Overcrow- ding and duplication are m turn brought about by de- 
nominational divitiveness and competing ambition. Catholics 
and Protestants, jVIelhodists, Baptists, and J’resbytonans settle 
m a small community, try to cultivate the same religious and social 
soil, neither will give w’ay to the other and the result is disorgani- 
zation and obfuscation of effort. The national organizations are 
responsible for this state of affairs Extreme denommationalism 
in this field is quite as insane and selfish as is extreme nationalism 
m the international field. Ilveiyone is engaged in cutting every- 
one's else throat. In this the people of the villages are the most 
sinned against since overchii robing and competitive duplication 
is more extreme there than m the open country. 
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Church abandonment and decline. — There is a general occur- 
rence of dead and vacant churches. A few years ago it was esti- 
mated that there were 1,200 vacant rural churches in Missouri, 
1,700 in Illinois, 600 in Tennessee, that 12 to 15 per cent of the 
rural churches in 12 counties of Ohio surveyed were vacant and 
that in the whole nation there were 10,000 vacant country churches 
and probably from 30,000 to 40,000 about to become vacant. Of 
the 54 country churches recently surveyed in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, 12 have been abandoned. When a church becomes vacant 
it is, of course, for the time being, at least, dead. The permanent 
demise of many vacant churches is demonstrated by the fact that 
they have been purchased by farmers and put to use as granaries 
or other farm buildings. Recent studies of church growth and 
decline indicate that rural membership increase has taken place 
in the following regions according to the percentages mentioned: 
New England and Middle Atlantic, 50; Middle Western, 60; 
Southeast, 63; central prairie states, 50; Rocky Mountain, 71; 
Pacific, 73 , The difference between these numbers and 100 represents 
the churches which are stagnant or declining. Abandonment is 
frequent. See also “Number of Churches, later in this chapter. 

Defective pastoral personnel. — One is not hypercritical in 
stating that the rural church is woefully deficient in its ministerial 
service, for the facts point overwhelmingly to that. The following 
points reveal the essential conditions. (1) There is extensive 
“mimsterial vivisection,’^ dividing a minister's time among two 
or more churches. This widely obtains all over the land but is 
especially notable in the Middle West, the Northwest, and the 
Southwest. Of the 6,060 rural churches of Ohio which were sur- 
veyed, 4,400, or almost two-thirds, had no resident minister, 700 
had no regular minister, 3,300 had a minister one-third of the 
time, 2,200 had one one-fourth of the time, and 1,000 had one 
one-sixth or less of the time.^ Seventeen of the 82 Boone County, 
Indiana, country churches had a resident minister, 50 had a non- 
resident minister, 15 had none, and 27 had a minister living outside. 
In Lane County, Oregon, among the rural churches, 4 full-time 
ministers had one preaching point, 12 had two, 6 had three, 2 had 
five, and 1 had six; while 23 part-time ministers had one preaching 
point, 4 had two and 2 had three ^ (2) Pastorless churches abound. 

1 Lane County Rural Survey, Presbyterian Home Mission Board, p. 63. 

2 Gill, C B , and Pmchot, Gifford, Six Thousand County Churches, Macmillan, 
1920, Chap 3. 
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The AIulcllo West laiiL^ first in llii.s. In iho 8ouih\v^es(, the por- 
cenlage of chuiclic.- without miiiLSTor-^ ih 19, village chnrehos in 
New England and AEiddlc Atlantic, 16, and rural farm chinches in 
that same region, 20 A church without tlic' services of a mitiisier is 
much like a body without a brain The' percentage of uual churches 
having a resident mnii&tcr is a minority The Pacific co/i^t stales 
have Ihe highest percentage, 40, tlie other ualionai regions lauging 
from 11 to 30 per cent. The villages arc commoiih’' beUi'r off limn 
rural farm sections in tin's. Rural chmehes having full-time min- 
isters are >uil fewer. Thus in the Southeast, only about 6 per cent 
of village and less than onc-half of J jicr cent (4 m 1,000) of 
rural farm cliurclies are so piovided. (.S) Ministerial 1 raining and 
salary m rural ]:)laeos are backward, oftini st, anding in cause and 
effect relation. Here are some samples of training of uiral minis- 
ters. In western Tennessee, 7 out of 43 ministers reporting had 
any semiriaiy training In South-west cm Ohio onc-thiicl of the 
ministers have no tiainmg above the Stli giadc, one-half liave not 
gone beworid high school, and 16 iiet cent had both college and 
seminary tiaiuing. Of the minisUiis having ■\\ ork in three Indiana 
counties, 37 per (*enl are 81h giacleis, 57 jiia* (‘(‘iil liave less than 
college education, 72 per cent ha\e mnlhcr collcgi' nor facminary 
educa,tioii. The average number of hooks in tlicir t)rotc‘ssiouaI and 
personal libraries is 200, mo&tly of a traditional soil The c^alaues 
of rural imnisters are exceedingly low A study of luial chinches 
shows that hundreds of farmers in thou annual budgets have 
recorded the amount paid to ministers' salaries as chiint}’^ L. 
Fry estimates the per capita contribution of fanners to the church 
IS about one one-thousandth the value of faims. it would be, 
810 on a S10,000 farm ^ 

While ministers do not preach for money as their groat objec- 
tive, they must hai’o money in ordci to live efficiently That rural 
mniibterial salaries liave been tragically msufficieut may bc' in- 
ferred from the fact that a feiv years ago the average salary of 
all the ministers of the United States was about 850 per month. 
Since salaries of urban pastors are very much higher than those 
of the country, those of rural districts must have been considerably 
Joss. In 1917, the average salary of ail Methodist ministers m 

‘ Bruere, Martha D , “The Coutitr> Pew \s. Iho CourUry Pulinl,” Outlnol, 
Nov ‘28, 1921 

Bninner, E rlo , “ Sociolopieal Sigiiifieaiice of Jiccoiit Pohgtoua Surveyfl,*’ 
Aiiin Journ Socio} , No\ , 1923. 
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Ohio was 1857 and free use of parsonage, while that of rural 
ministers was only $787, or $680 and free use of parsonage.^ 

Of the 33,335 ministers’ salaries reported by twenty-one denomi- 
nations in 1918, over 13 per cent were under $500 a year, 35 per cent 
were from $500 to $1,000, 31.7 per cent from $1,000 to $1,500, 11 per 
cent from $1,500 to $2,000, and the rest above $2,000. It is seen that 
over 48 per cent of the ministers drew less than $1,000 a year.^ 

Question of decadence. — ^The opinion is widely held by au- 
thoritative observers and students of the rural church, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the institution is decadent, and they stake 
their belief on the conditions which we have surveyed. If the 
rural church as an institution is not decadent, if it is really showing 
a surplus of gains over losses, it is at least true that multitudes of 
individual churches have died or are dying. The objectors to 
recognizing general decadence assert that more rural churches 
are established than die and that the general membership has 
increased. To this Rev. C. 0. Gill, formerly Secretary of the 
Commission on the County Church (of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America), replies that it is almost im- 
possible to get correct membership returns from churches. There 
is a strong temptation to swell the returns. He cites instances in 
Ohio where churches reported large memberships and accessions 
but where investigation showed small memberships, multitudes 
of names being carried over from the old rolls, many persons who 
had moved and even the names of those who were dead. Not 
only does he distrust church membership reports but he also indi- 
cates that those responsible for reporting church member- 
^ ships to the United States Census recognize that the returns are 
padded. Anyhow, he contends that the multiplication of churches 
does not demonstrate that the church is not declining; it only 
means that there are so many more churches to become vacant. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TEENDS 

In their Rural Social Trends, E. de S. Brunner and J. H Kolb 
summarize the results of their own field investigations in 17 states, 
those of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and church 
statistics of the United States Census and believe they establish the 
following trends 

^ Gill and Pinchot, loc cit , p 10. 

2 World Survey, Vol. 1. 287, Interchurch Press, N. Y., 1920. 
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Membership shift to villages. — In 21 counties invesligated 
during the period 1920 30, there \^a.s a shift in Protcslant chinches 
in porceningo of fanner membor‘^lllp in \iilago churches fiom 22 6 
to 39 3. Tn the Middle and Far West the proportion of farmer mem- 
bers 111 \ illage chinches losc high as one-half, line sliift was not 
as large among the Catholic and Piotcfclaiil churches of tlic 140 
rural eommuiiilies studied in 1924 and again in 1930, the gam in 
farmer memhra^'-hip lieing only slightly larger than that of the 
population. In far as (he shift obtained, it seemed to be due to 
the follm\ mg faelor< (1) There ^\as an enlargement of par ish areas 
in about one-.^evenlh of the eluircdies (2) In some eases (‘fforts 
To bring in country people vere intensified and appropriate results 
in enlarged membership secured (3) The abaiidoninent of country 
churches .serves to diive fanners to village churches. Not all, of 
course, join village parishe.'^, tVio^o not ^o joining being apt to re- 
main churchlosri The opinion of the authoriiies referred to is that 
tins trend likcl}'' to continue. The membership of village clmrchcs 
and Iho'-e in th(i country remote from towns appears fairly stable 
''Fhe membership of the intervening churches is unstable by reason 
of the absorptive influence of village and town churches. 

Number of churches. — In the sLudioft alluded to, there is otu- 
dcnco of ri=5ing and falling churches. "Fhc national area was divided 
into the following church sections. Middle Atlantic, South, Middle 
Wo«5t, and Far West, There were 780 ehurche^ of all denominations 
in the 140 villages studied in 1924 and 784 m 1930, a small gam of 
foul The Middle Atlantic gamed nou(‘, the Far West lo&t 7, the 
South gained 10, and the Middle \^ebt L In these villages, white 
Protestant churches in all regions decreased from 648 to 639, only 
one region, the South, gaming as much as 1 church meanwhile 
Negro Protestant chinches increa.sed from 62 1o 72 during the 
period, the gains iiemg confined to the South and the Aliddlc West. 
Roman C'atholic chiircdies increased from 70 to 73, the gains again 
being confined io the South and Middle West. 

In the 140 country communities studied m 1924 and 1930, for 
all denominations, there was a decline in number of churches from 
619 to 552, a net loss of 67, losses resulting in all 4 regions. The 
number of while Protestant churches declined from 515 to 468, or 
47. All sections sulfered loss. ''J'he number of negro Protci^tant 
churches declined from 91 to 77, a loss of 14 The Wc.st wa^' 'sta- 
tionary in number and all other regions lost The Catholic country 
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churches declined from 13 to 7 between 1924 and 1930. The Middle 
Atlantic alone saved its face by a gam of 1, all other sections suf- 
fered decline. 

While rural churches are dying others are being born. The above 
figures depict the net results of the two processes at work. The 
loss in total number of churches in the 140 village and country 
communities of 62 was due to the death of 186, while only 123 new 
churches appeared. But as we saw above, village churches in- 
creased while country churches decreased in number. The loss in 
number of rural churches, therefore, is absorbed alone by country 
churches. 

Analysis of data seems to indicate that the death rate among 
rural churches is greatest among ^4mmersionists,” sects believing 
in immersion, and the ^'emotionar^ sects. The latter are more 
revivalistic, less ritualistic and ceremonial, professing greater de- 
pendence on the appearance of the divine spirit and of “tongues” 
during religious services The more organized, conventional 
churches hold their own better. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
property owners consort with them more and the workers and the 
propertyless patronize the revivalistic sects to a greater degree. 

Membership and population. — The proportion of population of 
the 140 villages studied that were church members shrank from 
35,3 per cent in 1924 to 32.9 per cent in 1930. All of the four re- 
gions showed similar symptoms of decline in ratio of membership 
to population. It is interesting to note that the proportion of mem- 
bership that was male increased from 39.9 per cent in 1924 to 42.2 
per cent in 1930. The decline in proportionate membership m rural 
churches may be due to a loss of grip by the church on the popula- 
tion through sheer weakening of interest in religious and “spirit- 
ual” values. Or it may be due to the influence of new diversions 
and interests, such as auto trips on Sunday, movies, radio, which 
now compete with church activities. 

There is a faint trend toward larger church membership. Rural 
churches decline in number and those left enlarge their member- 
ship slightly. Thus the average membership of the village churches 
for all denominations and regions grew from 148 to 155 during the 
period, 1924-30, and that of country churches increased from 80 to 
82. But in all regions the negro Protestant membership declined 
in village and m country and the average membership of country 
Catholic churches for all the regions decreased. 
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Other interesting trends. — There are several interesting de- 
velopments m the rural church, as suggested by Brunner and 
Kolb (1) There is aiiparcnt a slight decline in the empha'^is placed 
by inini&tcrs on doctrinal and theological matter'^ and an increase 
in attention given social and local affairs. It is not large enough 
to be 1 hrillmg but has some significance (2) Rural churches appear 
to be furnishing a greater proportion of religious ieadeis, or those 
who wnll pursue some sort of religious work. Tlic survey of 21 
counties indicates this The number of churches ])roduciiig such 
leaders rose from 378 m iOlO- 14 to 213 in 1920-30. The number of 
leadeis so produced ro‘^(‘ from 295 to 378. Open-country churches 
of South and Far \\7\st made the poorest showing (3) Rural 
churches are making extensive use of rural surveys in their parish 
work. Over half tlio 2,245 chinches of the 21 counties and 140 
villages were employing this device and seemed to gam profitable 
results ill increased membership. (4) There was a slight increase in 
the average length of pastorate in village) churches, the advance 
being from two to two and two-thiid ycais between 1924 and 1930. 
(5) The average coiitriliution of village (4iurch mernbeis to churclK>s 
in the counties declined from S19 33 to S17.84 between 1920 and 
1930. In country churches, the decline w’as from S13 35 to 810 75. 
In the 140 communities, contributions were more stable by 1930 ^ 

This IS the best material w^e have on trends m the rural church. 
We must recall, however, that the period studied is short. A subse- 
quent study in ten years might show different results. Our ivarn- 
ing IS that w’e must not try to prove permanent or final develop- 
ments from them 

THE CHURCHES STAKE IN THE RURAL PROBLEM 

That the country church and the church at large has a stake in 
the rural problem should be evident without much argument. 

Saving souls. — [f it is maintained that the chief interest of the 
church is the salvation of souls, the statement may bo admitted, 
and yet it may be contended that local and external conditions sur- 
rounding the individual are important considerations For it is 
generally admitted that salvation is a process and that this process 
consists in bringing the iiiflueiice of religion to bear upon the wills 
of men. And modern psychology conclusively show’s that external 

^ Rural Social Trends, McGraw-HiU, 1033, Chap 8, “Religious Agencies and 
Services “ 
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conditions are the most important if not the exclusive mediums 
through which mfluences may reach the will of the individual. 
Moody, the celebrated evangelist, finally ceased to preach to 
people in the slums of great cities He was not successful there with 
his methods of appeal. It was an admission that the external con- 
ditions m such districts were unfavorable. What is true of cities 
IS true of the country. In the country men must be appealed to in 
terms of their surroundings, and the preacher who understands 
these surroundings and is able to make use of them stands the best 
chance of succeeding in the process of salvation. 

The Kingdom of Heaven. — In the teaching of Jesus, the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Heaven held chief 
place. There is a large consensus of opinion among modern scholars 
of the New Testament that the subject matter dealing with the 
conception of the Kingdom commanded the major portion of His 
attention. Yet, according to His teaching, the Kingdom is a socio- 
ethical affair; its conditions of admission and qualifications for 
membership are social and conduct matters; its great imperative 
is the establishment of right social relationships among men. 
The Kingdom may be completed in Heaven, but it is begun on 
earth and those fit for the Kingdom must demonstrate their qualifi- 
cations by heavenly characteristics on earth. 

Accordingly, it 'is obvious that the church must be vitally and 
greatly concerned with the temporal conditions and seek to mold 
them after the heavenly pattern. This is to be done partly by 
means of converting men, establishing good wills and motives so 
that they will act right, largely by helping men to understand the 
conditions which surround them, and by getting those conditions 
established which will be conducive to the production of right- 
minded or heavenly-willed individuals. Neither the church at 
large nor the country church can be true to the founder of Chris- 
tianity and ignore the rural problem. 

Struggle and survival.— The church as an institution is like 
other institutions, in that it is determined m its efficiency by con- 
ditions which obtain. It is apparent that this is true with respect 
to its organization and equipment, since an impoverished parish 
cannot contribute lavishly, and a parish small m numbers is in- 
sufficient for maintaining a highly differentiated, all-embracing 
organization. It is also true that the church is under the law of 
competition, in so far as competition obtains. Thus, if there is 
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ronipctiliou for tho laiul, and if, in tlio long iiiii, Uio laud will go 
into the p 0 ' 5 bcssi()ii of (ho most cffieioiit famieis, the chundi is in- 
vohed. If Ui IS not able lo command the ic^^pcot of fhe efficient 
men and to mold (hom along right lines, it cannot prevail. Again, 
the chiiroh i'^ responsible for constiucti\’'c work ui (he communit}-, 
and if it n()( constitided so that it can do this work it mu>t give 
place to agencK'^ which aic' so constituted, oi leave; the work un- 
done and th(' ])coplc in uegloct. 

^VHAT TMVj CHimCH MAY DO TO STX'CEED 

A succevssful institution is one which ])erfoims an essential and 
useful duty tor society. No institution de.seives pcnjictuity for its 
own sake but only for the \aluablc function it c\’erci.''es. Tho 
incaMue oi the revereiiee for tlu; country church must he m term.s 
of Us utility to country people. It is somewhat cvidcnl now that 
many of tlio lural churches arc not sufficunilly Micccssful m lerms 
of -social utility lo deceive either respect or perpeiinty In order 
that the church may be placed in the category of sncces->fu[ insti- 
tutions it would seem that it musi» accomplish the following im- 
provements among others 

The church must come to an understanding of the rural prob- 
lem. — This L-- a precondition of its own .sah'alion and of being 
higlily useful The ia\agcs of typhoid, tubdrculohis, pellagia, 
hookw'orm, and other diseases could not be sta\'’cd until the sci- 
entists had studied tliom intonsi\el 3 " and aiiuocl at a conc(‘ptiou 
of thoir natuie and methods of propagation Them they could ma]) 
out successful campaigns to curb tlicm The statesmen must diag- 
nose corrocaly tho national and racial dL'-eases in order to pass 
remedial legislation. To ignore a study of the facts which condi- 
tion it-s existence is both stupid and futile on the part of the rural 
church. Heeding the admonii-iori that freedom is realized b}^ 
knowing the truth is as nccossary for the salvation of organizations 
as for persons 

Co-ordinate and consolidate wastefully competing and duplicat- 
ing churches. — ^This proposition has received wide approval m 
most of tho principal evangelical denominations. Tho piinciplc of 
co-opcratiori between denominations has long been rcicognized and 
put to use m tho foieign missionary field wffioK; ‘^spheres of influ- 
ence” are agieed on, denominations thus keeping out of each other’s 
w^ay. There has also been a ‘■strong tendency to secure a woiking 
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federation or co-operative union of some kind among denomina- 
tions at large in this country. Consequently there are now in exist- 
ence several forms of such inter-organization union, such for 
example as the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and the Inter-Church Union. 

In respect to local churches, several plans have been and are 
being tried. (1) There is the “ lion and the lamb plan, under which 
the strongest church survives and the lamb lies down inside of the 
lion. It has been aptly said that “the trouble with this method is 
the lack of lions and the unlamb-like nature of the other churches.^’ 
In fact it is the wasteful method which already obtains (2) Swap- 
ping churches by denominations, the giving up by one denomina- 
tion in one locality and by another in another in favor of each 
other IS an excellent method of co-operation. It is most likely to be 
effective in home mission fields where local churches can be coerced 
into obedience by the withholding of support. But where churches 
are self-supporting, even Methodist bishops have not sufficient 
compelling authority to make it generally operative. (3) Some- 
times the local churches may form a merger in favor of an unde- 
nominational church and union. About the only weakness of this 
plan appears to be that the resulting undenominational organiza- 
tion lacks the stimulus and guidance which comes from contact 
with an embracmg denomination and also a regular ministerial 
supply. (4) A federation of local churches into one body has wide 
approval. Under this plan the affiliating congregations unite in 
membership in support of the pastor and of local congregational 
matters, but all missionary funds and special denominational affairs 
are taken care of by each group as before. It is found that dif- 
ferences in form of worship and church custom can be readily 
adjusted where the good of the community is emphasized. 

In 1926 there were 977 community churches in the nation out- 
side the South where the movement has not succeeded, these per- 
centages by class being: federated, 33; denominational, 52; unde- 
nominational, 15.^ 

Specialize ministers in rural work and pay them a living wage. — 

It is recognized by many publicists and church workers that 
successful country-church work demands some such special train- 
ing in rural life and rural church matters as is being demanded in 

1 Acquaintogram No 4, Ohio Rural Life Association; McCulloch, R. W., “The 
New Church of the Rural Community,” Suruy, Dec. 15, 1926. 
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the case of country teachers Bui as yet there is no general agree- 
ment as to the extent or kind of thus spocializai ion It is generally 
agreed that a “rural-minded’^ ministry is a necessity if it is to be of 
force in ihe actual domain of leadership, yet it is found lhat many 
theological schools are oppos{^d to placing rural life subjects in their 
troiiiiiig curricula A largo number favor it but; have not authoiity 
to carry it out, while a goodly number are responding in varying 
degrees The attitude and accomplishments of these seminaries 
are usually determined by the outlook and attitude of the particu- 
lar denominations whicli control them 

Some notable reports by mierclcuomiiiational associations on 
training for the rural mirustr}” have been made, two of these being 
the one by the committee of the Federal Council of Churches on 
Social Teaching in the Theological Seminary and Ihe other by a 
Committee of the Massachusetts Federation of ("hiirchcs in the 
Training of Rural Ministers Both deal with special pieparation of 
theological students in training schools and with supplemcntaiy 
preparation of men already settled in the ministry. As an illustra- 
tion of ^^-bat impressive ecclesiastical bodies arc proposing, Ihe 
recommendations of the latter corninittce, in so far as they concern 
the preparation of theological studcaits and further training of 
settled miiiibters, are presented 

FOK THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

A. Pnnciyles of Preparation 

“Students who look forward to the rural ministry should have: 

“1. A thorough knowledge of the English Bible, as fundamental 
to their interpretation of the Chiistian u‘ligion This would in- 
clude the history of the life and thought of the Hebrew people, 
both in Old and New Testament times, an intimates acquaintance 
with tlie life and teachings of Jesus and the Apostles, and correct 
methods of interprotatiou. 

“2. A reasonably good command of the philosophy of religion, 
and the doctrines of Christianity as tliey have developed in the 
Church, and of the influouce of Christianity upon society at large. 

“3. An understaiidiiig of religious psychology and rural sociol- 
ogy, that they may enter intelligently and sympathetically into 
indi\'idual, family and community life, and be of spiritual and 
social service to each. 

“4. Training in methods of approach to the people as preachers, 
pastors, and religious educators and instruction in th(' best methods 
of effective organization of the forces of the church and the 
community. 
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“5. Instruction in making rural surveys and experience with 
pastorates in the country, in order to acquire adequate material 
for community leadership. 

“6 A conviction of the importance of the rural ministry as a 
life work, and willingness to give at least five years to the building 
up of a single community m the true missionary spirit.” 

B. Course of Study 

“1. Their curriculum in the seminary should include biblical 
literature, history and interpretation; the history of Christianity, 
especially in its modern period in America, with research work and 
reports on rural movements and biographical theology, biblical, 
historical, and systematic, homiletics and pastoral methods; general 
sociology and the specific problems of the rural church; and psy- 
chology and pedagogy, with special study of the rural Sunday 
school. 

^'2. Elsewhere than in the seminary, they should make a study 
of agriculture, including farm practice and management and the 
application of science to farm problems; agricultural economics, 
including co-operation and market distribution, farm business 
methods; and advanced rural sociology, including rural education, 
art, literature, recreation, sanitation, and social organization. 
These may be pursued by means of summer schools, correspondence 
courses, or one or two years in an agricultural college ” 

“Men already in the ministry should have an opportunity to 
supplement their previous training and receive occasional 
stimulus. 

“1. Through summer schools, in sessions of two weeks or more, 
consisting of forenoon lectures, one of which shall deal with a 
phase of the rural church problem, afternoon conferences and ex- 
cursions, and evening addresses of an inspirational nature 

“2. Through addresses and conferences at church associations 
and conventions wherever representatives of rural church interests 
come together. 

“3. Through rural institutes, where speakers from seminaries, 
the Young Men^s Christian Association, the agricultural college, 
and other rural agencies may discuss their common interests and 
lay plans for co-operation. 

“4 Through correspondence course, maintained by seminary 
and agricultural college, through which the student may keep m 
touch with the most recent investigations and conclusions. 

“5.^ Through such local groups as reading clubs, improvement 
societies, and other agencies of local betterment, which shall unite 
all the progressive forces of the community.” ^ 

^ Report of the Committee on the Training of the Rural Ministry to Conference 
on Church and Country Life of the Federal Council For full report on statutes of 
report on social training in seminaries, see The Auburn Seminary Record, Jan 10, 
1916, pp. 488-502. 
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If the function of the iniuistcr is a worthy ono lie should receive 
commensurate compensation IMauy slates of rlie Union have 
enacted niimmum-wage law.^ to protect tlieir workers again&i pov- 
erty and disease and to gnaiantee satisfactory In ing The* churches 
are moving in the same direction but -lowlv The lOast Ohio Metho- 
dist Conferenee some year?, ago established a inimmum wage of 
.S750 a yeai, but such a salary vould be entirely insufh(*ieiit today 
A few years ago, the United State's J)e])aitment of Labor found 
that 111 urban industrial situations the woikcrs and their families 
required S2,000 or more a year for their adequate^ sujiport A 
minimum \tage must be adjusted to tlie level of the cost of living 
and, tins level fieiiig fliietualing, rcacljustmenth must be made peri- 
odically The count ly mimsten* should be paid a salary sufficient 
to insure rcsiiecUible slandards of living, and the education of Ins 
children, and to cot or insurance against old age It votiid seem 
that such low paid workers should ho (akeii care of after rofire- 
inent, but the churches have done little in this direction I’here 
worci less than 14,000 beneficiaries of muustorial support in 1918, 
less tlian a thousand of these being children, aliout 51 poi cent being 
widows of m]mstei& The benefits leccivod weie piuftilly small, 
33 5 per cent being under 8100 a year, 29.4 iku cent from SlOO to 
8200, 21.3 per cent from 8200 to 8300, and 11 ])er cent fiom *^300 
to 8400 a year Nearly 63 per cent were loss than >200 ' 

The minister is much more liable to become a permaiK'ut and 
actual part of the country community if t he jiarish provides a house 
and small farm sufficient to produce gaiden stuffs and fiuit and to 
support corn, poulliy, and a loam of hoi'ses 

There are many worthy objects the country church could en- 
courage to its own advantage and that of the community.— -The 
adequately trained mimsl or -will iind no difficulty in discussing at 
appropriate times the vaiious special problems w'hich the men and 
women of the fauns have to meet, such as f he need for and signifi- 
cance of improved schools, home?, production, marketing, recrea- 
tion, continued education, and so on In a sermon on imx-)rovmg 
production, the proachei w’^ould do well not to attempt the role of 
expert respecting technical iirocic^'ses, but consider the vsubje(jt m 
Its larger economic and social bearings 1'ho vigoious leader can 
vitalize the church and commumiy by promoting mothers' clubs, 
boj^s' and girls' cluhs, musical and choral organizations, athletic 
^ World Survey, loc czi^Vol I, p 287. 
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events, lecture courses, Boy and Girl Scouts, and even the 
“movies/^ A large and growing number of rural churches have 
been rejuvenated under the ministry of vigorous pastors with a 
social vision, who have moved in these directions. Among the rural 
churches in Indiana, 75 per cent of those engaged in social and 
recreational work grew and prospered as compared with 12 per 
cent of those that did not. 

Rural ministers can evidently afford to promote a rural minis- 
ters’ association on account of the stimulus it affords. In the rural 
churches of 53 Pennsylvania communities, out of 85 churches hav- 
ing no such association, 32 per cent were losing ground, 33 per cent 
were stationary, and 35 per cent growing. This does not abso- 
lutely prove that association made the difference, but the evi- 
dence leans toward that conclusion. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Give some indications of the antiquity of religion, (b) What is reli- 
gion? 

2. (a) What IS the 1 elation of religion to the church? (b) What is understood 
by the church? 

3. (a) What are some of the offices or functions religion as a historic affair 
has performed? (b) Does the rural church exercise a part or all of such 
offices? 

4. In what sense would rural religion appear to have been an agricultural 
matter m the beginning? 

5. What is meant by native religion^’? 

6. Give indications to show that rural religion is more or less native than 
urban. 

7. (a) In what ways is a cultural lag expressed in rural religion? (b) Relative 
to what IS the lag? 

8. (a) Discuss in what way rural overchurching obtains; (b) Is it likely to 
occur more in country or village? 

9. How far do country and village churches measure up to the standard in 
membership necessary for an effective organization? 

10. Discuss the folio wmg pomts relative to the rural church: (a) Size and 
quality of church plant; (b) Competition between churches; (c) Church 
decline 

11. (a) What IS to be said of the training of rural ministers? (b) Of their 
salaries? (c) Pastorless churches? (d) Ministerial vivisection? 

12. (a) Is the salary of rural ministers a gauge of their worth or of the capacity 
of rural populations to pay? (b) Are rural churches decadent? 

13 (a) What facts indicate a trend of farm membership toward village 
churches? (b) What is the explanation? 

14 (a) Are rural churches gaming m number? (b) Is it the village or rural 
faim church that has the advantage in this? 
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]5. As mcasLiied by per cent of population of Ihose who are church members, 
are rural jieoplo hcconunff more leligious^ 

16. Discu‘-s any other trends in the rural church which interest 3 ’^ou. 

17. Discu''a what is the church’s stake in the rural problem relative to 

(a) Saving souls; (b) Fuitheimg the Kingdom*!^ (c) Struggle and siuvival. 
18 Explain in what wa\" the I olio wing items might improve world church 

condition^ (a) Lhider standing the luial problem; (b) Church consolida- 
tion and co-ordination; (c) Speciah/ing ininislcrs lor ruial woik. 

19. (a) What plans ol chuicii consolidation are in operation.^ (b) Which type 
i !5 most used''’ 

20 (a) What is piojiosed to specialize inim.-teih foi rural ^^olk in the wa^" of 
recognized pi in Cl ples‘^ (b) In suggested course ol studv*^ 

21 Is religion a “social foice” in like mariner that education or politics are 
said to bo social iorces'^ 

22. Is the practical importance of religion affi'cted b^' whether it originated as 
an inli'/’encc or an instinct'’ 

23 Is lire relation of tire church to religion about what that of the homo is to 
the famil}'*^ 

24 What transfoimations m Chnstianity liave thcie been during ils lifetime? 
Is it })iobable that Iheie will be still others? 

25 What would have to be the nature of the evidence that the rural church 
js “docadorit’ ? 

26 What iiorcontago of the rural preachers whom you know are actually 
at the same time pastor ^? 

27. \ie thcie too many rural churches in yoiii vicinity? What are the symp- 
toms? 

28 What elTcct are automobiles and improv(‘d highway's having on the lural 
churches which you know? 

29 Should the rural church be as scientifically' conducted as tlie school or the 
farm should be’ 

30 What would be a scientificallv-conductod church? 

31 (a) If rural preachers were worth more, would they* be paid more? 

(b) Could a rui’al pastor be worth ” 825,000 a year ^ 

32 Are consolidated churchcrt" and established parsonages to be advocated 
as we advocate consolidated schools and established teacher ages*’ 

33 (a) Should a rural minister preach on the subject of agriculture‘s (b) As 
an expel t on it‘s 

34 How could the minister a^j'^ist farmer*? to attain exi^ert advice? 

35. Should the rural church have a “movie” ’ 

36 Graphic study of inteidenominational competition ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE FARM FAMILY 

The family among institutions. — The essentials of a social insti- 
tution are plurality of individuals, organization upon a basis of 
specialization and co-operation for common ends, consequent inter- 
dependence of parts and functions, permanence and, therefore, 
continuity of existence. Although it is the smallest of all social 
structures which may be called an institution the family shares 
in all the above attributes and so does the farm family along with 
all other families. 

Family institutional traits. — Some of the important features of 
the family are set forth in the following particulars. (1) The family 
is the most numerous and frequent social institution. In round 
numbers, in 1930, there were 30 million families m the United 
States. The farm, itself a family affair predominantly, is the 
nearest competitor, the number of farms at the same date being 
about 6 and a quarter millions, a little more than one-fifth the 
number of families. There were less than half a million schools, 
under a quarter million churches, slightly more than 200 thousand 
manufacturing plants, and fewer than 11,000 mines and quarries. 
(2) The family is the most universal institution In this it is 
almost a peer of the human individual. It abounds about every- 
where. Scarcely is there a community where one or more do not 
obtain. No other institution possesses this characteristic. (3) In 
this trait the farm family shares, since there are practically no 
farm communities which are not made up of families. (4) The 
family is the most important institution for early life. It has been 
and still is the human incubator. It accomplishes physical repro- 
duction and so is the instrument of race renewal. It has much to 
do with social and cultural reproduction. In this it is the first 
institution to work upon the individual. It carries a due amount 
of the sum of culture and applies it to him, fertilizing, shaping, 
molding him into fitness for the great social undertaking of living 
and of adjustment to the rest of mankind and to nature. It lays 
the foundation of personality and character. Some of its many 
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con Iribii lions to the building of personality arc* capitalizing it 
wUh ideas, beliefs, tciitiments, and other (*onduct patlorns; bc- 
sto\Mng confidence and integrity of selfhood by the allotment of 
a role m family life and establishing the feeling of security which 
is so basic in the nitcgnly ot‘ self and character; training in the 
use of conduct patterns and modes of pei’sonal adjustment. Other 
institutions funcliou in some or all of llicse paiticulars but none 
so early, so completely and so intimately as does the family. It 
is the above traits and functions of tlie family which constitute 
it initially the most basic of human institutions and bestows on it 
its wonderful strength. 

Vulnerability characteristics. — Fhe family also possesses traits 
which make it vulnoiable to the streams of influences which pour 
in upon it from every side of our highly developed and dynamic 
age. (L) Its dimmiitivcncss makes it vuliiciablo to the play of 
groat force.^ beating upon it. It is consequently subject to great 
uncertainties (2) Because of its universality it is subject to all 
the changes and sets of conditions which obtain anywhere and 
everpvhere in 1 h(‘ great sociel y Scarcely can it resist 1 hese changes 
and must undergo consequent modification By this means the 
great number of forms of family ^\hich hav(^ obtained arc to be 
explained. "We may expect the evoliilion to continue and work 
out further and diffenait forms (3) The intimate personal nature 
of the family fashions it. inlo a kind of hair trigger dotuce and makes 
it especially susceptible to the play of influences at work without 
and within it Personalities arc sensitive and touchy. Adjustments 
within the family are intimate, frequent, and continuous. It is 
difficult to establish and maintain a systematic and happy mode 
of living in such an exceedingl}" delicate. and sensitive situation 
(4) The family is open to especially subtle and insinuating con- 
ditions of life. It has no ciufetacean shell to exclude them and no 
great body of doctrines by recourse to which it may strengthen 
Itself against them Consequently a family may be demoralized 
and disorganized before the influences at work upon il are dis- 
covered 

Uniqueness of farm family. — Comparatively speaking, the rural 
home and familj^ occup}^ a unique and commanding position. The 
chief essentials of this uniqueness wore alluded to in Chapter XIV, 
dealing with llio characteristics of rural commimiues and peoples 

1. It was pointed out that the rural populations of America 
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center their lives and find their satisfactions in the home to a 
greater degree than urban peoples This is necessarily the case be- 
cause of the paucity of near-by countervailing attractions. The 
average city home is a resort, chiefly, for the smaller children and a 
hotel for the older members of the family. There parents and older 
children seldom mingle save at meal time and to them the home 
function IS largely satisfied in eating and sleeping. Business and 
outside attractions and interests absorb their time and attention 
during most of the day and evening Family communion and 
intercourse are reduced to a minimum. 

But in the country the reverse is the case. The daily occupa- 
tions are on the homestead and bring the members of the family 
into constant or frequent intercourse. The evenings and Sundays 
are spent at home, for the most part; for hard work, distance from 
village attractions, and infrequency of near-by pastimes render 
this inevitable. As a consequence, the home stands out as the 
most important rural institution, when measured by standards 
of use and dependency; and family ties hold the chief place in the 
mesh of social relationships. 

Probably it is because of this situation that marriage occurs 
earlier and more frequently in the country than in cities, and that 
divorce rates are much lower. The young people hasten to establish 
homes at the earliest opportunity because it is an essential to 
carrying on farming and farm life; and bachelors and spinsters 
are viewed rather as abnormal and unfortunate members of 
society. 

2. The farm home is unique likewise in certain of the advan- 
tages it affords for rearing children. Generally speaking, the 
country is a safe and wholesome place for childhood. It is free 
from the many temptations and contaminations which so abound 
in the larger cities. This does not mean that low moral standards 
may not obtain or that defiling associations and suggestions do 
not occur But vice and gambling resorts, saloons and vicious 
centers, do not thrust their presence upon the young, and amateur 
vices are not so ubiquitous. It is also free from the physical dan- 
gers to which city children are so subjected. The child death rate 
in cities from street cars, other street traffic, and especially from 
motor vehicles, is appalling. Further, in so far as ample yards 
in which to play and abundance of pure air and sunlight insure 
good health, rural children enjoy decided health advantages. 
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3 Another imporlanl advantage of being reared on the farm is 
the opportnuiLy of Lh(‘ oaily attainment of industi}'’ and 1he habit 
of iiidustiy The faun home and the faun is an economic unit of 
production in which all members of the family, as soon as they 
arc old ciioiigli, hav(' their fimc lions and duties to pci form From 
the age of six or sot'en, almost ewiy farm boj^ and girl is given some 
little choie-> or jobs io do and i< expected to do them daily As the 
age increase-, the tasks incioasc m numbei or m coinjilexity and 
weiglit, with the lesiilL that industry and co-operation m the work 
of the farmaiead become ingrained and habitual There is little 
qiK\stion that this circumstance goes far 1o account for lire prom- 
inence' attained m the great fields of achievement by men and 
women 1)om in the country 

In speaking of this imuiuencss of the rural home and of certain 
of iLs advantages, wc do not overlook ihe fact that there arc also 
undoubted disadvantages to be found theie as compared with life 
m many city homes. To mciely suggest one, it may be questioned 
if so great a dependence on so small an institution and group does 
not bring its narrowing effects ll is only the exceptional people 
after all, who, when thrown together constantly m small numbers, 
aio able to enliven tlie situation and overcome the monoloin^ in 
cont'ei sat 1011 and the tendency to somber Mlence A good horse 
may bo driven past tlie point of endurance and profitable re- 
turns 

Number of farm families. — In both numbers and functions (he 
farm famibv^ is by iill odds the most important open-couiiliy in- 
stitution Its nearest competitor is the rural school, than which 
it IS at least 30 times more iiumcious, and at least in early child- 
hood and adult life is more mtluemial. 

In 1900 there were 5,690,000 farm families, 6,751,000 m 1920 
and 6,669,000 in 1930 The indications arc that there are over 
7,000,000 in 1935. While the number of rural families has in- 
creased duimg the designated period, they have been decreasing 
in proportion to all national families In 1900 farm families ^verc 
35 7 per oerit of all United States families, 27 8 p('r cent m 1920, 
and 22 4 per cent in 1930 It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage farm families are of all families is less than that of the 
rural farm population, 21 8, m the national population Non-farm 
families increased from 64.3 per cent to 77.6 per cent of all national 
families between 1900 and 1930. Thus they arc bcconuiig pro- 
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portionally more numerous. However this proportionally greater 
number of families produces a disproportionally smaller number 
of children than do the rural farm families. 

Trend toward rural homes. — The national Farm Census of 
1935 shows there is a great increase in the number of farms since 
the Census of 1930. The tabulations released May 7, 1935, showed 
an increase of 558,643 farms with 166 of the more than 3,000 
counties yet to be heard from. It is known that corrections down- 
ward will have to be made but it is expected the net results will be 
over a half million increase. This means that there has been a 
multiplication of farm families to about the same extent. A com- 
parison of the per cent of increase in the number of farms in all 
the counties reported with the per cent of urbanism of those 
counties does not reveal any correlation between the two of either 
a direct or inverse kind. A great increase is as likely to occur in 
purely agricultural counties as in heavily urban, which means the 
increase does not express an urbanward movement or settlement 
of families. 

The study of rural homes for non-agricultural workers made of 
202 families living near Columbus, Ohio, indicates a movement 
of urban families to small farms, partly as a subsistence matter. 
However the motives for such family settlements are numerous 
and are largely similar to those of city to farm migrants noticed 
in the chapter dealing with rural migration. Since the study con- 
cerned only the successful settlers, it is impossible to speak about 
the number of those who had tried it and failed. It is possible, 
though hardly probable, that the number of failures was greater 
than that of the successes investigated.^ 

Size of family. — The median size of farm family in 1930 was 
4.02, rural non-farm family 3.28, and urban family, 3.26. The 
smallest division median farm family was in Pacific, 3.31, and the 
largest was South Atlantic, 4.56. The range by states was from 
3-07 in New Hampshire to 4 89 in North Carolina. Nevada had 
the smallest median urban family, 2 61 and North Carolina the 
largest, 3.63. We must remember that a median or average family 
is not the sum of the parents and all the children the family has 
had but only the members in the family at the time of the Census. 
Some families are spinsters or bachelors keeping house, newly 

1 Morrison, F. L., and Sitterly, J. H , Rural Homes for Non- Agricultural Workers f 
etc., Bui. 547, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta , 1935, 
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married couples without children yet, old couples w4iose children 
have all departed, -iMdowed and wifeless families, families with 
both parents and a part of the children yet in the home, etc. 

Of the throe nativities, native wliito, foreign born white, and 
negro, the negro has the largesi rural farm family, 4.05, as com- 
pared with 4 0 for native v lutes and 4.02 for foreign born whites. 
The negro urban and rural non-farm families are under 3 0, being 
2.7 and 2 96 respectively, far the smallest of all nativity and 
population class families 

Proportion married. — When bolh sexes are included, a larger 
proportion of the rural farm population 15 years of age and over 
are married than of urban and rmal non-faim But when sexes 
aie considered singly, only 57 9 per cen1 of males of that ago are 
married as compared with 60.5 per cent of urban and 61 1 per 
cent of rural noii-farrn males, while 66 0 per cent of rural farm 
females of the same age period in companion with 58.5 of urban 
and 63 9 per cent of rural non-faim females aie maiiicd. The 
division with the highest percentage of manied rural farm males 
15 and over is the East South Central witli a rate of G1 8 and (he 
lowest is Pacific with 52 8, nearly 15 per ceni lc‘<^ Por female s of 
the same age peiiod the highest marital percentage was m Pacific, 
70 1 and the lowest in South Atlantic, 61 4, over 12 pen* cent lower. 
When we regard those who were ever married, J'^rank Loiimer and 
Frederick Osborn estimate that 82 9 per cent of rural farm femalo'^ 
20 to 44 years of age were of that condition in 1030, compared 
with 82 8 per cent for ruial non-farm and 75.7 per cent for urban 
femalo'^ of the <amc age. Thus both uual groups have a marriage 
rate of this kind about 9 5 per cent higher than the urban. ^ Among 
negroes, there is a greater percentage of ruial farm males and 
females 15 years of age and over married than in either urban or 
rural non-farm populations. ^ 

Proportion widowed. — ^The death of a male or female mate pro- 
ducCsS a condition of the surviving mate called by the census 
“widowed"' At the last Census, 4.3 per cent of uiban, 4 8 per 
cent of rural farm, and 5 3 per cent of rural non-farm males 15 
and over were nidowed. Among females of the same age period, 
the percentages for the same classes of population in the same 


^ Dynamics of PopuLatwiiy Macmillan, 1934 3G7 

2 Thompson, W S , and Wheipton, P K , Population Trends in the United StateSt 
McGraw-Hill. 1933 21b 
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order were 11.6, 8.1, and 11 8. The percentage for females m non- 
farm populations is nearly 45 per cent greater than among farmers. 
For males farm rate is 14 per cent higher than the urban while the 
rural non-farm rate is 10 per cent higher than the farm rate and 
26 per cent higher than the urban. It is observed, therefore, that 
females stand a better chance of exemption from widowhood in 
country and males in cities. 

Farmers marry farmers. — Perhaps we would jump at the con- 
clusion that farmers marry farmers because farm males and fe- 
males are thrown together more than with non-farming inhabit- 
ants A study by W. A. Anderson of 2,337 open-country families 
of Genesee County, New York, substantiates this judgment 
There nearly 80 per cent of farm wives were born in the country, 
about 11 per cent in villages, and nearly 9 per cent in cities The 
birthplace of male married farmers was a little different: nearly 
71 per cent being from the farm, about 15 per cent from villages, 
and almost 14 per cent from cities. Farm home makers get their 
husbands from villages and cities to a larger extent than farm 
operators secure their wives. A greater percentage of both husband 
and wife were born on the farm among owner operators (67.3), 
than among tenant operators (65 3) or farm laborers (50 3) Per- 
haps this indicates which class is the more stable element and the 
marital consequences of it.^ 

Family disorganization. — The family of the present is being 
subjected to the influence of a large number of disturbing con- 
ditions. As is the case with some other institutions and agencies, 
it is going through a rather extraordinary period of readjustment. 
Among these are (1) Decreased necessity for increase of population 
by means of births. (2) Great mobility of population and over- 
throw of customs and standards, due to facile transportation, in- 
dustrialization, and urbanization. (3) Stimulus to sex license from 
^'(2),^^ and from such mechanical inventions as the automobile 
and the movie film. (4) Absorption of home functions and au- 
thority by schools and other agencies. (5) Penalizing marriage 
and unsettling home relationships by increasing occupationaliza- 
tion of women. (6) The movements for the emancipation^^ of 
women, leading to greater mdependence of marriage as a means 
of support and self-realization. (7) The strain on the family purse 

1 Anderson, W. A., Mobility of Rural Families, I Genesee County, New York, 
Bui 607, Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta., 1934.2. 
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and hence upon Lhe relaLion between husl)ancls and wives by 
heijijlUeiuiis oor.t and standards of living (8) Freudian psychology, 
which ^eeins to center personality complexes in the sox m( crest 
and to suggest relief by resort to sex indulgence 
The larger portion of these conditions touch the farm family 
directly oi induectly. We should expect, as a consequence, that 
the latter vould >liow symptoms of disoigaiiization along with 
the uiban family The effects should be registcied in marriage 
rates, size of families, divorce rates, juvenile delinquency, and in- 
crease of neglocied children As to the two latter iiems, we Iiave 
no certain evidence and can say nothing concerning such condi- 
tions on the farm. The impoiL of the others may be in doubt, 
according to the angle from which they are viewed 
There is no indication that rural people are neglecting to resort 
to inariiage The percentage of single males 15 years or more of 
ago for the last three decades was. 1910, 37 5, 1920, 34 7; 1930, 
34 7 That of single females was* 1910, 2G 6; 1920, 25 2; 1930, 
25 2. Since a smaller percentage' in 1930 were single, a larger pro- 
portion must liave been married, wadow^ed, or divorced The per- 
centage.'^ for b()(h sexes among urban groups w^ere slightly larger 
but the .same tendency tow’ard fewer married prison a was appar- 
ent In 11 states, 1930, 40 per cent oi more of ruial males were 
single, the highest being Nevada with 50 per cent None of these 
states w’-eio found in the ^liddle Atlantic or Southern diviMon&. 
In only one ttate. North Dakota, did the percentage of single 
rural females leach as much as 31 
Divorce. — Divorce is the most obvious and easily detected form 
of family disorganization. We can mea.sure this statistically in 
two ways (1) The per cent of the poiiulation that is divorced. In 
1930, 0 7 per cent of rural farm males, 1 2 per cent of ruial non- 
farm males, and 1 3 per cent of urban males 15 and o\ or w’ere 
divorced 1’hus the rural iion-farrn divoice rate was 71 per cent 
and the urban di\ orcc rale for males w as 86 per cent higher than 
that for rural farm males At the same time 0.6 per cent of rural 
farm females, 1 1 per cent of rural non-farm females, and 1.6 per 
cent of urban females of the same age period were dn'orcccl The 
rural non-farm rate w’as 83 per cent and the urban rate was 156 
per cent higher than for i he rural farm female population (2) Ratio 
of divorce to marriages By dividing the number of marriages by 
divorces we arrive at a ratio of divoice to marriages This giv'es a 
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good measure of the frequence of family disintegration in terms of 
marriages contracted year by year. Since our marriage and divorce 
rates as published by the Census do not give us data for farm 
populations, an estimate has to be made of such rates. The ac- 
companying table, Table 39, gives the results of a study made 
for the years 1922-25, inclusive. The non-urban counties repre- 
sent the farm population as nearly as is possible. From a few to 
10, according to the number of counties, of the most non-urban 
counties of each state were studied and the data tabulated. Data 
from the largest cities in each state were taken to represent the 
urban situation. 


TABLE 39 

Marriage and Divorce in Urban and Non-Urban Districts of the 
United States and Ratio of Marriage to Divorce for the 
Four-Year Period, 1922-1925 ^ 


Divisions 

Non-Uhban Counties 

Largest Cities 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Ratio 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Ratio 

New England 

63,204 

7,713 

8.2 

164,182 

19,833 

83 

Middle Atlantic 

21,154 

1,488 

14 2 

409,613 

26,296 

15 5 

East North Central 

12,675 

1,705 

7.4 

399,786 

87,473 

41 

West North Central 

11,974 

1,196 

9.9 

183,760 

51,799 

3.5 

South Atlantic 

31,058 

1,205 

25.8 

179,582 

24,009 

7.5 

East South Central 

16,053 

1,342 

11 6 

126,340 

23,850 

5.3 

West South Central 

14,121 

1,538 

9.2 

137,687 

41,714 

3.3 

Mountain 

15,147 

2,597 

5.8 

70,685 

20,024 

38 

Pacific 

3,815 

659 

50 

163,984 

43,780 

3.7 

Total 

189,201 

19,443 

97 

1,835,613 

338,777 

54 


Attention points in Table 39. 

1. For the whole nation, ending marriage by divorce is 80 per cent, 
more frequent in large cities than it is in the open country. 

2. In New England rural farm marriages end in divorce 1 per cent, 
and in Middle Atlantic 9 per cent more frequently than urban marriages. 

3. The greatest marital stability is found in West North Central and 
the three Southern divisions where urban frequency of marital disintegra- 
tion by divorce ranges from over two to more than three and a half 
times that in non-urban counties. 

Factors accounting for rural family stability, — ^An understanding 
of modern society, the conditions determining movements of pop- 

1 Compiled and estimated from U. S Census publication, “ Marriage and Di- 
vorce," for the years indicated. Gillette, J. M , Amer. Journ. Sociol, May, 1929, 
Vol 34; 1095, 
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ulation, or urbanization, and the factons at work m both rural and 
urban communities enables us to detect the situations and in- 
fluences which account for the greater stability of the rural family. 
While we arc able to exhibit those differentiating conditions, wc 
are unable to measure the force of each one in csiablishing the 
totality of resulting ^lability and instability 

1. In the da\"s of agricultural commuue&, we observe a carry- 
over from t^mo^ of the kinship groups of pre-rural-urban times. 
While the marital relations obtaining in matroriyniic and patro- 
nymic societies were not absoluiely fixed there was a laigc degree 
of stability of sex-relations. The agricultural communes, as we 
observed in Chapter II on the development of rural society, 
emerged out of the prehterate hoc-cultaro-hunting Milages It 
w’as inevitable that the traditions of predoccs'^or groups, including 
those about the family should coiitmuc for some time in strength. 
In some parts of Europe and elsewhere where pea«-ant society has 
growm from the agricultural coinmime stage it ls likely that the 
family still feels a monsurc of that previous stability. 

2. People wiio live in small faee-to-face associations experience 
the influence of Ihe glare of full pubhedy and community intercsi 
in all their doings winch those who dwell in great aggregations of 
heterogenous and anonymous population ingredients cannot easily 
appreciate Such a situation goe^ far to leinforcc the idea that 
conscience lies in publicity, wiiat one’s public ivS thinking and 
saying about him. The rural family exists in siicii a situation, de- 
velops m it, and is constantly oriented by it. The public expects 
(traditionally) man and wife to be constant and avoid scandalous 
situations. 

3. Scattered rural farm populations and the vSinall compact 
aggregations of small towns are void of mo^^t of the exciting stimuli 
to family irregularity which obtain in large places. It would be 
almost impossible to list the many factors to be found in cos- 
mopolitan aggregations w'hich give opportunity 1o stimulate sex 
emotions, and to invite sex liberties Employer-stenographer 
intimacy, “boss ’’-female clerk relation, tenement house lack of 
privacy, rooming house stimulation, roadhouse and assignation 
house encouragement and provisions, hotel facilities for clandestine 
meetings, and over and about all an almost complete anonymity 
are just a few’ of the more outstanding situations w’hich encourage 
sex irregularity and lessen family stability. 
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4. There is generated a strong family tie under the operation of 
the socio-economic unity which perforce obtains on the farm but 
much less so in villages In no other part of the great society does 
the family retain and demand socio-economic integrity as among 
scattered farming people. The farm family is a little working 
factory turning out economic products and all members are par- 
ticipating workers as soon as they are old and strong enough. The 
little group is also a miniature society with the essential personal 
attitudes, give-and-take, sentiments, roles and patterns of society 
generally. It is thrown on its own and is the individuaks total 
personal society much of the time Members are driven together 
and develop deep-seated ties of interdependence and affection. 

5. There is greater dependence in the country upon the family 
for association and recognition because of scarcity of competing 
associations and recreational agencies There are few places there 
where one may “shine’' outside the domestic group. In this way 
the farm family tends toward social introversion while the urban 
family is inclined toward social extroversion 

6. Intersex dependence reaches its apex among scattered agri- 
cultural populations. Nowhere else is realized to the same degree 
the Biblical notion that man and woman are one, necessarily sup- 
plemental. Farming as an undertaking demands the services and 
specializations of both The woman has to have a man in order 
to have a home and a living, for neither is generally obtainable in 
the country otherwise. The man has to have the woman as house- 
keeper, for he cannot run a farm and do housekeeping efficiently. 
This is a powerful consideration for holding male and female, man 
and wife together. 

7. The country probably has fewer “heretics" on social matters 
and relationships than the city. Matrimony and marital relations 
are believed in and often venerated, and they are generally viewed, 
at least, as a conventionality that is worthy and one that should 
be carried out. There is less opportunity for sex experimentation 
than m cities and conventional morals remain on a more secure basis. 

THE FARM HOME 

The farm home in reality comprehends not only the farmhouse 
and its equipment but the homestead grounds with their buildings 
and equipment and in a measure the farm land itself, especially 
if it IS one piece adjacent to the house. But we will confine our 
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attention ehicfly to the inimocliate home building and equipment 
and ils nioi’o immedialo outlook 

Question of farm housing problem. — There is a rural farm hous- 
ing problem in tlie sense that many farm homes au' insufficient 
to meet the family needs of a fair “ciA'ilized’^ culture le\ ol because 
of size and e(|;uii)mout, and multitudes arc in need of repair Oc- 
casional! v i hero are ‘‘ slum ’’ liouses on iarms but 1 hey are iiidn' idual 
cases and not aieas generally Ther(‘ is seldom a menace to health, 
except whc're liookworm prevails, due to bad saiutaiy (jonditions, 
because the outdoor situation of air and sunshim' and ample space 
are Avholcsoinc iireventives 

The pioblem of country housing is distinctly ditferont from that 
of urban diblriets In the latter case, m the words of E. S Forbes, 
the slums arc ^‘due m largo incasiiie to land and business specula- 
tion, utilization of land for dwelling house sitcvs which is too val- 
uable for this purpo-^e, an inequitable system of taxation, the lack 
of any housing law woi’th the name, inadequate supervision, and 
a disposition on the pari of some landlords to exploit their teii- 
aiitt» . . . The slum spot in the open couiitrjq however, is not 
so much due to social oi economic causes beyond the control of 
the occupant as it is to hit, own mental and moral deficiencies ” 
Poor houses and teurrouridings m the (jountry in the sense of vile 
and debasing conditions arc the cxpiessioii of the mental and moral 
character of those wlio inhabit them The contaminated ^\ater 
&U]:)ply, the filthy and unguarded latrine, the screenless doors and 
windows are not to be cured by housing law's What is needed 
“is the labor colony, the penitentiary, the almshousci, and the 
home for moral imbecales ” ^ 

Wo must di'^agree with All Forbes as to the remedial measures 
to be applied to the rural slum jirojirictors. In our study of rural 
health conditions, we found that many unsanitary conditions 
prevail, not because of inherent meanness and “cussedness'^ but 
because of goncial low' standards due to ignorance. As a conse- 
quence, the efforts of the Health Foundation and of the United 
States Health Ser\ ice are directed toward educating the rural and 
village inhabitants into a knowledge of the causes of disease and 
up to higher standards of living 

Character of the farm homes. — The “Committee on Farm and 
Village Housing’^ of the PICSldent^s Conference on housing offers 

1 “Rmal HousiTiK,” AnnaU American Academy, 1914 110-0 
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•us our best picture of farm housing in the nation.^ It conducted a 
survey of 2,162 farmhouses m 58 widely distributed counties, re- 
portmg on various features of the housing situation. We present 
just sufficient facts to give a gross representation of the situation. 

1. Size, — (a) The average number of rooms varied from 5.1 in 
the Great Plains to 8.1 in the New England-New York section. 
The Great Plains, Great Basin, Cotton Belt, and Appalachian- 
Ozark Highland sections had the smallest houses, (b) The larger 
proportion of farmhouses have over one story. These sections 
together with the per cent of houses have over one story: Cotton 
Belt, 19; Great Plains, 22; Great Basin, 40. In four sections in 
the North and East, the percentage of houses with more than one 
story ranges from 92 to 96. 

2. Age , — In the New England-New York region, 42 per cent 
of the farmhouses are 80 or more years old, on the average. The 
larger portion of houses in the Great Plains and Cotton Belt areas 
are under 20 years of age. The Central East and the Cotton and 
Corn Belt sections follow the Northeast m house antiquity. 

3. Need of repair — ^^Over 50 per cent of the houses in the 
Appalachian-Ozark Highlands and the Great Plains areas were 
considered as being in poor repair. . , . Over 60 per cent of those 
in New England, New York, the Central, East, the Corn Belt, 
the Great Basin, and the Pacific Northwest sections were counted 
in good repair.^^ ^ It was thought that bad economic conditions 
accounted for lack of repair of the poor houses. 

Home ownership and tenure**-i:Facts regarding home ownership 
are useful to throw light on the economic condition of families 
and also upon the degree of their stability and security. In 1930, 
52.3 per cent of rural farm homes were owned in comparison with 
52.6 per cent of rural non-farm and 42.8 per cent of urban homes. 
New England stands highest in percentage of farm home owner- 
ship with 85 2 and the West South Central division lowest with 
34.8. Among states, New Hampshire stands first in percentage of 
farm home ownership at 88.1 and South Carolina lowest at 31.7. 
The percentage of rented farm homes for various nativities are 
as follows; negro, 77.4, native whites of native parentage, 42.4; 
native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 30.1; foreign bom 


^ Gries, J. M., and Ford, Jas., Editors, Farm and Village Housing, Nat. Capital 
Press, Inc , 1932. 

2 Op cit , p. 10, 
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whiles, 20.2. Thus negroes stand high and foreign born whites 
stand low as farm home renter^ Othen’ than economic causes 
evidently operate to explain these ditferonees ^ The trends in 
home ownership and tenure from 1890 to 1930 graduate regularly 
from one set of xicrcentages to tlie other The percentage of farm 
homes owm'.d decreased from 6o 9 to 52 5 and of rented homes 
increased from 34.1 to 44 5, with a small percent age unknown. 
On the olher hand the percentage of non-farm homes owned in- 
creased from 36.9 in 1890 to 45 2 in 1930 and conversely the pro- 
portion rented decreased from 63.1 to 53 2, there being a small 
additional percentage whoso condition was unknown. The increase 
in non-farm ownership obtains chiefly outside the greatest cities - 

Home value. — There is a decided ditfercnce m the values of 
urban and rural homes. In 1930 the median value of the former 
was 85,743 and that of the latter was 82,661, or le.'^s than lialf the 
urban. This reflects the clitferenccs we found betw ecu urban and 
rural wealth and income 

Plural family dwellings. -In 1930, 1 m each 500 rural dwellings 
contamod 3 or more families, such dwellings having housed 0 8 
per cent of all farm families. Two and foui-tonths of rural dwell- 
ings contained two families, 4 7 poi cent of all rural families being 
so housed, while 94.4 peu* cent of all rural faruilic'^ iii the 97 3 per 
cent of all rural dw'ollings woie one-family dwelling. In cities, 84 3 
per cent of dwellings vero ono-faimly, 110 per cent wore tvo- 
family, and 4 7 per cent were throe or moie family dwellings ui 
which in thoir respective order dwelt 63 3, 16 5, and 20 2 per cent 
of urban families 'J'hese figures express the urban tendency toward 
tenement and apartment family liMiig. 

Variations in housing and equipment.— The great est variations oc- 
cur in types and qualit y of housing and home equipment Every ob- 
server is aware 1 hat 'within a st ate, a county, or even a neigliborhoocl 
1 he houses may xsiry from good and veiy good to poor and very poor 
The differences ha\'e many causes, no doubt, such as size of farm, 
quality of land, length of occupancy by the owner and the like. 
But we must also include the quality of farmora as to education, 
outlook, ambition, customary standards of living. To ask why 
one home plant is poor and a neighboring one good is much like 
asking why one farmer is a poor agriculturist and his neighbor is 

^ U. S. Census, 191^0, Population, VI, Tables IS and 42 

^ U S. Census, 1930, Population, Vol. VI, Tables 1(5, IS, and 42 
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a good one. In like manner housing conveniences range from 
meager and poor to sufficient and complete. In the Northeastern 
portion of the nation, approximate modern homes are frequent 
while in the Southeastern they are rather rare. In support of the 
latter statement, the Alabama surveyors say that m Alabama 
there is 1 in 173 farm homes that are modern, 17.9 per cent that 
are partly modern, and 81 5 per cent are without any modern 
conveniences. They also assert that in South Carolina there are 
no modern farm homes, that 17.3 per cent are partly modern, 
and that 82.7 per cent are without modern conveniences.^ Such 
variations will further appear in what follows. 

Types of heating equipment. — Heating systems in use by farmers 
are important in that they measure the amount of care on the 
part of householders to operate them and the efficiency and com- 


TABLE 40 

Pekcentage of Farmhouses with Different Types of Heating 
Equipment, by Regions ^ 



Number op 
Houses for 
Which Infor- 
mation Was 
Obtained 

Per Cent op 

Total Number Having 

Region * 

Stove 

Only 

Stove 

and 

Fne- 

place 

Central 

System 

Only 

Central 

System 

and 

Fire- 

place 

Fire- 

place 

Only 

New England-New York 

188 

68 6 

1 1 

25 0 

4.8 

05 

Central East 

263 

79 3 

6.0 

12 5 

1.2 

10 

Appalachian-Ozark 

Highlands 

187 

36 9 

44.4 

2 1 

1.1 

15 5 

Tobacco-Bluegrass 

133 

46 6 

26.3 

38 

23 

21.0 

Cotton Belt 

666 

43 9 

8.1 

1 1 

04 

46.5 

Corn Belt 

102 

69 6 

0.0 

29 4 

10 

00 

Northern Dairy- 

189 

64 5 

37 

30 7 

1 1 

00 

Great Plains 

187 

72,7 

00 

27.3 

00 

00 

Great Basin 

58 

79 3 

8.6 

10 3 

18 

00 


* Information not available for the Pacific Northwest region. 


Attention points in Table 40. 

1. Stoves, only, supply the heat in over half the farm homes in 6 of 
the regions studied. 

2. Fireplaces are prominent heat producers m the southeastern region. 

3. A central heating plant furnishes heat exclusively in less than 5 per 
cent of farm homes in the South and never rises above 31 per cent in any 
section. 

1 Kirkpatrick, E L , and Harns, Agnes E., Living Conditions and Family Living 
in Farm Homes of Alabama, a preliminary report, XJ. S. Dept Agr,, 1926 9 

2 Gries, J M , and Ford, James, Farm and Village Housing, Nat Capital Press, 
1932, reproduction of Table 3, p. 11. 
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fort of Iho home ni cold weather The preceding table, Table 40, 
presenis a vu'w of nhnost the ^\hole situation. Thc^ results were 
obtained by &pe(‘ial investigations in the field and by compiling 
llie facth from widespread recent community survey's 
Water and electricity. — Two home utilities which are great con- 
veniences and add much to home comfort arc piped-in w'ater and 
clcclnc ligliting The former sa v('s housewn cs many steps outdoors 
to W'cll or s]3rmg and the latter exempts her from much care of 
lamps and in adclilion gives a superior light. The recent housing 
survey leport just reforK'd to gnes the percentage of farm homes 
m all the slates w’hich liave piped water and electric lighting.^ 
Fourteen states are under the iO per cent level in eacli respect, 8 
being undei 5 per coni Only 4 stales are outside the South Jii 
eleven states over 40 per cent of the farm homes ])ossess both 
convenien(*,es, all, except the District of Columbia lying outside 
the South. In (vahfornia, Massachusotts, New'’ Hampshne, .md 
Vermont, over 70 per cent of llie farms ha\e piped water Ov^’or 


TABLE 41 

Tee.nd IN' Nebra.sk\ PuiM H()i[E EQrnwfENT, 1920-1030 - 


Splcit ii:d Con v LNinxcn 

[ Prn C\m’ IJrpoitrrvo Tunv 

19J0 

1920 

IVatei piped in 

21 0 

4 7 

Bath, tub, Ol showei 

14 0 

5 0 (1923) 

Heat mg plant ' 

18 2 

47 

“Modern” light of Hinie kind i 

13 6 (1927) 

4 7 

Electricit\’ for an}^ puipose I 

lo 4 

11 7 (1928) 

Radio 1 

4.) 0 

0 3 (1923) 

Telephone | 

75 2 (1929) 1 

1 70 7 


At tent ion points in Table 41 

1 The items cover most of the important features of housing equipment. 
2. The gams in percentages aic large for the short period of time m 

question showung a ra]ud gro'wth 

3 There was only one case ol decrease of uae in any convenience, the 
telephone. 

4 The study cited show's that a laiger percentage of owner, part 
owmer,* and tenant homes had most oi the above equipment m 1924 than 
in 1919, the exception being a central lighting system among tenants, 

* Op at , p 12, Table 4 

2 Data from Rankin, J 0 , Houbwo and Opfrahon Cants on Xehrasla Farms, 
Bui. 264, Neb Exp Sta , 1931 Table G,p 10. 
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60 per cent of such homes in California, District of Columbia, 
and Massachusetts are served by electric lights. 

Trend in housing equipment. — ^Wide observation of farm hous^ 
ing and living indicates that there is a gradual improvement in 
household equipment. We give the results in Table 41, of the 
Nebraska farm housing study to illustrate the trend. 

The degree to which the three classes of farm operators of 
Nebraska share in the specified conveniences is denoted in Fig- 
ure 30. 

The Nebraska study also reveals a steady growth in percentage 
of use m homes of six successively larger classes of population, 
beginning with rural farm and ending with Omaha, of the follow- 



Fig 30. — Percentage of 342 Nebraska farm homes reporting specified house- 
hold conveniences m 1924, by tenure groups (Rankin, J O , Rousting and Rome 
Operation Costs on Nebraska Farms y Bui. 264, Neb Exp Sta, 1931: 11. Re- 
production of Fig 2 ) 

ing items of household equipment: kitchen sink, stationary wash 
basin, stationary bath tub, flush toilet. At the farm end of the 
series the percentages for these items range from 12 to 31 while 
in Omaha the range is from 86 to 94. The percentages for sta- 
tionary laundry tubs increase from 3 on the farm to 21 for places 
of 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants and then decline to 15 for cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 and 0 2 for Omaha. ^ 

Cars versus home repairs. — ^An editorial in The Sioux City 
Tribune calls attention to the fact that we have bought 80 per cent 
more automobiles this year than last, yet have made no appre- 
ciable investment in homes or their repairs, notwithstanding the 
1 Op cit, Table 14, p. 20. 
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efforts of the National Governinorit to promote those constructions. 
It believes the explannlion lies in the fact thai the price of cars 
has been cut in two during a quarter of a century in spile of Ihe 
fact that cars are now greatly superior lo what (.hey were then, 
while the cost of home construction is much higher It ouggosts 
that this lag will continue until incomers arc increased appro- 
priatelyA Since farm homes and then* rej^au are irn'oh'f'd in Ibis, 
the idea is worthy of notice. We question iho accuracy of the con- 
clusions. Car production and price to consumer run’e been revolu- 
tionized as a result of ina^^ production and more' efficient engineer- 
ing. We can scarcely expect to apply mass production or gieal-ly 
improved engineering to farm home 1 vail ding Again, as studies 
of farm incomes and expenditures abundantly show, Ihcre is no 
expenditure that successfully competes with that for autos. The 
smallosl cash farm incomes, at least in aulo states, generally give 
a place for auto maintenance The masses seem lo pnifer (he auto 
to houses or house a]D]Dliances 

For queftiions iincl references, sec close of Cha[)ter XXIL 
^ Quoted in cdiloiial of Btmulji Biouccrt Jan 28, 192o. 
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THE FARM FAMILY {Continued) 

HOMESTEAD PLANNING 

Rural versus urban homes. — There is a distinction between the 
situation of the average business man in cities and the farmer. 
The former does not think of living in or near his place of business, 
but in some remote spot where the grounds and house are made as 
comely as possible. But the farmer, on the contrary, is obliged 
to live in the presence of his business, and his house is but a part 
of the homestead business plant 

Says T. N. Carver: Just here is one of the largest differences 
between city and country life. Whereas in the city business and 
life are divorced, the place of business and home are separated, 
and the source of income is considered apart from the place where 
the income is spent, quite the opposite is true in the country. 
There the farm is both the place of business and the home, both 
the source of income and the place where it is spent. It would 
therefore be ridiculous to adorn the inside of the home and leave 
its surroundings ugly and repulsive. It would be an interesting 
digression to speculate as to what would happen in our cities if 
all city business men were compelled to live with their business. 
It would certainly make slums impossible and lead to a vast im- 
provement of the factory district — the elimination of smoke, 
noise, and other nuisances ^ 

An observer traveling through the various sections of the United 
States arrives at the conclusion that farmers as a class have paid 
little attention to planning their homes and farmsteads, that they 
have very low standards and tastes. But the observation of the 
homes of the masses of people living in cities would likewise lead 
to about the same conclusion relative to urban inhabitants. Prob- 
ably there is about as great a percentage of good homes and well- 
arranged grounds and appurtenances in proportion to wealth in 
the country as in cities. However, there is this difference in the 

* “The Organization of a Rural Community,” Yearbook, U. S Dept Agr., 1914* 
89-138, p. 134 
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two situations the majoiity of residents in cities are tenants and 
their homes are commercial plants with w’hose planning they have 
had nothing to do, w'horeas lu the country the major portion of 
homes and tarns have been established and planned by owners 
HowTver, it is questioiiabic if it would have made a great deal of 
ditieronf*e m tlic appcaianec of large cities had the inhabitants 
of the dwellings planned tiiem. 

Why rural homes are unplanned, — A large portion of the fjirrn 
homes in tins country were established by pioneer.*^ who had meager 
financial lesources and whose greatest anxiety and need were to 
get a shell 01 for the family provided and crops grow'ing just as 
soon os possibles Tliife w'as a gigantic problem for an individual 
undertaking, cspexoally in forc&t regions For the most part, those 
early plans remain and set the range of modifications Where 
tlicre are di'velopc'd orchards, groves, fences, and outbuildings, it 
lb expensive and difficult to make a new' place out of the old one. 

However, lhat tlie farming populations do have low’^ standards 
of beauty and poor ideas of convenience and comfort is evident, 
for 111 the new prairie staler, the vast majority of the homes and 
grounds arc without tiecs, shrubbery, or beautification of any 
sort, and e^'e^l m what w'as foirneity forest regions, many of the 
farms aie comiiletely denuded and the home grounds are ass bare 
and uninviting if it w'Oie a dc-sert region The' writer summers 
in a forest region lhat ib slowly opening up to set llement and Iviiow’s 
farmers who hate liees and want (o dcstioy the last one — evidently 
becau&e without capital fox the expense of clearing, the forests 
stand betw'een tliein and extensive farming Bui that home and 
farm arrangement and bGaiitifioaiion arc of practical significance 
IS seen in Lhcir import for convenience and comfort and their iii- 
fiuojicc tow'ard creating a love of the home and producing dignity 
of spirit 

Homestead beauty and function. — It is not in our province to 
deal w'lth canons of beauty and taste or to demonstrate how^ homes, 
buildings, and grounds are to be planned and arranged. It is the 
realization of the essential rathoi than the special and incidental 
things wdiich determine whether or not any given home is (‘omely, 
comfortable, and convenient. The homestead has a function to 
perform in relation to a given situation and if it is planned and 
established as to realize that office w’lth high efficiency, it meets 
the canons of taste and comfort. The best equipped and most 
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comfortable homestead is the one which in design, arrangement, 
and equipment is best suited to realize family needs to the measure 
of the family economic ability. Says Professor Leroy Cady: 

''The farm should first of all be a home to every member of the 
family. If the home is attractive, both inside and out, something 
that is comfortable and can be shown to friends with pride, the 
young people will not hurry away to the city, but will stay and 
help improve and enjoy it. This, after all, should be our great 
aim — to make a home of the place we live in, whether it is a sod 
dugout or a brown-stone mansion 

Essentials in homestead planning. — It is one thing to talk about 
homestead planning and another to know how to execute it. 
I find some suggestions on the latter in a publication edited by 
Gries and Ford dealing with rural housing, the reproduction of 
which here might serve a useful purpose. 

“The important points for consideration in farmstead planning 
and beautification are presented under the following headings : 

L The Farmstead Should Be Located: 

A. As nearly as practicable on a road that is good at all 
seasons. 

B. Convenient to, if not on a good road, although present 
methods of marketing make a location on a hard surface 
road increasingly desirable. 

C. On ground high enough for good air and drainage. 

D. Where an abundance of good water is available or can 
be readily secured. 

E. On ground level enough for ample work areas and easy 
grade connections between buildings 

F. To secure refreshing and prevailing winds; and to utilize 
natural and artificial windbreaks against objectionable 
winds and snowdrifts. 

G. With a good outlook for the house. 

H. Near trees, so that the house will have shade. 

II. The Buildings Should Be Located with Respect to One 

Another and the Farm Surrounding so that: 

A. The farm business may be accomplished with least labor 
and with the house as the center of interest and in the 
most comfortable location. 

B. The house may appear inviting from the main approach. 

C. The approach drive may lead primarily to the house and 
conveniently and naturally to the business buildings, 

D. A vehicle turn may be provided at the house for return 
to the highAvay without entering the workyard. 

1 Nonpartisan Leader, May 5, 1919. 
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E. Only necessary drives and walks may be provided, not 
an unnecessary multiplicity. 

F. Prevailing winds, especially in summer, will carry pos- 
sible objectionable odors away from the house, not 
toward it. 

G. The business buildings may be a unit to themselves but 
as near the house as other considerations dictate. 

H. Ample sunshine for good health may be secured in the 
principal rooms even if the house must be set at 
angles with the points of the compass on the public 
road. 

I, House entrances and approaches may be related to the 
interior arrangement in order that entrance to any of 
the rooms from the outside may be convenient. The 
family and visitors should use the same drive, and the 
entrance to the house should be so arranged that the 
homemaker may direct visitors into the appropriate 
room without embarrassment. The convenient en- 
trance, when coming from the barns, should be the 
washroom and not the kitchen. 

J. The garage may not be conspicuous from the mam ap- 
proach. 

III. Plots for Special Purposes Should Be Close at Hand, as 

Follows: 

A. The home poultry yard near the path from the house 
to the barns. 

B. Cold frames near the most used path, for frequent ob- 
servation. 

C. The vegetable garden near the kitchen. 

D. The small-fruit garden also convenient 

E. The tree-fruit garden only slightly farther away. 

F. A desirable place for a cut-flower garden is adjacent to 
or in the vegetable garden. 

G. A comfortable outdoor work court at the kitchen door. 

H. A partly enclosed lawn near the washroom as a drying 
yard. 

I. The flower garden near the most used rooms. 

IV. Architectural Features Serve a Special Purpose and May 

Consist of : 

A. Fences or walls to mark limits or boundaries. 

B Fences or walls as barriers to stock. 

C Fences or walls as enclosures for gardens. 

D. Walls for holding earth, 

E. Entrances, including gates, arches, and cattle guards. 

F Seats for lawn and garden. 

G Summer houses and arbors for outdoor living 

IT. Ornamental features, as bird baths and sundials. 
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V. Lawns Are Needed: 

A. To make a pleasing foreground, especially for the house. 

B. To invite outdoor living about the house. 

C. To minimize dust and dirt. 

VL Trees Are Needed: 

A. As a frame, or as a background, for the house. 

B. To frame the other buildings. 

C. To shade the house and invite people out-of-doors. 

D. To shade workyards, stockyards, and paddocks. 

E. For fruit. 

F. As windbreaks. 

VIL Shrubs Are Needed: 

A. To hide part of the foundation line of the house 

B. To border the home lot and lawns, and for irregular out- 
lines. 

C. To suggest reasons for turns in walks and drives. 

D. To screen gardens, work areas, or unsightly objects. 

E. As protective barriers, like hedges, for yards and gardens. 

VIII. Vines Are Needed: 

A. To soften the outline of porches. 

B. To make a green tracery on trellises. 

C. To cover garden pergolas. 

D. For covering fences. 

E. As a ground cover for banks. 

F. Occasionally for giving shade to porches ” ^ 

'WO'RK AND CONDITIONS OP FARM WOMEN 

The farm homemaker holds a central place in the farm family 
and farm home. The male operator has his division of labor to 
perform as manager and crop and stock producer but his work is 
all the time conditioned, on the average, by the health, initiative, 
efficiency, and quality of mind and heart of the homemaker. The 
latter seldom receives the recognition from the male farm contin- 
gent which her services deserve. Males are apt to think they alone 
are important in making the farm undertaking a going proposition. 
It is certain, however, that the American mode of agriculture could 
not survive without the work of the farm woman The treatment 
which follows will serve to establish an appreciation of her worth. 

Rural farm woman’s socio-economic position. — ^Various figures 
help reveal the farm woman^s position. (1) Woman was the head 
of 5.8 per cent of rural farm homes in 1930, 12.7 per cent of rural 
non-farm homes, and 15.3 per cent of urban homes. This suggests 

^ Gries and Ford, op cit , pp. 98-100 
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recent statements legaiding 'Svidowcd Among other things 
these figure's express the greater urban widowhood and di voice 
rale (2) The ligiucs for peieentagos of gainfully cinplo^'cd home- 
makers run fairl}" parallel. In (he same oidei as the above for the 
same da1(' they were. 8 8, 11 7, and 16.4. The gioaiCftt pci ccutages 
of gainfully employed agricultiual homemakers obtained in the 
three SoiilhcTii divisions, ranging from 15 5 lo 34 7, the range in 
the other six divisions being from 1 1 to 7.4 (3) The peiccutago 

of families with scivanls living in the home expresses a social 
situation quite different from that in urban eommumties. In rural 
faim districts this was 9 9 per cent, m ruial non-farm 2.2, and 
111 urban 2 2 Servants may live outside the home where they \\ork 
in villages and cilievS but seldom is that the ease in the country. 

Economic importance. — Farm women arc probably the most in- 
dustrious and economically productive of all classes of women. 
An inkling only of their contributions to farm production and sup- 
port of the family is revealed m the follo^\lng agricultural items 
produced Slightly over 11 billion gallons of milk, of which 40 4 
per c(uit weic marketed; 1,180,000,000 pounds of butter fat sold; 
2,158,000,000 pounds of buttei made, 25 2 per cent of which were 
produced on the farm, 673,000,000 chickens; 2,690,000,000 eggs. 
The gross farm income derived from the sale of dairy pi odnets in 
L933 amounted to 81,263,000,000 and that from the sale of poultry 
and eggs was 8560,000,000, or a total of 81,823,000,000 This 
was 30.4 pci cent of the total gross farm income of the nation 
that yeai, the total being 85,985,000,000. The farm liomemakcr 
diiectly paxlicipated in the production of very much of these 
Items and values, it being imiDOssible to determine her exact share. 

Beyond tins, farm women, outside of those engaged as hired 
laboiers, contributed largely to the production of vegetables, 
faincc they quite generally and largely raise and care for gardens 
They had much to do with the production of fruits, especially 
those consumed in the home, engaging in picking the fruit and 
cunning and preserving it. They canned corn, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables, and a considerable number took an aclive part 
as home laborers in Ihe work of the field in producing produce for 
markets and feed for the animals and fowls of the farmstijud 

These lunciions take no account of the woik done by women 
on farms in the way of housekeeping, preparing meals, laundering, 
making and repairing clothes, cariying fuel and water, very often 
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doing chores, and especially bearing and rearing a family of chil- 
dren. Data on some of these points will now be adduced. The 
most general information we have of the work and duties of farm 
women m the Umted States is obtained from a survey of about 
10,000 rural homes located m 33 Northern and Western states 
which was made by the Federal Department of Agriculture in 
1919. Though some of the populations have doubtless changed 
considerably, we are warranted in thinking that the following 
facts taken from that study are fairly representative of the por- 
tion of the nation covered. 

According to this survey, 25 per cent of farm women help with 
livestock, 24 per cent help in the fields to the extent of an average 
of 6.7 weeks per year, 56 per cent care for gardens, 36 per cent 
help to milk, 88 per cent wash milk pails, 65 per cent wash separa- 
tors, 60 per cent make butter, 33 per cent sell butter, and 81 per 
cent keep poultry. Besides this we have the following facts con- 
cerning their household duties. They mend .6 hour a day and 
care for an average of 7.8 rooms and 1,29 stoves. Seventy-mne 
per cent of these women care for kerosene lamps, 61 per cent 
carry water an average distance of 39 feet, 96 per cent do the 
family washing, 92 per cent the mending, and 94 per cent make 
the bread. Furthermore, 32 per cent keep farm accounts, 30 per 
cent keep home accounts, 29 per cent keep a record of butter, 
and 45 per cent keep a record of egg money. Nor do they have 
much hired help Only 14 per cent report hired help for the average 
of 3.6 months per year and 8 to 10 per cent employ help for laun- 
dry and cleaning for an average of about one and one-fourth days 
a week. Their record of working hours and vacations throws light 
on their industrial situation. They rest an average of 1.6 hours 
a day in summer and 2.4 in winter. Only 13 per cent have a regu- 
lar vacation for an average of 11.6 days.^ 

In three townships surveyed in Iowa, P. S. Pierce found that 
90.6 per cent of the farm wonaen cared for poultry, 86.4 per cent 
cared for gardens, 48.8 per cent did the milking, and 17.5 per cent 
did field work. On the average, about 1 per cent of the homes had 
hired help throughout the year and from 9 to 10 per cent had 
help about four weeks in the year.^ 

^ Ward, Florence E , The Farm WomarCs Problems, U. S. Dept, of Agr , Circu- 
lar 148. 

2 Social Sumey of Three Rural Townships in Iowa, Umv. Iowa Monographs, 
Vol. V, No. 2, p. 47. 
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A survey of four counties of South Dakota by tlie State Agri- 
cultural College estimated that the ineiagc working day for farm 
women in that state was 15 hours m summer and 12 hours in 
winter. This assembly of tacts is sulficient to demonstrate that 
the farm woman is busy, that she works hard, and that her work 
is ecoriomieally valuable both in the way of cash income and in 
necessary and indispensable activities not usually reckoned in 
monetary terms. Not only do(‘S she keep up in the I’acc m per- 
forming woman'vS traditional division of labor, but far exceeds 
the pace by doing much outside laboi 

Conveniences. — ^Thcre is a good deal v'^aid about the lack of con- 
veniences farm women have to ]:)ut up with in carrying on their 
household diilio^ Many of the facts given iii t.he development of 
the last point and others to be adduced here and elsewhere bear 
on this subject. 

The situation discovered by the federal survey of 10,000 rural 
homes relative to homo conveniences is depicted in Table 42, 
reproduced from the report; 
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We have seen that 79 per cent care for kerosene lamps and that 
the average number of stoves cared for was 1 29, leaving us to 
infer that the vast majority of tlie homes are lighted by oil and 
heated with stoves A survey of an Iowa township revealed the 
following percentages of rural lioines having the specified con- 
veniences: running watoi, 40; bath tubs, 38; indoor toilets, 24; 


^ Ward, Elorenf'p K , loc. cit , p 0 
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electric lights, 11; gaslights, 37; power washers, 48; electric or 
gas irons, 25; carpet sweepers, 54; vacuum cleaners, 54; furnaces, 
hot water or steam heat, 51; telephones, 92, refrigerators, 39, 
gas cook stoves, 20; sleeping porches, 32, pianos, 56; automobiles, 
53.^ A survey of rural homes m Canada found that in 1910 in 
Prince Edward Island, 87 per cent of the farm women carried 
water from wells outside the house, 95 per cent in New Brunswick, 
and 92 per cent in English-speaking Quebec, and that only 2 per 
cent 111 Nova Scotia have water piped into the house. ^ We con- 
clude that the vast majority of farm women do their work with 
appliances and under conditions that are far from being modern. 
Housewives of equivalent wealth in cities and in the larger of the 
villages have running water, bath, indoor toilet, gas or oil stove, 
electric lights, some form of furnace heating system, modern 
sweepers and brushes or vacuum cleaner, modern laundry devices 
or laundry sent out to be done, bread mixers or bakery bread, 
etc. The farm woman in America is not only a hard worker, but 
does her work under unnecessarily difficult conditions. Her multi- 
tudinous duties call for many kinds of abilities and techniques. 
As Martha Foote Crow writes: 

^^The woman who is to administer in the farm home must be 
equal to several women. She must be master in the difficult art 
of cookery, adapting her menu to the welfare of a group of people 
of all ages and with all kinds of needs She must be washerwoman 
and laundry woman, cleaning and scrub woman. She must know 
all the^ chemicals to be applied to the cleansing of different kinds 
of metal, cloth, wood, and every sort of surface, painted and un- 
painted. She must be food expert, and textile expert, medicine 
and poison expert. Besides all this, she must be teacher, instructor, 
and entertainer, the encyclopedia and gazetteer, a theological and 
philosophical professor. And all these separate functions must do 
their work together within one personality, the administrator, the 
little mother of the home, the companion of the kitchen, the parlor, 
and the bedside. 

Translated into technical engineering language this woman m 
the heart of the farmstead is her own route clerk, and order-of~ 
work clerk; she is her own instruction-card clerk, time-and-cost 
clerk, gang boss, speed boss, repair boss, and inspecGor. All these 
and much more must she be in order to gain the effects of scientific 
management in that factory which is her home realm.^^ ^ 

^ Von Tunglen, G. H , and Hawthorne, H. B., A Rural Social Survey of Orange 
Township, Blackhawk County, Iowa, p. 410 

2 MacDougall, John, Rural Life in Canada, p. 218, Trend and Task, Toronto. 

3 The American Girl, Stokes, 1915 149-50 
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Homemaker^s work and rest. —Information on the hours farm 
homemakers woik and rest from Alabama, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Ohio, Connecticut, and Now Yoik mdlca^c^ that the 
aA'ca’ago length of day spent in work ranges fiom 10 5 houis in 
South Carolnia to L3 2 hours in Coniiecticui TenanI homemakers 
lia\e a ‘slightly longer working day ilian ownei liomemakcrs The 
Soul hern day is somewhat shorter than the Northern The hours 
of rofet of homemakers per day ranges from 0 9 in Connecticut and 
New Y"ork to 3.4 in South Carolina Again we find that owmer 
homemakers obi am t,liglitly moie rest tune per day than do house- 
wives among tenants and that the wmmen of the North get loss 
ust than women of the South The tenant woruen of Kansas have 
but 1.9 hours rest per day as compaied with tliosc of South 
Carolina with 3 3 For owner homemakers in tlie same states 
the liours are 2 1 and 3 5. Jilvidcntly Soiithein w'omen take life 
easier Ilian do the Northern. The investigator m Schoharie 
County, New' York, reports the number of hours ^'aeation 
away from home taken by farm homemakers amounts to 132 4. 
Whetlier tlie basis of leckomng is a 24- or a 12-hour day is 
not evident ^ 

Isolation of farm women.— It is generally admitted iha t isoln lion 
IS one of the undesirable features of rural life, and, as w’as pre- 
viously indicated, the foundation of this social isolation is spatial 
separation. In another chapter, Chapter XVI, dealing wuth 
communication an estimate is made of the density of the rural 
population for the various divisions of the nation From those 
figures some idea may be gamed of the proximity and remoteness 
of faim homes from one another. 

A slight comparison with the home facilities of urban W'orkers is 
made possible by the mvcstigalioii of 1,000 householders of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, made Professor R. I). McKenzie The facts are few 
but interesting “Only 77 or 7.7 per cent of the 1,000 householders 
interviewed reported the ownership of an automobile ” This w'as 
one machine to every 56 8 inhabitants. “Practically all of these 
machines w'ere owmed by families living w'est of Sandusky street. 
In regard to the possession of telephone.s, 289 or 29 8 per cent of 
the households had this means of communicaiion.” Tliesc w’ere 


1 Pifhwinorij Pvporiti of of Liiina Conditwm^ and Faniih/ [jiinua ni Varni 

Homes m tho specified fatates under the tupen ibioii of E. L Kirkpamck, U S. Depl 
Agr , 1 020-21) 
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evidently possessed by relatively few of the families more for- 
tunately situated. The study brings out the fact that the older 
women and men and the younger children are dependent largely 
upon the institutions and amusements of the small locality in 
which they live, meager and inferior, of course, while the more 
vigorous adult members of the household patronized places nearer 
or in the heart of the city.^ 

We have abundantly seen how much hard work the average 
farm woman is called on to do and under what great inconveniences. 
However, human nature will bear much in the way of work and 
sacrifice if there is a suflBicient degree of intellectual and social 
satisfaction to give variety to life. It is at this point that the rural 
woman suffers most keenly. In no other occupation, under normal 
conditions, do women live in such a state of isolation. The farmer 
works with other men, he drives about at will meeting neighbors. 
On large farms, he may develop into a kind of overseer, who runs 
to town frequently for supplies. In addition, he has his conventions 
to attend, auction sales to participate m, and goes to town fre- 
quently. With the woman it is different. The nearest neighbor may 
be two or three miles away, there is no chatting over back fences, 
no httle afternoon teas, no picture shows, and no common meeting- 
place where women may exchange ideas over crochet and tatting 
patterns. In summer the work does not permit of her absence, or 
there is no extra horse to use; m winter it is too cold to take the 
baby out. 

Thus, prior to the advent of the automobile, at any rate, the 
woman^s world was bounded by the four walls of her home. The 
only excitement consisted in the daily visit of the rural mail carrier 
who might brmg a letter or magazine. And company on Sunday 
means extra cooking, baking, and dishwashing because callers 
must of necessity and custom stay for one or two meals. Recrea- 
tion, under such conditions, is often lost sight of in the drudgery 
it causes. 

It is not strange that rural women sometimes develop peculiar 
dispositions and eccentricities. Quarrels and bickerings often 
ensue. A hasty remark from the husband or from some neighbor 
which would be forgotten if anything happened to divert her mind, 
is brooded over until it becomes a mighty insult. Her hungry 

^ “The Neighborhood. A Study of Local Life,” Amer. Journ. Sociol , VoL 27, 
Jan , 1922: 495-6 
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heart drinks in all the details of her neighbors’ lives, and, repealing 
them, she becomes a gossip Too often, brooding and inonoiony 
eventuate in melancholia, one of the most frequent forms of in- 
sanity among rural \v omen. 

Much of what has been said thus far in this chapier constitutes 
an exhibit of the housing conditions surrounding farm women. 
However, some additional dl^cusslon will not be amiss 

Discontent among farm women. — Students of the rural situation 
are apparently convinced that the discontent among farming 
populations is dispi’oportionately greater among the vonien lhaii 
among the men Thus, Miss AYard, wdio edited the data gained 
from the federal survey of 10,000 rural homes, says that statistics 
show that young v omen are leaving the farms in greater proportion 
than are young men. Investigations of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture m iMiehigan during and immediately succeeding the 
late war result (id in the same conclusions Our studies elsewhere 
of the effect of migration on population compositions abundantly 
support those conclusions. 

The replugs rcceivc^d to the letter'^ sent to 55,000 farm women by 
the Department of Ag?*ieiilturc a few years ago indicate botli a dis- 
satisfaction with conditions and a do’^uc for improvement. AVhile 
only 2,241 out of the 55,000 women addressed made replies up to 
the time the replies vere analyzed by the Department, yet the 
fact that they come from every section of the nation and from 
individuals of wide variation m education, circumstance, and 
experience make them an exceptionally valuable mirror of the 
minds of farm women. Conseciuently a digest of the findings is 
here furnished. Says the rceport: 

^•'Information is wanted on every subject from the management 
of gasoline engines to the care of babies, and although the skeptic 
may question Avhether agricultural and domestic science can ever 
justify these women’s unbounded confidence m its ability to 
revolutionize the conditions of life, one must remember that 
many things w'hich the dwciller m cities takes for granted arc in 
the country rare or unknown luxuries.” 

Ocular demonstration work is asked for. The value of such work 
is known beyond question In a few years the Smiih-Lever law 
will provide many millions of dollars (88,000,000) annually from 
state and federal government for such work in agriculture and 
domestic science. 
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Suggestions are made for multitudes of things to improve the 
estate of woman and the home, some practical, many impractical 
and vague. Some do not know how to improve their homes and 
say so, while many of those who do know ^ Vant their husbands to 
be told how.^’ Some bitterly complain that things outside find 
money for improvement while things inside do not. But “the very 
women who protest strongly against the facts deny that stinginess 
is responsible Their husbands do not understand, they say, do 
not realize that the house as well as the farm is a business, the 
management of which may be either progressive or antiquated ” 

Labor shortage is affecting the work and affairs of the home, as 
it is that of the farmer It imposes routine work from which 
prosperity brings no relief. In fact prosperity means more work, 
for abundant crops entail farm hands, and the farm women must 
feed them. They also object to the presence of the hired men at 
their tables, since the quality of farm labor has deteriorated. The 
hired man “remains an intruder and an affliction which, both as 
housewife and mother, the farm woman earnestly longs to get 
rid ot” Co-operation is suggested as a possible remedy for the 
dearth of domestic help. “If the farmers of the neighborhood 
would unite, it is argued, to provide quarters for their men, they 
could be taken care of just as cheaply and with far less trouble 
than under the present method of billeting them upon their em- 
ployer's family.” 

A cause of discontent is the lack of substantial evidence in the 
form of cash that the work of the farm woman is appreciated 
Even the income from her garden and poultry is lost in that of the 
family and farm at large. This deadens effort in those directions 
and reduces results therefrom to the mmimum. 

Women call attention to the fact that much of the burden of 
keeping more livestock, so much urged by critics of the farm, 
would fall on the women, especially when the men are busy with 
the crops; — ^i.e., milking cows, etc. Hence some urge the establish- 
ment of emplo3mient agencies to secure a better distribution of 
labor and of immigration. While the deep and wide discontent 
with farm life has several causes, the chief ones seem to be loneliness 
and overwork. “Loneliness, isolation, and the lack of social and 
educational opportunities form the text of many letters.” “It 
appears to be a question of the individual farm rather than the 
county or state. 
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Probably miicli of this loneliness is the direct result of 
the o\crwork which confines the women to their homes, cuts 
ihoni off from their ncighboi^, and depiivo^ them of all sense 
of contact ^\^th Ihe AAorld at large ilen have more contacts 
The lack of passable roads is held rc*^po]i-ible for much loneli- 
ness 

^^Isohuion irt objected to by many women not so much liecause 
it 1=5 a I:)or(' as because it leaves no opportunities for development 
and irnpiovcinorit for Lhem=5elves and for then chikhcn ” 

While th(i question of education looms large to them, they differ 
as to eonvsolidation and to retaining ‘*tho hi tie old red school- 
house ” The latter is looked upon vilh much alfection by many. 
Also the long jouincy for the children in v inter, with doubtful 
con'i'ersatioii and associations in the vains, is a bugbear to con- 
solidation Rut olhers see that a modern school cannot lie main- 
tained under old conditions and that consolidation is the solution. 
They van! 1ho schools to be practical, and to educate tow’ard 
instead of away from the farm, that is. Ihey want courscvS m 
agriculture, domesiic science, and countiy high schools. lT'=pccially 
IS domestic science looked to as 1he antidote for ^'ilie tcndcuey on 
the pait of girls to dc>pise housewoiL as a sieecies of degrading 
drudgery.^^ 

The women also want educalion for themselves in lh(i direction 
of bulletins, personal demonstratiou^, and Icctiue-a; but education 
must also help in finding pleasure outside of work. ^'Courses 
of reading planned by the Government, vith circulating libraries 
to render the nece.-sary books accessible to all, and the uiitizatioii 
of the local schoolhouses foi lectures and social purpov^^es are fa- 
vorite suggestions.^^ 

Government agents, it is suggc=^ted, should be the natural and 
logical leadcis in organization of women's clubs and co-opcjrativc 
societies of every kind. “Not only aie they familiar wuth the 
methods that have proved successful elsewhere, but their position” 
gives them unusual influence in the community. A favorit o idea 
where co-operative creameries abound is to utilize such co-operativc 
associations for helping out the homo Butchering, canning, the 
feeding of hired hands, laundciing, — are some of the fields thought 
to be so available. 

Improving woman’s condition. — \’'arious agencies contribute to 
improve the condition of the farm ^voman. 
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1. Home demonstration work , — One that we turn to first is the 
National Government. It recognized the rights and privileges of 
the ignorant negro boy before those of the most intelligent white 
women, but it is beginning to feel a responsibility for the latter. 
The Smith-Lever Act provides for “the extension of knowledge in 
agriculture and domestic science in the rural communities of the 
United States,” and ultimately something like eight million dollars 
a year will be available from the National Government, and as 
much more from the states. The women of the land must use 
their united influence to secure an equitable share of this educa- 
tional fund. The nature and usefulness of the home demonstra- 
tion work are worthy of an extended presentation. 

“The home demonstration work for women and girls, which is 
the complement of the farm demonstration work conducted by 
the men county agents, is now being carried on extensively through- 
out the South. This work began m 1910 with the girls^ canning 
clubs, and led by gradual and logical steps into the present very 
broad and comprehensive work with both individuals and groups. 
The principal feature of the work is the lessons being taught by 
actual demonstrations in and around the home by the women and 
girls under the instruction of the women county agents. 

“One of the objects of the work is to develop a skill that will 
result in economic independence for the girls and women m the 
country. Their home has many functions not performed by the 
city home. It is a poducing as well as a consuming center Its 
contribution to the income of the farmer, especially in saving the 
waste and lowering the expense of conducting farming operations, 
often measures the difference between profitable and unprofitable 
farming. The skill and business ability of farm housewives and 
children are a notable contribution to the economic resources of 
the farm. In many cases incomes must be increased before stand- 
ards of living can be raised or progressive community enterprises 
fostered. Proceeding on this basis, the work m the South has 
added materially to the wealth, health, and happiness of country 
people.” ^ 

In 1930, there were home demonstration agents in 1,200 counties 
of the United States, about 40 per cent of all counties. The num- 
ber of women in groups who were reached was 646,000, a con- 
siderably larger number being reached indirectly. A study of 
sample counties was made to discover the influence of this demon- 

^ “ The Effect of Home Demonstration Work on the Community and the Country 
in the South/’ Bradford Knapp and Mary E Cresswell, Yearbook, U. S. Dept. Agr., 
1916.251-66. 
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&tratio7i sen'ice. IL found that 32 per ccirit of the womoii of 
farms m the areas covered by the investigation reported having 
introduc()d new and bettor household processes The changes due 
to extension teaching ranged from 7 lo 65 per cent. The number of 
changed practices a aried from 12 to 177 per JOO homes. The most 
frequent changes pertained to clothing and food preservation. 
There ‘S\erc more than twelve times as many changes per 100 
home.-''’ among gioups of women willi (ixtonsion work eoiilaets 
than among those without such contacts ’ 

2. State f aimers^ viddufes --Mwch remains lo be done which 
falls more truly to the v«hare of the state government Certain 
stales have begun movennents which might well be universal. In 
certain slates farmci’s’ iii'^titutes aie held regularly, where dein- 
onstratois show- farm -women hov to cook, sweep, and bake more 
efficiently, and aho how to care for their babies moie scientifically. 
Through IIk' efforts of such organizations, co-oporatjvc lanndncs, 
as well as co-operative creameries, liavc been established and the 
rural woman is relieved not only of churning but of the more 
dreaded -washing day. 

3 Magazine arrhcles ovd niral hospitals. — But in helping the 
farmer^s wife to be a happier and more efficient worker, her more 
important task of being a mother must not be forgotten Certain 
magazines have set a^^ide a page, edited by a competent physician, 
-v\’ho gives talks on the ine-crvaiion of health of both mother and 
children, rules for the bettor care of infants, and a question box 
-^diere mothers may bring their problems Ho\V('\ei’, more sys- 
tematic w'ork must be done To begin wulh, most rural commu- 
nities are sadly lacking in hospital and nursing facilities. Iowa has 
taken the lead here in passing a law providing for appropriations 
for the construction of rural liospitals In each of these hospitals a 
portion is to be reserved for a maternity department. Trained 
nurses are in charge and a rural extension service is maintained, 
w’hereby visiting nurses are sent to ever}’- farm on certain days of 
the week. This is a decided step forward in the conservation of 
health and the prevention of disease and it -VN^ould be well if every 
state had such a provision. 

4. Other agencies — ^^Vith all manner of improvements about her, 
the farm -woman btill will be isolated, and this isolation must be 
overcome by social oiganizaUon. The forming of such organiza- 

1 ^Vilson, M. C , U !S. Agriuiltaiat Yi'arhooL, 1932 218-9. 
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tions as the Grange and Farmers' Clubs will do much to bring the 
rural people together into a social unit. Women, however, can 
accomplish many things for themselves, especially in the line of 
thmgs outside the home and for the general improvement of the 
rural community. 

They are resorting to many forms of organization through which 
they realize social contact and further the development of country 
life: The Homemakers' Clubs, the Parent-Teacher and School 
Improvement Associations, the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the Co-operative Clubs, the Eastern Star, the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Farm women have organized two national associations, the Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association, and the National Congress 
of Farm Women; but they find difficulty in maintaining adequate 
means of communication, annual national meetings being chiefly 
relied upon. Without seeking to assess the percentage of value 
each form of farm women's organization contributes, it may safely 
be said that they are making their addition to rural progress 
By means of the baby week with its examination of infants and 
advice to mothers on the food of the family; by welfare confer- 
ences; by the study of foods at regular meetings; by stimulating 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery and devices in the 
home, by offering competitive prizes, by encouraging boys and 
girls toward seed selection, stock-judging, and the choice and care 
of shrubs, trees, and plants for improving the home grounds, by 
initiating the study of marketing and experiments in marketing 
farm produce; by founding and encouraging libraries; by working 
for the improvement of rural schools; by developing interest in 
neighborhood meetings, sports and recreation, entertainments and 
community singing; and by many other lines of effort the women's 
organizations are accomplishing beneficial effects on women them- 
selves, on homes, and on rural life in general. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How does the family compare with other social institutions as to nature 
and functions? 

2. Enumerate the evidences you can find which indicate the family has 
evolved. 

3 If the family is a man-made institution, by what methods of control may 
it be modified? 

4. What relationship is there between the farm home and the farm family? 
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T) i '5 tlie homo the oxpros-sion of famih’ life or is. the family tlic product of tho 
honie^ 

0 TIou do th(‘ homos in your faimirig hcctiori compare with i.hoso ropro'-erited 
111 the sur vovb lcvic\^e(I in till's chaptoi'^ 

7 Would the ]Jictiiic of laim homos by iho fcdoial siirvo\ of 10,000 lioiTies be 
O'^'Oidiallv changed woic the faim homes of the Soiithoastei n pait of the 
eountn’ inehidod*'' 

S Is the lit(' oi flic aveiage farm ivomaii harder than thar of the average 
woman in urban lahoiia's’ iionios? Should it bo^ 

9 \\'ha1 offoits are (ho (aimer's of your ‘'ootioii making to impiove their 
homo-- ^ 

10 What IviruN ol \acalion'' and locioation would \ou advocate foi farm 
worrH'ri** 

11 K thoio anv typo of architocture Hiat is poculiai to American faims or 
that should 

12 (a) Di'.eusv, Mimo of the impoitant chaiaotoiistics of tho farrulv (b) Some 
ol th(' })Oints 111 which it I's vulnerable 

13 (a) What is theic tlial it- unique legaiding tho faim homo’ (b) Can j'ou 
add to the ihrc'o jioints suggested in tho text'*’ 

l-l ui) How mnnv faim families aio thoio (b) What proportion arc Iho} of 
all iho families’ (o) Ts that propoition growing or waning f 

13 Dis-cu"" an\' e\idoneo >oii may ha\e ol a tiend lowaids luial homes 

10 (a) Plow (lo(‘s tho S17C of the hum iamilv eompaie with that of The 
familu'S in other cla-^sos of popiilaTion*'* (b) Pamily .si/o of iH'gioO'j and 
whites ^ 

17 (a) Are farm jiooplo moro or less mairiod than other cla^iso" of peojilo? 

(b) lh(‘r(‘ an> considerable vaiialion in tho peicontage of iaim peoiilc 
mar nod, bviogions'’ 

18 (a) What is tho evidence that ci1io'=j or tho farm aic the safest iikx'o ror 
mar nod tornalos? (1)) Mamed males’ 

10 \\ lial aio some ol rho influences which (end to disorganize the lamih? 

20 Is thoic anv cvidoneo that faim p(‘opl(‘ are marrying more than ])i(‘vioiidv? 

21 (a) Give (wo lines of compiuisori ol niral and uiirari mantal di-'organiza- 
lion In way ol di voice, tb) Do the same for llio diviMons 

22 Make an ox]rosilion of some of tho chief cau'^os (or tho great in'^talnlit}’ of 
the nil al tamilv 

23 (a) Whal 1 ^ the farm homo’ (b) Aio I hoi e anv farm slums’ 

24 Jn what W'a\ doO', agncultural housing differ from urban housing’ 

23 In what wavs docs the rural housing problem differ from that ol the citv? 

20 Charactenze the farm home iclativc to (a) jSTra'd of loj^aii; (b) Size, 

(c) \go 

27 (a) J-fow’ ilo homo ownuaship and tenure of farm and rural non-farm 
populations compare’ (b) IIow' does the trend tow'aids or aw'ay tiom 
home owmoi.s m country and erty compare? 

28 Do urban or rural people have huger houses rn terms of number of rooms? 

29 Com])are tho various population's of oiii countiy legaiding the percentage 
of modern farm homes 

30 Indicalt; some of the vaiiations in farm housing ociiiipmcMit by regions. 
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31. (a) Is there any indication that farm home equipment is improving? 
(b) Is the country likely to overtake the city m the matter of conveniences? 

32. (a) Does the possession of automobiles by farms militate against home 
improvement? (b) Is the course farmers take justifiable^ 

33 Is there any greater reason for farm home than urban home planning? 

34. If farm homes are backward as to planning what are the probable reasons? 

35. (a) What justification for faim homestead beautification? (b) Is it con- 
sistent With utility? 

36. (a) Scrutinize the points on farmstead planning and beautification and 
point out strong points or deficiencies; (b) If you were building a farm 
home, would these suggestions be helpful? 

37. (a) What seems to be the significance of woman^s place in the farm home? 
(b) Does the farm woman’s position differ greatly from that of city home- 
makers? 

38 (a) Look over the figures concerning farm production in which woman 
probably engages and make up your mind as to her economic significance; 
(b) What would you want to add to the suggestions regarding her economic 
value? 

39. What evidence from the figures relating to her activities that she is un- 
usually active and busy? 

40. (a) How do the workday and the rest period of farm women compare 
in the various parts of the nation? (b) With those of urban women? 

41. Is it spatial isolation, the conditions under which they work, or social 
status that offers the greatest reasons for discontent among farm women? 

42. What are some of the indications of discontent? Do farm women seem to 
want the impossible? 

43. (a) What are some of the significant currents working towards the im- 
provement of the condition of agricultural women? (b) In what way do 
you want to revise the discussion and add to the list? 
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CHAPTER XXTII 

RURAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

iiURAL FARM CHILDREV 

A considoration of rural farm children nppropr lately followed the 
chapter dealing with the rural farm family. Children arc intimate 
and vital paiLs of the family, the real .iudtif](‘ation for its existence. 

Number and composition.- -In 1020 there uere 15,330, 000 
rural farm individuals m the United States under 20 years of age, 
vhich V ato 48 6 per cent of the rural population In 1930 the num- 
ber under 20 was 14,283,000, which vas 47 4 per cent of the iiiral 
populaiion. Of this number 7,385,000 were males and 6,899,000 
were females, the luiinbei of males to each 100 females being 107. 
About 37 per cent of the ruial faini population is undei 15 m 
comparison with 32 per cent for the lural non-farm and 26 per 
cent foi the urban About 20 per cent of the rural farm popiiliition 
are 15 to 21 years of age compan'd willi about 15 5 per cent for 
ilic rural non-farm and 18 per coni for the urban 

Capacity and ability. — luir our purposes at this point, wc may 
assume Lliai the inherent capacity of lural farm (hilcbeii is about 
that of village or uiban children. AVe shall argue to that effect in 
dealing wiili the selective effects of rural migiaiion on peisonaliiy 
in Chaploi XXVI facts are adduced Iheie from various studies 
viuch give a picture of the comparative ability of urban and rural 
children AVc think of ability hero as the degree of development 
of inborn e.apacity. facts seem to establish that the capacit}’' of 
rural farm children due to lack of opportunity and stimulation 
is somewhat less developed than among urban children. 

SOCIAL CONTACTS AND LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 

It seems anachronistic to many of us to argue in favor of setting 
aside a time in child life to be devoted to social coutacls and play 
or recreational activities. Yet the^re are large sections of oui rural 
population to whom such doctrine is just academic, highbrow 
stuff Students of rural society are aware that there are large 
deffcits in tlicse directions m farm life. It is the purpose of this 
chapter division to exhibit some of the facts obtaining in this field. 

467 
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Opportunities for contacts. — We may think of social con- 
tacts as required to satisfy social hunger for personality stimuli 
and as necessary for the balanced development of personality. 
Such contacts come in proportion to the distribution of contact 
opportunities. The following facts are offered as samples of 
contact opportunities. 

A Boone County, Missouri, study of 70 farm families shows an 
average yearly number of social participations of 291 of an aver- 
age duration of 2 4 hours each, affording an average yearly num- 
ber of 693 contacts. Of these, unorganized social participations 
numbered 240, hours duration 2.6, and social contacts 627, or 
nearly 91 per cent of all contacts. The figures in the same order 
for organized social activities, such as church, Sunday school, 
etc , were: 51, 1 3, 62, the contacts representing 9 5 per cent of 
all. The unorganized kinds of participation were visiting, dinners, 
entertainments, celebrations, parties-socials, sports, music, games, 
household, radio, trading. Three of these afforded over 100 social 
contacts a year on the average: visiting 175.5, trading 164.3, 
dinners 119.7. Two others were between 30 and 40: parties- 
socials 36.9, and sports 32.6, Since these were family matters, 
the children had some share in them, although not always.^ 
It is interesting to note that both renters and owner-renters 
attained more social contacts per year than did owner-farmers. 

This study also gives the opportunities of social contacts those 
70 farm families enjoy by means of papers. The average number 
of the following kinds of papers were read per family; local 1 05, 
daily 1 4, weekly 1.1, farm 2.4, religious 1.2, lodge 1.7, women’s 
magazines 1.6, general magazines 1.3. The per cent of families 
reading those papers in the same order were: 87.1, 74.3, 70.0, 
90.0, 1.2, 1.7, 1.6, 1 5. The distribution of this kind of reading 
per owner, owner-renter, and renter families were similar, ex- 
cept that the latter two classes have no lodge papers.^ In Ohio, 
C. E. Lively found a sigmficant correlation between cash in- 
come of agricultural males and the number of periodicals read.® 
J. O. Rankin’s investigation of Reading Matter in Nebraska 

iHill, R C , Morgan, E. L., Campbell, Mabel V., and Johnson, 0. R , Social, 
Economic, and Homemaking Factors m Farm Living, Research Bui 148, Mo Aer 
Exp. Sta., 1930 11 » , s 

2 Op, cit , p 33 

•o ^ of the Variable, Cash Expenditures for Farm Families, Mim, 

Bnl, 36, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta , 1931* 12. 
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Farm Homc^is finds that from 90 1o 04 per eent- of families lake 
newspapers, largely local, fiom 70 to 80 per cent farm papers, 
from 20 to 30 per cent womem's magazines, from 17 to 22 per 
cen< general magazines, about 2 iier cent take children’s maga- 
zines, and about 5 per coni draw' library books.^ 

Age and contact frequencies.— Tn Ihcir investigation of Rural 
Organization (knilacth in Three Kcuiucky Communltie^, l<'rcd 
Bo 3 ’d, ilcrton Oyloi, and W. U Nicholls find that there is con- 
siderable ^'anatlon in the avoiage annual number of social con- 
tacts according to o-ycar age-penods The acconipanymg table. 
Table 43, expicsses tJic situation for 6 of the 18 age groupings. 


TABLr^: L3 

AvKRian VvNUAL Ncwrarii or Con'i \rTs at All Muetivcs by 
Acn .-Period^ - 


Aon 

1 Bout 


Fem.mlo 

15-19 

91 

80 

106 

lO-lA 

75 

60 

85 

50-5^ 

74 

60 

81 

00-64 

71 

72 

71 

5- 0 

68 

01 

76 

45- 40 

05 

55 

74 


Attention points lu Table 43. 

1 The Older of ranking age groups is dcteiinined the data of “both 
soxc^ ' A meeting la a mooting at an organization A contact in a 60-minute 
contact, other contact^ being evaluated aocordiiiglv’ 45 miiiiiteb equals 75, 
etc. Contacts ol w hito^^ only arc included 

2 Age> 15-10 cxpciicncc the greatest number of contactn for combined 
sexes and both scxcn niugly, 10 to 14 .Mandmg next lor combined sexes 
and for fcmalcn alone Children 5 to 0 rank liigh in number ol contacts 

3 Females outrank males in number ol contacts in live of the six periods 
of this table and in all but 5 out of IG agc-periods of the source tabic 

Thai the attitude of parents toward recreation and social pas- 
times for their children extensively del ermine opportunities and 
freqiiericA^ of contact is showm in the low'a and Pennsylvania 
studies lisl cd m the references ^ 

Opportunity for contacts through religious organizations. — 
Many studios evince the fact that religious meetings are the most 

^Bul 180, Neb Agr Exp Sla.1922 10 

2 Op cil , Tabic 2, p 121 

•'* Dennis, W I’ , Orgatnzafiof>s Auccling Fmni Youth in Lolrn^ Touufahip, Cohnnbia 
County Pennsylvania Agr Exp Sta , ilul 2(}.'5, 1931, Bdlduiii, Bird T, riUiriorc, 
Eva. Abigail, and Hadley, Lora, Rtnal Child) cn, Appleton, 3 030 
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fecund m opportunities for rural contacts; school attendance 
being excepted. We use two studies m this connection, 
since they are unusually explicit in their treatment of this 
situation. 

Lowry Nelson shows the functioning of the Mormon Church 
in this direction in his study of American Forks, Utah. By means 
of the various religious organizations and activities the male 
adult may experience an average of 222 hours of contact, adoles- 
cent 272, and child 195 a year In the same way the female adult 
may experience 246 and adolescent 252 contacts per year, the 
total for children not being given. The total for male adults is 
made up as follows in number of possible hours: Sunday school 
75, sacrament meeting 72, priesthood 30, M, 1. A. 45 Those for 
adolescent males in the same order are 75, 72, 30, 45, and sem- 
inary 50. That for male children are in order, 75, 72, 4, 6, and 
primary 38. The opportunities for females of the various age 
groups are fairly similar, except they do not qualify for the priest- 
hood and adult females do have a relief society. It is possible 
for adults to experience 30 8-hour days a year of contacts through 
Mormon religious organizations, a male’s possibilities being as 
large as 34 such days. But the 2,425 persons in the community 
studied realized an average of only 44 hours a year, 62 per cent 
experiencing 50 hours or less, 23 per cent 10 hours or less, while 
23 persons spent 231 hours or more m church organization 
meetings.^ 

Boyd, Oyler, and Nicholls found in Kentucky that 90.7 per 
cent of all yearly contacts of rural people studied were at religious 
occasions: 88.8 for males and 92 4 for females. The per cent of 
persons having only ^^religious” contacts was 59.1, the per cent 
for males being 57 and females 61.5. The per cent of persons 
having no ‘^religious” contacts was 11.8, that for males being 13 8 
and for females 9.6. The age at which contacts were most ^^non- 
religious” was from 40 to 60 when the percentage of all contacts 
which were of that nature for males was about 21 and for females 
about 13.^ 

Leisure time activities, — The question now about urban masses 
is what will they do with their leisure which is becoming so large 
as the result of shortened days and weeks of work, not to speak 

1 Brigham Young University Studies, No. 4, 1932, Table 29 

2 Op cit , 126-31 
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of uiiomploynieiil IL is dil'forciit iii the country, since days, hours, 
and 'weeks of woik hoA^e not been greatly shortcMiod. I’hc question 
eoncerns how a much t'lriallor leisure lime is really filled in by 
young people. 

Ella Gardner and Caroline E. I.egg inierviewecl 1,929 school 
chiJdK'n of o West Virginia counties legarding their leisure time 
acUvities They found that 11 per cent of farm boys and girls 
had less Than 1 hour a day, 34 per cent less than 2 hours, 53 per 
cent from 2 (o 4 hoius, and 12 pei cent 4 or more hours a day of 
free tune duiing school days. A larger per ccuil of girls than boys 
had ]e^^ tlian 2 hoiirh but a smaller per cent w'ere registered for 
the other time allotments.'' 

The 927 faun and village boys mentioned 52 kinds of activities 
a lotal of 1,380 limes as items of inteiest. These 'wore mentioned 
o\cr 100 times farm work 185, baseball 172, games (except bail) 
L39 These received mention over 50 1ime=! each: fiee-piay (with 
toys, animals, m fields, woods) 95, hunting and trapping 93, 
leading 92, fishing 84, swimnimg 78, carpentry and construction 75, 
inechaiiicb (autos, electric, etc ) The 1,002 girls mentioned 51 items 
a total of 1,798 tunes Reading headed the list at 263, sewung 
got 188 ^'Oles, games (except ball) 172, frce-pla}', as for boys 161, 
and hilcmg 105 Six others r(‘ceived 50 or more votes cacdi m this 
order dowmw7u*d: music, hou&OAvork, cooking, faniiwork, ball, travel 
and trips, sw immmg ^ The out door games that received the highest 
number of voles by botli sexes wTie: hide and seek 636, tag 422, priS' 
oner’s base 156, marbles 101, jump rope 88, fox and geese 67, iiin 
sheep run 56. Carls voted high on hide and seek and low^ on 
marbles 

The ‘West Virginia mvestigalors bung out two itiuns which 
condition the play of children at home. Among farm children, 
29 per cent have no playmates other than brothers or sisters, 
13 per cent havci 1, 30 have from 2 to 5, and 28 per cent 13 or 
more. About 10 per cent of rural (diildren had neither brother nor 
sister playmates The huger per cent of farm children made no 
mention of games and playthings and seemed to have nothing to 
occupy tlieir spare time at home Avhen evening came. '‘Very 
few childien spoke of playing games wuth oithoi of their parents 

^ Lcuarc-Tivic ActiiiUcs of Rural Children in Sdetied jlrms of West Viramia, 
U S C.’hilrlTen’fa Biiioiiii Pub , 203, 1931 10 

^ Ov nt , pp 81-2 

‘ Oi) cit , X) 25 


* Op cit , p 22 
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as a part of their evening program, and some or those who did 
qualified their statement by “sometimes” or “once in a 
while.” ^ 

Mildred B. Thtirow’s study of the Interests, Activities, and 
Problems of Rural Women 15 to 20 Years of Age m Genesee 
Coimty, New York, finds that farm girls have 119 leisure hours 
per month, while village girls have 121 which they may devote 
to leisure time activities. The farm girls having 80 or more hours 
per month of leisure time distribute them over activities in the 
following manner; reading 23.3, music 24.6, visiting 10, indoor 
and outdoor sports 14, motoring 9 8, and dancing 7.8.^ Only 
3 4 per cent of farm families had no newspaper, while 86.6 per cent 
of the young women liked to read. The way they distributed their 
readmg over the paper is instructive. For ages 15 to 17, 81 per 
cent read the comic strips, 33 per cent the first page, 27 the stories, 
25 the fiscal news, and 16 current news. The percentage of those 
from 21 to 29 reading those items in the same order were: 39, 54, 
23, 38, 8. With them comic strips had declmed m mterest and front 
page news had increased.® 

Mary E. Frayser studied the play and recreation of children 
and youth in selected areas of South Carolina.^ She divided the 
boys and girls into age groups of 6 to 9, 10 to 13, and 14 to 21, 
and into owners and non-owners. One group of activities reported 
on by them was parties, dances, and movies Parties and movies 
were popular with the first age group to the extent of 10 to 43 per 
cent. In the next age group, 25 to 32 per cent mentioned movies 
and 36 to 62 per cent parties, owner girls representing the highest 
percentage. For those 14 to 21, parties got from 61 to 77 per cent 
of the votes, movies from 53 to 58 per cent, and dances from 
14 to 24 per cent. Parties were always the most popular and dances 
least so. “Sociables” stood far ahead in popularity of everything 
else among negro children and youth. Very few mentioned going 
to movies and dances were not popular. * 

Reports regarding games, cards, instrumental music, singing, 
and radio placed games first in preference in the ages 6 to 13 for 
both boys and girls, the votes ranging from 90 to 98. For the 
upper age group, games were favored by 65 per cent of the boys 

1 Op c%t.^ p, 29 

2 Cornell Univ. Agr Exp Sta , Bui 617, 1934. U. 

^ Op, cit , p 24 

4 S. Car. Agr Exp Sta., Bui. 275, 1931. 


s Op, pp. 13-6. 
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and 40 per cent of ihe girla. Singing slooci second in popularity, 
from 60 to 67 per cent of the girls mentioned it and 47 to 58 per 
cent of the boys. Instrumental music was favored by 40 to 46 per 
cent of girls 10 to 21 and by 33 to 40 per cent of boys of the same 
age. Cards for tho‘=?e age gioups ran on a somewhat low(^r scale. 
Radio got scant mention, piobably because of infrequency of 
distribution in the homes. Negro children registered much lower 
in those events than whites, evidently the outcome of the lack 
of material equipment and income. 

There was scarcely any membership in a secret society among 
either white or negro children and that in clubh was low, the 



Jug 31 — PerconOigos of 329 white and 288 white guL who repoiled 
paiticipiit.ion in the tpocihed activities 


highest club membership 25.8 per cent, being among owner white 
girls 14 to 21 years old Non-ownoi girls of that age registered 
16 per cent. From 60 to 88 per cent of the older white boys re- 
ported enjoying the seasonal activitie^^ liuntmg, fishing, rtWimrning, 
and picnics The boys of the next ape group participated in hunt- 
ing less but were about as .'strong for ihe others, especially picnics 
The younger boys had as high a vote for picnics but were short 
on the others. Girls of all age group.- were strong for picnics, 
were considerably behind boys on swimming and fishing, and 
participated in hunting slighity The table of the ^-ame activities 
among negro children fairly follows that for whites ^ 

Visiting and trips to town were almost 100 per cent popular 
among whites and negroes in all age-periods, the fii^t especially 
being easy of accomplishment. “Just riding” was also a popular 


1 Op cit , pp 23-32. 
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diversion among whites, though the percentage was lower than 
the other. The lack of equipment for taking trips and ''just 
riding,^' among negroes especially, was a prominent conditioning 
factor. Some of the more important miscellaneous activities for 
both white and negro children are depicted in the accompanying 
figures, Figures 31 and 32, which are reproduced from the survey 
under review.^ From 83 to 95 per cent of white children 10 to 
21 reported reading any type of printed matter, 65 to 92 per cent 
newspapers, 43 to 70 per cent magazines, 54 to 81 per cent books, 
and 1 to 15 per cent bulletins, the latter bemg boys 14 to 21. 


"SSo 



Visiting Trips to Just Hunting Pishing Swimming Picnics 
Town Riding 

Fig. 32. — Percentages of 149 negro boys and 188 negro girls who reported 
participation in the specified activities. 

For negro children in the same order, the percentages are 15 to 35, 
10 to 24, 2 to 21, 5 to 12, and 0 to 3,^ 

Interest in church activities of some sort registers highest of ail 
activities among both whites and negroes in South Carolina, the 
range being approximately from 90 to 100 per cent. For white 
children of the three age-periods, the percentage range of activities 
for the following interests are: church services 92-8, Sunday 
school 88-97, revival meetings 70-88, church societies 15-54. 
The low percentages for the last two items are for children 6-9. 
The graph of negro children interest closely resembles that of 
whites, the variations being somewhat larger in each case. Interest 
of negro girls 14 to 21 in church societies is almost 30 while that 
for boys and girls of any other age group ranges from 0 to 12, 
mostly below 10.^ 

As aids to interpreting the above data, the following quotations 
from Miss Frayser will prove valuable. 


op ctt , pp. 33-8. 


* Op aiL, pp. 39-51. 


® Op. cit,, pp, 64-61. 
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^'Tlie facts show that the income available for equipment for 
the use of leisure was usually, though not invariably, less in the 
non-ONMier than in the owner homes. 

“'A few of the farms of the whites and some of ilic farms of 
negroes weie of such limited acreage that an adequate living could 
scarcely be secured from their cultivation. This was especially 
true of the fenant farms. 

‘'The dala gatheied go to prove an inadequate provision for 
all ages in llie areas studied for play, athletics, dramatics, com- 
munily suiging^ l(‘ctures, reading, and chinch activities, with a 
consequent lack of a development of those qualities vhich such 
acLuities aie calculated to develop. 

''Theie were unused rosour(*es for pleasure and education in the 
areas surveyed, and little recognition was found of the fact that, 
without some foim of higher cultuie, comparatively few utilize 
leisure profitably when thrown upon their own resources The 
need of active leadership was apparent, and potential leadership 
was believed to exist ” ^ 

The Four-H Club. — ^^Vhat is known as the Four-IT Club has 
liocomc wid(‘si)rcad among and has made a profound impTos^ion 
upon farming people It, so named because it stands for the 
development and right use of head, hand, heart, and health. The 
kind of work it does seems to have lieen initiated in Winnebago 
Counfy, Indiana, m 1902, hy Superintendent Korn as a form of 
boys' club m connection wilh fhe public .schools, aided by farmers' 
in'^titule.'^ In 1907, Superintendent W. H. Smith promoted 
boys' clubs in Holmes County, ilLssissippq under the auspices 
of co-operative demon.^tiation work The boy and girl mem- 
ber=^hip of Foui-H Clubs is now between 200,000 and 300,000 
and IS distributed throughout all the states As a highly 
developed \y.'^tem of educational activity, the Four-H Club 
system i.s promoted by the Federal Department of Agmuilture and 
1h(i State Agricultural colleges and legalized and financed by 
the Smith-I.ever Act of 1914 and the Capper-Kct chain Act 
of 1928 

While nol connected with the school system, most of the clubs 
meet once a month during school hours at the school Sometimes 
a school hour is used for this extra-curricular activily A second 
meeting, especially for the girls, is commonly held at some home 
during Iho month Alixcd clubs of boys and girls arc favored 
but sometimes monoscxual organizations obtain. The educational 


1 Op ciLf pp, 63-6. 
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activity of clubs is carried on as projects, those of boys pertaining 
to crop production and animal care and those of girls dealing 
with household processes, animal culture, and gardening. The 
projects may be supervised by the school teacher or, where they 
exist, by a county agent and household demonstrator. There is 
generally a heavy mortality rate among these clubs, especially 
where county agents and demonstrators are absent. They may 
develop leadership qualities in children but they have to have 
leadership to keep them going. 

Four-H Clubs are concerned with more than projects which 
bear directly on farm production and making money. County 
agents and leaders, as in some cases in Virginia, are emphasizing 
general socialization values and promoting them by appropriate 
program and activities. T. L. Harris says of the West Virginia 
Clubs: ^^The 341 clubs exhibited a wide variety of social activities, 
ranging from hikes, picnics, box suppers, and socials to dramatics 
and money-making affairs. He calls attention to their strong 
socializing effects. ^'The connection between standards of per- 
sonal and social conduct above the average on the one hand, and 
Four-H club experience on the other hand, seems definitely trace- 
able . . , Nearly 75 per cent of the clubs studied showed evi- 
dence that their club members remained in school longer than 
non-club members in the same school . . . Practically all the 
clubs studied revealed distinct leadership qualities in play and 
recreation at school. . . . The encouragement of good reading 
habits was found in 88 3 per cent of the clubs. ... 86 8 per cent 
of the clubs exerted influences in the direction of new ideas and 
practices. . . . Members in 68.3 per cent of the clubs carried 
bank accounts. ... In 90 per cent of the cases studied, Four-H 
members were found more active in the social and recreational 
life of the community than other young people of the same age. 

. . . Nearly 90 per cent of the club neighborhoods find that their 
Four-H young people are more active and helpful in church, 
Sunday school, and young people^s societies than are other 
young people/' ^ We may discount the inference that all these 
virtues accrue from membership in clubs by allowing meritorious 
influences to parents, family, and exceptional capacity to those 
who 3oin and still believe the clubs are strong socializing 
agencies. 

1 Four-H Club Work in West Virginia, W. Va. Agr. Exp. Sta,, Bui. 241 8~12. 
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THE HOME A SOCIAL CExVTER FOR CHILDREN” 

Things have changed. — The American farm homo siill lives 
under the shadou of <hc i)ionoor and his method and thought, 
but there is amjilo ('vidonco lo sliov that the pioneer outlook 
and method no longer vsufhec for modern conditiorib and demands. 
The common penis of the wilderii(‘ftS and sa\^age enemies threw 
the families togetlier inio organized eomnuimties. Their tasks of 
log rolling, iiarii rai-.uig, husking, and threshing vero done lu 
eommoii There wcvo husking bees and festive times for tlie 
younger nitai and vomen and for the cliildren. Life itself vas a 
desperate game and ottered abundant romance and adventure 
Every man and woman who sc'ttlcd in a new country took a 
speculative venture, the business itself was a sporting proposition, 
and there was little call for the ineidciil of play. 

But times have changed. Tlio farm is no less interesting to the 
adult farmer, absorbed in his new machines and methods of pioduc- 
tion. But the community undei takings of the old sort no longer 
furnish stmiulus, interest, and fascination for the youth and the 
women of the farm‘^. While the pioneer spirit of ^elf-sufficiency 
still continues, it is no longer sufficient to care for the lifcj of the 
present farm generation The more inlclhgcnt faimmg people 
peiceivc that a pioccss of adjustment must take place And the 
fact that m spue of exeiything the farm family is called upon to 
furnish so largo a part of the joys and conlcntmcmt in the country 
forces a consideration of w’hat the home may do t-o fill m the gap 

A farm girl writes as follows regarding why so many farm homes 
arc unsatisfactory. 

‘‘There exist on iiuiny farms conditions wliudi make life there 
almost unbearable, to voung people particularly. One of them is 
lack of congenial companionship; which may be due to lack of 
material, or to the thoughtlesfencss of parents, which make it im- 
possible for the young people to have their friends come to then- 
homes. Then m many farm houses there is a woeful lack of books, 
magazines, and papois of the best soit; again due to the lack of 
education or of interest on the part of parents So also with pic- 
tures, music, and recreation. But perhaps greater than any other, 
excepting perhaps the first named, is the dull -weary succession of 
duties follov’ing each other day m and day out wiiiiout rest or 
respite, and without any or with few of I he modoru convenicncca 
to lighten the work.” . . . Much of what fanncis do is done al- 
most wffiolly as a matter of custom and tradition. “This blind 
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way of doing things suits the young folks not, for the unrest, that 
spirit of the times which is forever questioning things, is filling 
them with nameless longings even though they know it not. In 
their ignorance they believe they will find something better in the 
city, something more beautiful, more interesting, more thrilling. 
Were these young people taught the reason for things and the 
possibilities of experimentation to find a better way, were they 
given conveniences with which to work, so that there might be some 
leisure for books, music, and friends, there would be, I believe, 
little discontent. ^ 

Farm children need play provisions. — One of the things that the 
average farmer needs to realize is the legitimacy and utility of 
the play of his children. He is apt to think and say that his boy 
and girl, after the age of five or six, have no need for a playtime 
in which to carry on games with other children, for there are 
enough things to be done on the farm to keep them busy and to 
give them all the exercise they need. He is prone to frown on the 
idea that the young should have a half-day holiday each week 
which they may call their own and use as they see fit. The Saturday 
afternoon ball game is viewed as a waste of time, and the girls, 
he holds, could be more profitably engaged than m an afternoon 
social meeting. However, it is clear and certain that either of 
two outcomes result from depriving children and youth of their 
natural playtime: either as adults the individuals will be hard 
and unsympathetic, lacking much of the joy of life m their austere 
devotion to a rigorous regime of work, or they will escape from 
the farm and what they regard as its dreary life. 

^Xack of companionship and scarcity of toys and play equip- 
ment seemed typical of the play life of the young farm chil- 
dren. . . . Much of the rural preschool child’s day was spent 
out of doors where he played with a cat or dog, followed the older 
children or parents at their work or dug in the dirt or box of sand 
provided for him. Few provisions were made for outdoor diver- 
sions. Playthings often consisted of odds and ends that were 
gathered up around the home. A few of the children had tricycles. 
In the homes during the field workers’ visits there were almost 
no playthings in sight. Among those seen were some toy animals, 
a hobby horse and a doll carriage with a doll in it. In some in- 
stances the reason given for the child having nothing to play with, 
such as blocks, was that the mother did not have time to pick up 
such things. From observation it was inferred that young farm 

^ Quoted by Miss Crow from a correspondent among country girls, op. cit., 
pp. 79-80. 
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ohilrlien lia.d lo ru'iito their diversions unassisted ad alts or hy 
conventional tovs. 1'’heiv uiifamiliaiity witli playthings may have 
account i‘(l tor ilu' r'xlroino eageirie^is some of them showed in 
iiieir handling of the tost materials that seemed Lo be a great 
novel ly lo tliern ” ^ 

What the home might do. — There arc some very cntcrtruning 
and benelicKil things the piiiont.s of the farm home may introdueo 
in belialf ol’ then children Wilhm the liouso itself a numbtu’ of 
provisions may be made As th(^ hou&emothcr and maker of the 
home, (he mother is called on to plan to make the home as much 
of a social c('uler in the e\emiigs as is possible It is then that the 
expeiiences of llie day may bo elicited and shared and a larger 
mutual unc]ei,>landmg thereby established. Every ovemug should 
be made v'oi’th-while Vaiiatioii here is a pinne n^quiaile and a 
plan to secure an ('veniiig of mlcrchl vill loquire caieful thought 
and ])lanmng A fireplace or an open grate about tvhich the famity 
circle ('tigagtts m conversation, games, htory-tcUmg, a.iid reading 
IS conduce c to Ixnlding family solidarity and furnishing leal 
cheer Music, too often neglected, serves to draw out common 
sentiments and spirit and contrjbiilo& one of the highest and purest 
forms of cnjoymenL, and it is \\ell to have family singing, a child 
trained lo [liny on an instrument or to ^mg >olos, — and to provide 
some of the excellent mechanical means of reproducing popular 
and clas'^ical music. 

There is a large place for reading within the family circle, and 
this needs to be of the collective sort. Tndividual and silent read- 
ing tends to sunder family unity, although it has it>. place It 
•would be w’ell to have a tunc for reading aloud and there am 
many delightful sLoues, biographies, and travels which are capable 
not only of yielding eiitertaimneni but useful information. Some 
of the things road will be fairy tales and folk tales foi the younger 
children Tins constant evening reading will furnrsh quite as 
much education a^ the school w’ork, and lend to establish an adult 
habit w'hich wall ser-\e as one of the most useful agencies for 
broadening and deepening an understanding of life and its prob- 
lems Of course the children will be provided with toys. They 
may be given loo many, so that surfeiting and waste result 
Perhaps a home-made set of blocks of a largo size is one of the 
mobt useful and entcrtaiiiing kinds of equipment to be had m the 

^ naldwiiJ, Biul T , rillmorc, Abigail, and Hadley, Lora, Rural Children, 
Appleton, l'.)30 
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toy line, for they call out constructive ability, and their size 
renders them usable and the structures spectacular. 

A good assortment of games, such as dominoes, authors, and 
checkers is a splendid investment. Not only are the games enter- 
taining to children but checkers call out deliberate forethought, 
dominoes inculcate a knowledge of numbers and counting, and 
authors make familiar the names of noted writers and later in 
life may be an incentive and guide to reading. Other games, of 
course, will be added as children tire of the old dependables. 
Where at all possible, a play room, all the children’s own, may well 
be provided. It should be located where freedom of action and 
the production of noise are possible, and fitted up simply and sub- 
stantially so as to stand up under vigorous use and also to pre- 
serve respect. Nor should visiting and visiting-time be forgotten, 
for visiting means romance, adventure, and variety. Where neigh- 
bors are well known and approved, there can be no harm in al- 
lowing children to go and spend the night with their children 
and to have the neighbors’ children reciprocate. 

The yard and pets. — Some provision for play outside the house 
is also to be recommended in the establishment of a real home for 
the young. The first few years of life will be spent in the house 
and the yard, and the latter comes to be a large agency in the 
promotion of family sociability 

The fashion today is to have yards without fences, but there is 
much to be said in favor of a fenced-in yard. Such a yard does 
much to make the home seem like an institution. It gives a feeling 
of seclusion and privacy and tends to keep at a safe distance the 
wreckage of agricultural machinery, and the wagons, drills, and 
binders and other useful but non-decorative implements. A simple 
but thick hedge about the yard will serve the purposes of a fence, 
give the desired privacy, and lend beauty to the place. A few 
well selected and sturdy shade trees will serve to enhance the 
beauty and homelikeness of the surroundings. There are several 
kinds of inexpensive equipment which are adapted to the use of 
children of various ages For the young children, there is nothing 
better or more entertaining than a sandpile or sandbox. Only 
board containers to keep the sand from wasting away are required; 
then with shovel and diggers the children can make ditches, caves, 
landscapes, mountains, etc,, and amuse themselves day in and 
day out. A small slide also is most desirable. One not over nine 
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fool long IP suffiGiont, and Us c*ost is not great. Children almost 
inevitably slide down banisters, roofs, and the sides of hills. Here 
IS a harmless device for satisfying this propensity, and Ihe number 
of attitudes and positions in which children slide down is aslonish- 
irig. Then there are swings to be put up on the strong limb of a 
shade tree oi on speciallj^ set ])osts and frame; a tent or pla 3 diouse, 
a resort and rendezvous, croquet, quoits, and tennis, the first and 
the last very desirable for the girls; and 1 ether-ball and volley-ball, 
both most at tractive games. 

E\ery faiin child should have one or more pets, and the average 
farm can easily provide th(‘^e, in the shaiie of cliickens, lambs, 
colts, calves, and ('sf)ecially dogs The usefulness of the dog as a 
hunter, guardian of yic'rsons, and pioperty may not be inconsider- 
able Rut his greatest usefulness is in developing a hurnanitaiian 
attitude and feympalh}^ in the child This may sound queer, but 
ihe child thinks of the dog, especially, more as a pen-son than an 
aniinul, talk^ to it, lias it talk in return, and particularly comes 
to regard it as a deqjendenil, to be sympathized wnlli and cared for. 
On his part the dog ewokes the greatest variety of activities fioin 
the child, for hei himself is vigoieius, variable, a source of almost 
constant aefnity. Curtis say&. '‘. . . as a men-e inciter to physical 
activity he is w’orth as much as a gymnasium Not only does 
the dog lure the chiiel constantly into playing games and running 
races, but with him the child wall veuliire into the wooels and the 
dark Avheie he would otherwise be afraid, and will take long Avalks 
and trips of exploration The loyally of the dog to his masters, 
little and big, IS one of the most beautiful of moral qualities.” 

FARM WORK ANT) CHILD TABOR 

Observation, field surveys, and United States Census reports 
abundantly testify to the fact that a very considerable proportion 
of the millions of farm children carry on activities on the farm 
and about the home that can accurately ho classed as work. Speak- 
ing broadly, this may be called child labor. Speaking narrowly, 
much of it IkS not child labor in any good sense. For the broadest 
adequate meaning of the term implies w'ork that is in some way 
injurious to the child because of its immaturity or because of 
depriving it of some activity necessary'- to its proper development 
In the narrow' adequate sense, child labor is that \vork of children 
which IS regulated or prohibited by law. The Census statistics 
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we use imply gainful work, productive work of children of the 
specified ages for hire chiefly. They do not cover work of children 
about their own homes and on the home farm. 

General nature of child labor. — Child labor may be known by 
its effects Whatever labor retards the physical and mental de- 
velopment during growing years, menaces health or morals, is 
exceptionally dangerous because of the immaturity of the workers, 
or deprives them of the schooling or recreation time requisite for 
normal growth, is classed as child labor It should not be neces- 
sary to demonstrate that child labor may occur in farming dis- 
tricts, although legally there is no agricultural child labor in the 
Umted States because no state has included farming within the 
scope of child labor laws. But agriculture involves work that is 
too heavy for immature individuals to perform. Systematic and 
constant emplo3rment may exclude schooling and recreation from 
child life. Hence, growth, strength, physical validity, health, 
education, and character may be affected by premature farm 
labor. It cannot be doubted that many farm children are doing 
work entirely too heavy for them, working too many hours a 
day — and so undermining their development 

The social and economic effects of child labor are obvious. 
Economically and socially child labor is wasteful labor, since it 
uses up the labor supply and impairs its quality before the labor 
force has matured. Socially and civically, child labor is a deterrent 
to the fulfillment of good and responsible citizenship functions. 
In so far as character and intelligence are impaired, the exercise of 
normal citizenship duties are impaired or rendered impossible. Child 
labor begets poverty and pauperism; they in turn are fecund sources 
of child labor. Along with poverty often go a whole mesh-work of 
undesirable conditions, such as intemperance, vice, and criminality. 

Extent and distribution.— According to the Census of 1920, there 
were 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age gainfully employed 
in the Umted States. Of these, 644,174, or 60 5 per cent were in 
agriculture At the time of taking the Census of 1930, the total 
number of such children gainfully employed was 667,118, of 
whom 469,497, or 70.3, were in agriculture On the face of the 
Census returns, child labor decreased 27.1 per cent in the ten 
years. Relatively, however, agricultural child workers increased 
from about 60 per cent to 70 per cent of all gainfully employed 
child workers of the specified age. 
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Tho difctubution of these child workers m 1930 is denoted in 
the accom]jaii 3 ’-iug table, Table 44, concerning children gainfully 
oniployed Besides^ oLhei* interesting ones, the following inipoi- 
tnnt fads Lo bo found in This Table deserve attention; (1) In ihc 
nation, 4.7 per ecn1 of 1he male and 1.8 per cent of the female 
agriculluial population 10 lo lo yeais of age weie gainfully em- 
ployed Th('^e arc a gi cater proportion than occurs in six of the divi- 
sions (2) ddie Soulh-- South Atlanlic, Last Soidh Central, and West 
South Central divisions — has a dispiopodionatc amount of ‘‘child 
labor." The combined percentages of those divisions is 88 per cent 
of nil cliildrcm of the specified ages who are gainfully omplo^^ed In 
three of the Southern states, fioni 9 to 17 per cent of male and 4 to 8 
per cent of female children arc gainfullj^ employed in agiiculture 

TABLE 44 


XuMBiiK \XD pKoroRiiox oc BoYs A.sn Gikls 10 TO 15 01 Ace 

(SxtxrLTEY Empeoyed in Acme iiTyruRh, by Division^, 1980 ^ 


J )i\ [■'lOXS 

1 

Mvll "1 

1 I’JAI \T.i, 

j 2sumboi , 

1 Pot CVnt of ■Ml 

1 of Spc'cihed A}!:e 

Nuiriber 

Por CnM 01 Ml 
of Sppci'''cci -tijp 

Unit(‘(l States 

343,100 

4 7 

126,897 

' i 8 

New Ln^iland 

1 2,118 

0 5 

156 


Middle Allan tio 

1 5 A 10 

04 

304 


Ka--t Noith Cciitial 

13,110 

10 

594 


^\ Cbt Xoith CcniiLil 

22,120 

28 

1,393 

02 

South Atlantic 

109,516 

10 4 

12,479 

11 

Ea^t Soulh CcnUal 

110,572 

168 

50,410 

79 

We‘=it South Cent I ai 

1 72,091 

92 

29,082 

39 

Mountain 

1 5,802 

1 25 

1,185 

05 

PacMfic 

1 2,031 

! 05 

244 

! t)l 


' IVr cent nol wlicre Than 0 1 


The last Census informs us a& to the proportion of thccse child 
workers tvho aic hired as home laborers The number hired in 
1920 wa^ 74,300, in 1930, 67,200, a decrease of 9.7 pei cent. Home 
laborers decreased from j 69,800 to 402,300, or 29 4 per cent, 
lined female farm child laborers 16. 9 per cent during the ten years, 
and male labor 7.9 pci cent. Female home labor decreased 34. L pei 
cent and male labor decreased 27 3 per cent ® 

Character of work farm children do. — Our government statis- 
tics have given us a general view of the extent and distribution 
of gainfully employed children. Now wo want to get a picture of 
child labor in its most general sense, namely: anything of pro- 
1 V. S CenbUi,, 1930, f*oi>ulahon, Vol IV, Table 51 2 Qp ^ p 
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ductive character which farm children engage in. This is to be 
attained by referring to a few studies that have been made. 

The surveyors of conditions in North Carolina have this to say 
regarding the work on the lowland farms of that state: ^^It is 
found that two-thirds of the white children and three-fourths of 
the negro children from 5 to 15 years old, in addition to chores 
and odd jobs, helped m the fields cultivating and harvesting the 
crops. Children of all ages were at work m the fields; 51 were 
children under 8 (22 white and 29 negro) ; 120, of whom 47 were 
white and 73 negro children were under 10 years. Cotton is the 
leading crop and in the cotton field a large proportion of the labor 
is performed by children of various ages, from the well-grown boy 
of 15 to the toddler of 5 or 6, who work along with the rest of the 
family in cotton-picking time ^ 

Youthful character of farm child workers. — Children in the 
country enter gainful employment at a premature age. In the 
‘‘total population between the ages of 10 and 13, 24 per 1,000 are 
gainfully employed, while 69 per 1,000 are gainfully employed in 
agriculture and only 4.5 per 1,000 are employed in non-agricultural 
occupations. For the 14 to 15 age groups of the non-agncultural 
population, the rate of gainfully employed increases considerably, 
being 53 per 1,000. And although the numbers in agriculture in- 
crease to a rate of 179 per thousand, this increase is proportionately 
smaller than the non-agncultural increase. This suggests that 
children m agriculture are put to work earlier than children in 
non-agricultural occupations. 

Carrying it a step farther, it is found this trend slackens in the 
ages 16 to 17. The rate for those in agriculture is 353 per 1,000 
children 16 and 17 years of age. The rate for children engaged in 
non-agriculture was 301, about 85 per cent as great as that for those 
in agricultural occupations. The indications, then, are that not until 
about the age of fourteen do children go to work in non-agricultural 
occupations, but many children from 10 to 14 are laboring m 
agriculture. These children are usually robbed of even an eighth- 
grade education and have little opportunity for common play.^ 


1 Bradley, Frances S , and Williamson, Margaretta A., Rural Children in Selected 
Counties of North Carolina, U. S Children’s Bureau, Pub No. 33, p, 48, 1918 

2 Publication No 197, IJ S Children’s Bureau, Child Labor, Facts and Figures, 
pp 1-10 Table taken from the Fifteenth Census, Vol. V, General Report on Occu- 
pations, Table 9, p 349, U, S, Census, 1930, Population, Vol II, Chap. 10, Tables 
21 and 23 
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Children in agrieuUure include those m such fields as coUou, 
tobaceO; beolS; liuck, berues, and olhei small fruit A snrve.y 
by the Children's Rureau in Texas showed tliat 42 per 
eeni of the white children in iho district wont to work when 
they wore less than 10 yeans old Onc-fomih of these children 
bep;an at 8 years of age Most of these children worked at least 
8 hours and many worked 12 and 14 hours. Tlie hours of 
work of the lowdand North Carolina children are indicated as 
follows. 

The hoiu’to of children regularly at work in the field vary, not 
only in the different families but also accoiding to the season of 
the year. In spring and summer many work from “sun to sun'’; 
others start in the field in the morning when the dew^ has dried, 
and work mill] about an hour before siinsoL. No work ih done m 
the heal of the clay, i e , from 11 to 1 or from 12 to 2, unless the 
family is “pushed” with the crop 

In cotton-picking time ihc working day is from 7 or earlier until 
sundown with almost no time off for dinner, many families take 
their dinners to the field and eat as they go up and dowm the row^s. 
“Some mornings the sun is an hour high and sonic it’s not up 
yet before we're ui the field,” said one mol her. One negro 
mother rouses her family at 4 o’clock: she was “raised that 
wmy”, her father and mother ahvays ato their breakfast by 
caiicllo light. ^ 

H. W. Beers made a study of 620 boys and 515 girls distributed 
m 43 counties of Now’ York. He compiled data on the number of 
hours per school day on which these children cngagcid in general 
farm w’ork. Ho found that 70 per cent of the boys w^ork under 
1 hour; 12 per cent from 1 to 1 9 hours; 11 per cent from 2 to 2 9 
hours, and 7 per cent, 3 hours or more He found that the following 
percentages of gnls did the specified number of hours of honie- 
work per school day, 25 per cent under 1 hour; 26 per cent from 
1 to 1.9 hours; 26 per cent fiom 2 to 2 9 liours; 11 p(;r cent from 3 
to 3 9 hours; 8 i 3 er coni from 4 to 4 9 hours, and 4 per cent, 5 or 
more hours. ITc discovered a dcfinit,e relationship between farm 
w’ork and school advancement after the age of 15, From that age 
on, boys doing an average of 3 or moie hours of farm w’ork per 
school day were greatly retarded iii school For the girls 15 or 
over the same general statement is to be made. The facts show 

^ Brodlcy and Williamson, op at., p 52. 
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that the greater the number of hours of work per day the greater 
the retardation A 

Work and pay. — Many farm children are dissatisfied with farm 
life because of failure to give them a cash share in the farm income. 
Beers' study of boys in New York touches this situation He in- 
dicates that m only 14 per cent of the cases of 691 boys studied 
was there a report to the effect of an understanding between 
father and son, 'An the majority of cases, fathers and sons do not 
face the problem which they will some day have to meet. It 
follows that the failure of fathers to plan for their sons' future 
harmonious relationship to the home-farm set-up may have much 
to do with the exodus of capable rural youth." ^ 

The following case is that of a Minnesota farmer living near 
Clinton, who made a wise partnership agreement with his children 
At the death of his wife he orgamzed a corporation composed of 
his five boys and four girls and himself All children were mem- 
bers and managers, one had charge of horses, another of sheep, 
another of chickens, etc. Decisions were made by vote. The 
father might be voted down, as when he wanted a silo and the 
others an auto. There was a common check-book on which all 
drew checks, for both personal and business purposes. No ques- 
tions were asked about personal expenditures; each was held 
responsible for making his department a success. The children 
had plenty of pets, such as the old Shetland pony on which all 
the children had learned to ride, etc. The fortunate result of 
this arrangement appeared to be that all the children stayed on 
the farm. 

Accidents. — ^That farming may be dangerous is learned from a 
study made in North Dakota by the Federal Children's Bureau. 
Children there were engaged in five general classes of field work, 
or 28 specific kinds of activities. Of the 845 children in the several 
representative counties studied, 104 had been injured in accidents 
which occurred during work. Twelve reported broken arms, legs, 
or other bones; 5 reported dislocations; “8, sprains; 7 had been 
crushed or badly bruised; 15 had had bad cuts or lacerations; the 
remainder could not tell specifically the nature of the injury. In 
this last group were children who could give only such accounts 


1 Beers, H W , The Income, Sa'Hings and Work of Boys and Girls on Farms %n New 
York, 1930, Bui 560, Cornell Univ. Agr Exp Sta , pp 19-23. 

2 Op cit , pp 31-2. 
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of then injurio'? ns ^kickod by cow, could not walk for six weeks’; 
Tell from liOLider box, wheel wont over head, laid up one month’, 
Tell from plow, wheel ran over leg, took one month to lecover’. 
Tell from hor&e, unconscious five hours ’’’ 

Tn handling farm im])lements, the greatest number of accidents 
was associated with plowing Raking liay with a hor&e rake, of 
course, ranked nc^xt The.-e kinds of work are not inhcrenlly so 
dangerous as threshing, mowing, running harvesler, disking, and 
pcrhai)s other activities The greatest numliei of accidents accom- 
panying them IS doubtless due to the fact that irresponsible chil- 
dren are sent out into the fields alone to operate the machines, 
whereas in the case of operating the otlicr machines mentioned, 
they are not allowed to do the more dangeroii-^ divisions of labor 
or are associated with older persons while working ^ 

Improvement. — The natural play life to which children are 
entitled IS widely disregaidod and set aside m behalf of this early 
labor. A rensonabkj amount of farm woik of the kind suited to 
the age and strength is beneficial But too often the idea prevails 
among parents that only work is reqiiiied to furniah physical 
exorcise, whereas there is nothing the. growing child needs more 
than normal play. To rob him of this is not only to rob him of 
the zest of living, but also to deprive him of an important infiiipnce 
in his physical, mental, and moral development 

Perhaps the greatest factor in remedjaug the evil of child labor 
in the eounlry is the enactment of compulsoiy school attendance 
law’s and the development of a public opinion wdnch will sec that 
they arc enforced To have the privilege of eight full grades of 
schooling is all too little to rightly equip youth for modern com- 
plex demands; to be deprived of any considerable part of that 
schooling is to be the object of lank injustice on the part of parents, 
guardians, and society. Child-labor legislation w’hieh pre\ents 
children under certain ages fiom being emjDloyed m given in- 
dustries IS bc3neficial generally, but unfortunatcily ap^ncultiue 
usually manages to bo exempted from the list of industries Neither 
state nor national child-labor legislation has thus far been of much 
mitigating consequence to the child laboieis on faims 

1 01 questions and icfcrcnces, sec cIosjC of Ohaptor XXIV 

’ Child Labor in Xorih Dakota, XT S Children’s Bureau Publication, So 129, 
1923 
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EURAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH {Continued) 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Nature and importance. — ^By juvenile delinquency is commonly 
meant the commission of conduct offenses which if committed by 
responsible adults would be classed as crimes, together with cer- 
tain acts of waywardness and incorrigibility which in themselves 
are not of cnmmal import. Some of our states consider young 
persons as juvenile until the age of majority for most purposes 
and in case of delinquency may commit to institutions and make 
such commitment hold until 21 is reached. Many delinquent 
children are really neglected children, for delinquency and neglect 
are often so closely interlaced that they cannot be separated. 
Neglect may be the outcome of poverty in the home or of incom- 
petent parents. We cannot question the grave significance of de- 
linquency and neglect. They lay heavy burdens on society for 
their regulation and the care of the offenders and subjects Worst 
of all, they may wreck the lives to which they pertain, and make 
parasites and predatory personalities. 

Question of number. — Our data in the field of delinquency are 
notoriously insufficient and incompetent. Even in cities where 
organized efforts have been made for a long time, they are none 
too good, while relative to rural farm populations anything like 
competent records are non-existent. Nothing more than a very 
rough estimate of the number of delinquents in our whole nation 
is possible and an estimate of the number of rural delinquents is 
only the sheerest guess. Our study of the comparative frequency 
of rural and urban crime might predispose us to conclude similarly 
regarding rural delinquency, namely: that it is much less frequent 
than urban. The writer has contacted juvenile court officers in 
the rural states of the North Central states who cover both rural 
and urban cases and they uniformly report that their cases come 
predominantly from cities and villages. Those from farming 
people are relatively infrequent. If there is more delinquency 
there, it is not reported or is covered up. Regarding juvenile de- 
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linquoncy iiccorditig to Mr. R. D Leeper's feUidy of jiivonilo de- 
linqueiu^y id UUiho, iliere sooms To be nothing ])eculiar in the pro- 
portions of such delinquency to be as=>igiied to the few rural 
counties for which theie was any data. Some of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency there did not appear to differ essentially 
from ihose at work in towns and cities It sc'emed Lliat broken 
homes entered into the juvenile delmquenc}’’ of Idaho, which is 
largely a rural slate, m about the same proportion as they do in 
urban con tors. However, there was such great disagreement 
among (ho judgos who gave tluar opinions as to the causes, that 
little of value can Ix' attached ro them ^ 

II I'l mteresluig to note that jiuenile delniquenls are practical!}^ 
absent from rural China. (yhmg-Yueh Yon writes that there is no 
delinquency lu Clnna, except perhaps in Shanghai, where ‘Sviicl 
boys,'’ neglected by their working parenLs, have de^ eloped Boys' 
gangs are “practically iion-existeiit, oven in Shanghai, somcTliing 
that aocompames juvenile delinquency in the United State‘<. 
Crime in rural China is very rare also.'' - 
Rural delinquency and juvenile courts. — ^Tho juvenile court has 
come to bo aeeei^ted as the best agency for handling dclinquoiicy. 
But we must remember 1liat the juvenile court is a rather in- 
defimiG Hung It may be a separate judge with his investigators 
and probaiion oiheers, a division of a municipal court with a judge 
or judges vith their necessary staff, a district court whose judge 
handles juvenile (iases more or les.^ informally, a state district court, 
some of vho&e plural district judges may take care of such cases, 
or a county court We may say that the juvenile court, is present 
when a judge hears juvenile ca^^es informally and acts toward them 
as a wise and synipaibetic parent would do and who aLo has 
proper investigative and probation agencies to ht‘lp in his work 
While jin'cnile court s3''-iem& are quite general throughout the 
nation, the^'^ serve a much larger portion of urban tlian of rural 
inhabitants The last figuuis loi this coverage were for 1917, when 
with 55 per cent of the j^opulation but 16 per cent of rural inhabit- 
ants w'erf'. served by jiivonile courts, while wit h 25 per cent of {.he 
population, 100 per cent of the population of cities of 100,000 
were so served, 70 per (leiil of the inhabitants of cities of 25,000 

1 “A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Thirf 5 ^ Coimties> of Idaho,” Journ Cum- 
inolofjy and Crnmnal Law, VoJ 1C l■iXS-4.3C, Feb , U)26 
>■* Journ SoexoL, Nov, 14.S4 
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to 100,000 being favored in that way, although they contained but 
29 per cent of all our people. Presumably the situation is better 
for rural districts now.^ 

In another way rural inhabitants may be neglected by courts. 
This is particularly true where areas are large and the court per- 
sonnel IS limited. The juvemle commissioners and probation offi- 
cers are stationed in cities and so are the judges. The result is 
that urban cases receive first attention and the remote outlying 
districts may never come m contact with the court, even with 
needy cases. 

Adequate rural juvenile courts. — If juvenile courts are really 
necessary agencies to care for juvenile delinquents, then they 
should be located accessibly to rural populations where they may 
be readily used when needed. Experience shows that the large 
district court system, each district comprising several or many 
counties, with the judge or judges in session in some county seat 
a few times a year only is too remote to be most serviceable Un- 
less heavily staffed with commissioners who may act as juvenile 
judges and with probation officers they cannot function adequately. 
It appears that a county juvenile court system, if properly con- 
stituted and manned, is a much better agent. The court is more 
accessible to the inhabitants of the area covered, can be used by 
them when required, and is in a position to affect them helpfully 
more directly and intimately. The judge may be a county judge 
with other duties besides juvenile work, but besides knowing the 
law he should also have special training and experience for the 
work with children. The case investigations and at least some of 
the probation duties should be carried by those having special 
training and fitness. Proper detention places for the more serious 
cases of boys and girls awaiting hearing are much needed juvenile 
work appliances. 

Case study: New York county juvenile court system , — We will 
review the import of the investigation of the New York county 
juvenile court system in order to understand a county system 
and to observe the defects which may occur in such a system. 

Experts of the United States Children's Bureau have made an 
intensive study of juvenile delinquency in the state of New York. 
This report depicts some of the conditions productive of delin- 
quency, criticizes institutions and practices which fail to function 

1 Juvemle Courts at Worh, Children’s Bur. Pub., 141, 1925:2, 
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prevent iveb", and makofs recommendations for improving the 
vShuation Although New Yoik condiUons arc not entuely typical 
of tho&e of the nation as a whole in this rcs]jecl, yet a resume of 
the study and Us conclusions will piove useful in pointing the 
way toward a more lational system 

This study, “Jiucnile Delmqiieiicy in Rural New’’ York,^^ ^ in- 
vestigates ju\emle delinquency m \\hat is considered a typical 
rural county in I he state of New York In iliat county 185 de- 
linquent children betveen the ages of five and tveiily were found 
ill the open count ly and in villages of less than 1,200 inhabitants 
Sixty-oix of the oiTcnders wore girls and 119 boys, 41 btang ^bii- 
corrigiblo,^' 68 sox-offenders, and 75 offendcis /igainst property. 
A larger proportion of the older girls than of the older were 
classed as sex-offenders, but thit> was bclieA^cd to be merely the 
outcome of the fact that the girls can less easily conceal their 
offense Alore than onc-half of 1 ho children w'erc living in ‘‘normal 
hoineb— that is, homos “bletsed’’ with both parents— and there- 
fore ‘=:upposedly regulative of child life All levels of social and 
ocononue conditions arii repiosenicd, the only type of fanul}’’ sci'in- 
ingly appearing more often than others being the tenant family 
In many cases of olfeiij^e agnuist property, it w'as found that the 
parents instigalcd and encouraged their childien to theft The 
incorrigibility of boy-^ was often duo to overwork on Ihe faim, 
■work without wages or seeming recompense, the maintenance of 
parental control indefinitely, and unreasonable treatment of 
employing farmeis 

Some institution^ and practices of Iho district studied are open 
to criticism. Hie rural ehurchc^ are without social lision, bound 
by tradition, and manned by poorly educated and mcfficieriL min- 
isters. The schools are backw'ard, especially those of the open 
country, the immature and poorly trained and poorly paid girl 
teachers being entirel}^ unable to control the older boys and girls. 
Often the public and the authoiities w'lnk at truancy, promoting 
such occasions as “potato w'eck,” w'hen children may stay our of 
school to w’ork \s’ithout danger of legal procedure StandanL of 
law enforcement are low' and lax. Piivate citizens gen oi ally refuse 
to lodge complaint against neighbors’ children, niinLters wnll not 
take the risk of offending parishioner'^ thereby, and town officers 
and supervisors fear unpopularity should they take such legal 

^ U iS Cliildrcn’s Bur Pub , No 32, Series 
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action The justice of the peace, through whom the law is invoked 
against juvenile offenders in all save two of the New York counties, 
IS inactive because of incapacity, desire to avoid increasing taxes, 
and fear of making enemies. The county juvenile court sometimes 
sits m large cities, in such cases making it inconvenient and ex- 
pensive for offender, local officers, witnesses, and complainant to 
appear in cases. The jails, in which children committed to an 
institution by a justice of the peace may be held for from two to 
five days, although those having juvenile departments, are fre- 
quently dirty and unfit. The institutions to which delinquent chil- 
dren are committed are regarded as detrimental in many cases, and 
adequate supervision of the children in their own homes is deemed 
preferable The probation system is weak, due to the quality of 
justice and parole officers. No case was discovered where the law 
providing prosecution of parents for “adult contributory negli- 
gence had been brought into action. 

The investigators make the following recommendations, most 
of which may be regarded as applicable to the United States gen- 
erally The first of these relate to the juvenile county court. 
Juvenile delinquency cases should be taken out of the hands of 
local justices of the peace and placed in charge of this court. The 
functions and jurisdiction of the court should be extended and 
improved. Its inaccessibility may be overcome by dividing the 
court and assigning a district to each; or by the appointment of 
competent referees who would hear cases in various parts of the 
county. Whatever the details, it is important that cases be im- 
partially tried by competent and experienced authority not subject 
to local influences. 

Provision for a unified probation system for an entire county 
should be made. A probation officer, publicly paid if possible, 
should be available in every part of the rural as well as the urban 
region. This would serve to bring out complaints now withheld 
Connected with the juvenile court should be proper detention 
places possibly in some existing institution for children or in 
specially selected homes. A properly strengthened juvenile system 
should cut down commitment of children to institutions to a 
minimum. 

Raising the age limit from sixteen to eighteen is desirable, for 
many boys and girls over sixteen have a childish type of mind, and 
such cases are better handled by a juvenile court. This is espe- 
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cially desirable for ruial children, who arc ba(*kward in maturiu<? 
because of Jack of frequeiil contat'Is. 

The second sel of lecommendalioris pertains to the justice of 
the peace and the probation officers 1'hc function of the jusliee 
of ihe pca(‘e should bo abolished. ‘‘A slnctcr and more consistent 
prosecution of adulls for negloci and cruelty and ‘adult eon- 
tribuLory noRlijJence’ should be undertaken” Parents should be 
unable lo slufi responsibility to lh(‘ stale. Probation officers 
should spend as much time supervisinp; a natural home as a foster 
home', and the former, if a1 all available, is belter than the latter. 

Piobaliou offi(‘(a*s should bo provided for all courts that deal 
with ^‘non-support, desertion, nepjlcel, divoiee, bastardy, all 
domc^'=nc relations cases, misdemeanor cases, and felony cases.” 
Where ]>o])ulntiori is scant it is fea^iljle to haae a probation officer 
Tor both jm'emle and adult cases ‘‘Tn ‘-ome lural communities the 
prohalioii officei nvexy well be clothed with other auihonty, such as 
that of aliendance officer, nurse, parole officer, ix)or-iolief officer, 
and S P C C and child labor enforc'emonl officer ” ''fins •would 
justify, in certain countu's^ cxperidituK' for fuJI-tiine and well- 
qiiniified person.-- 

The probation ohicer, to succeed, must be in '‘close touch with 
schools, poor iclief, recreation, (*hurches, women’s clubs, institu- 
tions, industry, «raiip,cs, local got ernmoiical officials, and all 
other social agencies ihnt touch the life of Ins piobationers in 
either remedial or jireventive wa 3 ^s ” 

The third recommendation relates to an advisort'' board of 
citizens. "In ever}' coiint}^ there should bo either a legal or an 
extra-legal adtisor}?- board of citi/ens to co-operate with the 
judges and probation officers m socainng progressive efficiency 
111 the social work for children and adults in the county.” 

The investigators malee certain recommendalioiis tor the pre- 
vention of juvenile doluiquency, but since these relate to the school, 
church, village, and the family and so lu^arly coincide with changes 
recommended under special coiivSidcration lo those mattoia else- 
where ill this tvork, it will not be ncccs«;aiy to notice them here 
Report New York Crime Commission. — ^Thc findings of the in- 
vestigation of rural delinquency conducted by the Nctv York 
Grime Commission, 1930, support those given in the last section. 
Two rural counties, removed from the influences of large centers, 
were studied. The amount of delinquency was not striking. The 
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worst influence for demoralizing youth was the automobile, which 
made roadhouses accessible, brought the unsophisticated young 
into association with the sophisticated and libertines, and took 
them beyond the control of parents Movies were rather good, 
at least harmless, since they were attended by adults with their 
restraining influences — a quite different situation from those in 
big centers. Poolrooms were unimportant, being in the nature 
of club places for non-school male youth. There was a loss of 
vitality in the old cultural-recreational agencies such as the church, 
school, grange hall, and village hall. A good many child mar- 
riages suggested considerable sex license, although not more than 
elsewhere.^ Truancy is not well cared for, since it is in the hands 
of jamtors, who have no training or special fitness. 

The juvenile courts are just beginning to consider problem 
children. ^^The probation system is still not effective as the pro- 
bation officers are underpaid, overworked, and untrained. In 
one case the probation officer was so occupied with the rearing 
of two small children, that she was able to make, on the average, 
only one-and-a-half visits per year per ease, to new probationers 
In another case, probation work was carried along with other 
duties. '^Justices of the peace are usually business men in their 
home communities and their knowledge of law is often slight and 
for this reason they are not well qualified as judicial officers in 
large communities ^ 

What was said about the early age of marriage of girls, often 
evidence of pregnancy, is also found to be the case in investiga- 
tions of delinquency m rural counties of Georgia.® The present 
writer has learned from some social workers in North Dakota 
that there has been a recent trend more or less associated with 
the depression among farm girls toward illegitimacy. 

A RT7EAL YOUTH MOVEMENT 

In View of the fact that some of our rural sociologists have 
interested themselves in and rather promoted the idea of a rural 
youth movement in this country, it is worth while devoting some 

^ The present -writer notes that in North Dakota some juvenile court commis- 
sioners report a trend toward illegitimacy among farm girls 

“ Crime and the Commumty, Report of the New York Crime Commission, Lyon 
Co., Printers, Albany, 1930 30-37. 

^Dependent and Delinquent Children zn Georgia, U. S, Children’s Bur Pub., 
No 161,1926 
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alterilion to youth movements. By this tunc wo will bo able to 
arrive at a conclusion as to the desirability and prospects for such 
a Tno\ eincnt 

Why youth movements arise.- -Tn attempting to ascertain the 
causes that have given rise to the various youth movements of 
the past iL IS noce&sarv to consider the psychology of you 111 in 
relation to the social oiivironmont i\horo youth is placed 

1. The developing child soon discoveis that participation in social 
Life involves a continuously met easing series of rcstriclions — 
Many of Lhoso impositions from without seem incomprolien&ihJe, 
arbitrary, and unju^l jMany a bo}' and girl openty rebeE against 
parental, educational, and communal authority Where repres- 
sion is especially haTV-«h and dictatoiial a wholesale rebellion of 
3 ^outh may ensue This may be a weight}^ reason why youth move- 
ments have laigely boon confined to those countries where oppres- 
sion has prevailed It may explain -why the United States has 
been comparatively free from any definite youth movements. 
Paiontal and other authority has been leduced to a minimum, 
due to our ideals of liberty and, until leccntiy, the great oppor- 
tunities for individual initiative. Discontent and the desire for 
revolt against traditional authority is onhancod wdieiiever failure 
on the iDart of the older generation is apparent. It is not mere 
coincidence, therefore', that youth movements have been most 
pronounced aftei a losing w’ar or during a period ot economic de- 
pression 

2. Youth IS a time of emotionalism and romanticism , — The grow- 
ing boy or girl lives in an ideal woild —a woild from winch much 
of the sordidiieijs, greed, and baseness of adult life is absent It 
!■<, therefore, difficult for youth to face life in a practical way. 
Instead it ('Ulier seeks to remodel the world in a purely idealistic 
way or else to w'lthdimv from its problems and responsibilities 

3 Youth also loves adventure and new experiences.— A super- 
abundance of energy demands expression in some form. Hence, 
the restlessness and the desire to break the old ties and go forth 
upon unchatied ‘^^eas It is easy to see why ungiuded youth often 
fall into extreme modes of behavior. 

4 Youth IS susceptible to the mystical and supernatural, espe- 
cially as it is encountered in nature, - -ViiEthlc to explain rationally 
the phenomena of his natural environment he falls back on an 
exalted reverence that borders on pantheism. 
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6. Youth is the period when the love of display and glamor is pre- 
ermnent — Our own Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements bear 
testimony to this Uniforms, badges and insignia, fifes and drums 
and marching columns are dear to the heart of the average boy and 
girl 

It will thus be seen that causes of any youth movement must 
be looked for in the social environment as well as in the psychology 
peculiar to the period of youth. These causes have largely been 
instrumental in bringing about conditions as we find them at the 
present time. 

Some historic movements. — Strictly speaking youth movements 
are as old as the race. They have existed in one form or another 
since the dawn of history. Perhaps one of the earliest of which 
we have any record was the movement amongst the Athenian 
youths which tried to find self-expression in bodily culture. During 
the Middle Ages the most noteworthy, of course, was the Chil- 
dren's Crusade during the thirteenth century. It is noteworthy 
that none of these were spontaneous but were the results of adult 
propaganda and direction. More sporadic and unguided were 
the groups of troubadours in France and the traveling scholars 
during the latter part of the medieval period. A youth movement 
developed in Germany after the Thirty Years^ War and another 
sprang up after the Napoleonic Wars in 1814. Both of these move- 
ments developed during times of disorganization and economic 
distress. Of other modern movements of minor significance, 
perhaps the most important was the one that developed during 
the revolutionary year of 1848. 

In quite recent times youth movements have multiplied. Very 
often university students are the core of such undertakings. The 
foundations of the Russian revolution were in process of estab- 
lishment during decades before the final efl9.orescence into the 
First and later revolutions. The great Soviet Socialist leader, 
Lenin, began his fruitful work while yet a student. 

In the overthrow of the old Chinese Empire, university students 
had a prominent part Their aggressive organization kept alive 
the fires of republican government which under the able leader- 
ship of Sun Yat Sen displaced the old autocratic regime by a more 
liberal rule. Likewise we see university students of Spain and of 
Cuba enlisting under the banner of a more liberal government 
and taking conspicuous parts in their revolutions. But the Ger- 
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man youth niovcmenL scem^ not to have been directly ag-^-ociated 
With the universities It really originated as a back-to-uat,ure 
movement under the initiative of Walter Carl Fischor in J900, 
who with his friends made week-end trips to various heauty spots. 
After 13 years the Naturfrcimdc w'ere all over Gei’inany In a 
national meeting in celebration of the Battle of l.eip.^ic at lliat 
time they proclaimed their common piiipose '^The Tree German 
Youth feel the call to direct their owm livc^^^; setting their own 
goals and taking them upon their owm re.'-pon.silnlity in inner 
truthfulness toward themselves Under all circumstances they 
will stand together for this inner freedom Erco German Youth 
Conferences will be held to promote mutual undcn-tanding All 
gatheringvs of the Eiee Gorman Youth will be fine from alcohol and 
nieoime.” 

Results of youth movements. — ^There are no uniform general re- 
sults of youth movement'::. It is dilEcuIt to tell to wdial extent 
any of them have succeeded. It is coil am that all of them have 
tasted deteat at tunes and v'-orne of I hem have had their oiiguuil 
aims wdiolly turned aside and now' ob.ie('ts put m their place We 
haAC spoken of the '^'emccs of some of them in proniotmg hber- 
ahsm and as'^^islmg to overturn aiilocraiic aiid arbitrary rule. We 
list the youth movements of Russia; China; Cubii; and Spam m 
this class. In no ca'-e did the movement, as such come into powxr 
and Aviold the scepter o\'er their nationals. How'ever; some of their 
leaders generally gained repute and became responsible directors 
of affairs 

In tw'o ca<es, that of Germany and Italy, the original aims of 
youth m revolt were buried and others wxro placed in tlicii stead 
Jri the case of German youth, the World Wai diverted the youth 
to soldiering and after that episode the organization had di^^ap- 
peared. Bands of youth and pre-w'ar youlh made excursions 
together but the old cause had v’-amshed Then came the post-wmr 
hardships, depression, the rise of Hitlerism, its bid for youth and 
their enlistment into the military organization, their u-^e to over- 
throw' the republic and to set up an arbitrary dictatorship. The 
old youth movement had vanished and Ihe youth of Germany 
had been absorbed as constituent supports of an emotional au- 
tocracy. 

The Italian youth as young soldiers levolted after the World 
War Alussolim w^as one of the socialist leaders wdio helped or- 
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ganize them in revolt against the old form of the Italian state. 
They proclaimed republican principles and liberal government, 
even to enfranchising and emancipating women. Then Mussolini 
gradually turned against liberal principles, organized the Fascisti 
as a military-political force, captured the government, and dom- 
inated Italy The old Italian youth organization was absorbed m 
Fascism and came to support directly opposite principles from 
those espoused immediately following the war. Only recently the 
present male youth, beginning as young as eight, are organized 
into semi-military associations, drilled and educated into Fascism, 
and so are becoming constituent supporters of the Italian total- 
itarian state, the self-confessed enemy of democracy and a self- 
proclaimed bidder for the position of dominant form of the state 
in the world. 

Are farm youth neglected? — It is easy to jump to conclusion 
that they are; that nothing is being done for them. A. F. Wileden 
thinks the following results of efforts in Wisconsin of extension 
work to reach them proves that they are not neglected by the 
State Extension Service.^ A sample of 383 volunteer local and 
county leaders working on all the various phases of -this project 
were classified as to their ages. It was found that about 44 per 
cent were within the 15 to 30 age period. When subdivided, it was 
found that about 50 per cent of the drama leaders, and about 
31 per cent of the discussion leaders were in the 15 to 30 age group 
The significance of this is emphasized by the fact that only 24 per 
cent of the farm population and about 22 per cent of the rural non- 
farm population in Wisconsin fall in this 15 to 30 age class. 

A further study was made to find out who the participants were 
in the so-called adult rural drama programs (as separate from the 
4-H club drama programs). Information was obtained from 
135 participants in 15 counties. This was believed to be a represen- 
tative cross-section of the “ adult drama participants in the state. 
The average age of the 135 was 29 years; the largest or modal 
number falling in the 20 to 25 year old group. About 47 per cent 
were from 15 to 30 years of age. 

These figures indicate that this kind of a program as a whole in 
Wisconsin is reaching youth 15 to 30 years of age more extensively 
than it reaches any other corresponding age group. It is reaching 

i "Neglected Youth, What about Them?” Rural Youth and Rural Life, 1934. 
6-7. 
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propoi'tioiiaLely about tuicc as large a number of j'^outh as there 
actually exist in either the rural farm or non-farm ])opulation of 
the state, and this ^MthouL any deliberate intent It is realized, 
of course, that as yet this program has involved less than one per 
ceni of lire ruial farm and non-farra population of the slate More 
checks are obviously needed to find out the extent to vhieh other 
“adult extension projects arc reaching this ago group 

A phase of this neglect question appeared during the Great 
Depression of 1929-35 Hundreds of thousands of mm were “on 
the road’’ by 1933-34 as transients in search of vork and sus- 
tenance Tins liecame bueh a problem in the nation that the federal 
government establibhed scoies of transient camps distributed 
through the nation m order to meet it. The larger poition of 
unemployment, it is coitain, arose from the breakdown of urban 
industiial conditions, but it is also well known that many of the 
transients were young men from farms. To what extent they wore 
from all parts of the country or woie largely the piodiicts of 
drought aieas cannot be stated, but it '^cerns likely that the latter 
is the (*ase Tlie writer’s personal acquaintance with a good many 
Iransients and transient situations leads to this opinion But 
whal e\'er “neglect ” they suffered aiosc fiom an emergency situation 
rather than from a dearth of permanent social organization. 

No specific rural youth movement. — Neither the United States 
nor our sister Canada has ever had anything like a youth move- 
ment Some of our pubhcistb have had a yen for such an American 
movement and hat^e canvas^^ed the situation with a fine tooth comb 
bui liave b('en unable to discover anything that can be so classed 
Shall we say that on this northern continent there is nothing 
against which our young people need revolt? Pcihaps two funda- 
mental causes of such revolts are absent, namely, stern and ligid 
subordination in a patriarchal family pattern, and secondly, crowded 
populations and monopolization of all naiural resources, so that 
opportunity for success is limited Up till now, our people have 
had an abundance of natural resources to exploit, family living on 
the average has been of a high and liberal standard, opportunity 
for schooling and wmrk has generally abounded. ALso why revolt 
against a government which is the instrumentality of the voters of 
w horn you are or will be an active representative? The best grounds 
of a youth revolt have existed during the Great D('pression of 
1929-35. Jobs have been lacking. Poverty has been rife Millions 
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have finished high school and college, prepared to take on life 
work and without any place of service. Ambition thwarted, energy 
dissipated m idleness, nothing bright ahead. Yet there has been no 
semblance of a revolt. 

The nearest the author has come to finding a rural youth move- 
ment appears in the following quotation from James Rorty writing 
for The Nation, 

“The Farmers' Union Youth Movement — otherwise known as 
the ' Juniors ' — will be a better index when and if it really gets going. 
The Juniors were very much m the foreground at both the Wausau 
and the Sioux Falls conventions. They sang and recited and danced 
and produced the inevitable pageant with a stage populated by 
the personified abstractions of Truth, Justice, and so on. A chorus 
of farm boys m overalls and red bandanas sang: 

^ Don't go to the left, 

Don't go to the right, 

But right m the middle of the road.' 

Artistically, some of the members exhibited an unfortunate 
miscegenation of Broadway and the prairies. But others were 
pretty good, and on the whole the Juniors were impressive. The 
report of the Junior chairman states: 

“ ^If we are forced to abandon capitalism we must adopt another 
system of economics; there is but one path open to a free people, 
and that is the collectivism of co-operation. It is imperative that 
our children understand how to use the principles of co-operation 
as the only known defense against a dictatorship of capital, with 
its impending rule of terror, sabotage, and war.' 

“What kind of radicalism is this, and is it likely to develop a 
philosophy, an organization, a program adequate to deal with the 
social and political situation facing the farmers? Only the future 
can answer." ^ 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) What IS a child? (b) How many farm children are there? (c) Are 
they increasing absolutely and relatively? 

2 Is there good reason to assume that farm children have less capacity and 
ability than others'? 

3. Discuss the opportunities for social contacts among farm children as 
determined by association, papers, and income 

4. Does age appear to condition contacts in any way? 

5. (a) How do chances for social contacts furnished by religious organiza- 
tions compare with those of other agencies'? (b) Compare Utah, Kentucky, 
and South Carolina religious interests and activities among children 

1 Rorty, James, "How Radical Are the Farmers?” The Natiorit Jan 23, 1936, 
p. 106. 
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6 . (a) Compaic diffcicTil. regions a^ to the kindvS of Icisuie timo activities they 
prefei {h) Do they seem i o bo coTidilioiied l)y climafc, i opographv, culture 
le\or'* (c) Do indooi 01 outdoor activitiGa fcocm the more popular*^ (d) For 
both sexf^' oqualh 

7 (a) Js I iiei e anv gicat diffcienoo bctucon leiaino time activitioa of white and 
negto childum m th(‘ South''^ (b) Mow would you explain the diffoicnccrt’^ 

8 (a) Indicate some oi (he intciOfttnig points in th'^ iccrcational intcie-'ts of 
the New Yoik giils and j'oung women (li) Would you legaid them as 
icpiC’=i'ntati\ e ol all section^ of the countiw 

9 (a) How' wido-.piead .ire -l-H Clubh*'’ (b) W'hat do they "oek to accora- 
pli^h'^ (c) W'hat aio tome indications of their ^oclallZ!ng effects? (d) Arc 
all the ob-ei ved -ocial gams due to the clubs? 

10 (a) H(iW' ha'' i)ie aveiago faim home changed felati\c to being a 'social 
center m tlio sense ol tuinislung lecu'ation loi children*^ (b) Arc young 
jioople ^a tithed w i1 Ii the present sit nation? 

1 1 (a) Wlia t doe-5 the philosophy of play «a\ as to t ho benefit') and advantages 
of play* (b) Mow arc \oiing childicn on iainis provided with play tacil- 
1 1 ](»''? 

L2 fa) Di'^cuss the \ a nous ways and means b^ whicli the average larni homo 
mighf unpiove tlio indoor play and lecieation Htiiation lor childien; 
(b) The Old door play and rcciealion '•ituafion, (c) W hat aio the merit" of 
pr'isioj the eh ilth on? 

i;^ (a) Wbaf IS cliild laboi*^ (}>) Uiiial child lal)Oi? (ej Is there any legal 
rural child laboi*^ 

14 (a) Is thcio any diftorrmcc belwr'on rural chdd labor and gainfully em- 
ployed children on tarrns*’ (h) Have th(' gainliillv employed increased or 
deciea'-oiD (c) W’hat aic the "ocial economic ('Ifccts ot child lalioi ^ 

15 Sfudy table on gainlul]\ onijiloyed childien and bung out the impoitaiit 
pomt^i iclaH\o to its di^firbution bv sc\ and by division" m the United 
State:. 

16 (a) W^'hat IciikL ol work do cluldion do in ^ 0 Ith Oaiolina’^ (b) Would that 
bo iopiO:;cntati\o loi other j^ait*' of th(‘ UniTcd StatC"*^ 

17 Ilow’ doG" iho piopoitiori ol children gainmll\ ('mplo^('d m agriculture and 
non-agj icultuic pui suits compaio, (a) For agca iO to 13? (b) Ages 16 to 
17? 

18 (a) Wliat kinds of work do taim childien do? (b) What length ol labor 
day do ilaw w’oik? (c) Ilow' much woik do they do during school day.s*^ 
(d) Docs the amount of w'oik for boys and gnls have anything to do with 
rotaidation in school? 

19 (a) Docn agreement betaveon fathei anti son appear to have anything to 
do with the lattei leaving the farrn*^ (b) Mow* fiequcnt is agreement pro- 
viding foi lemunciation foi far m chiidicn's woik? 

20 Indicate in what wav farming may lesult m dangcious accidents to chil- 
dren 

21 (a) W’ould you abolish all faim woik for children? (b) Gainful employ- 
ment? 

22. Of the two wa^s of reducing cliild labor, which has been the more effective, 
compuhory education law's or child labor laws? 
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23. (a) What is juvenile delinquency? (b) How does it differ from crime? 

24. (a) What do we know about the frequency of rural juvenile delinquency? 
(b) Why do we not know more about it? 

25. (a) What is the relation of juvenile delinquency to juvenile court? (b) How 
well supplied are farm populations with juvenile court services? 

26. (a) Discuss the specifications for competent rural juvenile court, (b) What 
rural juvenile courts have been studied? 

27. (a) What seems to be the chief provision of the New York county system 
of juvenile courts? (b) What are its chief defects? 

28. (a) What recommendation would the investigators make for removing the 
defects of the New York county system? (b) Does it appear that that system 
improved would be useful throughout rural United States, if adopted? 

29. What is the New York crime commission’s estimate of county juvenile 
courts in New York state? 

80. (a) What is meant by Youth Movements? (b) Mention some historic 
youth movements, (c) Discuss any contributions recent youth move- 
ments have made 

31. (a) Does there seem to be a rural youth movement of a definite description 
in the United States? (b) In the light of the causes of youth movements, 
point out why there is or is not a definite rural youth movement in this 
country. 

82. Condition of women laborers on farms 

33. The right of child home workers to participate in farm income. 

34- Negro peonage in agriculture 
35. The Wheatland affair in California. ^ 

36 Treatment of the I. W. W. on the Pacific coast. * 

37. Organization of seasonal labor ^ 

38 Agricultural labor camps ^ 

39. Women farm laborers during the war.® 

40 Recent comparative scarcity of farm labor ® 

41. Causes of seasonal labor in the wheat belt ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE AMEEICAN ¥ABM TEXAXCY SYSTEM 

IMPORTANCE 

We am not likely to overestimate the importance of our American 
system of tenancy If what was said in 1 ho chaiiter which dealt itli 
adjustment to land is true, then il is evident that s.ystems of tenure 
are laden with profound significan(‘e It is not nece-^sai y to repeat 
those statements here It is sutlicieni to suggest that, tenure sys- 
tems promote or defeat democratic lights of the mass(‘s of farmers 
to operate and own agricullural land. In this Ihcy (*ondiLion the 
lives of these primary o]-)cra(i\es and, as a eonscquenec', the live*^ 
and activities of all those depending upon them It vill lie well, 
then, to notice a feu waj's in vliicli tenancy i.s 'significant 

1. It IS a mode of relating men to the land in the process of 
farming. The way land is distributed among tilkns of Lhe soil, the 
mode of settlement of men on land and the condition^ vluch 
determine the ioim and intensity of their occuiiancy arc giave 
concerns for individuals and society Chapter which tic'ats 
of adjustment to the land suffineiitly deaUi with these matters 

2 Tenancy is a phase ot &oaal develojiment, and the degree to 

which, either in city oi country, tarmlu's own their lioiues or rent 
them IS a fairly good but rough ineasine of the cxhait and nature of 
democracy prevailing in any given 'stale or nation had as 

well try to think of a democratic nation composed of men liound to 
the soil in servile faftluon as of a demociatic society constituted of 
landless tenants. A nation is aristocratic or plutocratic in which 
ownership of la,nd or wealth is concent rated m the hands of rela- 
tively a few. Where a strong tiend exists m the direction of a 
nation of tenant faimeis, w'e are obliged to (hiiik that agriculture is 
developing tow“arc] rather than awTiy from a condition in ^^■hlch the 
welfare of the masses of farmers is in jeopardy, unless there are 
conspicuous redeeming fent.iiies 

3 Tenancy, like pauperism, may become a stat e of mind \\'hcn- 
ever an individual is pauperized in mmd he is practically hopeless 
To be pauperized in mmd is to be pauperized m soul; which in- 

oOo 
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dicates that the mainspring of life, the motivating power, is broken. 
There is evidence that a large portion of farm tenants in this coun- 
try remain so for life — and this in spite of the existence of the 
ladder leading from laborer to farm owner through the stage of 
renting. The multitude of small renters m the South and the 
relatively smaller proportion of renters in the North and West 



— - - - Per Cent of Farms Rented 

Rate of Increase in Tenant Farms 
Q. 0 Per Cent of Farm Acreajje Tenant 

Rate of Increase in Acreage Tenancy 

Fig. 33. — Amount and increase of tenancy in the United States at specified 
dates. (Based on data from Abstract 13th Census 285-7; U S Siat Abstr j 
1934: 550.) 

Attention points in Figure 33. 

1. Farm tenancy has increased from nearly 26 per cent of all farms in 
1880 to over 44 per cent in 1930 (Upper curve,) 

2. The rate of increase in farm tenancy fell considerably for the two 
decades ending 1920 but has increased since 1920 (Lower curve.) 

3. Acreage tenancy since 1900 has increased from about 23 to 31 per 
cent of all land in farms. (Second curve from top ) 

4. The rate of increase of acreage tenancy decreased from 1910 to 1920 
but heightened during the last decade. (Next to lower curve.) 

have been molded into a more or less apathetic acceptance of the 
status of tenancy by years of experience and disappointment at not 
being able to scale the ladder. It is desirable to emphasize, however, 
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that what is said horc should not be interpietod as a reflection 
upon lenaiits or their character. Our discussion is coiicornirig 
tenancy as a system and not about tenants as good or bad, valuable 
or worthless. We are trying to connect the idea of a paiiicular 
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Atleiitioii points m Table 45. 

1. There is a cli^itinct tendency toivard more farm tenancy in the nation 
at large, the rate of increase for the 50-year period being (U per cent 
There was a decline in this lorin of tenancy in two divibions for the 50-5’’ear 
penod, 29.9 in Xew England and 23 5 in the Aliddle Atlantic states. The 
rate of increase in tlie other divisions ranges Irom 10 5 in the Pacific to 
330 per cent in the Mountain divioion. 

2 Acieage tenancy in the nation at large increased nearly 34 per cent 
between 1900 and 1930. 

3 Three divisions decreased their acreage tenancy during that period, 
Xew England nearly 30 per cent, Aliddle Atlantic 40 per cent, and Moun- 
tain neaily 18 per cent The latter seems peculiar considering that divi- 
sion’s more than 300 per cent increase in farm tenancy. 

4 Six divisions increased their acreage tenancy from nearly 11 per 
cent in the Pacific to 95 per cent in the West South Central. 

5 The imjiort of the table is that tenancy is grooving and becoming more 
confirmed in the United States It is not certain that the decrea&e of farm 
tenancy in two divisions and of acreage tenancy in three warrants the 
conclusion that that form of tenure may be eliminated w'ere it deemed 
desirable The decrease may be due to conditions which are injurious 
to ratlier than beneficial to farming 

J Cf r S, Ceiisus, 1920, Vol V 133-4, U S Stat Abstr . 1934 549-53 for data. 
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type of farm tenancy with the idea of social and national welfare 
and with that of the welLbemg of the rank and file of men. Our 
proposition is that the kind of tenancy we have developed is not 
the system of village and of relating themselves to the land which 
is best for farmers or for nation. 

Other features pertaining to the significance of land tenancy will 
receive consideration later m this chapter 

THE EXTENT OF TENANCY 

Spread and increase in the nation. — Any worth-while discussion 
of farm tenancy must rest on a foundation of trustworthy facts. 
We shall, therefore, seek to represent m a factual manner the 
farm tenancy situation in the United States. A generalized view for 
the nation as a whole is presented in Figure 33, page 506. 

A large sum of information is presented relative to both farm 
and acreage tenancy in Table 45, page 507. 

State aspect of tenancy. — ^The states of greatest farm tenancy 
in the South m 1930 were Mississippi with over 72 per cent of 
farms under tenancy, and 7 other states with from 60 to 69 per 
cent of farms rented S. Car. 65 1, Ga. 68 2, Ala 64 7, Ark. 63.0, 
La 66 6, Okla. 61.5, and Tex. 60.9. The highest rates in the North 
are found in Iowa 47 3, Neb. 47.1, S. Dak. 44.6, and Illinois 43.1. 

In the South, where the average size of farms is much smaller 
than in the nation at large, there is a far greater divergence between 
the percentage of rented farms and of all land m farms than in the 
nation generally Thus m Illinois m 1930, 43.7 per cent of farms 
and 48.7 per cent of land in farms was operated by renters, while in 
Mississippi 72 per cent of all farms and only 41 7 per cent of all 
farm land were so farmed. Percentages in some divisions were: 
West South Central, farms 62 3, land 37.1 per cent; East North 
Central, farms 27 3 and land 32 9 per cent; West North Central, 
39.9 and 37 6 per cent. 

Colored renters in general, — Colored renters form a somewhat 
exceptional class, because they are m the position of a special 
social class due to color lines Race prejudice may operate to 
deprive them of opportunity to become farm operators and, when 
such, to determine the range of farm activities in size of farm or 
relation to it as owner or renter. We will briefly sum up the situa- 
tion for colored operators in general as to extent of ownership and 
part ownership and tenancy since 1900. (1) In 1900, 69.4 per cent 
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of while farmers of die nation owned or partly owned thc^ farms 
they operated. In 1930, the percentage for this class was 62 6, the 
decrease in proportion of ownership and part ownership being 

9 8 per cent Yhe ownership and part cn\ncr^hip of colored farm 
operators likewise dceieascd from 26. 9 per eent in 1900 to 22 1 per 
cent in 1930, a decrease of 30 per cent In the case of 1)Otli white 
and colored opcratoi>, the doeline was gradual and preaty regular 
decade by decade (2) 'riicre was an increase of farm tciianiy 
among both while and colored opciator^ Among winLc operators, 
tenancy mcrcasc'd 23 per cent, or from 29 5 per cent to 30 4 per 
cent of all farms operated between 1900 and 1930. Thci peicenlage 
of tenant farms operated by coloied fainiors iiierca^od from 72 9 per 
cent in ]900 to 77 5 per cent m 1930, an mcrea^e of 10 6 per cent. 
The decennial (‘hanges had the appcaiaiicc of gradualne^s and 
regularity in both cases 

Negro farmers and tenancy.- Tlic negro farmers of the South 
form th(^ hugest jiroportion of oui colored farmers It is important 

10 learn hotv they are faring as to leiiancy The following points 
w’lll give us a certain jierspectivc of their Mlualion (1) Southern 
w'liite farmeis gamed and eoloiecl fanners l()^t m the pioportion of 
farms owned between 1900 and 1930 The pniportion of farms 
otvncd by whites in the South in 1900 Avas> 71 7 jier eent, in 1930, 
72 7 per cent, rcpre.^-enling a. slight increase Colored owmcu'ship 
correspondingly decreased fiom 28 3 per cent in 1900 to 27 3 per 
cent m 1930. In the fiifet of the three decades ropiesentcd, colored 
otvnership made a slight gain but. this disappeared during the 
second decade (2) Southern while and colored farmers did not 
materially (diaiige their pioportionate owmeiship of farm ac'rcagc 
during the thirtj^ yeai period m question Decade by dc'cade, the 
percentages of the total acreage owmed [)y white fanners wore* 
89.3, 87 9, 88 2, and 89. Those for colored farmers were: 10 7, 
12 0, 11.8, and 11 0 It is seen that colored farmers gamed and 
then lost, wdiile white fanners lost and then gamed in cheir pi’o- 
porlionate ownership of agricultural land (3) We conclude, then, 
that colored farmers are scarcely holding their own in t he South in 
agricultural owncr‘=jhip, wdien judged on the basis of the lovst three 
Census decades.^ 

When farm tenancy is regarded quantitatively, that i», as to the 
per cent of tenant farmers or tenant laud, llu', IJuiK'd Stales ranks 

^ Tor basis of osiimatob of of A(/riciilf u? c , lUoO, \ol 11 151 and 192-3. 
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lower than some other countries The accompanying table, 
Table 46, represents the situation elsewhere. One country for 
which data is shown ranks above us in farm tenancy, two others 
are in a similar position, and several are more favorably situated. 
Five countries have a much larger proportion of acreage tenancy 
than the United States. 


TABLE 46 

Tenancy in Other Nations ^ 


CoUNTUY 

Farm Tenancy 
Per Cent 

Acreage Tenancy 
Per Cent 

England (1914) 

88 9 

90 2 

Australia (1917) 

No data 

78 9 

New Zealand (1917) * 

No data 

58 5 

Belgium (1910) 

No data 

54 2 

Argentina (1914) 

38 6 

No data 

Ireland (1916) 

36 0 

No data 

France (1892) t 

261 

47 2 

China (1920) 

28.1 

No data 

Germany (1907) 

26 4 

12.7 

Canada (1921) 

79 

14 6 

Japan (1921) 

28 6 

46 3 

Denmark (1918) 

80 

73 


* Crown land accounted for 4 6 per cent in New Zealand and 77 per cent in Australia 
t Exclusive of worker’s tracts operated by owners Percentage of farm acreage rented by 
part owner not separately reported 


According to H C. Taylor, ^^England is pre-eminently the land 
of tenant farmers. Less than 14 per cent of the farm land of that 
country is reported as operated by its owners, and in most cases 
such land is operated by hired farmers, or bailiffs, as they are 
called. About 86 per cent of the farm land of England is operated 
by tenants who pay a fixed rent for its use Share tenancy is not 
practiced in England.” ^ But were we to regard renting systems 
qualitatively, as we shall do later, it might be discovered that our 
system is very much inferior m some fundamental respects to that 
obtaining in England and in several European countries. 

CHABACTERISTICS OF TENANT SYSTEM 

There is a tendency for institutions to vary from nation to 
nation according to the national equation. This is true of govern- 
ment, of education, of ecclesiastical organizations, industry, press, 

1 Abstract ISth Census: 298-300 and U S Slot Ahstr,, 1925. 696. 

2 Taylor, H. C., Agr%cuUural Economics, Chaps 20-26. 
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and fairuly A\o mig^hi expoot that agricultural tenancy would 
piO'acnt such differences aEo In fact, our tenancy system in this 
count lias de\’eloi)cd and does pos-^css its o^^n nalionalistic 
Iradilional aspects. During our fifteen decades of national life 
we ha\e developed our way of going about farming and renting 
faim-) so that today our renting system is a departure from those 
of I luiopean na lions. li is well to give an array and a brief account 
of thc'-c characlcrislics 

Short-time contracts. — So far ab any given farm which he tills 
goes, tlio agncultuial renter here is on the average a Iransient. 
1'lio axTrage years of occupancy for the United Stales a fotv 
years ago by ea&h leuters wa^ 3.8, for share renters 2 6, for free 
owners 14, and fur mortgaged owners 0 2. Nonci of these classes 
of farmc'i's are ontiiely permanent hut the tenant has an average 
tenure of only about a fouilh the others oi Icsb M'e w'ould antici- 
pate' that this "Will iiave an influence in many directions and regis- 
ter results 111 bOil, faim plant, school, church, and other neighbor- 
hood affaiis 

Shortage of supervision by landlord. — Supervision of agricultural 
piocobs by the landlord could have no importance W'cvc the eco- 
nomic inleiObts and the agiicultural technique of the tenant equal 
to hib Where eilher or both aie on a lower level, they arc bound 
to bo significant. Consequently it is of interest to inquire concern- 
ing the pupoivibory factor. H A. Tuniei obtained reports from 
over 13,000 landlords widely di'^tiibuted among l.hc 12 North 
Central sta1e‘-’ He found that 57 per cent exci cased no supei- 
vEioii o\er ihcir tenant operators. In the case of only one tenant 
the exorcise of supervisory funcitioii occurre^d iii 61 per cent of the 
cases. Whore there wx're from 10 to 19 tenants, it was pTc^sent in 
about 37 pel cent and where there w-cro 20 or more in about 
43 per cent of the (*aseb ^ 

Tenant without vested interest in farm. - So far as w^e know, no 
agricultural tenant m the United States possesses an iota of A'ested 
interest in the farm he operate*- outside the terms specified in the 
contrad w'lth Ihe landlord. Certainly this is generally ovcrwhelrn- 
iiiglj^ true. Perhaps he should not have, but in certain Ijairopeaii 
coiinlrios it is otherwise. There, because of its occupancy of a 
farm homestead foi generations, a family has come to possess 

1 The Ou'Hi^rhhip of Farm^ Lti. the Xorth Central States, U. S Dept Agr , Bui 
1411;^ 37, 192b. 
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certain vested rights. In such case, the tenant may not be re- 
moved by the owner in the absence of grave charges, and the 
courts sustain these customary rights We could conceive that 
custom might work out such a system in our country, but as yet 
there is little to indicate that such will be the course of develop- 
ment. 

Farm improvement at tenant’s risk. — Under our system of farm 
tenancy, should the tenant improve the farm in any way, such 
as ditchmg, tiling, fertilizing the soil by outlay of manure or 
commercial fertilizer or by crop rotation, build fences or whatever, 
in case of his removal from the place, he can recover nothing for 
such improvement unless it is specifically provided m the terms 
of the contract, English agricultural laws strictly provide for the 
security of the tenant in making improvements. Quite compli- 
cated legislation covers such matters as draining, marling, and 
the like They establish what proportion of the fertilizer is used 
up the first crop year, the second, the third and vso on. Should a 
tenant vacate a farm in any subsequent year m which any residue 
of the fertilizer he has placed obtains, he is able to recover from 
the owner the cash equivalent It is evident that renters would 
be far more apt to undertake improvement of property and soil 
under such a system than under our own. Our system places the 
premium on soil and farm plant exploitation. Along with this 
has gone ownership of farm land by speculators, large and small, 
namely, purchasers of land to hold for the unearned increment. 
Their motive has been to make money by selling, not by cropping. 
Something gained by cropping was just a piece of good fortune. 
It was not of sufficient importance to pay for undertaking super- 
vision of farming or inducing the renter to make improvements. 
The economic motive of both owners and renters worked toward 
land and farm plant exploitation. This, of course, has spelled 
farm and soil deterioration, on the average. 

Tenant kinship with landlord. — ^There is often a kinship relation- 
ship between tenant and landlord. This is significant as an index 
of the social leveling process in American agriculture and also for 
tenancy. Where renters have relatives who own the farms they 
lease, the time required to climb the ladder is considerably reduced. 
In 1920, 18.5 per cent of the renters of the 24 states alluded to 
leased their farms from fathers or fathers-m-law and 4.5 per cent 
from other relatives. When we combine all relatives, we find that 
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26.5 p('r cent of tenants m five Northeastern states leased from 
relatives. In four Greal Plains state'^ the percentage vas 23 2, in 
five North Central states it was 35.5; and in nine Southern states 
it was only 11. The low percentage in the Soulh is largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that a conbideiable portion of tiie renters 
there are negro croppers ^ Turner found that a lai’gc percentage 
of this kinship relation that of sons and ^on'^-ln-law The 
average was al)out 29 and the lange A\as from 24 per cent of all 
in the Dakotas to 37 per cent in Wiscon.sm.^ 

Trend toward cash rent basis. — Duuiig the larger part of our 
national developiiK'ni , agiicultural tenancy has becai on some sort 
of a crop-sharing basi*^. Tins was true of the wlute population of 
the North and Wesi. It also became true of southern white and 
negro farming aftei liic Civil War It i‘^ not necessary to go into 
the various fotnis of share renluig ^Iherc is a distinct tendency 
to develop toward a cash lenL basis as farming regions become 
older. By coriqiarmg La'^tern with more Wehtern districts the 
change tovard le>s and Ic.-s c'ash rent is apparent Some states, 
such as Iowa, lutioduec'd and practiced this form of rent much 
earlier 1haii others, <:uch as Kansas and Colorado. 

Landlord traits. — The kind of farm tenancy we have is partly 
determined by the liaits of laud owning landlords. Except for 
land owning and rcniing corpoiations, the following fact-^ are 
pertinent to landlords 

1. Landlords older than lenants. — Turner^s reports from 13,975 
farmers show that in the North Conti al states landlords are a 
much older class than lenant^i. Nearly 10 ])er cent of the latter 
were under 25 years of ago, 38 9 iicr cent were 25 to 31, 27.5 
per cent were 35 to 44, and another 15 per cent were 45 to 54 
Thus three-fourths were under 45. On the other hand about 
88 per cent of the landlords wore over 45, 67 per cent over 55, 
and nearly 36 per cent were over 65 ^ These facts may suggest 
that farmer landlords are farmers vliu have worked up to owner- 
ship and landlord position through lower rungs of the ladder. 
Regarding the occupations of landloKh, the facts were classed 
by region? In the North, 20 per cent followed farming, 9 per cent 
oth(u- agricultural occupations, 36 per cent iion-agricultural occu- 
pations, and 35 per cent weie lelired or idle. In the South, 54 
per cent engaged in farming, 6 per cent in other agricultural occu- 

1 Agncuttiiral Yearbook, 1023. 520 - Op cit,, p 36 - Op. at., pp. 26-7. 
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pations, 30 per cent in non-agricultural callings, and 10 per cent 
were retired or idle It is seen that farmer landlords are much 
more frequent in the South than in the North; this is believed to 
be a phase of plantation ownership, so widely obtaining in large 
sections there. It is found that landlords are more apt to farm in 
the Dakotas and Kansas than in the Corn Belt and farther east.^ 

2. Occupation — ^The 11,770 farmer owners who replied to ques- 
tions concerning their occupation at the time presented consid- 
erable diversity. Those who engaged m farming represented 
21.8 per cent, in other agricultural occupations 7 8 per cent, and 
non-agricultural occupations 42.3 per cent. The retired, sick, or 
idle amounted to 7.8 per cent. It is seen that most of them were 
engaged in some kind of gainful employment, but that the major- 
ity are not directly related to farming. 

3. Didance from their rented land, — The distance owners live 
from the land which they lease to others has a bearing on the 
kind and amount of supervision they are able to give to tenant 
farmers In 1900, 76.8 per cent lived in the same county and 
23 2 per cent in other- counties than tenants. In 1920, 80 per cent 
lived in the same county, 11 per cent in an adjoining county, 
while 9 per cent were still more remote. 

4. Experience in farming. — If superintendence over tenant 
farming were to be exercised, experience in farmmg would doubt- 
less be valuable. Of the 11,930 landlords who gave their experience, 
7.7 per cent had had none in farming, 60 5 per cent were farmers 
now retired, 20.5 per cent were farmers still farming. ^ 

5. Land ownership. — Most of the 71,397 North Central division 
farmers who gave replies as to their ownership m 1920 owned 
only one farm, the percentage being 88. For nearly a half million 
farmers in 1900 the percentage was nearly 87. The percentages 
at both dates of those who owned one or two farms were prac- 
tically the same, 99.6 for 1920 and 99.7 for 1900. The percentage 
that owned 5 or fewer farms in 1920 was 99.5, in 1900, 99 2. Those 
who owned 10 farms or more amounted to only small fractions of 
1 per cent. The percentage of landlords in 1920 and 1900 owning 
the specified acreages were as follows: Less than 100, 44 and 25; 
less than 200, 63 and 78; 200 or more, 37 and 22; 500 or more, 
7 and 3; 1,000 or more 1.5 and 0.6.® It appears that there is little 
tendency toward land monopolization by landlords. 

^ Agricultural Yearbook^ 1923, 634--6 ^ Op. cit.f p 30 ^ Op cit , p 9 
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SOCIAL SIGNTFICAKCE OF FAHM TENANCY 

Anytliiii^ whicli touches farin production as intimately as does 
the 1 outing r-y.-^tem must have piofoiind lesiiits on and significance 
for ruial soruoty m numerous dnections. The lypical American 
tenant <=:ysiem, wJiioh gonorahy is in the foreground of this di^cu^- 
Sion, L*' the short-1 eim, share, or cash icni. anangemont between 
landlord and tenant, with little or no supervision on Iho part of 
the landlord and with no agrc'omont as to the rights of the renter 
to im] 3 ro\'('ments made by him during hi'^ incumbency or in years 
of crop failiue due to phenomena of naiurc This lypieal tenant 
system tends to d(‘fertilizc^ the soil, and so to lesson farm and na- 
tional production, To the lapid deterioration of farm buildings 
and olhei farm improvements, and lo the undermining of the 
neighborhood and corrimunitj' spirit All of these results, except 
the first, arc unquestionably bad. Relative to the fiist effect it 
may be said (.hat whether or not this is lo be considered as un- 
dcsiiabie depends on the time and the point of view. For exam- 
ple, farmeis m cert am hection.-- of the Cmtcd Slates have defended 
the i(‘duction of pioduction and have rc'^oited to decreased acreage 
of staple ciops in ordei to attain that end But a bad method of 
farming could scarcely over be considcied a justifiable means of 
securing lestnctcd pioduction. 

Soil deterioration. -The logical conscciuences of the renting 
syslem with respect to the condition of the soil arc those of dc- 
teiioraiion and defer! ihzation Because of msccuuty of Icmurc^, 
shorl-leim tenure, and madequaej'' of motive for soil impio\ement 
on the pait of U^nanls, and in view of the general lack of super- 
vision on the part of landlords, there is a common neglect of such 
systoraalic and continuous rotation of crops as will insure the up- 
keep of the quality of the soil. 

A IMissouri study of two decades ago indicated the acreage 
yield for a number of crops was somewhat less among tenants 
than among owner opeiators. More leceiit statistics for a large 
number of states are of the same general import. The yields for 
wmtc'r w’heat arc higher for owmer opeiatois than for tenants in 
6 out of 15 states and equal in 3 For 9 spring w’heat states the 
records w^ere 4 to 1 w’lth 1 equal. For 23 corn st-ates, owTier opera- 
tor yields exceeded in 20 Owmei operators were ahead in oat 
production m 13 out of 18 states and tied with tenants in 1. In 
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15 cotton producing states, owner operator yields were greater in 
11, and in 12 tobacco states m 9. It appears that tenant yields are 
most apt to fall below those of owner operators where careful 
cultivation during the growing season is lequired.^ 

The motive at the foundation of the tenant system of this 
country is probably the fundamental and regulative cause of soil 
defertilization and decreased production as well as of brevity of 
tenure. This is the desire on the part of both tenant and owner 
or landlord to get the largest possible results out of the soil in the 
shortest time and with the least effort This is unquestionably the 
dominant and apparent motive of the average short-tenure renter, 
for why should he seek either to build up or to preserve the fer- 
tility of the soil when the nature of his contract warrants him in 
believing that the land may be sold from under him or he may be 
put off the land at the end of the year, thus leaving the fruits of 
his efforts to others? And the owner is so frequently a land specu- 
lator, one who buys to hold a few years for sale at an advanced 
price, with no interest in farming itself and without interest in 
what happens to the land so long as he gets his net profit out of 
it, — that the crop is apt to be regarded as an incident m the trans- 
action. Consequently, he does not make an effort to improve the 
land — in fact he is frequently so far removed from his land that 
it would be almost impossible for him to do so. It is apparent, 
then, that the similar motive on the part of owner and tenant 
tends toward the systematic gutting of the soil 

Improvement deterioration. — It is a well-known fact that the 
improvements on rented places deteriorate more rapidly than 
those on places occupied by owners, and this is true m both coun- 
try and city Farmhouses, barns, and other farm buildings, wells, 
fences, orchards, and forest and shade trees suffer neglect, if not 
direct disregard and destruction, under tenancy. There is a vast 
difference in the appearance of agricultural districts where the 
operators are owners and those where they are renters; and the 
same is true as to individual farms. The tenant lacks the eco- 
nomic and social motives which the owner possesses for the exer- 
cise of preservation and care of the various improvements. The 
writer is well acquainted with a community m which the farms 
were formerly in the hands of the owners. At that time, not only 

^ Gray, L C , “Tenancy versus Ownership as a Problem in the Utilization of 
Farm Heal Estate,” Reprint from Annals^ Mar , 1930: 5~6. 
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were the buildings, fences, and the like in good repair, but orchards 
and forestry were amply developed. Since then, a large portion 
of the farms have been in the hands of renters and the change for 
the worse is most marked. The dwellings and other buildings, 
fences, and well equipment have become dilapidated, and the 
splendid orchards and forests have gone or are being destroyed. 
Under a regime of ownership it would take many years to restore 
the appearance and value of such improvements to their original 
condition. 

Thus it is seen that our system of tenancy carries within itself 
no proper and effective motives on the part of the tenant to lead 
him to engage in soil building or farm improvement. Were the 
soil to be fertilized or the various improvements sedulously cared 
for and repaired, the renter might be forced off the farm by sale 
of land, or the rent raised because of the increased value m the 
farm, thus penalizing him for the investments made in those 
respects. As a consequence it appears to the renter to be to his 
advantage to take the course most immediately profitable to 
himself. 

It would be expected that ultimately such a system of produc- 
tion and habitation must have a bearing on the value of land. 
It goes without discussion that worn-out soil is less desirable than 
fruitful soil, and that farm improvements in good repair are more 
valuable than those that are run down. 

Influence on neighborhood. — ^Tenancy has a determinative in- 
fluence on the life of the neighborhood. A neighborhood of renters 
is apt to be a backward one because the community spirit is 
wanting. This is partly due to the fact that the renting farmers 
remain in the same place for so shoit a time that they do not 
become a part of the fundamenlal life of (he region The larger 
and richer life of the cominuiiitv is dependeni, on plans and con- 
siderations which reach far into the fiituie and involve long-time 
investments of (effort and money, and it is evident that shorl-timc 
and mobile populations cannot develop such abiding interests. 
Often, also, another factor enters, namely, that renters feel neg- 
lected and that tliey have no substantial part in the management 
of comminiity and neighborhood affairs, and no doubt they often 
have a real basis for the feeling For example, rural church surveys 
in Manitoba, Canada, indicate tliat farm owners were visited 
much oftener by the pastors than were tenants, and that the 
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number of tenants never visited was double that of farm owners 
overlooked.^ Further; it is likely that the fact that renters possess 
no permanent property interests leads them to neglect neighbor- 
hood institutions and activities, for property ownership not only 
usually means a lengthened residential period in a community 
but also a regard for local institutions as useful agencies for the 
safeguarding of property and property values. 

Education is one of the local commumty matters which fre- 
quently suffers under the renting system. White and Leonard 
found m Texas that tenant districts manifested lower school en- 
rollment, attendance, tax rate for the support of schools, shorter 
terms of school, and less school property per child than did owner 
districts It appeared that in tenant districts the worst possible 
school is regarded as good enough and that the tendency is to 
avoid taxes and trouble.^ A Missouri survey reveals the fact that 
only 12.7 per cent of the children of renters complete the district 
school as compared with 32.7 per cent of the children of farm 
owners.® Similar results are obtained from other investigations 

The consequences of tenancy to the rural church are similar to 
those relative to education. Rural surveys in Ohio, Missouri, 
Minnesota, California, Manitoba, and elsewhere, indicate that 
church membership, church attendance, and contributions to 
church purposes average from one-third to less than half as much 
among tenants as among farm owners. 

Various surveys, especially that of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, indicate that a smaller percentage of 
tenants than of owner farmers receive periodicals and papers and 
have satisfactory housing conditions.^ 

These and other facts which might be offered demonstrate that 
the problem of tenancy cannot be settled on economic grounds 
alone, for the effects of tenancy radiate into society at large in 
devious ways.® 

Tenancy a steppingstone to ownership. — ^There is something to 
be said for tenancy in America, not for the typical system but 
for the fact of tenancy. So far in our development, renting farm 

1 Rural Survey of Turtle Mountain Distnct, Manitoba, pp 49-61. 

2 Leonard, W. E , and White, E V , Studies of Farm Tenancy in Texas, Bui Univ 
of Texas, No 21,1915 

3 Vogt, Paul L , Pub. Amer Soc. Soc’y, Vol XI: 86ft. 

^ Agricultural Yearbook, 1923 580 

® See also, Thompson and Warber, Social and Economic Survey of a Rural Town- 
ship in Southern Minnesota, pp, 54-6. 
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land has been a means of attaining to the ownership of farms, not 
always, but m a large degree. This has b(jen quilo eonelusively 
dcmousLralod by the study of data ielaU\'e to farm ownership 
in the Central West. The rungs of the ladder ui)on \vhieh landless 
men elimb to ownership are home labor, hued labor, tenaney, 
and owneiship wnth or without moiLgagc. Of 2,112 owneis in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebiaska, and IMinnesola, 20 per eeni 
took all (he above steps ^^13 per cent skipped the tenant si age, 
32 per cent I he hired man stage, and 31 pei cent J)a^sGd dneclly 
to owiier.diip from Ihcir fathers’ fauna, orniitiiig both ihc stages 
of hired man and tenant.’’ The averages ag(j of atlainiiig owner- 
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ship of those taking all the stops tvas 36 years, of (.hose omitting 
the hned man stage 33 yeais, of tho^e omitlmg the tenant stage 
29 years, and of those omitting both the hired man and tenant 
stage, 26 o years. 

Apparently there has been no great change m the time required 
by the tenanej’- stage in the acquisition of faim otvnoisliip. 
E. D. Tericau’s study of the situation among 339 faim owiiers m 
thiee Ohio counties indicates 35 as the average age of attaining 
ownership Both the tenant and hired laboi stages were omit, Led 
ill half the cases and the tenant stage in 25 per cent. Fifty per cent 
w’ont directly from homo labor to ownership 'Fhe average number 
of 3Tars spent as tenant was 12 1, m the hired farm labor stage 11, 
and in other than hired farm labor 12.8 ^ 

1 “The -\p:riruU,iiral Liidclci in the Careers of 610 Ohio Farmers,” Journ land 
and Pub ( til Ecoti , Aug , 1931 239—40. 
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The preceding graph, Figure 34, borrowed from Turner^s 
study in the North Central states, serves to show this develop- 
ment from home labor to ownership through the intervening 
stages of tenancy and part ownership It is observed that tenants 
are a much younger age group than the other classes and that the 
tenant-part-owner group is younger than the owner type. 

Special conditions. — ^There are some sections of the nation 
where the tenant situation has special significance. This is true 
of much of the negro “cropper” tenancy m the South. In this 
system the landlord has such complete control over the renter 
and the term of lease is so short that the negro operator approaches 
the character of the casual laborer ^ DuBois goes further and 
speaks of this condition as peonage.^ Some unusually severe condi- 
tions are to be found in Oklahoma and Texas, In Texas, the one- 
crop and the chattel mortgage systems work great hardships on 
the renter. “One crop and a chattel mortgage on it, and on the 
property used in producmg it, hold thousands of tenants in eco- 
nomic bondage.” ^ 

Tenancy in Oklahoma is about as intensive as in any part of 
the Union The conditions appear to be very severe for the ten- 
ants. The leases are drawn in favor of the landlord, at least in 
many cases, rents are high, and evictions often are easy of ac- 
complishment and unjust. The testimony of Patrick S Nagel 
before the Industrial Relations Commission makes these things 
evident Nagel also shows that the laws have been changed so 
that justices of the peace, before whom landlords and tenant 
eviction cases are tried, are elected by “electric-light cities,” 
in which the landlords live. The landlords control the elections 
of the justices and the cases are decided in favor of the landlords 
The laws govermng the jury system also have been so changed 
that the juries before whom many of the tenant cases are brought 
are selected from the non-renting class, renters being quite effec- 
tually excluded. 

Again practically all renters are burdened with chattel mort- 
gages assumed to carry them through the productive season. 
In the case of ignorant renters who are close to bankruptcy, the 
landlords, bankers, etc., force or w-heedle them into auction sales, 


^ Testimony of Charles H oilman, Industrial Belations Committee, IX 295211. 

2 American Statistical Association, XIII: 80-4. 

3 White and Leonard, op. cit , Chap IV. 
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the goods being frequently bought iii to Lhc great disadvantage of 
the renter. 

Some large estates, such as the Scully farms ni Illinois, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, impose rack-renting conditions on the tenants. 
William Scully, an Irish gentleman, paid about 75 cents an acre 
for farm land when the land was cheap in Illinois, and rented it 
to farmers at an acre, on condition that the farmers would 
build good houses and barns at their own expeiivse. The contract 
was for only a yciar ar a time, but it provided that if th(^ farmer 
moved the next farmer should pay him for his improvemenl s. 
So long as William Scully lived, the contracts were kepi, hut 
when he died an executor of llie estale came from Ireland who 
dislilccd the farmers because they did not doff their hats to him 
So he raised the rent to ^10 an acre and told those who did not 
like it to get off, with the of improvements During the sum- 
mer of 1921, however, after muc,h discontent among the renting 
farmers, the ronlal was reduced to S7 an acre. 

CAUSES OE TENANCY 

General causes. The rnosL general cause of tenancy the world 
over IS found in the fact that certain persons owm land which they 
do not want lo till or manage directly, while certain landless 
people do have the deairo to till (he soil and engage in management 
of farm processes. As a consequence, a bargain is made between 
the tw’o parties by which the lanclowmer& may have their land 
tilled by the landless, each to enjoy a share of the returns. In 
the old countri(\s lenaiicy raa^^' ha\'C developed out of a previous 
condition of serfdom oi villainage or out of the mclosurc of small 
agricultural propcu’iies by w'enlthy or pow’oiful landgrahbers, the 
small proprietors remaining on the land as tenants 

1. In Amenc'a, wdierc land has ahvays been plentiful, renting a 
farm has quite generally been regarded by young men starting 
out in life as an important step (oward the owmership of an inde- 
pendent homestead E\'eii in ihe Soulh, among a people formerly 
enslaved, the same WTxy of regarding it wndcly obtains and the 
more successful negro (onants evolve into farm proprietors It is 
asserted that negroes are resisting the lure of city life w'hilo wdiito 
owmers and tenanis drift steadily to cities. Undoubtedly there is a 
tendency here, although its propoi lions aic only barely sufficient 
to be detected statistically In some sections of the South, negroes 
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are rising from tenancy to ownership. In ten Mississippi counties 
negro farm owners outnumbered the white owners in 1910 ^ 

It is evident that the supply of available and cheap land will 
condition the increase of tenancy. When our westward movement 
reached the prairies, it was quite possible for those ambitious to 
farm to settle on a piece of land, break it up at once, and begin 
farming Except in the case of the few unambitious, incompetents, 
or unfortunates, there was little excuse then for becoming a renter 
in the new sections. But as soon as the land of a region is fairly 
well absorbed in farms, the landless who desire to farm must 
either purchase a farm or contemplate leasing Now that the 
arable domain has been practically absorbed, the cheap and avail- 
able supply of farming land exhausted, the only recourse is to 
buying or renting In the great farming regions of the Mississippi 
valley the price of land has become so great that relatively few 
men ambitious to farm are able to make the outlay necessary to 
the purchase of a farm. 

One fact that makes this argument seem questionable is seen in 
the decreasing rate of increase of tenancy during the three decades 
1880 to 1910. As we saw recently, the percentages of increase of 
tenancy in the nation for those three decades successively were 10.8, 
24 2, and 4.4. We would not perhaps anticipate the drop from 24 2 
to 4.4 between 1890 and 1900 when there were large areas of the 
public domain yet to be settled. Yet it is not to be forgotten 
that the lands still available for settlement in the ^90’s were just 
coming to light, in the sense that the prejudices against them were 
being removed by the success of the few settlers who had pioneered 
in them The Dakotas, which had been thought too cold and dry 
to be habitable, and the semi-arid lands west of the central por- 
tions of Kansas and N^ebraska, were thus discovered to be both 
fruitful and habitable. Besides this, there are other causal factors 
at work in the total social field, such as the absorption of multi- 
tudes into the rapidly developing industrial field, which might 
serve to divert many away from farming who would otherwise 
have become renters 

2. The rising prices of farm land, unless there is an accompany- 
ing and equivalent ascent of farm wages and prices of farm prod- 
ucts, must retard the accomplishment of farm ownership and 
indirectly encourage tenancy. Rising land values result in higher 

^ Branson, E. C., American Statistical Association, Vol. XlII* 71-5. 
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rents On land, that last decade was quoted at S200 or S300 an 
acre, the rent paid ranged from S6 and S8 and up\\ard an acre, 
where only a few years before' it was *^3 or ^5. A few years ago, 
winch was pievioiis to the very high prices of land attained there 
during I he land boom of the twenties, an Iowa renter staled that 
it was only pos-^ible tor him to make a bare', living from his fai iniiig 
operations, and I hat h(^ had lost his former ho ])0 of becoming 
owuci of a farm of hi& own 

3 Tlio speeulatno and investment features of land ownership 
.stimulate tenancy The ricltesl land is usually the highesi juiced 
land, property promising further advances ni value J3iit rich 
land areas are those of most frequent tenancy Studies in sevcial 
countu's of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and South Carolina demon- 
strated that the higlu'st ])ciecntage of leiianey is (joincident vith 
great ost productivity, iho tenancy into giadiiating dc)^\mva^d Avith 
the clcehno in the productivity of tiu' land In Xew JYigland wheie 
tenancy is relaii\’oly infrequent, the land values are lower than 
111 the Xorth Central states where tenancy is much more life 
B H Hibbard slates that tenancy in the various counties of 
Pennsylvania graduates downward in exacit projiorTion io land 
values, prevailing relative to 29 pei cent of the faims lu the higliest 
value group, 21 per cent in the medium, and 16 per cent in the 
lov\est ^ This may mean that owners have become independent, 
and have retired and leased the land to rcmcis, or that, owning 
farmers sold to invest ois who in turn lease to tenants In eiilier 
ease, the invesi merit fca.ture, lathcr than the lentai leUirns, at- 
tracts the owner, for it has boon shown that Ingli-prieed land 
gciiicially yields a very low mfeiest return on the capital lurestcd 
The ml crest on the capital invested ranges from 2 to 5 joor (*ent 
at a time when current interest on invested capital ranges^ from 
6 1,0 8 per cent. There are twm dominant motives tvhich induce 
owmers to hold on to land notwithstanding these low rates on t he 
investment; the safety of the investment, and the promise of 
large gain by reason of heightening land ^'alues In any event, 
the situation serves to develop tenancy. Only ttie w’calthy or 
those comfortably situated can afford to own Ingh-priccd land, 
and such persons scarcely ever farm the land themselves 

1 ‘'Faim Tenancy in the P S Annah, 10 29-39 

2 Sinllman and Golden weisor, op cil , 33o-0, Testimony of Tle7boit Quiek hi- 
duUnal Relations Ri port, ^ 323-4 0 G Lloi cl iii Noursc's Jr/nciv/Zr/rn/ Economics, 
pp 634 -G, "Piopcrtv and High Piicob,*' The Public, Aug 3, 1918, pp 976-7 
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4, The lack of a farm loan system or the existence of an inade- 
quate one are negative causes of increasing tenancy. Insufficient 
capital prevents the passing of tenants into ownership. Private 
loan companies, operating under interest rates of from 8 to 16 per 
cent hold out little promise to renters contemplating borrowing 
money with which to purchase land. The long failure of state and 
national governments to provide a long-time amortizing system 
of farm loans available for purchase as well as improvement pur- 
poses and a short-time loan system for temporary exigencies has 
retarded the evolution of the landless into owning operators. 

5. The removal and retirement of farm owners from farms to 
villages and cities is a considerable factor in producing tenancy. 
In the Sun Prairie community, Dane County, Wisconsin, during 
the ten years 1909-18, the average number of farm owners was 351, 
During that time 124 of the farm owners “retreated'^ from the 
farm. This was 35 per cent for the 10 years or 3 5 per cent a year. 
Meanwhile, tenancy increased from 20 to 29 per cent in the com- 
munity, this increase being made possible by the retiring or re- 
moval of farm owners.^ Perhaps it would not be entirely unreason- 
able to think of this instance as somewhat representative of the 
situation at large. 

Special causes. — It might be expected that there are special 
causes of the growth of tenancy peculiar to the different localities 
of the nation. (1) In the South, for example, there has been a 
great increase in farms due to the breaking up of the former planta- 
tions into distinct farm areas and parceling them out to tenants. 
The unit of ownership remained much the same as before, but 
the farm unit grew smaller and so farms multiplied. As a conse- 
quence, tenant farming increased there enormously, although, as 
has been stated before, in many cases the landlord's supervision 
is often so close that the tenants can scarcely be called independent 
farmers. The increase of negro renters seems partly due to the 
recruiting of Southern factory labor from among rural whites, 
whereas the negroes exhibit a tendency to remain on farms, even 
to return to the farm from cities ^ The development of vegetable 

^ Ely, Richard T., and Galpm, Charles J., “Tenancy in an Ideal System of Land 
Ownership,” Amer, Econ. RevieWf Supplement, Mar , 1919, p 66 

2 Abstract 13th Census^ p 283, for increase in number of farms; Thirteenth CeU'- 
sus, Vol V, Chap. XII, pp 877-89, for plantation system in South; Coulter, J L , 
“The Rural South,” and Glasson, W. H , “Rural Conditions m the South,” 
American Statistical Association, VoL XIII, 64—5 and 76—7, for causes of increase 
of negro tenants and farmers. 
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growing, insioacl of producing tcnanc^y, as might bo anticipated, 
appeals to favor ownership of farms. This is ihe case in Northern 
states, especially ni the North Atlantic divisions. Truck farming 
calls for smal] plots of land and iho amount of capital required 
for purchase is rolalively small. Further, the price of farm land 
has inci’cased Icss rapidly lliero than farther west ^ (2) Mortgage 
foreclosure is at tunes a prolific cause of farm tenancy. During 
long periods of agnculriual dc^pression this is almost inevitably 
iruo. ^\'■hen the farmer is not mec^ting ('xponsos and making a living 
he IS apt to bo at tlie mercy of ins credit or>. Flis creditors may be 
either individuals or eorporalions Coiporations, ospeeially in- 
suianco eompaim^s, Inn o huge land holdings In Iowa, such hold- 
ings ainouiited to over 7 per cent of total agnculuiral land, in- 
surance companies alone owning 3 -4 per cent of all. Letting land 
gamed b}’ corporations in Iowa betivc‘on 1922 and 1933 repre- 
sent too, what w'as acquired in the dcpre&sion years 1931-33 
amounted to 67 per cent. Lower puced lands morigage most 
frequently. ‘When bad times come, they aie unable to make 
payments and g('t closed out, in tlie abs('ncc of nioratona ^ (3) In 
some instances, incri'ase in farm tenancy appears to bo related to 
size of farm. T'\)r North Dakota, for exam])le, a correlation w’^as 
sought first between size of farm and incK'asc of tenancy. The 
situation 111 the 53 comities for the decade 1910-20 was studied, 
but no significant coefficient of correlation resulted. ITow'ever, 
when the estimate was made for per cent of tenant farms and per 
cent of increase in size of farms, the quite significant coefhcient 
of .64 was established Evidently, however, this cannot be a gen- 
eral cause, since farm tenancy mcieascs whores farms are becoming 
smaller, but it may be a considerable causal factor m newer dis- 
tricts. (4) The pro]3ortion of negioes m the population also ap- 
pears significant causally. When 1he per c(mt of negroes in the 
state populations is correlated with that of farm tenancy, the 
coefficient of correlation resulting is 77, wdnch indieales a pretty 
high degree of caiisalioii (5) In like manner, the proportion of 
foreign born inhabitants in the ]3opiilation of states seems to have 
a bearing on the case When the percentage of such population 
is correlated with the per cent of tenant farms, the coefficient is 


1 Spillman and Golden weisor, op oil , pp. 335-6 

2Cf Murray, W 0 , and liontlfw, R C., Corporatc-Owned Land %n lou'o, la 
Agr Evp Si a , IBiU. .107, 1033. 
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found to be —,65, a negative or inverse correlation. This means 
that the presence of foreign born is unfavorable to the development 
of tenancy. The writer found that this was also true for North 
Dakota, when foreign born and farm tenancy were considered by 
counties. Our native born inhabitants, therefore, rather than the 
immigrants, foster tenancy.^ 

IMPROVEMENT TRENDS 

Not abolition. — ^The considerations which have preceded will 
assist us to appreciate the tenancy situation and to determine the 
wisest course to take in dealing with it. A very radical solution 
of the problem might advise the elimination of the system alto- 
gether, but this would prove neither possible nor advisable, at 
least m the near future. It unquestionably is desirable to make 
farm owners of the great majority of those who farm, since this 
is conducive to the independence of the operator, to productivity 
generally, to the solidity and welfare of the community, and to the 
promotion of social equality and genuine democracy. However, it 
is difficult to conceive a scheme in which absolutely every tract of 
land that is tilled shall be operated by the owner; and there is no 
doubt a place for a measurable allowance of renting, because of 
the fact that some who will and should farm would prove more 
productive under the intelligent supervision supplied m a compe- 
tent system than if left to themselves. We have observed that 
even the typical tenant system of America has a redeeming feature, 
in that it furnishes a steppmgstone toward ownership, and, until 
we devise and adopt some more adequate scheme for the attain- 
ment of this desirable and essential result, it would not be wise to 
abolish tenancy. Evidently what enlightened statesmanship and 
public effort should undertake is the improvement of the current 
system of leasing farms and the adoption of means by which land- 
less but ambitious men may command the necessary capital for the 
purchase of homesteads. 

The chief defects of our dominant plan of renting are short 
tenure, lack of provision by which the renter^s right to the results 
of improvements made on the farm by him are secured, and ab- 
sence of co-operation on the part of the landlord. The improvement 
of the tenant system is to be secured by removing those defects. 

^ The author is indebted to the investigative work done by Assistant Professor 
J. M Reinhardt, University of North Dakota, for the correlations of negroes and 
foreign born according to states with farm tenancy. 
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Longer tenure. — It not be desirable to seek to secure a 

longci icnnrc directly but to lealizo iL indirectly as a coiisoquerujc of 
the removal of ihe second defect named above It is tine that ui 
some of the older couulrios of Europe lenauts liave developed a 
vested light m the land by famil}'” occupancy for generations. In 
such case the tenant may not be removed by the owner in the ab- 
sence of giavc c]iarg(‘Sj and courts sustain these eiistoniary rights 
(histoin might work oiu '^imilai results hero afiei many geiiera- 
tioiis, but the attainment of such rights lies rather within the 
operation of law. 

Rights to improvements. — The tenant should be made secure 
in ilie results of his impro\'ements on soil or farm equipment If 
he enriches the land liy the puichaso of foi tihzeis or by the use of 
manures from hi& own crops and stock he sliould be secured tlie 
full icTuiii of his effoits and outlay oi, m case of the termination 
of his lease, adequate eompeiisatioii for the unused feitility placed 
in the soil The laws of Great Britain and other countTiea piovido 
foi till- msuiaiicc to the tenant This s(n*ves to attain two very 
desiiable consequences the interest of the renter in the upkeep of 
the soil and farm improvements gcaierallv and the lengthening of 
his tenure on tlu^ farm and his residciiec in the community It 
loads to diveisifiod farming, mcliidiug stock raising, for the manine 
fioni the stock is the be<t sort of fertilizer. Because of renew’ed 
interest in tlie farm and a longer tenure, the tenant juits dowm 
loots 111 the social soil of the community, supports local institu- 
tions and organizations, and helps enrich the life of thci neighbor- 
hood. 

Supervision. — overcoming of the third defect in the tenant 
system IS likely to be secured through the rectification of the 
second To work out a S 3 ’^stcm of ciop rotation, (‘specially" of Ihe 
more extensive kind, will require not only an under stauding be- 
tween tenant and owuier but, m many cases, the foresighted advice 
of the latter In many eases, as in that of the large scheme of 
tenant farming of Maryland, the landlord works out plans of farm 
management, including crop rotation, stock laisiiig, and other 
items which the various farms are to carry out. The renters and 
owner agree on the ‘scheme to be executed and there is eo-opeiation 
belween thorn during the term of lenuie It is iiotewoitiiy that 
on this estate of 21 farms many of the tenants have remained as 
opcnatives more than 20 years, some of them iii spite of the fact 
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that they have land of their own elsewhere. On the Vanderbilt 
estate in North Carolina, the manager makes a contract with the 
tenants'" which calls for close supervision on his part. 

Land settlement. — Probably a useful measure would be the 
adoption of a comprehensive land settlement policy by the federal 
government. This would embrace long-time and short-time credit 
features. The first would permit the purchaser to borrow a larger 
percentage of the purchase price of the land — say 60 or 70 per cent 
— than the present Federal Land Loan Act legalizes. This is 
now needed, for with the high price of land during normal times 
it is impossible for the average landless man to furnish 50 per cent 
of the purchase amount as the federal law requires. The long-term 
loan plan would also lengthen the time for amortizing the debt 
above that of the present act, 60 to 90 years, instead of the 40 
years of the present plan, not being too long 

The short-time measure is required, for many landless men have 
not the capital to properly equip a farm and carry them until they 
are able to get returns from farming. France has recognized this 
and has provided short-time credit for farmers at the very low 
interest rate of 1 or 2 per cent. That nation recognizes the funda- 
mental nature of agriculture and that if the country is to compete 
with the cities in quality of men and productivity steps must be 
taken to draw and fully invest farmers with security. 

Speculation and amount of land owned. — ^Besides these loan 
measures, state governments may accomplish a great deal by 
legislating toward inducing speculating landlords to dispose of their 
farming lands. It might be good policy to so adjust taxation as to 
penalize unused farms, and also to give the man who tills his land 
a lower tax rate than the owner who leases his farm. This is good 
social policy and is not unjust, for it uses taxation to place a 
premium on both the human factor and material productivity. 

Further useful legislation might consist in placing a limit on 
the amount of land not in use for productive farming purposes 
which may be owned by private individuals or corporations. This 
policy has been followed in both New Zealand and Australia, 
It brings unused domains into use and opens up opportunity for 
more landless farmers to secure farms. 

Encouraging farm ownership. — It is worth noting that land- 
owners are developing measures under which tenants may be- 
come owners of the land they rent. As an example of this, a 
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Kansas farmer provides a contract by which the tenants of his 
numerous farms may acquire ownership in five years by the pay- 
ment of the annual rental which is accepted as payment of the 
principal, of the interest on the unpaid principal, and by keeping 
the farm, stock, and equipment in good condition. The North 
Carolina Vanderbilt estate previously mentioned arranges that 
propertiless but worthy tenants may become owners of stock, 
equipment, and farmstead at the end of about 20 years by the 
payment of an annual rental of something like $4 to $6 an acre. 
The contract calls for dairying and a close supervision of farming 
operations by the manager of the estate ^ 

Tenant organizations. — ^At times there are indications that 
renters may seek to gam a redress of grievances by means of organ- 
ized action. Thus during 1920-21 in Southern Italy, especially in 
Sicily, where conditions for renters are exceptionally oppressive, 
due to great estates, absentee landlordism, backward system of 
management and agriculture, subrenting, and unfavorable physi- 
cal conditions, collective action by peasants and the landless was 
taken, under the leadership of Catholic authonties and Socialists. 
Many of the estates were seized and the land apportioned in small 
lots, as much as a third of the agricultural land of Sicily being 
thus so seized and allotted ^ 

In Japan, where 70 per cent of the population are engaged in 
agriculture, and of these, 70 per cent, or over 28,000,000 farmers, 
are tenants with an average size farm of one and a half acres, — 
where under universal education 80 per cent of the people are able 
to lead the papers, — the tenants have been aroused to organiza- 
tion Over 500 farmer- Leiiant unions liavc sprung up The event 
is supposed to portend a fundameiiLal readju'^tmoul 

In some portions of the United States, Renters^ Unions have 
come into existence As the result of conditions in Oklahoma 
whi(‘h veie ou( lined above, such organizations have been formed 
In 1909, the MeCnaiii County Union was formed Its demands 
were numerous but are worth reproducing as an example of what 
such organizalioiis seek They include better housing, farm build- 


’ The aiithoi icccivcd ihc informaiiOTi relative to ihc Vanderbilt estate fiom 
Dr A S Wlieelci, manager of the estate, Ililtmoie, who kindly drove me around to 
the various faims on the estate 

2 The Nation,, ^'ol 1 12 .J.37-S 

3 Fisher, G M , Creative Foices %n Japan, pp 87-8, Missionary Ed IMovement, 
New York, 1923 
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ings, and wells; the establishment of an agncultural arbitration 
court composed of tenants, farmers, and landlords to settle 
matters of rental rates in kind, rebates m cash rentals for failures 
due to nature, etc.; recognition by law of an association or union 
of farmers who farm and of renters, the establishment of a de- 
partment of agriculture to be under the control of said union, said 
department to provide for agricultural insurance, purchase and 
disposal of tax-sale lands, and to provide for and encourage agri- 
cultural co-operative efforts in establishment of gins, warehouses, 
buying and selling, etc , retention of school, indemnity, and all 
other state lands as state lands and providing that those lands 
shall be appraised at their actual cash value and shall, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, be leased to the 
landless m tracts not to exceed 160 acres. And the said lessees 
shall pay the state for said land one-fourth of the value of the 
products raised on said lands each year until the appraised value 
of said land is paid in full to the state with 234 per cent interest. 
The said lands shall bear the same burden of taxation as lands held 
in fee, which tax shall be held by the lessee/^ The right to occu- 
pancy shall descend to the wife or lineal successors of the original 
lessee, but only to landless descendants. On failure of such de- 
scendants, the land reverts to the state. ^ 

At the present time the Southern Tenant Farmers^ Union is 
somewhat prevalent in the South. It is largely an organization of 
croppers which has as its aim securing justice from landlords. 
Sharp conflicts have occurred m Arkansas and other states be- 
tween the organization and orgamzed landowners.^ 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) What kinds of land tenure systems are there? (b) What is the impor- 
tance of systems of land tenure? (c) Might tenancy become a state of 
mind as might pauperism? 

2. Confront Figure 33 and point out the important features contamed in the 
graph. 

3. (a) Confront Table 45 and discuss the most significant features, (b) Is 
there any distinct difference in trends among divisions regarding number 
of tenant farms and tenant acreage? 

^ Report of the Industrial Relations Committee, X* 9059-77 

2 “Misery in Arkansas,” Nation, Mar 13, 1934*294; “Defeat of Sedition Bill, 
Arkansas,” Nation, Apr 3, 1935* 375, Herlmg, John, “Field Notes from Arkansas,” 
Nation, Apr. 10, 1935.419-20, Thomas, Norman, “Croppers’ Misery,” Time, 
Apr. 8, 1935 4 
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4 In what regions of the nation do we find states of highest farm tenancy? 
(b) Of highest acreage tenancy? 

5. (a) Give the more important conclusion concerning mcrease or decrease 
of tenancy among negro farmers (b) Is negro farm ownership either in 
number of farms or farm acreage increasing in the South? 

6. (a) Compare the tenancy situation m the United States with that in 
other countries of the world, (b) What justification foi thinking of Gieat 
Britain as the home of tenancy? 

7 What trait appears to be peculiar to the American land tenancy system? 

8 (a) What is the significance of short-time contract? (b) Shortage of 
supervision by landlord? (c) Lack of vested interest in farm by tenant? 

(d) Farm improvement at tenant^s risk? (e) Tenant kinship with land- 
lord? 

9 Discuss the significance of the following landlord traits . (a) Age. (b) Oc- 
cupation. (c) Distance from rented land, (d) Experience m farming. 

(e) Land ownership by landlord 

10. What facts prove or disprove that American tenancy results in soil dete- 
rioration? 

11. What would indicate that the economic motive of our system of tenancy on 
the part of both landlord and tenant serves to defertilize the soil? 

12. (a) What is the effect of our tenancy system on farm improvements? 
(b) Influence on neighborhood and institutions? 

13. (a) Does tenancy as a steppmgstone to farm ownership distinguish 
American tenancy in any way? (b) What evidence is there for it? (c) Is 
the situation changing apparently? 

14 IiK'^poct Tiguro 84 and bung out Uie chief poinl'^ logarding tcnanc}' as a 
stoppmastonc to land owneislnp 

lo Name and di.'-cus^ anv special conditions lelativc to tenancy in j’oui 
loealilx, sUife, oj nation 

If) \\ ha I }ia^ i) 0 cn the influence on the existence of cheai) land hither to existing 
m our coimtiv on tlio increa‘'e or dccicase of fairn (enanev’ 

17 Di!scn‘«'^ Lhe po'^iible le'-iilU ot the following factors on mciea^'C^ of agiicul- 
tuial tenancy (a) Speculative invest merit of land ownei-liip (b) Rise 
in price of f aim land, (c) Chaiactei of larm loan svstern (d) Rctiiement 
of larrnei" 

18 (a) Enunioiato and discuss some of the special causes of faim tenancy 
(b) Under what conditions might mortgage foioclosures be an impoitant 
cause’ 

19 (a) Docs tlie size of farm or increase in size of farm seem to promote 
tenancy’ (b) Piopoitioii of foreign bom inhabitants? 

20 (a) Would vou advise the abolition of farm tenancA’ (b) Wliy? 

21 Discus*^ the following possible impiovcmonts of oui system of tenancy. 
I^a) Longer tenuic (b) Rights to improvements bv tenants (c) Land- 
loid SLipei vision (d) Systems of land settlement 

22 Would it be desiiable to rcgulnte (a) Ijarid siieculation? (b) Amount of 
land oivned ^ 

23 Discuss attempts of tenants to organize for the regulation ni impiovement 
oi tenanc} system in this and other countiies 
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AGRICULTUEAL LABOR 

THE TERM AND THE INTEREST 

The term. — ^By agricultural or farm labor is meant those who 
are gainfully employed on farms but who are not responsible man- 
agers, owner operators, or tenant operators. They are made up of 
two classes . (1) home laborers, those who live on the farm usually 
as children of the operator, and who participate in the agricultural 
process but receive no set wage or stipulated remuneration for 
what they do; (2) hired laborers, those who are employed for stipu- 
lated remuneration, either by the day or month For most part, our 
discussion will concern the latter class, although we need to remem- 
ber that the first class performs an important share of the agri- 
cultural work. 

Our later statistics of the number of farm workers show that they 
constitute an important element m the national population. The 
hired laborers alone, together with their dependents number some 
6 or 7 million persons Their total remuneration is m the neighbor- 
hood of a billion dollars a year From the point of view of both the 
national and rural farm welfare, these wage-earning agriculturists 
deserve our attention. 

Variety of conditions. — ^The labor supply and labor conditions 
in the various sections of the nation are distinctly different Be- 
sides, the quite general phenomena of seasonal and regular labor 
have many phases. As in the case of so many other rural and farm 
conditions, there is not just one farm labor situation but several 
distinct situations. 

What is true here also seems to be true in Europe, although m a 
differentiated way. According to H. M. Concher, there are three 
agricultural labor systems in Europe. In the Northwest, especially 
about the Baltic, farming is industrialized and farm laborers are 
permanently employed. Landless peasants obtain m the East 
(before the land legislation occurred, at least) and South, finding 
seasonal employment on the large farms and estates Even though 
they have a small plot of land, peasants of the middle region must 
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cko ouL an existence by hiring out to neighboring farmer? Ttie 
greatest general need is inacliinory to assist in land settlement. 
In the South wliere the peasant is worse off, farm owiu'rship 
needs wider distiibution, and better land tenure methods arc 
deniaiidcd ^ 

Sets of interests. — The fanner is immediately interested in 
securing an adequate supply of trustworthy, efficient labor when 
he lequires it, find is apt to eoinplaiu of iiisiiffieieTit workers and of 
inability to secure helpois at certain seasons of the year. The sea- 
sonal worker wan(s I'cgular employment and fares badly on ac- 
count of shoit-timo jobs and the injurious conditions under wliicli 
he IS frequently forced to work The regular farm laborer com- 
plains of inadequate wage^, poor housing, poor food, and shabl)3'' 
treaimonl. TTo es])eciall\?' resonto the position in the community’ he 
IS often aotoigiied to, or so it seems to him, and his inability lo work 
up m the agricultural industry lo ownership In general, the agri- 
culiuial laborer criticizes the indefinite social status he feels he 
occupies, since the hired laborer belongs neither lo tlie family iior 
to any other social group 

The rommunily and the nation have an interest in >('ouring 
ample agricultural production. Tf farm laborers are ncc('5saiy to 
guarantee this, society sane.tions the existence of such laborers 
But il IS, or should be, intercepted in having its work done under 
humane and humanizing conditions Tt must avoid the production 
and ]‘)rescnce of an irresponsible and dangerous class of workers 
on the one hand, and of a desociahzed and dehumanized hard-aiid- 
fa^t working caste on the other Its gieat ultimate interest should 
be Lo produce worker? wlio shall be intelligent and reliable and wiio 
also shall Imve the foundations of ambition and hope. 

The problem feature. — In \ery general and vague terms, we 
ma}'- formulate a statement of the national agricultural labor prob- 
lem somewhat as follows, how to develop a regular demand for and 
a constant supph" of efficient laboi under equitable working and 
living eondilions, and with the opportunit}^ of det'eloping into 
managership and ownership Society must have adequate agri- 
cultural production It requires good farms and prosperous farm- 
ers Its best interosl demands that a definite and permanent labor 
(‘lass be avoided and that social conditions be kept sufficient^" fluid 

* "The Regalation of Agricultural Labor Conditions in Continental Europe,” 
The I nil r national Lahoi Review, London, Aug , 1923. 
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so that there shall always be an open stairway of opportunity lead- 
ing up from farm labor to farm ownership. 

In relation to the formation of classes and class distinctions, — 
Human bemgs tend to classify one another according to the kind 
of work done or function performed. During the course of social 
development, those who perform what comes to be called the more 
“meniar^ work get to be regarded as menials. This habit of mind 
manifested itself strongly during feudal times, and so fastened it- 
self into the fabric of our society as a pattern idea that it still sets 
the grooves m which our thinking runs, to a considerable degree. 
The older stratified societies are prone to classify farm laborers as 
of a lower social order than non-workers, owners, property owners 
of any sort, and even white-collared workers. 

Freedom from class conditions. — Generally speaking, our farm 
inhabitants in the Umted States have been comparatively free from 
the feudal or aristocratic attitude toward agricultural laborers. 
Several factors have conspired to bring this about. (1) Farm 
laborers have been potential farmers and farm owners because of 
the existence of the near-by frontier to which they might easily 
repair. This has helped to elevate them in dignity and to secure 
liberal treatment for them. (2) The majority of our farmers do the 
same kinds of work as hired laborers, and as a consequence do not 
regard those who labor for pay as inferiors. (3) A large portion of 
our farmers have themselves been hired laborers and have risen 
from that position to ownership. This offers a good foundation for 
understanding the problems of the laborer and of appreciating him. 
(4) Multitudes of farmers are closely related by blood to agri- 
cultural laborers, since their sons or other relatives may be begm- 
ning life m that way, or their daughters may have married hired 
hands. 

Besides the above leveling factors, certain other situations have 
worked against establishing strong class lines between farmers and 
their employees. (1) Extensive division of labor is unnecessary in 
agriculture. Hence a very insistent influence for formation of 
classes along lines of divergent occupations is absent. (2) Farm 
communities and neighborhoods are small Association is of the 
direct, face-to-face kind. Everyone knows everyone else and all 
meet in assemblies on a common level. The wealthy farmer may 
not, it is true, receive laborers in his home as guests, although this 
is often done, but otherwise he generally meets them as equals. 
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(3) Tho extremes of wealth aie not maiked in th(e coiiiiliy, and, as 
a conseqiieii(*e, the forces operatm^ij to create disfincl economic and 
social classes aie mild (4) Also the conditions in farming regions 
have no1 b(‘on favoiable to tho displa.y of wealth when it exists 
there Because of thi^, competitive emulation in the field of fashion 
and 0 ‘^tontatious exhibiuoris in othci soeial directions have been 
almost absent This has gone far toward prevraitiiig the erection 
of impa>sable w'nlls of distinction betwe^en (anploycT and emiiloyce. 
As a sequel of all these forces and conditions oiu farmcirs are apt 
to discount the accident of position and to place greater value 
upon the man. 

It w oiild be v(Ty fortunate wcio Ihi^ outlook to continue And it 
IS hkelj’' to persist, il would appear, so long as the bulk of farmers 
do their own work. Tho tendency all o\er the world is for farmers 
who share in fai m labor to regard hired lahoreis more' as equals than 
IS the case wdieie farmoi s do not do so. Where farmers are merely an 
employing and managing clas.'-, farm labor is likely io be set apart 
as a distinct bocial class 

Labor as a human factor. — Labor conditions the (wistcncc and 
operation of society and therefore de-^erxxs favorable eonsidera- 
t ion In economic processes it is tlio tendency of t ho managing class 
to lay claim to all that its activities condiLion. This may seem fair 
and logical iiiiUl it is scriitiuized critically II is then disco\eied 
that labor is also a conditioning factor ui the production of crops, 
goods of any sort--- othci wise w'calth Neither management nor 
labor alone could carry on great productive cntoipnscs. Both are 
necessary factors and have a right to a shaie m thc) wealth pro- 
duced. Management is likely to dictates the shaie of labor, because 
management contiols primary distiibution of the inconui from tho 
productive (mlcrpnse But as an essential productive factor, labor 
is entitled to generous treatment. 

Because of its human chaiacter, agricultural labor, like other 
kinds of laboi , is not a mere economic commodit y as are corn, eggs, 
or hogs. (1) Labor cannot be separated from the laborer and 
bought and sold in the markets like economic commodities. (2) It 
does not obey tho ‘‘law ” of supply and demand as do economic 
goods The demand does not control the amount of labor that wnll 
be produced, hence, there may be an ovci supply of laborers and 
labor In this case, labor is offeied m the market at forced sale, 
like such perishables as vegetables and fruit Consequently human- 
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ity IS injured in many ways, as through underfeeding, malnutri- 
tion, bad housing, lack of medical attendance, etc (3) The cost of 
production of labor has little or no control over the price at which 
it is sold. 

Entitled to share benefits of civilization. — ^The man who hires 
out on farms, equally with all other human beings, has a right to 
share in all the essential benefits of civilization Civilization has 
been the creation and development of untold centuries. It was 
produced by no class, was conserved by all and so should be en- 
joyed by all. One of the big tasks of every age is to render the 
achievements and benefits which have been wrought out m the past 
more available to all. With the passing of time the vision of a fairer 
society becomes clearer and more luminous. We have not yet 
found perfect and efficient methods of distributing the essential 
and elevating goods and services justly among all members of 
society. Farming people generally are deprived of some or many 
of the satisfactions and advantages they should be able to enjoy. 
Gains are being made, however. The more fortunately situated 
farmers are entermg into an increasing share of the fruits of the 
past. But it must not be forgotten that it is the duty of the more 
fortunate members of society to devise agencies by means of which 
the less fortunate may enter mto the heritage. It would be a blight 
on our history were the hundreds of thousands of farm workers 
allowed to sink into a separate, neglected, unprivileged class. 

Society is a great co-operative, copartnership undertaking. It 
consists of multitudes of functions and kinds of functionaries. 
Every legitimate and productive functionary is an honorable one, 
no matter if archaic idea patterns do denominate him menial. 
Upon him and his functions rest all the other vital interests of 
society. No such social servants are mean or ignoble. All are en- 
titled to live and to enjoy the opportumties to develop. Especially 
in a nation such as the United States where wealth abounds, it 
would seem the height of injustice to overlook the rights^ of that 
class of agricultural producers we call laborers. 

The teaching of history, — ^A historic retrospect seems to 
strengthen the view that farm labor should evolve to a higher level 
of participation in society’s benefits rather than be crystallized 
mto an incidental mechanism of production. During historic times, 
the course of social development has run, on the average, rather 
consistently toward the emancipation of the human masses from 
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an existence of servitude to a life of freedom. From fiilJ-boridaged 
slaveiy to half-frc'o serfdom, from serfdom to semi-mobdo freedom 
and from the latter to mobile and partially (^lightened liberty are 
^vondca-ful steps in human history. The ancient world at its best 
enslaved gioat masses of human beings. Athens, during its most 
glorious period under Peiicles, is reputed to have been the father 
of demociacy This is piobably tiue m the political sense, but it was 
a democracy foi fiee Greeks, not for the enslaved thousands of 
Greeks as well as otheis wdio formed the lower and suboidinatod 
layer of Athenian society. Only in recent times has labor become 
fiee, and it would bo a mistake to think il had reached the zenith 
of development Labor may, of course, remain labor. We may coii- 
liniK' to ha\'e need of a la])or force But if society continues to 
evolve, if civilization continues to advance, farm labor along with 
olhei kinds of labor should participate m a proportionately in- 
creased portion of the piogieso attained 

EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

Our know'ledge of the extent and distribution of agricultural 
labor is far from exact Uoi one thing, the total number of laborers 
differs fiom time to time during any given year and the Census 
number reported may be more or los^^ than either seasonal or aver- 
age amounts Again, w'hilc the Census repoits may cover fairly 
accurately home and hired regular labor, information regarding 
sea'^onal hired lalior is very vsketchy 

Extent. — The total number of farm laborers reported in the 
Census was 4,393,000 in 1930, 4,186,000 in 1920, and 6,206,000 m 
1910 On the fn,ce of it, there w^as a great reduction for the decade 
ending 1920 and a slight, increase during the next, ten years. Bui 
the fact l,hat the Census w^as taken as of January 1 at the last Cen- 
sus and as of \pril 1 at the other Uvo prevents absolute conclusions. 
Evudeiitly there are more hired laborers at w’ork on farms in April 
than in Januaiy. Also, our participation in the World War w’as a 
disturbing factor in the second decade 

A considerabie pioportion of farm labor is home labor, that is, 
unpaid family worlcors The porconiagc the latter is of the total 
vaiics considerably for the three Censuses. In 1930 it w'as 37 8 per 
cent, 43.7 per cent in 1920, and 53 3 per cent in 1910. Home labor 
seems to be decreasing proportionally, but the largo docioa^c be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 is doubtless due to the fact that home w orkens 
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had to be depended on more largely to do farm work during the 
war period due to drafting workers into the greatly expanded non- 
agncultural industries. 

Distribution. — Farm labor distributes itself according to sex, 
nativity and race, and region. The essential facts for each are 
briefly epitomized. 

1. Sex. — (1) The number of female hired farm workers was 171,- 
000 in 1930, 237,000 in 1920, and 349,000 in 1910. The percentages 
these were of the total wage earners at the same dates respectively 
were : 6 3, 9 7, and 12.0. It thus appears that female hired workers 
are becoming proportionally less. (2) The number of thousands of 
female home workers at each of the Censuses in the same order 
were: 476, 577, and 1,177; the percentages of females of all 
home laborers in the same order were: 28 6, 31 2, and 34.0. It is 
observed that there has been a gradual decline m the proportion of 
female farm laborers of the home variety. (3) Combining hired and 
home farm laborers, and thinking again of female workers, we find 
there has been a decrease in number of such workers The total 
was 1,526,000 in 1910, 804,000 m 1920, and 646,000 in 1930. Cor- 
respondingly the percentages females are of all workers in the same 
order were: 24.6, 14 1, and 12.4. We suppose the causes of the de- 
cline may be: migration of agricultural females into cities and ur- 
ban employment, proportionate decline of the foreign born in 
agriculture, declining participation of females on farms in gainful 
agricultural work because of changing views about women's place 
in agriculture, lengthening school life, and the like. 

A comparison with the situation m 1920 is useful. The accom- 
panying table, Table 47, presents the percentages of males and 
females who were employed for the nation and for the several 
divisions at large, and for agriculture. Those pertaining to agri- 
culture may be considered as representing farm labor. 

2. Race and natimty . — The number of farm laborers, in thou- 
sands, of the following nativity and racial groups in 1930 was: 
native white, hired 1,784, home 875; foreign born white, hired 183, 
home 11; negro, hired 419, home 274, other races, hired 175, 
home 24. In order to give the proportionate contribution of each 
group to farm labor, it is an advantage to see the percentage each 
group is of the total agricultural population of the nation. (1) in 
1930, of the 30,176,000 agricultural inhabitants, native whites 
constituted 79, foreign born whites, 3.6, negroes 15.5, and other 
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tabu : 47 

pEHrENTAGE OF TlIOaE TeX V'EVRS OP AgE VXD OvER GaIXPCLLV I-OmPLOYED 
AXD EvCJVrrCD IX \(JRI(’ULTUKE, BY vSeX A\D BY DlVlSfOxXS, 1920 


l')TM‘'TONfa 

Flu Ct-nt G un'i IjLlt 

1 Employld 

! 

jPLP Clnt or Ommullt 
, 1Jmploil 7> JCvGvnio tv 

1 VCriacnLirKL 

Mnip 

Puin.>’p 

! -Male 

' T’Vmilp 

United States 

78 2 

1 21 1 

31 9 

12.7 

New England 

80 4 

f 29 0 

11 A 

0 9 

Middh‘ Atlantic 

80 1 

21 J 

10 0 

10 

Ea '^1, N Ol th Cent t a 1 

78 7 

18 9 

26 7) 

30 

West Noitli Cenlial 

74(5 

16 2 

13 S 

6 1 

South Atliinlif* 

77 0 

23 8 

^17 4 

30 6 

East South Coni lal i 

77 9 

2/ I 

' 36 3 

44 3 

We&t SouUi Central j 

76 2 

17 8 ' 

' 36 7 ■ 

3(5 2 

Mouniaui ' 

77 1 

17)2 1 

12 (5 ; 

79 

Pact he 

79 8 

20 4 ! 

29 0 1 

37 


AUenlion points iii Tablo 47 

1 The proportion of the ^iuniullv’ omi)lo> ('d who rue eng^iged in agri- 
cuilure vanes somewhai inworsoly to tiiid of tlio^e gainiully eniplov^ed 
Thifc holds true ol both scxch The legions oi gicai iridubtiiali/atioii arc 
comparatn eh” low in agncultuie and the great agiicultiiral legions aic 
lelalivoly low in gainfully employed 

2 There 1 =^ great variation in the jieicenlnge of f)oth inalc'^ and leinalos 
garnlully employed in agriculture among the divisions, but the variation 
lb gieatest among females. 

13 Over 00 per cent ol all agricull iiral female labor is lound m the three 
Southern divisions, the proportion m all other divibions remaining under 
8 per cent It is largely explained by the employment of negio fcmale-a 
in the fields 

races 2 per cent The percentages of total farm labor coni ri but ed 
by each of those groups m the same order w('i(5 62.4, 4,5, 25 2, and 
4 8. It IS seen that negroes and 'hither races’’ contribuie propor- 
tionally moie than (heir share and that native whites and foieigii 
born whites proportionally lesb (2) Regaiding hii’cd labor, the 
eoiitiibutioub of the nativity and racial groups in the same order 
in 1930, in pci cent ages were 63 4, 6 6, 19 1, and 6 6 Here, negroes 
and native wdiites stand lotv in their proportion while the other 
tw’o groups aie abo\ e their quota 

(3) The percentage contributions to home labor by the same 
groups 111 the same order at that time w'eic‘* 62 7, 0 8, 28 5, and I 9 
Only ncgroc's arc above iheir quota, their contribution peicenfcagc 
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being almost double the quota percentage. (4) We may judge the 
contribution-quota status of these groups regarding female farm 
labor in the same manner. Using the same order of groups, the 
percentage contribution of female to all hired labor was: 22, 1.6, 
70.0, and 0,6. It is observed that negroes contribute between four 
and five times their quota and that all the others contribute but a 
fraction of their quotas. Nearly 80 per cent of all our negroes are 
in the South and the negro female agricultural workers are chiefly 
there. As to home labor, the group contributions in the same order 
for the same date by females were: 35, 0.5, 63, 1.7, Again the 
negroes stand very high and the others almost as disproportion- 
ately low.^ 

3. Marital condition , — ^The marital condition of the female farm 
laborers for 1920 and 1930 was as follows. Of the hired female 
laborers in 1920, 44.9 per cent were living in the married state, 

5.8 per cent were widowed and divorced, and 49.3 per cent were 
single or their marital condition was unknown In 1930, the per- 
centages in the same order were: 29.3, 26.8, and 33 9. These 
represent almost unbelievable shifts and we have no means of ex- 
plaining them. Of the female home laborers, 46 2 per cent were 
married in 1930 in comparison with 51.5 per cent in 1920. All the 
others are combined in the Census as widowed, divorced, single, 
and unknown.^ 

4. Age — We know little concerning the age groupings of farm 
laborers. The Census does give numbers of male and female work- 
ers from 10 to 17, In 1930, of the 225,000 hired farm laborers, 

10.8 per cent were females, 89.2 per cent being males. The sex 
distribution of the home female workers was considerably different. 
In that year, 23 3 per cent were females and 76 7 per cent were 
males. Other figures are given in our treatment of child labor 

REGULAR LABOR 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the farm labor situation in the United States m 
1926, the data for regular labor being for 1925. ® In response to a 
questionnaire sent out to farmers throughout the nation, 3,536 

1 Data for estimates from U. S Census^ 1930, Populatioriy Vol IV 7, 25, 44, and 
U. Summary, 1931*31. 

2 Op cit , p 70. 

3 Folsom, J C , Perqmsitea and Wages of Bvred Farm Laborers, Tech. Bui 213, 
U. S Dept Agr , 1931. 
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usable rf'plio-. \\cro rcTeivcd rolaLivo to non-casual and 5,330 re- 
garding^ casual farm labor The material foi much of wliai follows 
regarding legular labor is taken from the builotm in which the 
results -were published 

Character of regular labor. — ^Thc average duiation of labor 
tenure was 33 months, the average for unrnairied was 29 months, 
and for the married 36 months Something over 10 pei cent of the 
workers had woiked on 1 h(‘ &ame faim for 5 years or more A little 
over half of those u^giilar workeis were married and slighily less 
were single. There were small perecniages of widowers and di- 
vor(*ed among t hem A great oi proportion of laboiers v ere niariicd 
m the South than in t he Xorth Tlu' a\ erage number of dependent s 
per married laboier was 3 1, those of wndowors averaging 2 A few 
unmarried men had deiiendonts The regular farm laborc'rs are 
somcwdiat abo\'e the a\ erage type of farm laborer in steadiness and 
stahiiiL}’^ of emploj’ment Their wages and jierquLSites are above 
the average foi all farm labor and appear to that extent as a 
pieimum for dependability The length of tenure may indicate to 
some ext ('lit ai least that the conditions of w'ork and remuneration 
were fairly satisfactoiy 

Remuneration. This study of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies has tliiow'n new light on the pa\' received by farm 
laborers. Formerly we had to content oui selves with statistics of 
wages stated in terms of cash and boaid or cash without board per 
month or per day Now, we dij^covor that these laborers receive 
pe^qul^ll cs in addition to cash or to ca&h and boaul payments The 
list of perqnisil es leeeived in general is a veny long one and includes 
board, room, washing, fuels, gas, electricity, foods of many kinds, 
jirivilege of keoiimg li\ebtock, fc^od for luTstock, garden space, Ube 
of employer’s annals, etc We need concern ourselves only with the 
total average remuneration consisting of w’ages plii& perquisites 
The average monthly dollar remuneiation in the United State*- foi 
1925 w’as 77.77 The highest average payment for 1925 in the Pa- 
cific division, 105 11 The Mountain came second with 92 38, and 
New England third with 90 06. The Southern division st.ood low- 
est. the South Cential with 55 84, the South Atlantic with 60 43, 
and the West South Central wnth 64 13 Payments in the fol- 
lowing states w’erc over 100 pei month: Nev 130 62, Califor- 
nia 118 84, Massachusetts 100 61, and Idaho 100.51. In the folknv- 
ing states the remuneration w'as less than 60 per month: North 
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Carolina 56.91, South Carolina 47.60, Georgia 51 80, Tennessee 
51 69, Alabama with 50.65, Arkansas 56.60, and Louisiana 55.41. 
The North Central states generally stood about midway on the 
average between the two extremes 
The married laborers receive higher remuneration in both cash 
wages and perquisites than do the single This fact together with 
the variations in total monthly remuneration for the various sec- 


Unmarried Married 



1. New England 2, Middle Atlantic 3 East North Central 

4. West North Central 6. South Atlantic 6 East South Central 

7. West South Central 8. Mountain 9. Pacific, 10. United States 

Fig 35 — ^Average monthly value of perquisites, wages, and of total 
remuneration of non-casual hired farm laborers, 1925. 

tions of the United States is represented in the accompanying 
figure, Figure 35, which is reproduced from Mr. Folsom^s study. ^ 
It is observed that the total remuneration and that the particular 
forms of remuneration generally are highest m the extreme North- 
east and Pacific regions and grow gradually less approaching the 
South. 

Comparative income. — ^What is said here on comparative income 
of farm laborers pertains to all farm labor. Since regular labor 
forms the larger portion of agricultural laborers, it is appropriate 
to introduce the discussion here The farm laborer's income is 
determined by his wages generally. Wages in themselves tell 
something but they tell more when compared with something else. 
We will compare the farm labor wage with itself m time, with the 
wage of industrial wages, and with the income of farmers. 


1 Op. cit , p 23 
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1. Wage trend “--JLxpres>od in index nuinbeiS; when the average 
wage during 1910-14 representrf 100, the farm wage was 55-9 in 
the period 1866- 80, 76-97 in the period 1891- 1914, 140-239 for 
the yeai’iS 1917-20, 150-70 in die period 1921-29, 152-80 for the 
yeans 1930-33, and 90 in 1934 It wa^s three limes the wage 
of the earliest peiiod in 1917-20 and les^ than half that in 1934. 
Thus 'v\e have the up and down trends in the income of this cla<?s of 
workers But they pos^es^ more significance^ when we lelatc the 
wage index to other things 

2 Fann laboi and indu.stnal laboi wage — We have tlie ind(‘X 
number of wages foi both larm and industrial laborers fiom 1915 
to 1932, L9K)-14 being 100 Jl i'^ fan to eompan^ them by using 
every fifth yeai beginning with the first, and including (he last 
year The farm lal^or and indusirial labor w age index in that order 
for the follow'ing years were 1915, 102 and 103, 1920, 239 and 222; 
1925, 168 and 221^ 1930, 152 and 226, 1932, 86 and L78 The sur- 
face appearance is tliat industrial ^\'orkeIs ha'i'o been much better 
off economically sine(‘ 1925. It is better theiefore to comiiare the 
purchasing power of their dollars for tlie same yeais This is ob- 
tained by dividing in each case the tvage index by the cost of lu’ing 
index. The cost of living in conuliy i.s w'hat fanners pay for con- 
siniK'is' goods and that in ciiie.-^ is the general cost of living index 
In 1915 the couplets w'eie 95 and 98; in 1920, 108 and 105, in 1925, 
102 and 102, 1930, 103 and 101, 1932, 80 and 104 Theiv dollars 
have about equal purchasing power until 1931, wIkmi that of farm 
w'orkers falls rapidly In both cases, of course, need to know' 
whether or not and to w'ha( degrei‘ both sets of w^orkei‘:> arc able to 
.secure employment. The indexes only relate thati w'agcs received 
are at such a level, not what pioportion of wage earn(‘r.s are em- 
ployed 

It is when we consider the perquisites received by agricultural 
laboreia m addition 1o cash 'svages that we conclude that during 
pre-deprcssioii times, at any rate, such workers had an advantage 
over industrial workeib This data is reviewed elsewdierc in this 
chapter and only requirc.s citation at this point. 

3. Comparative income gams of farm, operaloi s and fat m laborersr — 
We could compare the index farmers receive for their produce 
sold and farm labor wage index, but as w'o have seen, this gives us 
little significant information in itself It is really significant to 
compare the index of the purchasing powei of the farm operator 
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dollar with that of farm-labor wages. We will express these in- 
dexes in the order of farmers and farm laborers for each fifth year, 
beginning with 1915. In 1915 they were 93 and 95; 1920, 105 and 
108; 1925, 99 and 102, 1930, 87 and 103, 1934, 73 and 74 It is 
seen that the workers have had the advantage since 1925 When 
we remember their perquisites, that advantage is still greater. 
But what these facts recite is that if farmers have produce to sell 
and farm laborers have work, then things are that way If one or the 
other or both have no income at all, then the conclusion is different ^ 

Improving conditions. — ^The situation relative to regular farm 
labor could be improved were certain helpful policies put into force. 
Looking at it first from the direction of the farmer, the following 
considerations hold out hope: (1) There is probably little dearth of 
this class of labor, the lack of workers on farms being largely of 
the seasonal kind The establishment of federal and state employ- 
ment bureaus would go far to overcome the evils of poor distribu- 
tion. (2) A reduction m the average size of farms, or perhaps to 
speak more pertinently, in the size of the larger farms, would 
enable the family labor supply to do practically all of the work. 
(3) An improved arrangement of farm work, planning so that 
many forms of work, such as repairing buildings and the various 
sorts of equipment, could be done in stormy weather and in 
winter, would economize the labor supply and make it more 
regular (4) The application of the principle of discrimination in 
the payment of wages, giving the experienced and skilled workers 
more than others, would be just and would help retain the better 
workers. (5) The improvement of the schools in regard to agricul- 
tural training would create a higher class labor force both of the 
home and hired kinds, and so reduce the need of a larger labor 
force (6) A better understanding between farmers and laborers 
would tend to retam workers in the country. This has been the 
result in the South Of two neighboring counties, in the one where 
there was a movement among the employers to show greater con- 
sideration, thus recognizing the desire of men to be treated as 
human beings, the migration of negroes to cities was slight. In 
the other, where no such consideration was displayed, the exodus 
of negroes was very extensive. 2 (7) The extension of the old custom 

^ For indexes, cf The Agricultural Situation, XT S Dept Agr , July, 1935 21; 
U. S StaL Absir,, 1934* 296 

- Wilcox, E V., Amer. Econ Review, Vol. VIII, Supplement, p 169 
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of exchanging ^^ork among farmers; This makes possible Ihc 
lia.^Lc^jimg of woi’lc ihat mast not he delayed, lilce threshing and 
harve>iiiig, and cares for sil nations requiring several men It is 
pos&ible to work out a very dependable and fail neighborhood 
organization foi this purpose (8) Speeding up the work is often 
possil:ile without injury to the workers or animals The' expciicnce 
of (kinadn dining the lecent war sho\^s what this can accomplish 
on a national scale Out of a population of 8,000,000, Canada ^ent 

500.000 men to Eurojie, yet increased the ()ut])ut of all o»scntial 
induslrieo and the exportation of il& agricultural products 

From 1 he .^)idc of the farm laliorer some steps might be taken to 
improve* the situation (1) Improving housing and living condi- 
tions would increase the contentment and efficiency of the workers 
(2) Were manu^d worker's furnished a comforlabk^ house, garden, 
and othf'r eonsideratioiis there would doubtless be found numerous 
recruits to faun work fioin the cities (3) A system of profit- 
sharing, such as IS fiequcntly found in industrial and commeudal 
establishments, would form an attraclion and would increase 
woiking interesi. and efhcioncy. (4) An equitable land tax to 
drive fictitious values out of farm land t^oliIcI, o\'er a long period 
of years in normal times, help to equalize conditions between 
farmei'^ and employees A graduated tax could be placc'd oii 
properties of rnoic than a hundred acres, the larger the tracd 
owned the higher the late of taxation. This would dri\c large 
owners to impiOAC their land or sell it, thus aiding «mall farmers 
and indirectly agricultural workers ^ (5) Were farm employee'- 

organized as are indu«^trial Avorkers, they might find ways to better 
Ihcir conditions During the Great War, BritiJi agricultural woik- 
ors oiganizod In ]919, they had 2,000 branches and more tlian 

100.000 members They had socaired a minimum Avnge of from 
30 to 3os. a weelv and a vast improvement in their hou&ing condi- 
tions “ (6) A special form of insuiance, such as that offered indus- 
tiial workers, is desirable (7) Savings banks and thrift institu- 
tions would enable many employees to lay by a competency for 
old age or to i-iurchase a farm (8) Wore farm laborers evcr 3 ’'where 
treated as human beings, and offered a larger opportunity t,o make 
their influence fell, much of the resentment and dissatisfaction 
within Lheir ranks would bo removed. 


^ Quick, Hcrbcil, Induhh lal Rrinftons Report, T 832 
" Chri&han Science Momtor, .Tune 5, l‘)19 
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SEASONAL LABOR 

Nature and extent. — One of the worst features of farm labor is 
that of seasonal employment By this is meant the hiring of individ- 
uals to do farm work during the time of producing a crop or for 
some portion of its production A generation or more ago farm 
workers were recruited from the boys of the neighborhood as 
needed. It was customary to “work out’’ during plowing, seeding, 
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harvesting, and threshing. Perhaps the demand then as now was 
seasonal, but the supply was in the country on near-by farms, 
ample for all purposes, and did not impose hardships on a class 
of laborers. 

The accompanying graph. Figure 36, of the seasonal distribution 
of farm labor in Chester County, Pennsylvania, indicates how the 
labor demands pile up in certain months and are absent in others. 
This may be regarded as fairly typical of the situation, modified 
to meet the variations of seasons, throughout the nation. 

The situation in Great Britain may illustrate the fact that sea- 
sonal labor is not peculiar to the farms of America. In that nation 
we find that men, women, and children migrate from cities to pick 
hops and to carry on other forms of seasonal labor, although the 
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amount of woman labor in tho fields had f^reatly decreased prior 
to the war. Irish workers cross the Channel to Lake part in the 
agncultuie of Scotland and England, some of the niigrarits being 
small landowners There is a certain amount of movement of 
workers fiom south to north with the procession of the seasons and 
progress of production Tlu', larger portion of farm labor, there, is 
employed throughout tho ycai, only the seasonal demands requir- 
ing surplus labor The situation in (Canada in this, as in many other 
agiicLiltural matters, is similar to (he one in lIk' Lhiited States ' 

The demand for seasonal agricultural laboi is pietty general 
throughout tlie United States ''riie rciilies to a queslioimaire sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture to 40,000 correspondents in- 
dicate that seasonal labor onteis into haiAestirig vhcat, corn, 
potatoes, hay, hops, sugar liec^ts, grapes, a[)plcs, oranges, peaches, 
primes, and cotton Extra labor is also required for cucumbers, 
cantaloupes, peas, string Ix'ans, tomatoes, strawberries, and ra'^ip- 
bcrrios Tins, doubtless, is not an absolutely complete list. There 
are some parts of the nation whore tho flow of s('asonal labor is 
conKspicuously large' at certain sc'iisons of the year One current 
begins wilili the harvesting of wlicat in Texas and Oklahoma and 
follows it as it proceeds north through lvansa^>, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, and ]\Iinnesota Another begins in the Southern Cali- 
fornia fruit belt and moves up tlu' coast witli tlic ripening of the 
fruit 111 the Soulli, the flow is from cities to country at cotton- 
picking time, the woikers lieing laigely negroes Th(j current in 
tile coin belt is also considerable but loss conspicuous 

Sources. — -There are various sources of seasonal labor* logging, 
ice, and construction camps, depressions in trades and localities 
which throiv employees out of ivork, casual workc'is among w'ornen, 
older men and children, students from college and other educa- 
tional institutions. Tho number of such workers furnished by 
logging camps is growing less as the forests aie used up. Probably 
the greatest single source of siqiplv is unemployment du(' to in- 
dustrial depressions At any time during the yc'ar industries in 
some part of the nation are likely to be closed or operated witli a 
reduced force, and frequently a general depression occurs when 
millions may bo out of work Thus the industries of cities are 
seen to be the greatest ultimate source of supply 

Tho studies made of the sources of casual farm laiior indicate 

1 Heath, P G , Buhsh Rural Life and Labor, King and Son, London 1911. 
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that much of the greater proportion is gained from the territory 
within 10 miles of the place of occupation. For the nation 10 
per cent comes from the same farm; fifty-one per cent from the 
vicinity of the same farm, 19 per cent from points not over 10 
miles away, and 20 per cent from points over 10 miles away. There 
IS a wide variation among the divisions in this: m the Pacific and 
Mountain divisions only 62 per cent are obtained from within 10 
miles distant; in the West North Central division it is 70 and in 
New England and the South Atlantic divisions it is about 90, 
while m the East South Central it runs as high as 95.^ The kind 
of agricultural processes engaged in, the density of population and 
size of farms, and the proximity to large centers of population are 
the chief causes for these variations in sources of casual labor 

Annual amount of work. — ^The information concerning the re- 
muneration of casual farm laborers is based on reports of laborers 
able to do an adult^s work. This would exclude child labor and 
that of many women. Were they included the average remunera- 
tion would be less than that stated here. The average number of 
days casual farm laborers perform in the United States per year 
is 42.5 For livestock it is 50 8, and for all grain and field crops it is 
41.07.^ This would be for work in certain types of agriculture only 
for the year 1926, a fairly normal agricultural year Considering 
the small number of days^ work such laborers perform, it is evident 
that in order to live they must have a great deal of additional work 
off farms or else be likely to be subjects of public relief some time 
during the year. 

Remuneration. — ^The range of wages reported for casual laborers 
for that year is from $1 to $11 per day for individuals, the average 
being $3 18. The variations in wages occur according to region and 
also according to the kind of work engaged in. Much to one^s 
surprise, it is found that a considerable part of the wages of casual 
laborers consist of perquisites For the whole country perquisites 
are 23.1 per cent of the total earnings By divisions this percentage 
IS New England 13.7, Middle Atlantic 20.2, East North Central 
21.6, West North Central 26.7, South Atlantic 21 4, East South 
Central 21.6, West South Central 24.3, Mountain 28.3, Pacific 19 4 

It is seen that perquisites are proportionately higher in the West 
North Central and Mountain divisions than elsewhere, the ex- 
treme Northeast and Pacific being low. These perquisites make up 

^ Folsom, op cit ^Op. cit., p, 37 
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a long list, board is the chief one, being furnished 74.1 of casual 
laborers. Lodging is provided for 61.7. There is a large list of food 
stuffs, besides there is much transportation, certain uses of animals 
and vehicles and so on Board alone constitutes 14.1 per cent of the 
total wage. ^ 

Causes. — There are numerous causes of seasonal farm labor 

1. The first general cause is found in farming itself . (a) It is next 
bo impossible for the family of a considerable farm to furnish suf- 
ficient labor during certain stages of production, such as harvesting, 
threshing, and gathering fruit Were the farm so small that this 
could be done much of the labor power of the family would be 
wasted during large portions of the years (b) Then certain social 
developments such as the growth of cities, the development of 
cheap methods of transportation, and the material growth of the 
nation have introduced changes in the prices of products in some 
localities and so put out of commission a system of agriculture in 
which the labor supply had been adjusted Thus in New England, 
dairying was profitable when hay was worth $6 and bran sold at 
from $8 to $10 a ton. But when hay rose to from $15 to $18 and 
bran to $32 a ton it was more profitable to sell hay than to feed it 
and sell dairy products. This created a seasonal demand for labor. 
On the other hand, in the Western and Central Western states, the 
relatively low price of grain and mill products and the rise in the 
price of dairy products has called for increased dairying. In certain 
sugar-beet districts, alfalfa can be raised with success So long as 
hay was cheap, it was more profitable to raise sugar beets; but with 
the development of the alfalfa meal business, since the meal could 
be sent to distant markets for much less than the hay, the price of 
alfalfa rose three- or fourfold, displacing sugar-beet production and 
creating a greater seasonal demand for labor, (c) When a new 
type of farming arises, it requires several years to adjust it to the 
environment. Many new problems have to be worked out; mean- 
while labor conditions are unselLled (d) Labor is often disturbed 
by the failure to seed properly over wide areas of umolhy and 
clover Such failure upsets the crop rotation of which those grasses 
are a part, requiring new adjustments (e) Coriam crops compote 
for labor with the result that at times a laboi einergeiicw ensues 
Thus the cultivation of corn, the haying of timothy and clover, and 
the harvesting of wheat may occur at the samii time. 

^ Folpom, op ciL 
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2. A second set of causes which produce seasonal agricultural 
labor IS found outside the farm, (a) The industrial depressions 
previously referred to are a source of seasonal labor, (b) Some non- 
agricultural industries, logging, for example, suspend operations 
each year during certain seasons, (c) Industries, such as canning, 
reduce their volume of production at certain seasons. In all of 
these occupations workers are thrown out of employment and have 
to seek means for a living elsewhere, some of them resorting to 
farm work. 

3. A third set of causes is found in the nature of some of the 
seasonal workers. Some of the migratory laborers who work on 
farms at times of pressure appear to have been born with the 
wanderlust. They seem to be constitutionally unsettled and have 
the mania for moving on. Probably the percentage of those born 
this way is small, but nevertheless the class exists. 

Character. — ^Much seasonal agricultural labor is regarded as 
unsatisfactory by the farmers who employ it. A consideration of 
its character reveals why this is likely to be the case and also why 
this element may be an undesirable one from the point of view of 
the community. The investigation made m California as to the 
character of seasonal labor gives a cross-section picture of that 
class of labor on the Pacific coast at the time, which was doubtless 
also true of such labor pretty generally. The data were secured by 
collecting the life story of one hundred typical migratory laborers. 
The more important results are here given. 

1 Nativity and citizenship. — Forty-two per cent were of foreign 
birth, 21 per cent naturalized, 65 per cent American citizens, 33 per 
cent aliens, 2 per cent unknown. The foreign born had been in the 
United States six years or more and all had become Americanized 
in language and customs. Eighty-six per cent had gone to Califor- 
nia from some other part of the United States, and 51 per cent had 
been in the state less than 6 years. 

2. Age and schooling — Seventy-nine per cent were under 40 
years of age and 55 per cent had left school under 15 years of age. 

3. Labor career. — Fifty-four per cent had been migrating and 
seasonal laborers less than 10 years; 20 per cent worked on the 
average less than 7 months a year, 62 per cent less than 10 months; 
76 per cent had always been common laborers, 24 per cent were 
skilled laborers who had fallen from or had been forced out of the 
trades they professed; 51 per cent depended on the haphazard and 
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untrustworthy private employment agency system for jobs; 70 
per cent professed to be floating workers with no prospect of a 
steady job All conformed to the American hobo type. 

4. Organization. — Thirty-five per cent had been members of 
labor umons, the others had never been organized, and knew 
nothing of labor orgamzations. 

5. Politico-economic beliefs. — Forty-two per cent had radical 
political and economic opinions, 16 per cent were conservative, 
25 per cent were indifferent, and the views of 17 per cent could not 
be obtained.^ 

Since this class of labor constitutes a considerable part of sea- 
sonal farm labor, it is evident that the presence of large bodies of 
such men is anything but a blessing to rural communities. Many of 
them are vicious, and their standards of life are low. Further, they 
are generally followed by professional gamblers, pickpockets, and 
thugs who prey on them and on the communities visited. The 
jails of the grain regions are often crowded with such undesirable 
citizens during harvesting and threshing times. 

A social product. — ^The seasonal laborer is severely condemned 
by the farmer for being what he is and for his inefficiency. As a 
labor force he is indeed of low quality and inefficient However, 
to be fair to the migratory worker and to develop a grasp of the 
situation sufficiently wide to make us capable of suggesting reme- 
dial measures, we should view this irregular class as a social 
product. We may forthwith dismiss the view that any but a very 
small percentage of these laborers are inherently mean, worthless, 
and migratory. A minor percentage evidently have the wanderlust, 
but the great majority wander to hunt jobs, and wander because 
the next job is always somewhere ahead. If we see these derelicts as 
social products, as the result of a long series of social maladjust- 
ments and breakdowns, we will be in a position to do justice to 
them The following statement made to the Industrial Relations 
Comi^ission by a deep student of the matter will help to an appre- 
ciation of this and will supplement what was said concerning indus- 
trial conditions as a general cause of seasonal labor, 

“All increasingly laige number of laborers go downward instead 
of upward Young men full of ambition and high hopes for the 
future, start tbeir life as workers, but meeting failure after failure 
in establishing themselves in some trade or calling, their ambitions 

^ Parker, C H , Imhistnal Relations Report. V 4932-6. 
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and hopes go to pieces, and they gradually sink into the ranks of 
migratory and casual workers. Continuing their existence in these 
ranks, they begin to lose self-respect and become ^hoboes.’ After- 
wards, acquiring certain negative habits, such as those of drmking 
and begging, and losing all self-control, self-respect, and desire for 
work, they become ^down-and-outs/ tramps, bums, vagabonds, 
gamblers, pickpockets, yeggmen, and other petty criminals — in 
short, public parasites, the number of whom seems to be growing 
faster than the general population The conditions of employ- 
ment and living are “such as to inevitably weaken their character 
and physique, to make them carriers of disease, and to create in 
them a habit of unsteadiness and migration.^^ The condition of 
their transportation is grave, millions of men annually stealing 
rides on the railways. “This method of transportation results in 
the demoralization and casualization of workers, in their conges- 
tion in industrial and railway centers, in waste of their time and 
energy, in frequent bodily injuries and numerous fatal accidents 
and homicides annually, while, at the same time, it serves but 
poorly the industrial demand for help. . . . When the workers 
return to the city, from labor camps, for instance, either to rest or 
to spend time between seasons, they not only meet the unhealthy 
and demoralizing influences of the cheap lodging-houses, saloons, 
houses of prostitution, and other similar establishments in the slums, 
but they fall easy prey to gamblers, small private bankers, and all 
sorts of parasites As a result, what earmngs they have left after de- 
duction of their living expenses at work-places rapidly disappear, no 
matter what their earnings may be.^^ ^ Add to this the treatment 
commonly accorded these men in farming communities such as 
“sleeping them^^ in stacks and barns and regarding them as social 
pariahs deserving of little or no consideration, and a complete picture 
of the evolution and life of the casual agricultural worker is afforded. 

When open work is over in the fall or early winter many of the 
casual workers go to the cities where they remain until late winter 
or early spring. With the opening of early seasonal work they 
migrate to the open spaces and the farms. In his study of “hobo- 
hemia,” Nels Anderson estimates that the Chicago hobohemia 
houses from forty to sixty thousand men of the migratory type each 
winter. Chicago is the largest center of casual workers. ^ There are 

^ Report of the Industrial Relations Committee, 1 . 101-3 

- The Hobo, University of Chicago Press, 1923, Chap. 1. 
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scores of other large cities and thousands of smaller cities and villages 
which harbor from a few to thousands each during winter months 

The farmer’s plaint. — Farmers frequently complain loudly about 
the inefficiency of farm hands. A good deal of agricultural labor 
IS inexperienced and no doubt quite unsatisfactory. The negro 
labor of the South is often irregular and shiftless. Wilcox says: 
“In a careful survey of the distribution and use of labor in North 
Carolina it was found that only 40 per cent of efficiency was ob- 
tained during the past cropping season among negro laborers. 
In Maryland a study of the work performed by farm laborers; 
including both family and hired labor, indicated that farmers and 
their hired help do only about 100 days’ work each year.” The 
larger portion of the regular employees on farms, however, are 
residents of the country itself and doubtless have average knowl- 
edge and experience in farming It is probable that the quality of 
hired help corresponds quite closely to the somewhat backward 
conditions for workers and the small social recognition offered 
labor in the community. 

The development of machine agricultural production and of 
dair3nng has made a demand for men skilled in the use of ma- 
chinery and in the care of stock, thus placing the less skilled work- 
ers at a disadvantage. Diversified farming leads in the same direc- 
tion. Heightened land values in rich land districts tend to prevent 
laborers from becoming landowners and to fix them as a distinct 
economic and social class in community life. 

The laborer’s plaint. — ^Agricultural laborers complain of hard 
conditions of work such as long hours, poor housing, and lack of 
social recognition. The opinion prevails that the farm day is 
excessively long. While the eight-hour day is becoming the ideal 
for city workers and is being adopted on farms in Italy, the de- 
mands of farming in the United States are such that there is little 
hope for the establishment of the eight-hour day there for all 
seasons of the year. But the work on the farm is so varied during 
the day that different parts of the body are alternately exercised 
and rested. Note the change involved in such a typical program 
as this one: chores before breakfubt, breakfast, working in the field 
vith team, warm dinner at home, a few chores, work with (earn, 
supper, chores. In the rush reason this may make a very long day 
and entail fatigue, but in the winter the hours of \vork are greatly 
reduced and there is much leisure time. 
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Backward conditions. — Some undesirable and unjust conditions 
of labor obtain in certain sections of the nation In the Southwest 
and perhaps elsewhere less notably, there has appeared what has 
been termed the factory system in agriculture. Huge estates are 
operated by managers and hired labor. The wages are often ex- 
ceptionally low. The larger estates embrace whole towns and 
counties and are a law unto themselves. They are dictators of the 
lives, liberties, and happiness of their employees because they con- 
trol the schools, churches, and local government as well as the 
chance and means of labor. Not seldom the workers are paid in 
coupons or scrip which must be traded out at the estate store, 
often under disadvantageous conditions. The millionaire landlords 
generally live m the East or Europe, thus sapping labor of its 
just dues and the local community of its income. There is also con- 
siderable negro peonage in the South. Although this obtains most 
largely in logging camps and industrial enterprises, it is thought that 
it sometimes occurs in large agricultural undertakings. The further 
fact that negro labor is leaving the country m large numbers for the 
cities, and especially for the North, probably indicates that the 
conditions of negro labor m the South are not always satisfactory. 

Housing and social status. — The housing and living conditions 
of hired labor are in general those of the employing farmers. In 
most sections of the Umted States where white labor is employed, 
the hired hand is taken into the home, where he sleeps and eats. 
This obtains where only one or two men are employed In many of 
the older sections, a man of family is employed, m which case a 
cottage, garden and perhaps a cow, driving horse, and certain food 
supplies are provided. In the South, where the negro is the larger 
source of farm labor, racial lines are observed and the blacks are 
separately housed and fed. No doubt there are many exceptional 
cases where hired men suffer under poor living conditions and 
harsh treatment; but it is safe to say that nowhere else has farm 
labor fared so well as in the United States 

Generally speaking, the social position of the hired hand has 
been that of the farmmg population in which he works. This 
statement is true especially of the North Central and Western 
sections, save in the case of non-white employees and of labor 
camps. This does not mean that farm laborers have the same 
influence in local affairs as do farm owners. In the country as in the 
cities, property ownership carries weight m community matters, 
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even to the extent that the larger the wealth the greater the iiihii- 
ence is likely to be The farm laborer cannot be expected to yield 
a^ much influence and gam the same recognition as owners and 
employers until society generally establishes the standard lhat 
men are equal socially in spite of iheir wealth status. 

Possibility of betterment. — In considering how seasonal farm 
labor condition? might bo improved, it will be necessary to remem- 
ber lhat the causes of this class of labor, as has been ‘^een, lie in the 
industrial system outside of farming, in (he character of the 
laborer=5 as products ot a .sysierii, in the nature of agriculture as 
now earned on, and to an insignificant extent in the congenital 
nature of laborers. Consequently, iho problem is wide society 
itself and we mih'^t look, therefore, for improvements in the situation 
in more ihaii one direction. A complete solution would consist in 
removing the causes of sco'^onal lalior and that should be the final 
aim of social effort. Meanwhile, palliatives and partial remedies 
must be resorted to. 

1. Were mdustiy of the non-agricultuial sort stabilized, there 
would not be the annual crop of unemployed out of which the 
larger number of seasonal laborers arc made. Stabilization would 
mean Ihe pi('\ention of general and local depression, and the 
operalion of all industries throughout the year. L will require 
much time and effort to lealize those mdu'^trial refonns, but society 
should work Toward them. 

2 The system of fanning could be changed m the direction of 
reducing the demands for seasonal laloor and of making home labor 
more nearly sufficient. A more diversified fanning will tend to 
accomplish both lesults. Thus, m the Norlh, the wunter feeding of 
beef cattle and sheep would make a more regular demand for both 
hired and home labor Dairying is not so effective for this purpose 
since it runs through the summer v\hen cropping occurs It is 
found lhat farms which have the greatest variety of products to 
sell are the most profitable. In addition they make a regular demand 
for labor. In the exceptional cases whore one-crop production rnusi 
ohlaiii because of some special condition, side industries may often be 
carried on It is to be observed that the removal of the demand for 
seasonal agricultural labor rests wulli farmers, and none, save them- 
selves, can lessen or remove the agricultural bid for casual workers 

3. The lot of migratory labor on farms could be improved by 
organization of the laborers. Not only is the period of farm work 
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short and irregular but the conditions surrounding the laborer are 
often harsh and dehumanizing. To be regarded as pariahs, to be 
without position or weight in society, to suffer bad housing 
conditions and to receive unfair treatment are sufficient reasons 
for organization The celebrated Wheatland affair in California 
aroused the thoughtful citizens of that state to the injustice done 
these people by employers and by society. 

Nevertheless, up to the present time, there has been no successful 
organization of this class of agricultural laborers. The American 
Federation of Labor made the attempt on the Pacific coast for 
several years but with little success. Where the workers are con- 
stantly moving from job to job as seasonal labor requires, it seems 
impossible to maintain organization. The Industrial Workers of 
the World have more nearly effected an organization among 
them. There is a widespread sentiment among the workers for 
organization, but as yet little has been accomplished. That this 
kind of farm labor can be organized effectively is seen in the fact 
that the Japanese laborers on the Pacific coast maintain a 
labor system and act as a group in determining hours, wages, 
and such conditions. They leave the unfair employer severely 
alone. 

4. The nation and the states have evident functions respecting 
seasonal labor If governmental agencies cannot prevent the oc- 
currence of such labor, they can improve its conditions and pro- 
vide supplementary work. The greatest obstacle this class of 
labor meets is connecting with a job Until recently floating 
laborers have had to depend exclusively upon private employment 
agencies to find employment. Frequently these agencies have 
exploited them unmercifully, taking their fees and sending them to 
distant places where no work was to be obtamed or where the 
agency patronized had already sent too many men. At the same 
time there would be an actual scarcity of workers m some localities. 
A function of the government is to establish public employment 
agencies where trustworthy information about employment may 
be obtained. Statistics indicate that free agencies place only about 
1 per cent, free and federal agencies about 9 per cent, and advertise- 
ments, friends, and acquaintances about 90 per cent of the working 
population.^ During the war the federal government established 
employment agencies throughout the nation as a means of con- 

1 Trueblood, V. C., in Chicago Herald and Examiner, Mar. 3, 1919. 
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serving labor. These should be continued and extended during 
times of peace as measures of justice to the men seeking work and 
the employer? needing workers. 

But the various units of the government should go further and 
furnish actual employment during periods of unemployment. The 
establishment of irrigation projects, drainage of swamiis, leforosta- 
tion, and the construction of national, state, and county highways 
are available and constructive undcrlakings Sociely as a wliolc is 
responsible for the production of the unemployed, and so long as it 
permits industrial conditions to occur which throw great numbers 
of individuals out of work, and maintains a system of agriculture 
which enforces long periods of idleness, it should see that those 
squeezed out of its industrial and agricultural producing systems 
arc not victimized and bioken. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What clas'-et. of agricultural labor are there‘s 

2. Are theie different faim labor systemh on other continents than this? 

3 (a) Diffcicntiate l)Ot\vccn the interest of the faiin employer and the 
agiicultuial lal^oior icspecting farm labor (b) That of Lhe nation and 
commuiiitv. 

4. (^an you foimulate a 'aocio-cconomic problem rogaidmg agiicultural laboi? 

5 (a) Discuss the conditions winch have pi (‘vented ciystalizing agricultural 
labor (U'l into a iigid social class (b) Which do you legaid as the more 
irnpoilant? 

6 IIow does labor as a commodity diffoi from the tvpical economic commod- 
ity’ 

7. Discuss the rights of agricultural labor to share in the benefits of civiliza- 
tion 

8 (a) What is the e\tcnt of agricultural labor in this country^ (b) The 
piopoition of homo and hired labor? (c) The licnd in such proportion? 

9 (a) Ilo\v does the propoition of male and female hired faun laborers com- 
pare’ (b) Homo w’oikcrs? 

10 (a) What facts indicate that thoie is a dispropoi tionatc share of agricul- 
tural labor contiibuted bv the vaiious racial and nationality groups? 
(b) Was the comparative contribution of ihe-c groups to home and hired 
labor similar? (c) Female hired labor ? 

11. (a) What IS known conoenung the marital condition of female farm 
laboreis? (b) Conceimng the age of farm laboi ein? 

12. What IS the character of legulai labor’ 

13 Discuss the remuneration received bv regular farm laborers 
14. (a) What is the tiend m iaim w’^ages? (b) How docs it compare with tliat 
in industrial \vagcs? 

15 Compare gams and losses in income of farm laboreis and farm operators. 
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16. Viewed from the side of farm operators, what could be done to improve 
regular farm labor conditions'? 

17 Viewed from the side of the farm laborer, what could be done to improve 
his situation? 

18. (a) What is seasonal labor? (b) Is it widespread in the world? 

19 What sections and crops of the U. S. commit us to seasonal labor? 

20 (a) What are the sources of seasonal labor in this country? (b) Are they 
remote or near the place of its use? 

21. What IS the average amount of time per year seasonal farm laborers are 
hired? 

22 (a) Do seasonal farm laborers receive both wages and perquisites? (b) How 
does the income for the various divisions compare? 

23. Discuss the causes of seasonal labor found in the farm 

24. Discuss the causes of seasonal farm labor found in non-agricultural industry. 

25 Is wanderlust a considerable cause of seasonal labor? 

26 What indicates that seasonal labor is a social product? 

27. What indications m the California study of seasonal labor to indicate it is a 
social product? 

28 What IS the farmer's complamt about seasonal labor? 

29 What IS the seasonal laborer's complamt about farm work? 

30. Discuss the conditions special and normal under which seasonal laborers 
work. 

31. What about their housmg and social condition m the commumty? 

32. What could be done to improve the lot of seasonal farm laborers relative to 

(a) non-agricuitural industry, (b) the farming system? 

33. What IS the difficulty in securing effective labor organization of seasonal 
farm laborers? 

34. (a) In what ways are such laborers exploited by employment agencies? 

(b) What could governments do to help find work for this class of people? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


KURAL NON-FARM AGGREGATIONS 

The student of rural society who concentrates attention on 
farming populations and seeks to determine the exact status of 
open-country communities finds the latter impossible. He is 
constantly made aware of the fact that information relating to 
rural” matters covers two quite different kinds of communities 
and neighborhoods, namely, those of farming people and those of 
villagers. The more he studies the situation, the more convinced 
he becomes that in many respects there are two rural sociologies, 
one for farming districts and one for villages But he is also forced 
to recognize that a close relationship and a complex of interpenetra- 
tions obtain between farmers and the inhabitants of villages 
This relationship and interpenetration in a somewhat different 
manner also exists between country and city Thus, he is driven 
to consider the whole situation and especially the relationships 
involved. 

For the purposes of our necessarily limited treatment, we will 
regard the country as made up exclusively of farmers and all the 
remaining populations of the nation as living in towns. Towns for 
our purposes, will include cities of 2,500 or more inhabitants each, 
smaller incorporated places, and all unincorporated aggregations 
of a non-agricultural character. Also, we may consider places of 
less than 2,600 as made up of villages, comprising populations of 
from 250 to 2,500 each, and of hamlets, places of less than 250 in- 
habitants. The justification for regarding all non-farming popula- 
tions as townspeople was noticed in Chapter VII, and will also 
appear in subsequent pages 

'ARTICULATIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF VILLAGES 

With scores of thousands of lullages distributed over our con- 
tinental expanse we would expect variation in the kinds which 
exisi Considonng also lhat they constitute a considerable part 
of our national social structure, it might be anticipated that they 
have functions peculiar to themselves in our national socio-economic 
life. We shall proceed to present these aspects of village existence. 

flGj 
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Historical aspect. — Village life has a historic background that 
IS as extensive, almost, as the life of the human race. If our 
sketch of the appearance of rural society which was made in 
Chapter II is correct, we find that village life began after the first 
stage of group life, the horde, had passed. It has been on the stage 
ever since then in some form and thus it appears as the most 
persistent and enduring of all social groups, with the possible 
exception of the family. During the course of this history, it has 
assumed various forms. It has changed in some particulars from 
age to age according to social development and from place to 
place, according to the type of socio-economic life. Within modern 
historic times, there have been agricultural communal villages, 
trade villages, manorial villages, castle villages, and so on. Our 
American villages are more like the trade villages than any of the 
other forms and are not direct descendants of agricultural 
communal villages, as are so many European agricultural 
villages. 

Our total national society is constituted of groups and sub- 
societies which are articulated with each other and are bound into 
unity chiefly by reason of an extended division of labor. In this 
national economy, each of the societies we know as cities, villages, 
and open country has its division of labor to perform It is now 
our business to analyze the situation relative to villages. 

Tendency to identify villagers and farmers. — Consider the rea- 
sons why villagers and farmers may be confused with each other. 
(1) Census usage has partially identified the two in the past. It 
has classed villages and farming populations together as rural. 
Not until quite recently has it differentiated them into rural farm 
and rural non-farm. (2) Popular widespread usage closely con- 
nects the two Popular articles, addresses, and general conversation 
take it for granted that the two populations have the same inter- 
ests and nature. Especially, inhabitants of large cities are likely 
to refer to villages and even small cities as country. (3) Villages 
are closely surrounded by farming populations. Because 'of this, 
it IS easy to overlook the clear-cut and fundamental divergences 
which may justify a distinct classification. (4) The existence of a 
rather wide and intimate give-and-take between farmers and 
villagers tends to identify the two groups. But close interchange 
and contact either in nature or society, as in the case of air and 
water or religion and mining do not imply identity. 
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Indications of difference from country, — There are corlam char- 
actovitiics, the possession of which differentiate villages from 
countr}^ populations. (1) The vast and preponderating portion 
of village inhabitants are not agriculturists in occnpaliou It 
would aiipear that somoNvhat less than 10 per (‘ent are engaged 
in agriciilturo in any way ^ Of course, agriculture is practically* 
the sole occupation of open-country districts. (2) There is wide 
dnergence in economic interesis and funt'tioris Since most 
lagors are not engaged m agncullure, their economic interests 
and functions are dilferent from or counter to those of farmers 
Farmers are jirodiicers of raw^ maiorials for markets Villagers 
are vendors of goods and services to farmers Farmers w^ant as 
much as they can get foi ihoir produce. Villagers want to give 
as little as possible lor the farm goods they buy and to get as 
much as thev can for what they sell to farmer’s. Thus, Ihey aie 
profit lakers, chiefly from farmers They belong to the ‘‘exploit- 
ing class, w’ho seek to make their living from farmers (3) The 
coiisciou«ness of kind of villagers is not wuth farmers Their oco- 
iiomicj interests di\ ergo fiom 1 hose of farmer^ and their aspirations 
and ambitions are not tow'ard the farm or farming peoples and 
activities (4) The occupational structure of villages is widely 
different Ironi that of farming districts In llie larger villages, 
not; only VLiciy there be numc'rous maiiufact uniig industries but 
also various professions and service activities Thus, technolog- 
ically, village's are very much more complex than country com- 
munities (o) In certain respects the populations of villages are 
more like cities than thev are like the (*ountry Thus, they are 
more like cities in the lower proportion ot illiterates, the low'er 
ratio of niak'.s to females, and the smalUa percentage of ciliildren 
111 the population. 

Village functions relative to farmers. — The fundamental func- 
tion and excuse for existence of the agricultural villages of the 
United States lies in the services they render the surrounding and 
near-by agriculturists This does not hold true, of course, of oilu'r 
(ilasses of villages, such as fishing, mining, etc; Agricultuial xd- 
lages came into existence only wdien the frontiers had developed 
sufficient farmers to demand and support them Our studies 
show'’ That they'’ cease to exist whenever and as fast as agricultural 
populations cease to patronize and support them. 

^ Cf Fry, C L , Ammcan V'lllagcs, p 77 
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The functions villages perform for farming populations are set 
forth in dozens of monographs reporting field investigations of 
farming trade centers. Let us list some of the important services 
they render farmers. (1) They arose primarily as trade centers 
and have continued to so act in a major way. This is their big 
business and when farmers do their mam business in cities, agri- 
cultural villages become stationary and then decline The way 
the farmer trade is distributed between villages and cities receives 
attention in Chapter XXIX (2) Villages of considerable size are 
worth-while consumers for the perishable commodities produced 
by farmers, such as poultry, eggs, cream, butter, vegetables, and 
fruits. The price paid delivering farmers is usually the local 
store retail price, so that they receive the middleman profit. 
(3) They are servicing stations in various needed ways. Black- 
smithing, wagon repairing, carpentering, barbermg, hair dressing, 
tailoring, shoe repairing, furniture repairing, auto repairing and 
servicing, restaurantmg, are only some of the more conspicuous 
ways villages cater to the needs of agriculturists. Auto servicing 
in all its varieties has come to be the chief business of many small 
villages. (4) Various cultural and recreational agencies of villages 
are at the disposal of and more or less patronized by farmers. The 
movies are the conspicuous mode of entertainment, although danc- 
ing should receive mention. Our chapter on the church indicates 
that something like a fourth or a third of village church membership 
derives in the country. The school m many villages represents 
consolidation of farming and village areas and so is heavily pa- 
tronized by farmer children. Because of the difficulty of providing 
high school training in the little one-room rural schools, ambitious 
farm children are increasingly receiving their secondary school 
education in near-by villages. The equalization funds of certain 
states are placing a premium on this by removing the tuition 
burden from agricultural attendance. (5) The larger villages, 
especially if they are county seats, offer various professional 
services. Doctors, dentists, oculists, and opticians, and other 
specialists in the health field, and lawyers may be present. We 
have seen that the tendency is for medical men to move away from 
smaller to larger centers. About the only law business is at the 
county seat and lawyers are more apt to be located there. 

Relation of villages to cities. — In the relationship between 
villages and cities, there are some well-marked similarities and 
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differences. Wo may view villages as ttie extension outward of 
cities, or cities as the extension upward of villages Probablj^ it is 
more correct to consider villages as the outposts of metropolitan 
centers. 

1. Villages and cities are alike in that both are economically 
dependent upon fanning populations for food and other raw 
materials nec(\s‘5aiy to life By no other way, as yet, could they 
possibly seeme them They are likewise similar] v de})endenL upon 
fanners for trade ]3iirposes They both purchase products from 
1 hem and sell manufactured good^ and sei’viees to tliem They are 
alike m being molivatod by })rofit taking, by giving as little as 
pos&iblo and taking as much as po^isible But in one respect, this 
dependence is unlike A given village i^ absolutely dependent 
upon adjacent farmers for trade and a In'elihood Remove the 
farmers or vsnbstitute other trade jilaces and the village goes out of 
business A great city is not dependent upon a particular farming 
locality’ Its hinterland is wide and it may select b(^tween lo(*alities, 
even ignoring some But a ciiy must be large m order to be able 
to be in 1 1ns position 

2 The consciousness of kind among vihagei’s (iorresiionds with 
that of mhaliitants of cities X’lllagcrs classify them&elves vith 
city people ratluT than with farmer^ Their ambition is to be 
like urbanites Plence they ape them in all respc'cas. Their aspira- 
tions are toward citv life Their hopes arc directed toward going 
to the city to live They arc under the gioup psychology of met- 
ropolitan ciij’- leaders, and they are raarupulated according to the 
corivemonce of the latter. Their modes of living and of dressing, 
of amusing themselves and enTertaining friends arc fashioned 
after city patterns For all praclieal purpose^, most villagers arc 
as inucli 111 ban in spirit and intent fis if they lived in the midst 
of larger aggregations 

3 The function villaget. perform relative to cities ns to serve as 
their Qutposis Economically they act as collectors of small 
quantities of goods fiom farmers for shipxiiiig to cities and as 
retailing agencies for ^yholesalo and manufacturing enteiprises of 
large centers. Banking and financing go along with these and 
village banks are only branch banks, in reality, of the great banks 
of metropolitan centers. 

4 Nevertheless, villages differ fioin cities in certain respects. 
They are less extreme as expressions of tenanej'’, illiteracy, the 
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presence of the foreign born, and the proportion of rented homes. 
They have more children per family and their divorce rate rs 
pretty certainly lower than that of urban districts (Cf. Chap- 
ter XX for divorce rates.) Likewise it is quite probable that their 
marriage rates are higher than m cities. The extremes of wealth 
are much less pronounced than in the metropolis and class dis- 
tinctions have not become the established order, as a general 
thing. Technologically, the small place is as much more simple 
than the city as it is more complex than the country neighborhood. 

NUMBER AND KINDS 

Number. — For general descriptive purposes, villages are classed 
as incorporated and unincorporated. The former class varies from 
state to state in the minimum number of inhabitants required by 
law for incorporation, the range being from a few hundred to a 
thousand or more. The number of incorporated villages varies 
from decade to decade. In 1890 there were 6,490 such villages, 
8,930 m 1900, 11,832 in 1910, 12,857 in 1920, and 13,433 in 1930. 
The rate of increases has been rather stable, with a slight downward 
tendency. The per cent of increase in number between 1900 and 
1910 was 13.8; during the next decade it was 13.3, the next 10.8, 
and the last 10 5. We suppose the number will increase during 
future decades until the number dying and disappearing overtakes 
and exceeds the new ones being established. 

The number of unincorporated places in the United States is 
not exactly known. The estimates vary from 25,000 to nearly 
40,000, the differences being largely due to differences in what is 
included, whether aggregations of less than 50 or only 50 or more 
inhabitants. If one remembers that there are over 3,000 counties 
and that they must average a considerable number of villages 
and population clusters each, it will not seem exaggerated to 
think that all our aggregations of population, hamlets, villages, 
and cities number over 50,000. 

Frequency. — ^The way villages are distributed in space has a 
bearing on the efficiency with which they execute their socio- 
economic functions, other things being equal. The other things 
are, of course, not equal. Were topography, climate, density of 
population and so forth the same throughout the nation, we would 
expect that an equa-distant spatial distribution would be the best. 
But since things are unequal, some other plan is doubtless better. 
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TABLE 48 

Number and Distribution of Villages in the United States, 1920 


Division 

Number op Places 

Ratio of 
(1) to (2) 

Average 
Distance 
BETWEEN Places 

Per Cent 
i OF Divi- 
sion POPU- 

1 LATION 

Incor- 

porated, 

1920 

Census 

Rand, 

McNally 

1 

Incor- 

porated, 

1920 

Census 

Rand, 

McNally 

Incorpo- 
rated, 1920 
Census 

■ 

(L) 1 

I (2) i 

'”"(37” 

(-1) 1 

(3) 1 

, (6) 

United Stales 

12, R-)? 

J 8,381 

1 70 1 

15 3 1 

1 12.8 1 

19 

Now England 

94 : 

, 1,132 

i ' 

26 7 

76 

1 13 5 

Middle Adantic 

‘ 1,171 1 

1 3,027 

1 39 1 

9 3 

5 6 

1 16 5 

East Noith Ceniial | 

2,744 i 

1 3,504 

78 1 

1 9.5 

8 1 

16 o 

WesI North (^('niial | 

1 3,600 1 

1 2,989 

121 1 

12 

13 2 

1 21 2 

South Atlantic j 

1 1,801 1 

1 2,357 

77 1 

12 5 


1 23 3 

Ea^t South Conn al | 

1 1,077 1 

1 1,380 

79 1 

12 9 ' 

It 4 1 

' 19 4 

West South Cent ml | 

1 ^-11 : 

1 2,001 

1 

ISO ^ 

H6 

20 1 

Mounl.'iin 1 

604 1 

I 979 , 

1 69 

30 

29 7 

29 

Pacific 

! 191 1 

1 952 

1 52 

2() 3 

1 18 5 

199 


Ariention points in Table 48. 

L There is a ^Mdc \ariatioii iti the mode of spatial distribution among 
the divisions, the number of incorporated village^ ranging from 04 in New 
England to 3,600 in Wotit North Central But the number in New England 
does not rei3ie=5ent the actual situation tiiere, »incc very ^e^\ places are 
incorporated Village and towri'-hip populations arc merged 

2 The average dntance between inoorpoiatcd places vanes from 9.3 
inile^ m Middle iVtlantic to 36 m Mountain division It ib to be remem- 
bered that the latter dui'^ion laigelv coiiai.-t^ of high and extensne moun- 
tain range's and extensive desert and semi-arid aieas The Rand, AfcNally 
hftt gives somewhat greater Ircqucncy. 

3 The per cent of the division population living in villages is given 
in column (> Excluding New England, the range la from 16 2 in Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central to 29 iii Afountam The high pcicentage 
in the latter is doubtless due to the frequency of mining villages and 
extent of mining interests 

4 All these lacts thro-w light on the village situation but do not specifi- 
cally tell us whetlior there are too many or too few villages and whether 
village functions aie adequately periormod We should associate with 
these facts those pertaining to deu'^ity of inhabitants and families in 
agricultural legion^ w'hieli are given elsewdiere in this volume (Ct 
Chapter XX ) 

5. Wc arc unable to explain the discrepancy in the number of places 
given in columns 1 and 2 for West North Central division It would 
seem the Rand, AIcNally figure should be larger. Our computations have 
been checked and seem to be correct. 
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Just what sort of distribution there should be probably could not 
be determined. The actual distribution is the product of chance and 
the struggle for survival It is worth considermg the actual mode of 
distribution. This is set forth m Table 48, page 571 This table uses 
the Census figures of 1920 because those of C. L. Fry which are 
used for comparative purposes are of that date His figures are from 
counts he made of incorporated and unincorporated places found in 
the Rand, McNally Atla^^ as reported in his American Villages. 

Classes. — ^The socio-economic functions of our villages are more 
or less accurately suggested by their class names: agricultural, 
fishing, highway, lumbering, mining, resort, satellite, or suburban. 
The activities of the inhabitants of the first and the last are not 
duly revealed by their names. Only a small per cent of the in- 
habitants of agricultural villages carry on agriculture. The inter- 
ests and activities of the bread-winners of satellite places are 
centered in the neighboring cities largely and are cosmopolitan 
in nature The class name does not describe the activities and 
interests of a considerable portion of inhabitants of fishing, lumber- 
ing, mining, and tourist villages. Mercantile, mechanic, transpor- 
tation, servicing, educational, and other elements are present and 
serve and cater to the population representing the nominal activity. 

Something of the geographical distribution of the classes of 
places is denoted in their names. This is pretty clear in the case 
of fishing, lumbering, mining, agriculture, and to a less extent is 
it true of resort and highway aggregations. We must know, of 
course, where our agricultural, lumbering, mining, and fishing 
areas are before the names tell us much about location. Of all 
the classes, the agricultural is by far the most numerous. Probably 
three-fourths of all villages are of that denomination They are 
also the most widely distributed, since there are practically no 
districts where agriculture in some form does not exist. 

GROWTH OF VILLAGE POPULATION 

In the next chapter we are to notice the decline of village popula- 
tions. In treating growth, interest centers chiefly in the increase 
of village population as a whole and to less extent in that of sec- 
tions and per cents of such places, while in considering decline 
we shall be more concerned with the number, distribution, and 
percentages of places and less with the amount and per cent of 
population lost. 
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Increase in nation. — ^The village population of the United States 
IS classed as rural by the Census. As distinct from rural and from 
rural farm population, we can trace it in the Census reports no 
further back than 1910. At that time it was estimated at 17,729,186 
and was 19.3 per cent of the national and 35.6 per cent of the 
rural population. By 1920 it had increased to 20,047,000, an in- 
crease of 15.6 per cent. It was then 19 4 per cent of the national 
and about 40 per cent of the rural inhabitants. In 1930, there were 
23,663,000 villagers, an increase of 17 6 per cent in 10 years. This 
population was 19.2 per cent of the national and 44 per cent of 
the rural. It is seen that this population element has held its 
ratio in the national and greatly increased its ratio in the rural 
population. 

The incorporated village population is much less numerous 
than the unincorporated This element numbered 8,969,000 in 
1920 and 9,183,000 m 1930, a gam of 214,000, or 2 4 per cent. 
For that decade it was almost stationary The unincorporated 
inhabitants increased from 11,078,000 iii 1920 to 14,480,000 in 
1930, a gain of 3,402,000, or 30 7 per cent. This was the greatest 
gain made by any general section of the national population, the 
urban gam for that decade standing at 27 and the total non-farm 
at 21 6 per cent C!!ompar(', with thi‘^ a ruial gain of 4 7 per ceni 
during the last Census decade and a decrease of 3 8 per ccnit in 
the rural farm population 

Divisional increase. — In considering the increase of village popu- 
lalioiib by divisions, wo will mak(' u?^c of the lolal iiuraber of village 
inhabitants. Audio give added mc^aning w(' w ill sol off the divivSion 
gains agaimt gams and losses of the rural farm population, ^rhia 
will be accoinphshod by mean.^ of Figure 37 

Increase in minority of places. - W'e may test (he growth of 
village poiDiilation by lining moorporatod places as a .>ample It 
1 *^ romombered that sampling i.- a umv('rsally ii^od and authorita- 
tive device to get a picture of a Liiu\orso of fact?* when it is im- 
possible to examinn all of them Ordinaiily a sample of a few 
hundred cases is regarded as sufficient to repie'^cnt the whole' 
unuerse m quo'-tion. In this case, our sample represents about 
13 thousand for the last decade, some 30 to 35 per cent of all 
villages, a sample' so large that ifs authoiitativenebs cannot be 
questioned. Of this number, not mure than a third made any 
fcubstantial gioivth. There was also a considerable percentage of 
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stationary places, that is, those which gained so few inhabitants 
as to give a static appearance. The particular in which this does 
not fit all the unincorporated populations will appear when we 
discuss reasons why that class has grown more rapidly than the 
incorporated. 



Ktiral Farm Population 
Rural Incorporated 
mi Rural Unincorporated 

Fig. 37. — Per cent of increase of village and rural farm population for the 
decade ending 1930. (Estimates based on data from (7. S Census^ 1930, 
Vol n, Chap I.) 

Attention points m Figure 37. 

1. The rural farm population decreased from about 2 to 10 per cent 
in all divisions except Pacific, where there was an increase of nearly 
12 per cent. 

2 Unincorporated populations increased their number in the nation 
at large and m all divisions, the range in the latter ranging from 12 to 
nearly 69 per cent. 

3. The percentages of gain or loss among incorporated villages were 
small, the range of gains being from almost nothing to 9 per cent. 
The loss in the West North Central division was 1 4 per cent and in 
the Pacific 5 9. 
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Increase of unincorporated population. — Vccordm^ (o our recent 
figuie, Figure 37, wo have found that the unineorporaLod non- 
fai’in aggiegations, including uniiKjorporalcd places, made an 
excepi Lonally hoa\y increase between 1020 and 1930, that for 
the nation being o\’er 30 per cent and that foi some of the division^ 
uuiging from 30 to nearly 70 per cent, ^^heleas the incoiporated 
viliag(\'' iiK‘rea-5ed only 2.1 per cent. In {.hi', re.-^poct (.ho iiumcor- 
poraled non-farm populatioiib seem to stand in a peculiai position 
\\hor\ (‘omi'jaied with the incorporated Wc bhall coiLsidei some 
of the causes opc'rating to explain this phenomenon 

1 All exarmnaiioii of (lie situation lead^ to the conclusion that 
by far the largcn* ]Dart of thib laige increase is due to bhifling and 
selllemeul of people in the Mcimty of laige urban ccntcis A 
study made in New York ^late by A Anderson discovers that 
unmoor porated populations m that state decreased about 8 p('r 
cent between 1890 and 1900, gained 1.7 per cent during the next 
decade, increased 0 7 per cent in the next 10 yeais, and almost 
50 j)er eenr (49 6) duimg the decade ending 1930. Thus there was 
a tieincndous expansion of this clas^: of ]X)puIaLion during the 
last dc'cade In mo‘-t of the ruial counties of that state there was 
a decline in population, whereas there vas a great expansion m 
the rural population of urban eountic^. An examide of this is 
seen in the of the four New York state subuiban counties 
These gamed 17 per cent in the decade ending 1910, 10 per cent 
in that ending 1920, and 61 per cent in the 10 yeais ending 1930 
The rural non-faim and unineoipoiated village populatioiib of 
thobo counties increabcd about 70 per cent during the last Censius 
decade In contiast, ruial faim inhabitants decreased 7 per cent, 
thobC in villages of 2,500 or le^s incK'asod 57 per cent ''the popula- 
tion of cities of from 2,500 to 10,000 gamed 34.5 per cent and 
urban inhabitant^! generally increased 107 per cent ' Ti is likely 
that what is occurring m Netv York state is taking place likewise 
in other hea\ily urbanized and incn'asuigly urbanized blatos 

The growth of the lural population surrounding large urban 
aggregations is partly due to w’hat is termed acre-lot coiomo^ 
The^e colonies refer to homos and small plots of land owned by 
city workers m unincorpoiatcd teintory. These acre-lot places 
are too small to be classed as farm'^ by the agricultural Census 
and since they are rural and out^^ide incorporated territory, they 

^ PopulatLon Trends uiXcw York State, 1900-‘1(), 1932 37, 10 tind 11 
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have to be placed with unincorporated populations. Part-time 
farming on large and small plots had multiplied prior to the 
depression and since that time has undoubtedly increased enor- 
mously as our figures elsewhere indicate ^ 

There is another indication that increase of the population of 
unincorporated places is determined to a great extent by the 
growth of urban population. At the last censuses, three divisions, 
the Middle Atlantic, the East North Central, and the South 
Atlantic contained nearly three-fourths of our urban inhabitants 
and 56 per cent of the unincorporated population. Durmg the 
preceding decade, 64 per cent of all urban increase and 54 per cent 
of the increase of unincorporated populations took place in those 
divisions. That is, heavy increase of unincorporated population 
was associated with a great expansion in the urban population. 

It is doubtless true that this fact of rapid gravitation of popu- 
lations into the vicinities of great urban centers has been made 
possible and greatly accelerated by the development of our inter- 
urban highway system and multiplication of automotive trans- 
portation. 

2 All over the nation and associated with highway develop- 
ment and distributed along great arterial highways, there has 
been a multiplication of service stations and recreation centers. 
At these places have appeared garages, filling stations, cottages 
for tourists, dance halls, cafes, roadhouses, and the like. To carry 
on the service required at these places demands a considerable 
body of persons in continuous residence. 

3. The rapid multiplication of villages in certain highly favored 
scenic and climatic regions as shown by Census figures and wide 
observation of the situation in such districts leads to the conclusion 
that there has been a rapid expansion of health recreation and 
tourist places. Again, this is associated with the construction of 
good highways and the advent of auto traffic. We find this phe- 
nomenon occurring on the shores of streams, along streams, in the 
gulches of mountain ranges, on the seacoast, in the midst of deserts, 
and wherever human mortals demand health and pleasure resorts. 

4. Wherever new farming districts open, near-by villages ap- 
pear as service stations for the agncultunsts. These villages are 

^ Whelp ton, P. K., “Trends in Population Increase and Distribution during 
1920-’30,” Artier. Journ Sociol , Vol. 36 865-79, “Increase m Farm Populations 
during 1932,” Monthly Labor Renew, Vol. 35’ 1304-5. 
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at first at least \iiiiiu'orp(3rat('d Thou* appearance is largely cen- 
lered in the Tvlountain and Pacific coast states at the present time 
and the number of new appearances is not great 
5. Sometimes a change in the classification of villages, such as 
raising the minimum iiimiboi of inhabitants for incorporation, 
may lead to an incicase of the number of unincorporated places 
and so an expansion of unincorporated iiopulation. Lowering the 
minimum would act m the ro,vcrse manner This may explain 
the loss of unincorporated population in New Jersey during the 
last decade, and wliy the increase of unincorporated populations 
in the Aliddle Atlantic division was not greater. 

6 ThroughouT the United States there someLimes takes place 
what we might term de-nicorporation, or taking places out of the 
class of unincorporated populations Sometimes villages feel so 
poor that they resort to this practice. 

For qucstionb and Ief('^once^, -^ee close of Chapter XXVTII. 



CHAPTER XXVin 


RURAL NON-FARM AGGREGATIONS (Continued) 

DECLINE AMONG VILLAGES 

The concept and method. — There are few, if any, fields of 
phenomena in which decadence and decline do not occur, and 
consequently we would expect to find a loss of population taking 
place among American villages. In this part of our study we 
center attention on the number and per cent of villages which 
lose inhabitants for given periods rather than on decline in the 
total number of inhabitants. Here we find a situation where 
there is growth in the number of village inhabitants in the nation 
and most states and at the same time a loss of population among 
a large proportion of villages. It is important to differentiate the 
two situations. 

We have studied this situation intensively for the period of four 
Censuses. Each Census contains an alphabetical list of all in- 
corporated populations in its statistics for each state Places were 
not classified as to size at all by the Censuses until very recently. 
Consequently the study called for counting and classification of 
places, counting and tabulating places losing during each class 
by class size, tabulating and summation by divisions and nation, 
estimating percentages, and the like. The work has all been done 
^^by hand,^^ without tabulating machines and involves the use 
of an exceptional amount of time and care Necessarily the results 
can only be approximate, but the probable error is well under 
5 per cent 

Villages under 2,600 . — We have summated our figures for all 
classes of places under 2,500 for the nation and for all divisions 
except New England during 40 years. New England is excluded 
from all our figures because village populations are so merged 
with townsMp populations generally there that it is impos- 
sible to get a clear-cut view of the incorporated village situation. 
Table 49 presents this data. 

Class of place and probability of decline. — Our figures show that 
there is a direct relation between size of aggregation and the prob- 

578 
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TABLE 49 


Per Cevt of IxcoiiroKMXD Plvces under 2,o 00 Lo>.ixa PoPUL-vriox 
DuniNc THE Dec VDE Fa’dixg at Specifud D\te 



1 iQ-io 

1920 

1 1910 

i 1900 

Uni led Slides 

! ^3 4 

36 7 

1 210 

210 

Middle Atlantic 

1 26 0 ! 

1 39 2 

1 26 6 

33 0 

Fast Noith O'lifial 

1 6 ! 

; 46 0 

. 42 S 

25 3 

We'=t Noith Cential 

! 53 1 , 

1 28 3 

1 28 1 

20 8 

Soulli Atlantic 

1 31 8 j 

27 3 

1 2i 7 

31 6 

Ea-f. SoLirli Con toil 

1 33 2 

310 

30 I 

2f)7 

West South Cenlial 

1 41 5 

29 3 

20 8 

13 9 

Mountain 

1 50 0 

31 2 

18 1 

29 0 

Pacific 

: 42 3 

32 5 1 

' IJ 6 

22 8 


Attention points in Table 49. 

1 There is a latlicr steady increase in the percentage of placCvS losing 
inhabitants iii the nation at large during the four Cen=ius decade-., an 
niciea^e fioin 24 to 48 per cent of all sucli 2^1‘^ces This an increase of 
SO per cent m the proportion ol declining places in that time 

2 Tlieic has been a i at her consistent nicrea'^c in per cent of declining 
villages in the various divisions during the last three decades, the trcncl 
duiuig the fnst decade being less conspicuous Three diMsions reveised 
the trend during the la&t decade. 

3 8'lic range of variation m i)or cent of places declining among the 
divisions Is considerable for each decade For the last one it was from 
26 in Aliddle Atlantic to 53 in West North Ccntial 

ability of clceline in poiJiilation The bitiiation is represented by 
Table 50, page 580, and Figure 38, page 580 

Tliose of iiopulation are good for forty j’cars Whether 

thev will obtain dining a longer period remains to be seen Only 
futuiti Census facts can inform us. 

Criticism considered. — Since the appearance of iriy study in the 
First Edition of this work, the investigators of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and experts employed by the Census 
have made extensive investigation in the field of villages Some 
of tlien^ results might seem to cast doubt on the conclusions reached 
in my studies. Consequently, the situation deserves some atten- 
tion The work of Hr Fry and his colleagues of the Institute has 
appeared to indicate that the statement that our villages aie de- 
fining m population is an unfounded opinion ^ Further, the 
import and spirit of their publications give the impression that 
villages arc growing rapidly and universally. It would appear 

1 Cf Fry, C L , Amuntan Villages, p 38, Lit Digest, Oct 0, 1920 27 
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Fig. 38 . — Tev cent of incorporated places in the United States, exclusive of 
New England, losing population for each decade during the period 1890-1930, 
by class of place. 


TABLE 50 

Number op Incorporated Places Counted at the Beginning and 
Per Cent op Such Places Losing at End op Each Decade from 

1890 TO 1930 


Class 

Number Counted 

1 Per Cent Losing 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Under 500 

6,092 

5,602 

4,073 

2,757 

48 5 

40 3 : 

32 8 

25 2 

600- 1,000 

3,427 

3,192 

2,436 

1,908 

441 

46.6 

31.9 

31 5 

1,000- 2,500 

2,963 

2,786 

2,114 

1,634 

34 3 

27 6 

27 8 

17.8 

2,500- 5,000 

1,320 

1,001 

914 

437 

18 6 

24.2 

19.9 

16.6 

5,000-10,000 

721 

445 

417 

290 

16.4 

16.4 

15.8, 

12.4 

10,000-25,000 

i 459 

361 

260 

209 

118 

11.6 

7.3 

42 

25,000 and over 

1 287 

224 

144 

117 

42 

2.2 

21 

43 


Attention points in Table 50 and Figure 38. 

1. The data establish in a peculiarly striking manner the fact that the 
probability that a place will decline at any given time is proportioned to 
its size. For the forty-year period studied, there is a clear law to the 
effect that the probability of loss is in inverse proportion to the amount 
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of yjopiilatioii Tn looking at the figure, this stares one in the lace 
with almost geonieliicai Drcci&ion, for the baib lengthen with a good 
deal of rcgulaiitv in a'^condiiig horn the laige to smaller and smaller 
place^i 

2 Our figures also demonstrate in quite as effective a manner the close 
connection belvecii time and percentage of declining aggregations There 
IS considerable legulariiy with which the poiceiitage« of decline for the 
dillercnt classes ol ]:)lace^ inciea'-c decade b^ decade rroiu 1890 to 1930. 
This stiikingly a])]iears m the figure, ospctiallv iii all classes of places 
under 2,500. Ft is nreseiit but -with less regularity among the larger places 
Oiii forty-\eai law proclaims itself 'Phe probability that a village will 
lose population mcreases directly with time 

that they have .stressed the growth iii such manner as to veil the 
fact that there is a widespread and inercasmg tcnclency, on the 
part of a gi owing pioportion ot villages, toward decay Let us 
consider the points leading to this conclusion 

Ihrst, the present study is of sample villages, just as theirs is. 
Most of our statistical resulis are gained by the use of samples 
It IS also tlie met hod of science e\ erv\vlierc No science pretends 
to study all ihe phenomena m us field A few’ score or hundreds, 
or even thoasands, out of millions or billion^, art' eoiivSiderod suf- 
ficient to esiablish tlie nauire and Trend of the phcuomoua The 
present study has made use of an exceptionally large proportion 
of the plieiiouiena of villages It embrace's a fourth or fifth of 
the entire number of villages. It is, therefore, unusually ivell 
grounded. 

Second, iFr. Fry has made the chief statistical study of villages 
for the Institute The scope of his study and of this one is dif- 
ferent Tie concerned himself with tvhat he calls ‘‘agricultural 
villages,'^ that is, those wdnch are trade and service centers for 
fanners. 1'he present study concerns villages m general. The 
results, then, might well be different 

Third, the results of the .study of 'Mr Fry not only do not dis- 
prove tliose obtained in our study, but actually corroborate them. 
The only portion of Dr Fry's work w'hich could bo compared 
with mine bccaufee of difference in scope and content is his statis- 
tical treatment of iiioorporalcd villages. This is found m his table 
which dea.ls 'with the proportion of mciorporaled places of less 
than 2,500 wdnch gamed, lost, or remained “stationary” in popu- 
lation between 1900 and 1920 According to Dr. Fry's findings, 
10 per cent of all incorporated places lost over 20 per cent in popu- 
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lation between 1900 and 1920, while another large portion (42 7 
per cent) were “ stationary, that is, did not gam more than 
20 per cent or did not lose less than 20 per cent during the 20 years 
We might reasonably suppose that half of this 42 7 per cent, or 
21.3 per cent lost population. By adding this to the 10 per cent 
that lost over 20 per cent, we secure a total of over 31 per cent of 
all places which lost population 

My own figures indicate that 24 per cent of all incorporated 
places of the class under discussion lost population between 1900 
and 1910, and that 36.7 per cent lost population during the next 
decade. Thus it is seen that these figures are very much in accord 
with Dr Fry^s findings. But they could not be completely har- 
monious for two reasons. He made his comparison on a twenty- 
year basis while I made mine for two ten-year periods within 
the same 20 years This means that he followed his 1900 list of 
places through to 1920 to discover gains and losses, while I followed 
the 1900 places through to 1910, and then traced the 1910 places, 
partly the same as the 1900 list and partly different, to discover those 
declining for each of the two decades. Mr. Fry would get a smaller 
percentage than I, for there are comparatively fewer places which 
lose during a twenty-year period than during a ten-year period. 
Consequently my estimate is the more conservative of the two, 
since, as it is, the percentages are about equal. When, therefore, we 
also take into account the large percentage of stationary villages, 
there is ample justification for speaking of declining villages. 

Regional variations, — In a recent section it was observed that 
there is considerable variability among the several divisions of the 
nation in percentages of decline of villages under 2,500 inhabitants 
We will now proceed a little further with that idea. The accom- 
panying table. Table 51, and figure, Figure 39, set forth the essen- 
tial facts. The table repeats the percentages of declining villages 
under 2,500 for the divisions. It also presents the figures for the 
most extreme states, those of least and greatest decline, The 
states of low percentages of declining villages for the decade ending 
1930 are in the East, Southeast, and Southwest. Only two of the 
high percentage states are east of the Mississippi river, the others 
being distributed widely over the West Central and Northwest 
portions of the nation. In these states, from 50 to 64 per cent of 
all places of this class declined in population in the ten years. 
This would appear to be a momentous event. 
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The cartogram, Figure 39, pictures how percentages of declining 
villages are distributed among the states We are led to realize 
that decline m any proportion may occur anywhere. Declining 
villages are a universal phenomenon in the United States. There 
is no region which is exempt It is national in scope and has been 
from the first decade of this study, as the write^^s data not pre- 
sented here show. Table 51 shows that the greatest probability of 
decline is in the west-Mississippi river area, largely. 


TABLE 51 


Percbntagbs of Incorporated Places of Less than 2,500 Inhabitants 
Losing Population during the Decade Ending 1930, by Divisions, 
Excluding New England, and by Most Extreme States 


Divisions 

Per Cent 

Extreme States 

Highest 

i Pel Cent 

Lowest 

Per Cent 

United States 

43 

Nevada 

64 

New Jersey 

8 

Middle Atlantic 

26 

Utah 

63 

New Mexico 

15 

East North Central 

42 

Missouri 

61 

California 

17 

West North Central 

53 

Idaho 

60 

Florida 

19 

South Atlantic 

32 

So Dakota 

59 

N Carohna 

20 

East South Central 

33 

Illinois 

58 

Virginia 

26 

West South Central 

45 

Oklahoma 

51 



Mountain 

50 

Iowa 

56 



Pacific 

42 

Montana 

55 





Mmnesota 

53 





Washington 

52 





Oregon 

52 





Georgia 

51 





Wyoming 

51 




Continuous decline and disappearance. — It is conceivable that 
all our facts so far presented might be true and yet might not be 
as important as they may, on the surface, seem. It might be that 
all the villages declining any given decade did so for just that 
one decade, otherwise enjoying growth. This situation has been 
studied by the sampling process. Every tenth place that lost 
during the last Census decade was selected for study and traced 
back to 1890 and the percentages of places losing two decades or 
three decades continuously were determined. Table 52 represents 
the situation. 

Besides this tendency to a greater continuous decline among 
incorporated villages, a good percentage of places are being elim- 
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mated. The number disappearing during the last Census decade 
was 395. This is 8.1 per cent of all 1920 villages. Disappearance 
IS intimately asbociaied with the fact of continuous decline during 
two or more decades The writer has watched the decline and 
disappearance of several I’lllages in tlie cut-over forest regions of 
Northern Minnesota. Disappearance was commonly accomplished 
within 20 years. Of states having 15 or more disappearing vil- 

TABLK 52 


Prn Cext of Vtllacgs Deoltxixo duri\o Two or More Decides 


Divirtov 

1 'liiiirE Dlovdes ' 

1 T^\0 7')EC\Dl.b 

1<)00- 

1 1890- ! 

' 1920 

CO 

) 

1 1900- 

1 1920 

1890- 

1910 

Total 

18 ' 

' 7 

37 

1 18 

11 

Middle At Ian tie 

K) 1 

1 14 

41 

1 32 

33 

East North Centuil | 

28 

10 

55 

29 

11 

West North Cent ml 

13 

1 

28 

1 

5 

South Allan tic 

20 

13 

31 

17 

13 

East South C("ntial 

10 


27 

5 

1 

Wc^t South CoiiTial 

12 

9 

26 

1 


Mountain ^ 

1 J7 

10 

46 

17 

10 

Pacific 1 

1 11 

1 

1 45 

! 11 

25 


Attention points m Table 52. 

1 For the whole nation, 11 per cent of ail places undei 2,500 declined 
during the two decades 1890 and 1910, 18 per cent between 1900 and 
1920, and 37 per cent during the last two Census decades More than 
three times as manv places declined during the twenty-year peiiod, 
1910-30 as irom 1890 to 1910 

2 Two threc-docade periods are denoted, 1890 to 1920 and 1900 to 1930 
In the earlier thirty-year period 7 per cent and m the last one 18 per cent 
declined during the entire time. Again, more than tw o and a half times as 
many places continued to lose in the latter as in the former. 

3 Most of the divi&ions show' a strong tendency to increase the per- 
centage of places declining during the course of the three tw'cnty-year 
periods, there being only tliiee reversals 

4 All of the divisions exhibit a larger proportion of places suffering 
a continuous decline during the second of the thirty-year periods. Some 
of the increases are exceedingly large 

lages during the last decade, Kentucky led with 41. The following 
high states followed in this order: Georgia 33, Minnesota 30, 
Tennessee 28, Illinois 23, W est Virginia 19, and Florida 15. 
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Significance of decline. — We have seen that decline of village 
population, in the sense that certain percentages of villages are 
losing inhabitants, is general m the United States, that it has 
been taking place during at least three decades of our history, and 
that the proportion of places losing inhabitants is increasing from 
decade to decade. Further, the situation is made all the more 
impressive, as is also the case with farm population decline, be- 
cause the cities at the same time are increasing their population 
enormously and rapidly. That is, relative to the situation obtain- 
ing in the total and especially in the urban population, the decline 
is greater than in its actual and absolute aspects. In this unset- 
tling of populations we are witnessing one of the most far-reaching 
and fundamental social phenomena of modern times 

Underneath and behind this widespread decline in number of 
inhabitants, we must picture inertia, decadence of business and 
institutions, deserted and tumbling homes and buildings, the 
going forth of the young and the vigorous to more attractive 
fields, the discouragement of responsible residents that comes 
from playing a losing game, and the gloom and soporific stupor 
which settles upon a disintegrating and dying community. 

Question of decadence. — To discover the conditions and causes 
which are responsible for these widespread and profound changes 
would be a significant sociological contribution. In the absence of 
such a study our generalizations must be made cautiously. The 
safe statement to make is that in multitudes of these places insti- 
tutional, civic, and social life is at a low ebb; health and sanitary 
conditions are neglected and often menacing; the youth at the 
most critical period of life are without wholesome provisions for 
recreation and physical training, with the result that many go 
astray and become vicious, and that all develop on far too low a 
plane of character and ability. 

There is danger of alleging a greater degree and universality of 
decadence of village life than the situation warrants. An attractive 
and plausible survey of one village located in a rich agricultural 
section of the Middle West was published a few years ago under 
the caption, A Village of a Thousand Souls. The proportion of 
insanity, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, alcoholism, and eccentricity 
to the number of families was given in a graphic and telling repre- 
sentation, the percentages being very high. A considerable cause 
of this high neuropathic rate was alleged to be the exodus of the 
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able and vigorous to larger centers. This village was alleged to be 
typical of such communities for the United States, although no 
evidence was given that this was the case. 

One could not criticize the facts embodied in this survey. Pre- 
sumably the mvestigation was ably and accurately made But 
the assertion that it is representative of such communities must 
be challenged, for the rate of insanity reported there is fourteen 
times that at the same time in New York state, the state having 
the highest ratio, and sixty-four times that in Arkansas, the state 
having the smallest ratio. It is inconceivable that villages in 
general have rates of insanity so disproportionate to those of the 
population at large Moreover the statistics we have of insanity 
indicate that the larger cities have a higher rate than the rural 
districts, the rural being inclusive of smaller towns and villages. 
The consequent conclusion arises that that particular village rep- 
resents not a typical but an abnormal type of small aggregations. 

The survey of the school children of another village gives less 
extreme results. This was a village of 913 inhabitants and 154 
children in the eight grades that were tested. On the basis of the 
mental test administered to all the children individually, the 
children were classed as follows: seven-tenths of 1 per cent (one 
child) were very bright; 5 8 per cent, bright; 65.6 per cent, normal; 
25.3 per cent, backward; and 2.6 per cent, dull. The median men- 
tality index for all the children was 40, or 10 per cent below the 
normal for school children of that age and grade. There was an 
adequate proportion of normal children, but too few very bright 
ones and too many backward children, 

A social survey that was made of the whole village showed a 
declining population, lack of reading in homes, poor facilities for 
recreation, poor bii^Jiness spirit, migiation away of higli school 
graduates, low death rate, and eomparatn'ely well-to-do inhabi- 
tants. The low mentality of the school children was supposed to 
be accounted for by lack of reading in homes, loss of high school 
graduates, and migiation away of probably the more intelligent 
families.^ While this may be representative of all such Milages, it 
would not be safe to jump to that conclusion But doubtless it 
does give an approximately correct picture ol the mental condi- 
tions obtaining iii a large number of small places thiougliout tlic 
United States. 

1 Pintiioi, Rudolph, School and Society, May 19, 1917 
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CAUSES OF DECLINE 

The causes of this widespread and increasing decline in popula- 
tion among American villages need competent and general investi- 
gation While we know considerable about influencing factors 
and can give plausible explanations, we cannot give such ex- 
planations anything like accurate and definite statistical proof. 
However short our reasoning is, nevertheless it is worthy of con- 
sideration until displaced by somethmg better. 

A knowledge of the situation suggests that there must be both 
general and local causes at work to account for the decline among 
villages The widespread, long-standing and increasing decline 
suggests universal causal conditions. Local causes are suggested 
by the great variations in the per cent of declining places among 
divisions and among states. We have space to consider onlysome 
of the most significant causes. 

Decline in the farming population. — Since perhaps three-fourths 
of our villages are agricultural, that is, trade and service centers 
for farmers, it is evident that a decline in the agricultural popu- 
lation means loss in the inhabitants of dependent villages. As we 
have seen, the farm population declined about half a million be- 
tween 1910 and 1930. A decline in number of farmers has also 
taken place in all the divisions, except the Pacific. The loss in 
agricultural population is apparently due to the releasing in- 
fluence of various improvements in farming, such as scientific 
farming and the use of improved machines. Whether farm pro- 
duction has increased faster than consumption demands, pro- 
duction per farmer has increased, thus causing a release of farmers 
from the land Also, certam local conditions have had an influence. 
Many and widespread marginal areas have been settled or over- 
settled, especially in semi-arid regions. In times of depression and 
in times of drought, many of these marginal farmers are driven 
out of the field. 

Competition between small and large centers. — ^There is^an in- 
creased competition between small and large centers. Vast capital 
investment, large volume of business, rapid turnover of goods, 
eflSiciency in business organization, place the businesses of large 
industrial and trading centers at a great advantage over those of 
small places. Efficiency in organization and rapidity in turnover 
mean that large businesses may secure a very small profit for 
each turnover and yet realize a large profit at the end of the year. 
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Add to this, the larger and varied stock of goods and attractive- 
ness of service in the larger places together with advantages in 
freight rates and w(i have a combination of circumstances that 
small businc£>ses in small places often find it impossible to over- 
come 

Increased use and development of highways and motor vehicles. 

— There is a genoiai opinion among studentvS of the subject that the 
dovc'lopmeiit of motor vehicles and highways lias been an important- 
factor 111 accounting for ttie <icc‘liue among American villages. 
The coniieciion appears so ob\'ious that no one seems to have 
attempted to pro^e it stati-^ticaliy. We would expect a high co- 
efficient of coirelotiou between increased highway mileage and 
number of motor vehicles and per cent in number of deciiiung 
villages. The mterostod siudont can attempt to work this out. 

Perhaps, how(‘ver, we know the situation well enougli to enable 
us to ignore statistical proof. We do know from observation and 
numerous studiOv^ that where available, fanners and villagers alike 
make use of autos and impro^xid highways to visit larger places for 
many kinds of goods and services. Vlllag(^ merchants coiisLautly 
complain of this fact A btucly a few years ago of several hundred 
New England farmers discovered that ihciy journeyed an average 
of 34 miles to do their trading and that only about one-fourth of 
the clothing of farming people was piircha<:ed in the local village. 
In Chapter XXV of this volume, wc cite additional facts to the 
same effect. When improved highways become general, wc would 
expect the larger centers to receive a still larger proiiortion of the 
farm trade. 

Depletion of natural resources. — A considerable proportion of 
our villages have been and are dependent upon the exploitation of 
natural resources other than those of the soil thiough agriculture, 
such as lumbering, mining, quanying, and other industries which 
depend upon natural materials. These industries differ from agri- 
culture in the fad that they exhaust the supply of the given re- 
sources beyond recovery, while farming is usually able by appropri- 
ate means to replace and renew the fertility of the soil. When on(‘.c 
mined, coal and iron and other metals and stone, when quarried, 
are gone forever. The same has been true generally of our Ameri- 
can forests, unfortunately It is evident, therefore, that places de- 
pendent upon ^uch destructive forms of production will fail and 
decline when the resources have been exhausted. 
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Additional conditions. — Certain other factors at times under- 
mine the life of village and urban populations. (1) A factor which 
has operated widely in the settlement and development of our 
national domain has been overexpansion of building and popula- 
tion. We have had boom states, boom cities, and there have been 
boom villages. The Florida boom of a few years ago with its dis- 
astrous deflation illustrates the case of the state. Numerous cities, 
large and small, have found themselves overgrown and been com- 
pelled to go through a period of contraction and deflation. In the 
settlement of new farming areas, villages are inclined to develop 
beyond the point where the business of the agricultural area can 
support them This is especially true when railways enter, fre- 
quent stations are established, and close rivalry and competition 
between near-by places occurs. (2) Another situation of frequent 
occurrence is drought and sometimes floods. Drought serves to 
cut away from beneath villages their economic foundations A 
seasonal drought only may not have serious consequences, but 
long drawn-out droughts covermg several years are bound to be 
destructive to village business and brmg about decline of popula- 
tion In the 90^s of last century after the western parts of Kansas 
and Nebraska had been settled, there were a series of exceedingly 
dry years Multitudes of farmers were forced to abandon their 
farms and leave the country. All through that area villages were 
left in a pitiable state of suspense. Many of them declined in 
population to practically nothing and so remained, at least until 
the coming of better days. (3) A minor cause of village decline is 
the coming of railways which undermine the trade of inland vil- 
lages. Very few inland places are able to sustam themselves in 
competition with those placed along railways. 

Controlling causes. — It is conceivable that those who have the 
patience to read this to the end will say: ‘'Well, this is a bad 
state of things! What is to be done? The writer sincerely wishes 
he were able to prescribe a remedy, but he is obliged to confess 
almost complete mcompetency. It is apparent that some of the 
causes of the loss of population in the classes of communities 
treated are those which cannot be removed, or which may be dis- 
placed only by long and gradual processes. Exhaustion of mineral 
resources, inland locations, amount of precipitation, attractive- 
ness of cities and competition of larger centers are permanent 
obstacles or susceptible of barely slight modification. Reforesting 
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of (*ut- 0 Yer lands and building np of a larger so(‘iaI life in small 
cominimii le'^ might he undertaken and aecomplished wi1h (line 
Peibap^ larg(i bu-^inoss could bo so regulated thar the counlry 
merchants and diops might ha\c a better ehaiicc' One thing 
much needed is a wide study of the silualion to dlseo^cr the force 
of all the \anou.'5 conditions bringing about the wide‘-pr(‘ad decline 
and to suggest countervailing agencies But liowc'ver dis(oinaging 
the concluMon may appear to bo, tho most piobiible coin so will be 
that the lovns and ^'lllag(‘s will be left io woik out llu'ir own salva- 
tion ^^e will prol:)ably cornplacenily permit lhos(' tliai arc de- 
clining to keep on malung tho de>cent uniil they have reachc^d 
extinction or that level of jiopulation and business which (he 
fouiidaiioii of population and lesources in the adjacent and sup- 
porting conununity will bo able to suslam However, for tho sak(‘ 
of consistency and for the boneiil of those in villagers who have 
the courage to undeitake to make life in such places l:)ottci, some 
SLiggcsIions looking tow'ard impiovcmonl will be offered. 

CONDITIONS AND IjVIPROYE^^IENT 

Differences in places.— There is a vast difference among villages 
respecting exist ing conditions of life. There arc progressive places, 
stagnant. })laccs, and dying places The growing villages arc likely 
to be more vigorous m appearance and more interested in U])koo];), 
but wdioii the poi)iilation is melting aw'ay, tlie spnit of improve- 
ment is likely to be crushed and things to go from bad to W’oiae 
Tins IS true not only of dying villages, but aho measurably true 
of those that are dead — in tho sense of being stationary As a 
cla^s, the larger iiual towns aie miudi more likely to be modern- 
ized tlian t-lie class of smaller ones Theui is a large percentage of 
towiicj of 1,000 to 2,500 inhabitants that inescnt a decidedly 
luhan appearance, having electric liglits, running water m homes, 
sewage-disposal s 3 ’'stems, cement sidewalks, and perhaps patiiig 
in the^ business districts, w’ell-keiit homes and lawns, a good class 
of business buildings and homes, and excellent schools. No doubt 
it Is the growing places which are most likely to be of this sort, 
but some stationary and even dying villages show’ modern condi- 
tions, the latter ha\'ing been taken on before decadence set in 

Backward health and sanitary conditions. — In the typ(' of smaller 
villages, those of a few hundred or a thousand souls, the physical 
conditions, equipment, and appearance aie more likely to be 
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backward. While many have electric lighting systems, only a 
small percentage have water-supply and sewage systems. Conse- 
quently sanitary conditions often are menacing. The water used 
in homes is a source of danger because it is derived frona wells, 
and few of these wells are guarded from surface contamination. 
The outside toilets are apt to be filthy, open to flies, and the 
source of contamination to water supply, stables and slops further 
contaminate surface soils. That sewage matter contaminates the 
soil to a great depth is shown by Fodder^s investigation in Buda- 
pest: ^^By analyzing soil at different levels from the surface to a 
depth of fifteen feet, he found, over an area comprising fifteen 
acres, about one billion pounds of organic matter, equivalent to 
the excrement of 100,000 people voided during thirty-seven 
years. ^ This saturated soil inevitably contains many disease 
germs and is the source of much sickness. 

The populations of most villages are also exposed to disease in 
the handling of articles of food. The milk supply is local, and the 
cows may not be tested for tuberculosis, or the stables where cows 
are kept nor the equipment used in milking and the care of the 
milk inspected Vegetables, fruits, and other foods are not often 
properly safeguarded in the country stores, these being frequently 
kept in a disorderly manner. The small places have no boards of 
health and sanitation inspectors to keep stores, dames, restaurants, 
and conditions in general clean and sanitary. 

Poor recreation conditions. — Perhaps the most important in- 
dictment against villages is to be made regarding the opportunities 
for wholesome recreation and amusement, especially for the young. 
It is true that there is apt to be no dearth of lodges, women’s clubs, 
various church societies and organizations, and societies for danc- 
ing, card playing, and the like. Beyond their philanthropic 
activities, the lodges chiefly function in the direction of ritual, 
providing opportunities for attaining local distinction, making 
business connections, and furnishing social occasions — sometimes 
of a questionable character. 

Women’s clubs furnish an outlet for women in their leisure hours 
and some opportunity to broaden their vision, but they are not 
free from manifesting class distinction and partisanship. How- 
ever, in the smaller villages m particular there is an almost entire 
lack of provision for wholesome recreation for children and youth. 

^ Smith, Theobald, Sewage Disposal on the Farm^ U. S. Farmers' Bui., 34. 6 
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The popular assumption and belief has been that so long as the 
children had the Limo and open streets or blocks in which to gather 
and play, recreation would take care of itself and all was done that 
was needed. The mo\ le films and the occasional traveling troupes 
of entertainers too frequently present scenes and ideas that are 
vicious in their suggestiveness There are no gymnasiums nor 
playgrounds where, especially in winter, athletic .sports and games 
can be engaged in Tlie ve^nli is that in tlie most plastic and sug- 
gestible period of life, the young are thrown upon their own re- 
sources and often resort, to license and obscenity The sex morality 
of small villages and towns ih liable to bo of a low order. Organized 
sex license among the childien of some high schools has been 
known, and probalily a good deal exists that is not suspected. 
Gambling is widespread among tluj men of the small places and 
the entire loss of wages and profits by that means is not at all 
infrequent. 

Low moral tone. — Demoralizing conditions of a shameful sort 
may persist lu small places because civic responsibility is stifled 
by the fear of making enemies. As was seen in our study of juvenile 
delinquency lu New York state, where all are acquainted and 
closely associated, no one likes to make himself drsliked by turning 
informant or reformer. Hence, we find many instances like the 
town of 3,000 inhabitants cited, with a house of prostitution, a 
large numiior of syphilitic cases, and many girls who had gone 
a^^tray The ^\onlen^‘=! club of 100 membeis devoted its efforts to 
raising funds to impiovc the cemetery While the publici library 
contained several iliouands 'v'olumos, it was open only one afternoon 
and Ihrce evenings a week and there was no co-operation between 
the librar}’^ and the public schools With ample wealth in the place 
there were no funds to properly support the library or to maintain 
Christian Associations for boj^s and girls ^ 

Loyalty and interest m the village on the part of villagers is 
often at a low ebb, especially where the village is located near 
larger centers This has boon noticed by iuvestiga-tors of the effect 
of improved communication on village life. Professor E. S Bo- 
gardus writes ‘^Improved communication enables villagers to 
identify themselves with city enterprises; consequently they are 
neglecting their village life Loyalty seems to have passed over 

^ “Irresponsibility of the Small To^vrl,” by “A I'omrier Resident,” The Survey, 
29. 671-2 
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from the village to the near-by city because the villager contem- 
plates moving to the city sooner or later ” ^ 

Merit in good villages. — ^The well-conditioned villages afford 
conditions which compare favorably with those of the best cities 
in many respects. It is true that the measurement cannot be made 
in terms of wealth, for in the matter of the acquisition of wealth 
the latter have the advantage. In the cities the economic motive 
dominates and it follows that there is an intense competitive strug- 
gle, with consequent wearing demands and the crushing of life 
by the huge industrial machine. But the village of the better 
kind has leisure for enjoyment and improvement. The citizens 
generally have comfortable homes, spacious grounds, garden facil- 
ities, grassy lawns, trees, and abundant light and air. 

The close acquaintance and contact of individuals offer oppor- 
tunity for friendslnp based on other than economic grounds and 
tend to cultivate an appreciation of personal qualities. Where 
there is the desire, the leisurely life provides the chance to develop 
tastes and ability in the direction of art and literature. 

How village improvement might and sometimes does come. — 
Because of the diversity of conditions m the villages of the United 
States there can be no formula devised which is universally 
applicable to and capable of regulating and improving village life. 
What would work beneficially in one place might prove a failure 
elsewhere. Besides, it is practically useless to plan the resuscita- 
tion of many of the dying communities our statistical study re- 
veals, since foundations are crumbling there and hope is dead. 
It is expedient, consequently, to offer only a few suggestions which, 
if followed, might prove helpful in some instances. 

1 Retaining leaders . — Leadership is undoubtedly demanded for 
improvement in any direction; and a large percentage of villages 
are without a leadership of vision and competency How to secure 
this vital factor always resolves itself into how to develop it. For 
cities attract leaders, but the country and villages have. theirs 
constantly taken from them and so must always consider how to 
develop and keep their native talent. Where there is a visible 
commumty consciousness that has a manifest pride in the locality, 
it is less difficult to tram the youth to appreciate the home place 
and to exercise a certain loyalty and devotion toward it. All edu- 
cating and molding agencies must have this spirit and aid m m- 

1 Quoted from a letter to the author, November 5, 1919. 
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oulcaliiig coiiimiuuty i)atrio<ism iii tlie 3'^oung Home, school, 
church, ue\\'^paper, and all other agoucios will liave to learn how 
to demonstrate the merits and advantages of the home village 

2 Frotnohng co-ojjeraUon — A coinmumty cous(*ioubn('&.s is an 
essential to \ illago improvement It is clear that if it is required to 
develop a leadeiship iiiibiied with local patiiolism and loyalty, it 
IS quite as esscnlial in order to breed ])ride and devotion in the 
minds and hoaits of (he masses. Leaders who liavc no support 
are heli')l('ss and the rank and file must have the spirit of co^ 
opcral 1011 

The gemesis of community eoiiaciousness dejiends on no s(‘t 
rule, but may develop out of any enterprise or orgauiz('d effoit. 
At Copperoburg, Peniisyh'ania, a Noighboihood Association was 
formed, wiih v'arious auxiliary oommiitces rcsponsibk', for leciea- 
tion, parents’ and teachers’ mcctmgft, health and sanitation, civic; 
improt ement, promoting* industry, and the building of homes A 
thoroughgoing sun'oy furnished facts winch showed ni what re-'- 
spools tlie village was deficienl Plans for improvement wcie then 
laid and all the (;ommit tec's and members went to work Tlie town 
w-as rejuvenated, imiirovecl, and expanded in all directions and 
soon became a ])iidc and inspiration to iit> inhabitanls In this 
case, oi'gammiion and giving everyone* soinGiluiig helpful to do 
developed tiie community consciousness which made beneficial 
resuHs possible.^ 

It w as a church that took the lead in the improvement of condi- 
tions at Elmhurst, Illinois, but the chure;li had & live pastor to 
take tlie lead. There a splendid comniumtj^ house was built and 
equipped, a commumt}’^ club to provide entertainment free to ihe 
public was organized, a Young i Ten’s Christian Association and 
Y'oung Women’s Christian Association were establisilied, and a 
women’s club and Roy Scout troop ivcre organized The coin- 
inanity became conscious that IQinhurst was a good place in vhich 
to live because of the satisfaction these improvements afforded ^ 

It is' quite generally agreed that the introduction of sports in 
whi(;h all engage is an excellent provocative of community con- 
sciousness Oste differences disappear in games and all partici- 
pants learn to meet and co-operate on a common ba^is The pro- 

^ 15 run Tier, U de S , ‘ A Country Town Eiauient," A^ucrican Citif (Town and 
County IVhtion), 13 21-7 

2 Danforth, tVm E , Ameiican CiLy (Town and County Edition) , 12 22-6 
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jecting of a village pageant is a good example of this. Its success 
depends on working out together of the various parts; and, in 
addition, it gives stimulus to literature, dignifies recreation, and 
develops mental unity. As a child develops through play, so a 
village may be led into a larger life through the use of play and 
recreation. This may not recover lost economic strength, or renew 
a shrunken population, but it develops new and higher qualities 
in the residents and gives a zest to living. 

3. Public health service needed . — The establishment of laws and 
regular agencies covering the public health is generally needed in 
villages. An adequate county health organization was advocated 
in the chapter on health; and if such were established, the village 
would receive attention, along with other parts of the county. 
But there should be a local organization to help develop a com- 
munity consciousness on sanitary matters and to co-operate in 
administration. An organization such as the Home Service of the 
Red Cross, or the health committee of an improvement associa- 
tion, could be of great benefit. The county organization would 
aid m the cultivation of local public opinion relative to health 
affairs, which is so necessary to the enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions. It would also furnish periodical inspection of physical con- 
ditions, water and food supply, and of the establishments handling 
food. The provision of medical inspection in schools and of a 
school nurse, and the teaching of practical hygiene m the schools, 
as previously recommended, would improve the physical condition 
of children and ultimately build an intelligence relative to health 
and sanitation. It should also be possible to place hospital facilities 
within reach of the inhabitants of small villages. The inadequacy 
of home care m most cases is obvious, but the open-country and 
village populations are generally too remote from the infrequent 
hospitals to benefit much by them. A wise state and county health 
intelligence would seek to have hospitals established in certain 
villages throughout the county, so as to be accessible to all. 

4. Community centers needed . — Community houses are coming 
to be thought of as not only advantageous but essential parts of 
neighborhood life. The movement for their establishment has 
been strengthened since the war by the desire to establish me- 
morials to soldiers. It would be fortunate if most of the memorial 
monuments planned could take this shape. The danger now is 
that quite insufficient buildings will be erected. Communities 
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intending to build should mako a careful study of the whole local 
situation and consult experts on what such structures should bo 
The bc5-t typo of community building i^ constructed to serve as 
the fociiG of all noii-scctaiian and non-partisan activities of the 
locality. An auditorium is a necessary adjunct, so built and 
equipped that it may serve as auditorium, theater, and hall for 
aihletic*^, drills, and dancing It will, of course, be provided with 
ample rostrum and stage, on one side of which might well be the 
dressing loom and on 1he other the kitchen and pantry for serving 
during banquets and socials At the rear of the auchtonum down- 
stairs rooms could be ananged for toilets, and for the use of small 
organizations, and clubs, health work, etc , and other such rooms 
could bo provided at the rear of the gallery upstair^. Somewhat 
wide spaces at the sides of the auditoiium could serve as prom- 
enades and for placing seat^ for dulls, athletic events, and similar 
occasions. Such a structure would meet practically all the so- 
ciability, cultural, health, and lecreaLionai needs of a small com- 
munity, would ^(‘I’ve to liriiig all cla^^ses of people together, and 
go far to develop a local solidaiity 

5. JieRuncitatiiig busincfi :^ — In so far as tlio condiiions causing 
village decline lie beyond the limits of local control theie is appar- 
ently nothing the village can do by w ay of checking i1:^ own demise 
However, there are indications that a better mode of doing busi- 
ness IS possible This would materially a-.'^ist in keeping alive or 
111 compaiativcly resuscitating a goodly number of small places. 

It was observed that, small merchant'^ are not able to compete 
on oven terms with the largo mercantile estabhahmonts of large 
centers. But it is possible for small inorchanls to introduce into 
their business various efficiency devices whieli will do much to 
o\ercomc the) handicap^ under which they vork. To illustrate 
thiws: They may foim a co-operative association of buA^is and 
obtain their goods directly from the manufacturers without the 
intervention of other middlemen, thus reducing the cost of goods 
and also, peihaps, the cost of transportation by reason of shipping 
111 large quantUies This has been done by sriiali retail-clo thing 
men in the United States. About 1920, they did bupincs& in seven- 
teen .states fioin Virginia to Utah, operating m three divisions with 
renters at KaiiNfis City, Minneapolis, and Chicago; and five more 
division^ w(‘re planned The mallufactllrGr^ attended their semi- 
annual conventions, wiiere they exhibited their goock and consulted 
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with the retailers as to what goods would be demanded during the 
next season. The putting into operation of such a plan generally 
among village merchants would do much toward insuring the 
economic life m many of these centers.^ 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What IS a village? Is the distinction between village and city, or an urban 
population scientifically accurate? 

2. In what respect may we consider there is a problem relative to our villages? 

3. Is the American village a development out of historic villages or some- 
thing new in village type? 

4. Distinguish between incorporated and unincorporated villages How many 
are theie of each kind? How do we know? 

5 (a) What is the importance of knowing how the villages aie distributed 
throughout the nation? (b) Is column 4 or 6 of Table 48 the better for 
judging whether any division lacks m such places? 

6 What new factors have arisen which modify the need of villages among 
agricultural populations? 

7. What IS the significance of studying villages functionally? 

8 (a) Compare the functions of resort, mining, and agricultural villages 
(b) In what sense is an agricultural village not an agricultural village? 

9. (a) Could villages be independent of cities, economically? (b) Can cities 
be independent of villages, economically? (c) Can either be independent of 
farmers, economically? 

10 (a) In what ways do cities influence villages culturally and politically? 

(b) Is there any reverse influence? 

11. (a) Show in what ways the interests of villagers and farmers are identical 
and different (b) Is it logical that villagers should be urban-conscious 
instead of farming conscious, considering the close dependence on farmers? 

(c) Which could the easier do without the other, farmers or villagers? 

12. (a) In what sense is it appropriate to speak of village decline? (b) Are all 
villages declining in any way? 

13. (a) Does decline in population, even during one decade, constitute a real 
decline? (b) Is it the basis of decline in other ways? 

14 (a) Is there any future m the declining village for the mass of oncoming 
men and women reared there? (b) How may village economic conditions 
affect their development (educational, recreational, social conditions)? 

15. Distmguish the significance of village decline regarding percentage of 
places instead of total population of all villages 

16. (a) Did incorporated villages as a class increase in population during the 
last decade? (b) How did the rate of increase compare with that of urban 
populations? (c) Unincorporated villages? (d) Farmers? 

17. (a) How many states gained m farm population during the last decade? 
(b) How many states lost in incorporated population? (c) In unincor- 
porated inhabitants? (d) Compare the rates of gam or loss 

1 Hmman, G W , Chicago Herald and Examiner, Jan 9, 1921 
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18. (a) Discuss the reasons given for the larger gams among unincorporated 
villages than among incorporated, (b) Have you any observations in line 
with the suggestions? (c) Can you suggest additional causes*!^ 

19 Study Figure 38 relating to per cent of places losing population according 
to size of place and decade and show the significance relative to (a) size of 
place; (b) according to decades 

20 (a) What two forty-year ‘^laws’^ of village populations can be stated? 
(b) Do the graphical trends justify projecting them into future 
and past? 

21 (a) Study Table 51 and Figure 39 on per cent of places under 2,500 in- 
habitants losing inhabitants and give results concerning distribution of 
percentages of decline for divisions and states (b) What does Figure 39 
show regal ding universality of decline'? 

22. Are there any facts to indicate that places which decline decade by decade 
finally become extinct? 

23. (a) Give examples of general causes of decline of villages, (b) Of local 
causes. 

24 Can you supplement the causes enumerated by others you know? 

25 Scrutinize the order of presentation of causes of decline in population to 
see if it expresses the way they rank in significance Justify any other 
order. 

26 (a) Explain specifically m what ways agricultural production, depleting 
natural resources, and developing highway systems, might result m village 
decline (b) Which is a means to the operation of anothei cause of de- 
cline? 

27 Do any of the figures or tables justify the inference that the forces bringing 
about village decline are abating their strength in nation or any portion 
of the nation? 

28 Can 3 'ou think of aiiv vay to solve the pioblein of village decline other 
than by seeking to cli(‘ck oi lernovc the caufeC^ of that decline? 

20 Whicli ol the causfs do voii think aie subject to control so that present vil- 
lages mav be •-a ved or then losses checked'’ Why? 

30 11 the lea-^on loi the oxisloiicc of village'^ lesidcs in the funclioiis they can 
pcilomi and if the'-e iunctions aie being absoibed iiy laiger place-a, is theie 
any justification Joi the continuance of villages? 

31 (a) Does the V'dlaqcs of a Tfioumnd Souls give a good pictuie of American 
village.’ (b) Why? 

32 Di-'CUs'- the natuK* and mean., of seeking to improve village lif(‘ 

33 What hope is there of .saving the declining villages by introducing small 
manuf actiii mg plants? 

31 Do Milages generally have other than economic function. 1o recommend 
thorn for suivival’ 

35 Weie a largo portion of villages to become extinct, wiiat 'would be tfie 
effect s on farming? 

36 Survey a near-by village of less than 500 mhabilants and discover what 
proportion are actually engaged m farming as their chief calling 

37 Tabulate the incorporated places rn your state and cstabhsh the percentage 
of each class that lost populatron the last decade or moi e 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


TOWN-COUNTRY RELATIONS 

Town inclusive term. — The world of humanity falls apart into 
city and country, with a twilight zone of villages which appears 
to belong to neither the one nor the other wholly, but partakes in 
a measure of the nature of each. But for purposes of convenience 
the village communities may be cast m with the cities and the 
whole spoken of as town. Then it will be possible to examine the 
relations between town and country and such scrutiny may not 
be without value. 

It was discovered in an early chapter that town and country 
are not two absolutely separate and unrelated societies, but that 
an interdependence in many directions exists. They are funda- 
mental parts of a national and world economy and each has func- 
tions to perform which are peculiar to itself and which the other 
half of society as well as itself needs in order to exist. There are 
other relations also of a non-functional nature, namely, the “in- 
fluences” each exerts on the other The country and town mnids 
may be some\\hat different so lhat iii nalional or ^tale elect ions 
there is a tendency for each to go its own wa^' and to try to per- 
suade the other to its way of thinking, and, failing iu this, then 
to vote against it. Thcie arc influouces flowing each way of press, 
pulpit, school, dross, custom, and so on. The countcu’influencc 
may not always be beneficial yet it persists as part of the mesh 
of interrelationship'^. Some of the ways these two sets of social 
populations are related arc suggested in the succeeding scctioii'a 
of this chapter 

TRADE AND SERVICE CONTACTS 

Significance. — The farmers who reside in the proximity of vil- 
lages and cities make contacts with them m ^'arlous ways and 
directions. The larger proportion of these contacts may be 
classed roughly as trade and service relations. AYe may think 
of trade contacts occuinng whenever farmers purchase mate- 
rial commodities, and of vscrvice contacts taking place when- 
ever they resort to arlibans, professionals, organizations, and in- 
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stitutions for functional services of any kind. The latter may be 
purchased outright or may be obtained by way of tax and sub- 
scription contribution or by admission and other kinds of fees. 
Farmers may and do sometimes enjoy “free entertainment” and 
participate m certain social events without financial contribution. 

Out of these kinds of contacts develop about all the different 
kinds of personal, class, party, and other kinds of attitudes. 
Friendships, S3mipathies, loyalties, on the one hand, and enmities, 
distrust, antagonism, hatred, and bitter opposition on the other 
breed and develop in the fertile soil of these contacts and associa- 
tions between farmers and townsmen as representatives of two 
communities or of a double-sided community They are the founda- 
tion for most of what is said under the later discussions of conflict 
and urban domination. 

Farmer contact and size of town. — ^The surveyors of trade and 
other relations between town and country often remark that size 
of place has a bearing on such relations. Thus J. F Page says of 
Garfield County, Oklahoma: ^^If the farmer^s nearest population 
center is relatively large, he is more likely to secure exclusively, 
at this center, several types of services than if it is relatively 
small. This is the case with the services of merchandising, market- 
ing certain goods, and financing, as well as with the services of the 
doctor, dentist, lodge, motion picture, and to a less pronounced 
degree, school, church, and fair.”^ C R. Hoffer found the same 
true in his Michigan survey. He sought to measure the frequency 
of kind of service and size of center and found that certain stores 
and services did not appear until populations of certain sizes 
were reached. Thus drug stores, grocery stores, and hardware 
stores are not generally expected in places of less than 500; fur- 
niture, jewelry, dry goods, millinery, and shoe stores in places 
below 1,000; while variety stores do not generally appear in places 
of less than 1,500. ^ Something of the same nature holds of other 
services. Professor Hoffer found a strong tendency for ^places 
of less than 500 to lose a number of types of services between 1917 
and 1927, and a somewhat weaker tendency for places of from 
500 to 1,000 to do the same.® 

1 Relation of Town and Country Interests in Garfield County, Oklahoma, Bui. 194, 
Agr Exp. Sta , 3, 1930 

2 A Study of Town-Country Relationships, Spec. Bui 181, Mich State Exp. Sta , 
1-6, 1930 

^ Op. ait , p 17. 
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In some sections, farmers patronize smaller centers more than 
they do the city. Thus A. W. Hayes says: “As we descend from 
the small city to the cross-road^s store, we find the farmer figuring 
more and more m the make-up of the town, in both its business 
and social life, but, while he gams here m interest and numbers, 
he loses m opportunities for the higher choices and standards 
available, and in diversity of institutions. The substance of it 
nil IS, the farmer feels ^at homo^ in the small contors and does 
not m the (*ily ^ 

H C Hoff^ommer, in his study of AA'ayne Couni y, New York, 
find^ that the “fmmers partake only pas'^ively (motion picluie, 
lectures, etc.) in the social life of the city Frequency of attend- 
ance is much greab'r within a radius of 25 1o 30 miles than at dis- 
tances gieatei than this. The moic important phases of the 
social life of the villages and open country aie not dnectly affociod 
])V the City the average di=:tauce travelc'd for the various 
scuviccs IS farthe=:t lor the piircha^'G of uomen * diesses and shoit- 
c=t for church attendance. . In general the larger the yil- 
lago, the greater the average distance traveled to patronize its 
service^. . . . Social life at present is earned on in relatively 
small areas. That it will always be so does not follow. A trend 
toward the uniting of small social areas into larger ones is 
evident ” - 

Reach of large centers. — E A Taylor finds that m Gencvsee 
County, New York, the average family contacts per month occurs 
much more frequently on the part of farmers In^ng nearer a large 
SCI vice center than a Ksmall one “Distance from llie city does not 
appear to be a very decisive factor, as the 766 ojieii-couiiiry fam- 
ilies who resided in minor village areas visited Batavia an avoiage 
of 10 times a month, and were an average of 9 9 mile.s fiom the 
city, the 211 families in the Oakfiold area visited Batavia an aver- 
age of 7 L tunes a month and lived only an average of 8.4 miles 
from the city ” 

Farmers traveled farther to purchase ^\omcn^s dre<>es and men's 
clothing than for most other things. “The leading social organiza- 

^ ^Sojne Faclo/8 iri Town and Countiy Relationshipb, Rcseaicli Bill TiiJane T7niv , 
1922, p 44 

-Relation of Cihts and Laigcr Villages to Changes in Rural Trend and SnrAcbl 
Anal in Wayne County, Xeie York, Bui 582, Cornell Univ Agr Exp Sta , 1932. 
60-1 

The Relations of Oyen-Counti y Population of Genesee County, New York, to 
Villages and Cities, Bui 583, Cornell Agr Exp Bta , 1932 41-42 
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tion in the country is the grange. With 990 open-country families 
reporting membership, only 11 5 attended grange in other than 
the local grange area in which they resided. '^This study bears 
out the generalization that small centers (less than 1,000 inhab- 
itants) are holding their social relationships with the surrounding 
open-country families to a much greater degree than is true for 
the economic relationships.'^ Families living near small centers 
are much more likely to ^shop around' in the various centers than 
are those living near large centers. . . A close relationship 
exists between the distance from the center and the number of 
contacts with the center." ^ 

According to B. L Melvin and G. A. Bakkum, as a result of 
their study of country-town relationships in Tompkins County, 
New York, there are three ways by which the city exerts its eco- 
nomic influence “ (1) By causing the breakdown of local economic 
agencies through drawing trade to itself; (2) by sending its in- 
habitants out to live m the rural territory; (3) by drawing the 
workers from the villages and the farms to its factories." In the 
contest between the larger city and the village some cities at least, 
such as Ithaca, gamed the advantage This is done by drawing 
the outlying boys and girls to high school, by attracting patronage 
to its commercialized recreational life, especially the movies, and 
by the work of the Home and Farm Bureau and Junior-Project 
work radiated into the country by county agents and other 
agencies ^ 

A. M Paxon denotes the distribution of influence exercised over 
farming regions and village by the large city. In the case of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., ^‘the far-reaching mfluence of the city of Syracuse on 
the economic life of the country becomes quite apparent when the 
special service areas of the country are examined. The city prac- 
tically dominates the country for the purchase of specialized type 
of commodities. It is also used extensively for obtaining other spe- 
cialized type of services such as banking and purchase of drugs. 

. . . The city is used more for the economic than for the social 
services. This is most pronounced in the case of church areas." ® 

1 Op, cit , pp 54-“5. 

2 Social RelaUonskips of Slatemlle Springs, Brooktondale Area, Tompkins County, 
New York, Bui. 501, Cornell XJmv. Agr. Exp, Sta , 1929, pp 49-61 

^ Relationships of Open^Country Families of Onondaga County, New York, to 
Socio-Economic Areas, V^llage8 and Ciixes, Bui, 684, Cornell XJmv. Agr Exp. Sta., 
1932 65 
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Retired farmers and villages. — Villages and small cities are 
lodestoTies which attract farmers when they “retire from fanning ” 
The study of 100 such farmens in the vicinity of ]\It. ITorcb, 
Wiscouoiiij disclosed some interesting things and revealed certain 
relationships existing between farmers and villag(^rs The number 
of different leasons given for retirement was 242, an a\Tiage of 
2 4 per farm family. Put in porceniagoo, 29.2 reiirosented being 
'‘too old” to carry on farming opera lions and housev’ork. Ill- 
health of some member of the family \\as 21, ability to retire, 
20,2, reasons connected with children or their abbence, 19.4, death 
m family, 2 9; dissatisfaction with farming, 2 9; and miscellaneous, 
2.1. The rehilions buslaiiied to Mt Hoieb citizens were good and 
seemingly without antagonism Some village neighbois liad moved 
in before them, many had been fellow church and organization 
members, and (heir economic stanis was such as fco commend them 
as equals A percentage of men took u]) some other work in town 
and another iiortion did nothing hut loaf. Similarly florae of the 
women adjusted themselves and weie happy, while others longed 
for the farm with its outdoors and freedom A portion of (he 
children seized 1 he new* opportunities for improvc'inonL while odir'rs 
quit school and joined the ranks of common labor. When trans- 
planted to village soil, this sample of the farm population com- 
ported themselves much as most any other portion of hu- 
manity having the same level of culture and experience would 
likely do ^ 

While the Mt Horeb instance is local, it doubtless has 
a large measure of general import But it is piobable that 
the friendly attitude between farmers and town^^peoplc is partly 
the result of changed rolationshipc, since the agriculturists re- 
tii'ed The farmers have become townspeople and have re- 
linquished the former anti-economic hostility tow’ard trade op- 
ponents 

Farmer representation in town-service control, — Surveyors of 
town-country relations often note that farmers are lightly repre- 
sented 111 control of town services rendered them Says J. F Page • 
“The farmer does not enjoy control of certain commumly service 
agencies and mslitutionb in a way commensurate with his support 


^ Tumor, Voda L, ( auacs and Coriddionh of lictirrmini of 100 Rfh,rrd Farmi^rs 
lu Mt Ilonh, Tr?if , Preliminary Kept , Bur Agr Econ , U. S Dept Agr , 

1926 
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of them. This is true of the services of the bank, school, church, 
and lodge However, the smaller the population center the greater 
is the per cent of control of these agencies by farmers/^ ^ Out of 
68 Michigan organizations which had farmer members, Hoffer 
found that “only five had officers or directors who were farmers ” ^ 
Professor Hayes notes that “farmer representation in town institu- 
tions, both social and economic, at least in accordance with the 
weight and importance of the agricultural element in the makeup 
and support of the place, is certainly a fertile and important means 
of bringing about better co-operation and team-work . ^ ^ ^ And Hoff- 
sommer declares that farmers^ participation in the social life and 
activities of towns is only passive, and we must judge, conse- 
quently, that such affairs are outside their active control and 
direction ^ 

Of course control of servicing agencies commonly rests in the 
hands of owners. If farmers do not have membership in them as 
owners, directive action could scarcely be expected. Still, the fact 
is impressive that they do exercise little control, for it suggests 
that they are not in a position to protect their interests, should 
they desire. 

The economic as disturbing factor. — In his survey of relations 
between town and country m Union County, Ohio, P. P Denune 
discovered that there was little social distinction between farmers 
and townspeople there. In respect to social matters, there is a 
large degree of recognition of mutual interest in the field of public 
school education and also in the provision for local public enter- 
tainment. But when it comes to economic matters, the case is 
different. “ While it is quite often stated that farmers and villagers 
are economically independent, scarcely anyone is conducting his 
business on that basis. The actual practice that the investigator 
found is well expressed by the adage ^Friendship is all right in 
its place, but business is business.' The small-town merchants 
neither co-operate among themselves nor with the farmer. Sym- 
pathy is often expressed concerning the farmer's economic hard- 
ships but no effort is made to help him in the situation . . . the 
attitude expressed by the business practice of both groups is one 
of almost complete individualism." ® 

1 Op. cd , p. 3. 3 Op cii., p 46 

2 Op. cit , p. 18 ^Op cd.y pp 60-1. 

® Some Town-Country Relations in Union County^ Ohio, Sociology Senes No. 1, 
Ohio State, 1924 28-9. 
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Distribution of burdens and benefits. — T W. Cape found that 
Cities tend to shift various burdens to the shoulders of farmers in 
a somewhat disproportionate mfinnor He found this true of the 
lax burden. Inequality of assessment between rural and urban 
propel ty oft cm exists. “ Agrieultural property is easy to discover, 
holdiiiA^ lu'e usually small and local assessors are usually familiar 
with lis values Mueh ineome-producmg property in the city 
escapes a'^rtOhSincuit, large holdings often escape their just buixlcu, 
and local assessor^ are not competent to evaluate tlie divcr&e 
forma of vealth ” ^ 

Pro(*eec]irig, he discovc^rs that the city tax dollar brings more 
benefits to llic urbanites tlian does the tax dollar of farmers to 
them “The bulk of the farmeis^ tax dollar is absorbed by cduca- 
non and highways, while these funcUoiis rcquiie but 50 to 60 
per cent in the cily. In other w'ords, (he city tax dollar btys more 
services than does rh(j rural tax dollar ’’ 

There is an inequality m educational opportunities as between 
farm and urban children ^*Thc burden of education falls more 
heavily upon the farm tliari upon the city, but the bonefils received 
by the farm cihild are inferior lo those received by the city child ” 
This IS in line w'lth the thoughts and facts w’c discovered in our 
chapter on rural schools and education. 

There IS a further inequality of burden m respect to highways 
“There is etudently a far greater use of rural highways by city 
residents than by farmers. At the same time the country is evi- 
dently contnbuting more than its fair share to highway support 
wdicthcr this shaie be measured in terms of population, tax-paying 
ability, or in actual use of highw’ays . . In the New York 

Su,rvey, ... it was found that the percentage of adults living on 
farms and w’orkmg olbewhcro w'as tw'ice as great for farms on hard- 
surfaced roads as for those on dirt roads. The farms on hard- 
surfaced roads also supported a greater number of w’oikers than 
faims on dirt roads ” 

^PHE DOMINATION OF THE TOWN 

Urbanism. — Urbanism and urbanization occupy large places in 
the rise and de^ elopment of human society. Urbanism is a par- 
ticular kind of group existence w'hich is accompanied by fairly 

’ “Di&tiibutxon of Publio Burdens and Benefits between City and Countrv," 
Social Forces, Vol 12* 20S 
270 


czt.. p 271 


rit , p 271 
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well recognized conditions and results. All available evidence 
indicates that mankind has lived in groups from the very begin- 
ning. But urbanism is a late arrival in the history of the human 
race. Should we allow only 1,000,000 years as the span of human 
experience, anything like urbanism could be assigned to not more 
than the last 6,000 years, or only about six-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the whole human era. It therefore appears that over 99 per cent 
of our human existence has been consumed in other forms of 
group life than the urban Since the days of the horde, the pre- 
vailing form has been village existence. Village life preceded both 
urban and rural life. The individualistic form of agricultural 
habitation which we know in America and in some other nations 
is a very late arrival on the scene. The dominant form of agri- 
cultural life has been the agricultural village. 

The present intensification of urbanism and urban life makes 
its appeal to many students of social affairs as phenomenal. We 
are liable to regard the expansion of city life into all nations of 
an advanced kind and its development to the highest degree in 
such nations as a mutation in the life of society. However, it is 
well to remember that the great nations of antiquity were based 
upon or at least accompanied by a high degree of urbamsm. Some 
of the outstanding ancient nations, politically, were city-states, 
more or less extensive and widely distributed populations domi- 
nated by some large city center. In others a great city held a 
place of much influence. We have but to recall Babylon, Ur, 
Nipur, Memphis, Thebes, Damascus, Athens, Rome, Carthage, 
Syracuse, to observe the significance of great cities of ancient 
times in the political life of states, at least m their early stages. 
When widespread nationalities arose, there was an inevitable 
tendency to submerge or subordinate cities to the political rule 
of the larger entity. 

In the following sections we want to examine some of the ap- 
pearances of urban domination and agricultural subordination 
within our own nation. 

Relative development of country and town. — In several respects 
it almost appears as if the great urban developments which have 
taken place in advanced nations have been at the expense of the 
country. The appearance is so striking that many observers 
draw the inference that while the tendency of the urban world 
is to develop, that of the rural world is to decline. It is not neces- 
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sary, however, to concede the truth of the latter statement while 
admitting that of the former The study of the evolution of rural 
society has disabused our minds of the idea that the country is 
actually and universally declining. Instead we discovered that 
a general and fairly steady rural advance has taken place since 
primitive times And there is no evidence of a general decline now, 
although there are local and temporary pauses and even retro- 
gressioiivS at times. The decline superficial observers believe they 
discover is a relative, not an absolute one. The urban develop- 
ment has been so rapid and many-sided that the tortoise-like 
forward stride of the country places appears like a recession. 

The situation in the advanced industrial nations today is one 
in which the towns are the dominating and dictating factor in 
several sectors of societal affairs. This is quite the reverse of what 
obtained in somewhat earlier times During our own colonial 
period and our earlier national stages of development, the country 
was the dominating factor m most affairs The farming popula- 
tions dominated then by reason of mass and numbers, if by noth- 
ing else. They may not have had the leadership necessary for 
directing the larger affairs of national life, but by their vote or 
by withholding trade or directing patronage they have held the 
whip hand over neighboring towUvS and cities Some of the larger 
ways in which the ruling force of towns, including villages and 
cities, manifest themselves will now be surveyed. Some of these 
we have already treated in other connections and they may be 
merely adverted to here. 

Population. — Our consideration of rural migration sufficiently 
demonstrated the pulling power of cities, especially large cities, 
on the rural population. This attractive influence is exercised 
upon the inhabitants not only of the open country but also of the 
hamlets and villages. The study of declining villages has suffi- 
ciently evidenced the movement of people away from the smaller 
urban, aggregations. We will recall that we classified these 
transmitting forces as the ultimate, or the cultural and economic 
factors, and the psychological, or the attractive and mducing 
influences. 

Economic subordination. — It does not seem possible to dodge 
the conclusion that the cities are the ruling and decisive factors 
in respect to economic processes and wealth matters. It is true 
that farming affects and determines urban life in that the latter 
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is dependent upon the former for its sustenance Nevertheless, 
the direction agriculture shall take, the amount there shall be, 
and the manner of distributing the returns from farming processes 
are largely determined by urban populations, though it may, of 
course, be largely unconscious. Aside from the general sugges- 
tions let us notice the directions in which town hegemony or de- 
termination is exercised. 

1. Distribution of wealth , — ^The wealth of our farm population 
increased in amount down to 1920. But as we saw in Chapter XV, 
there has been a great decline in the wealth of farmers since 1920. 
The values of non-farm wealth did not suffer such a decline as is 
shown by the fact that the total national wealth increased rapidly 
until 1930. If the farmers lost in wealth, someone was gaining; 
another evidence of the power of the towns to control the societal 
processes m general; and in particular a demonstration of this 
power during the price and value readjustment period succeeding 
the Great War. Farmers were powerless to avert loss and disaster, 
but urban businessmen evidently were able to regulate economic 
processes so as not only to save themselves but to actually ad- 
vance their proportionate wealth. 

Regarding the distribution of income, it was abundantly demon- 
strated in Chapter XV that farmers lost heavily in their propor- 
tionate share of the national income during the period of great 
urban prosperity, 1920-29. Their unfortunate position has not 
been mended since then. One might think that in a social system 
where social justice obtained one class in society would have about 
the same average proportion of the national income as another. 
The divergence between the average per capita income of farmers 
and other industrialists at least raises the question of justice. 

2. Metropolitan control , — During the past (Century a develop- 
ment of what has been termed the “metropoliiian community 
has taken place, an accompaniment and result N^f the modern 
capitalistic industrial society. This community con^s of a great 
city at the center, and the hinterland, or trade enviroiiilisQnt, con- 
sisting of the open country, smaller cities and villages, ^forests, 
mines, railways, and whatever else goes to'^ake up the ecotiomic 
basis of the urban nucleus. The metropolitan nucleus is the home 
of great industries, world markets, commanding financial institu- 
tions, chambers of commerce, wholesale distributive districts, 
elevators and warehouses, converging railway and other com- 
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rnunicatinf? agencies of wide IriTitonal import, and captains of 
ludusliy and masters of financial and business organization 

Every indu'^Lrial nation has one or more or several of such metro- 
politan centers and district^: The United States possesses far 
more than any other country, its equipment of this sort consisting 
of some ten or twelve mclropolilan communities The bouridarieN 
of these di'itrict^^ are of course irregular and indeterminable They 
do not follow state linos and may even extend beyond national 
boundaries Each eonsiitutcs a particular kind of economic imii/ 
and interlaces with the other units of the same kind 
The import of this socio-economic area for us is that its metro- 
politan center pretty completely dominates the hinterland. All 
the hinterland and its resources are tributary to the nucleus and 
are exploited by it. Like the octopus, it has its aims and tentacles 
extended out mto the surrounding territory, and possessi's some- 
thing of a strangle hold upon all lines of business, including farm- 
ing. It determines and conditions what takes place in finance, 
markct.iiig, and transportation. It dictates to the lesser business- 
men of suiiounding cities and towns what course \hcy sliall piir&ne 
m the conduct of their bu&incs'^es. It even sends out agents and 
cmiftsarios who undertake to instruct the fanners m what they 
shall pioducc and how they shall produce it It seeks to regulate 
the political movement‘s and currents of subsidiary tciritnry and 
mfiucncc legiblaiion by control of political parties, the selection 
of their platforms, and the election of officials. 

3 Incidence of uihamzahon , — Urbanism involves something of 
a vicious circle: concentration of industry, concentration of popula- 
tion, heightened land values, heightened rents, increased prices 
of coiibumptive goods, increased wages, accelerating standards 
of living Each is a cause of the increase of the others. 71ie larger 
the city, the greater the intensity of the process. The burden on 
business by I'cason of the constantly increasing ratio of overhead 
expenses is driving some industries to smaller placc.s. The inflated 
cost of living in the great cities, together with oilier conditions, 
impels many wage earners to locate m the suburbs. Congestion 
of traffic makes it almost impossible to get to and from work 
from any considerable distance, (hties have giown so gigantic 
that there is apprehension that they may not be able to survivij 
the increasing strains and stresses. 

Thus there arc symptoms of abnormality in metropolitan cities. 
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They are centers of artificiality in living, of bizarre and superficial 
pastimes, of excesses in lavishness of expenditure, and of ostenta- 
tion m consumption. The incidence of this spiral of ascending 
costs and wastes appears to fall ultimately upon the producers 
of raw materials, chiefly the farmers In the long run they seem 
to pay the fiddler. Farmers do not receive that portion of the 
total national income which the size and importance of their 
socio-economic class would appear to entitle them to. Could this 
be taken to prove that they are bad managers? 

Political. — ^The towns determine the political life of the rural 
people in various ways One of the functions of cities in and for 
society at large appears to consist in making experiments and 
working out results along various lines of effort. Whether they 
know it or not, our cities are experimental laboratories where 
tests are being made as to the great problem or problems of col- 
lective living together This is, after all, the chief social problem — 
how to adjust ourselves to each other in the really great co- 
operative undertaking we call society, in a fair, healthful, and 
eflflcient manner. Cities do much experimenting along govern- 
mental Imes About all the improvements m governments in 
recent times have been conceived and tried out in cities. Large 
cities especially set the pace regarding governmental machinery 
intended to subserve the interests of the many to best effect, in 
respect to the improvement of health, sanitation, beautification, 
recreation, education, and safeguardmg of morals The smaller 
cities, villages, and country districts are imitators and borrowers 
of the devices and results of this experimentation All of this is 
good, splendid, and the world and the country places are much 
mdebted to cities for their leadership, services, and gifts in these 
directions 

In another way the cities are determinative of rural life affairs. 
As was shown in a previous connection, the cities dominate the 
courts by having urbanites for judges; they are very powerful 
in the control of political parties and their selections, and they 
have an undue advantage in legislative councils, either by having 
a predominance of congressional membership or in possessing all 
the fund of legal leadership of a tramed sort in the lawyers they 
send to represent them. Even possessing a majority of members 
of a legislative assembly does not guarantee farmers ascendancy 
in directing currents of legislation. So many farmers are unedu- 
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cated and untrained that it is only with the utmost effort that 
agricultural majorities can hold their forces together for effective 
opposition to measures that might be injurious to the farmers^ 
interests. 

Cultural influence. — ^The rural and agricultural mind is being 
stormed, saturated, formed, molded, and determined by cul- 
tural influences in myriads of forms which radiate from metro- 
politan and lesser centers By culture here, for our purposes, is 
meant the iden^, iclealh, standards, tastes, habits, customs, fasli- 
lons, knowledge, 1(H*hn](»al devices, patterns of conduct nnd ac- 
tion, — in fact the whole big renlm of ideas, beliefs, and i')rac1ices 
which consutute the heart of ,> 0 (‘iel 3 ’', capitalize human activities, 
and diffoientiate one stage of social e\'oluLiou from another or 
one sociel}" from another 

We have only recently remarked that cities wcu’c the mnovatiiig 
and ('xperimeiiting laboraloiies for mankind today, 'Ihis is true 
111 most linos ot life '’i'lie majoi'ily of ntnv ideas and (levi(*es come 
to light, are discovered and perfected in eonnc^ction with cities 
Alany of Ibeso innovations are, it is true, mad(‘ by tho'^e who wtan 
born in tlio country, but f('w invtMiiors and disco\erers remain on 
the farm to make their contributions Imjirovemouts m govern- 
mc'iil, in education, iii business organizat.ion, in cliiirch promotion, 
m welfare and chanty work, in working out better forms of play 
and recrealioii arc most often dcru-od in cities 

Cities arc also the depositories of the culture of mankind This 
may not bo to thoir merit })ut it is a fact Stoi ehoiiscjs for knowl- 
edge extant lu liooks and other human devi(‘es must be located 
somewhere if the achiovemcaits of mankind to be prcscived 
and given eontiniuty Cities aie tlie natural and logical centers 
because people do converge there. Hence 1 ho museums, institutes 
of art, libraries, collect ions of all sorts, besides groat architectural 
piles and the mcHdianical devices in factories and other business 
places are found thei'{' and are on exhibil If rural jicople want 
onhghtemneni along these hues they must repair to mbaii centem 
to sock it or have specimens sent to them from such centers 

Hence, cities are activating, radiating cent-ers which send out 
streams of influence eoubtanlly int.o the surrounding hinterland 
This IS especially seen m the (‘ase of the press and other news and 
culture disseminating agencies. The minds of people evcrywdiere 
are affected and molded by what they read m dmlyj weekly, 
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monthly, and other kinds of periodicals which are printed in 
towns and cities and sent out from there One might truly say: 
“Give me control of the press and I will control the ideas and 
courses of action of mankind/^ Now one would have to add the 
telephone, telegraph, and the radiophone to the press. Whoever 
owns and controls those agencies possesses a domination over 
men^s minds which is almost terrible to contemplate The control, 
the selection of facts and ideas that go to men's minds almost 
absolutely signify the control of those minds and of the activities 
those minds undertake. The minds of farmers may be bombarded 
with assertions and statements until they are made up in a manner, 
until they reach conclusions relative to courses of action, diamet- 
rically opposed to their best interests as farmers. To dominate 
the avenues to farmers' minds is to dominate their ideas, their 
politics, their marketing decisions, their incomes, their very lives. 

Thus are the minds of farming populations becoming urbanized. 
You cannot find a place in the United States, in the north woods, 
or in the walled-in valleys of mountain systems, so isolated that 
news of the latest fashions and dances have not penetrated. There 
you see the flapper attired according to the latest mode, listen 
to the jazziest and blariest of music, and witness the last and most 
enchanting step, twist, or movement in the dance The auto is 
there and the radio is fast being distributed. Urban ways and 
manners of living are penetrating everywhere. As an example of 
this, in 1930, the writer stopped at Twenty Nine Palms located 
far out in the Mojave Desert, California. The women were mod- 
ishly dressed, the radio was jazzing and crooning, and the people 
were discussing a coming dance, the music of which was to be 
furmshed by an orchestra imported from Los Angeles over 200 
miles distant. This urbanization of the rural mind has proceeded 
far and apparently is destined to go farther. The process is 
worthy of study, and attention should be paid to the elimination of 
the deleterious features. 

Standards in conveniences and comforts. — ^The comforts and 
amemties of life seem to many to be located in towns. The homes 
have runmng water, inside toilets, bathing provisions, electricity 
for lighting and power, furnaces, and equitable heating plants. 
The streets are paved and there are sidewalks, so that in driving 
and walking there is no necessity of getting into the mud There 
are parks for outings, movies and playhouses to attend, lodges. 
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churches, clubs, and organizations of all descriptions to belong to, 
frequent dancing, good schools, newspapers dropped at the door 
as soon as they are out, easily accessible stores and shops of all 
sorts, the stimulus of crowds in the street, parades, and pageants, 
and the opportunity to be clean and dressed up^^ and frequently 
to stay so. In comparison with this understated array of attrac- 
tions and distractions, the country appears to make a poor show- 
ing, and only the decidedly rural-minded folk are content to live 
there. No blame can atiach to cities for such (*onccutration of 
appealing oppoiLumtics, bui the glowing contiast between town 
and country in tins respe(‘,t is none the Ic.-s a fact. 

Ultimate limits of urban expansion. — We ate bound to raise the 
question concerning the extent and ultimate limits of urban grouth 
and domination Lot us first consider whai may take place through 
the operation of unconscious social forc'es We will sketch some 
pobbibilitics 

1 (hlies grow because industry groWxS Industry grows because 
of the increasing demands for its goods. The great niduslnal 
nations manufactuie for exportation to a large extent The con- 
sumcis of a large portion of thc&e goods are found in nations moie 
backward industrially Coiiboqueiitlv, the ability of our indiiMrial 
cent CIS to expand is partly tounded upon the needs of backward 
jieoples. 

2 There is a pioiiounccd tendency among t.li(‘bO backward 
nations to participate in manufacture. They arc developing their 
own rrianiifactuiing plants as rapidly as possible. Italy, baclavard 
industrially so recently, is becoming self-sufficient in many direc- 
tions. Spam IS making fairl}’' rapid strides toward indubtnahsm 
So for the countries of South America, although most of them have 
yet far to go. Japan has become highly industrialized during the 
last few decades and seeks markets as outlets for liiS products 
China has a largo number of modern factories and is developing 
steadily and rapidly toward a greater number Even India, the 
home of Gandhi and his agitation for a return to the old home 
industry sysfem, manifests symptoms of industrialization. 

3 It is almost inevitable that practically all the mdubtrially 
bac]ava,rd nations will eventually become sclf-suffieiiig 'When 
that point reached, and it may bo m distant generations, the 
foreign maikets of the exporting industrial nations will ha\’o 
disappeared The economic baj^ih of that portion of city popiila- 
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tions which produce for such markets will have been destroyed. 
The cities will be placed in a position of jeopardy as fast as these 
results work out. They can no longer expand m population and 
the march of the millions to urban centers will have to cease 
They will not be able even to sustain their numbers, and as a 
consequence the world may witness the spectacle of population 
currents moving toward the open places. 

4. The cities may find a solution for this dilemma in one or 
more of the following ways, so far as our vision now enables us to 
predict, (a) They may seek to exploit still more backward peoples, 
that IS, the jungle and interior savage and barbarous populations 
of Africa, South America, and Oceania. The difficulty in this is 
that such populations are not numerically great, that all the ad- 
vanced nations will strive to control and monopolize them as 
markets, and that they are likely to perish anyway when they are 
exposed to the civilization’^ of advanced nations (b) They may 
develop markets at home for the hitherto exportable surplus 
This may be accomplished by means of greatly increased wages 
and by shortemng the working day of the workers To raise 
wages IS to increase consumption. To shorten working days leads 
to increased leisure and cultivation of tastes for a greater variety 
of goods. It also might result in multiplying workers by having 
two shifts a day, let us say, instead of one (c) They might realize 
the Henry Ford plan of having the farming done rapidly and 
efficiently somewhat at odd times by industrial operatives who 
live in towns. Were this feasible and put into operation, it would 
destroy the basis of a return movement from city to country. 
It would concentrate all people m towns and cities. But it could 
not create markets as substitutes for the erstwhile foreign markets. 
Only shortening the hours of labor and increasing wages are capable 
of doing this. 

Possibility of checks to rural migration. — 1. Whether or not 
steps should be taken to check the rural drift to cities must be 
decided according to the reply given the question: are its effects 
sufficiently disastrous either to the country or to the cities to 
warrant action? Certainly rural migration in itself is not an evil 
and cannot be considered an evil on any other grounds than that 
its effects are bad. 

It would not be easy to demonstrate that there are too many 
people living in cities all of the time. Undoubtedly there are too 
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many at tiinefi, ^^hen industry has slackened and there are many 
unemployed At other limc*^ the supply of workers is practically 
absoibed in jrauiful occupation'^ But it is doubtless true that 
there aie many persons from the country living ni cities who 
would be \ ery much better oft i\ere I hey back on the farm There 
IS also an excess of incompetent'^ and unemployablos ui urban 
centers, but they would add nothing to farm life were they re- 
moved to the country 

2 Th{' sottlomont of the qiieotion as to \\heLher or ]iot there 
are too few pcojilo in the country on farms would hinge on several 
things lY’om a heal I h point of view it would be pos.--ible to asseri 
that morc^ of the population should live in the country bccau''5e 
health conditions there throughout the nation in general are 
superior to tho^e in cities Then it is iinqiiesiionably true that 
many rural sec Lions are suffering injury from a loss of inhabitants. 
Whore isolation is already coiibiderablc, the further thiumng out 
of fairiihos gieatly weakens tlic community spirit, resources, and 
oiganization. But it would not be safe to say that tins has pro- 
ceeded so fai to constitute a leal menace to oithei countiy or 
nation. It might also be held that (here is a menace in the rela- 
tively lessening supply of food and other farm commodities such 
as wool The gradual i eduction of food stuffs exported prior to the 
Great A\ar suggO'-l'^ that at some lime national production might 
fall below' national needs. There i-^ only a i emote mcaiace there 
but it ns safe to ^ay that it is most desirable that the farm popula- 
tion should always leniain sufficient to furnish the nation at least 
its ow'ii food supply 

3 The so-called ^‘back to the land movement” has, up to 
the present, been more a hope than a reality There liave been 
signs that multitudes of urban residents have a more or less artic- 
ulate longing to live in the countiy; but they lack the knowledge 
concerning appropriate location, the financial lesources to make 
the transition, and possibly iho giit to endure the peiiod of read- 
justment in w^hich failure due to inexperience in agiiculture bulks 
large Part-Lime and subsistence farming has made considerable 
headu'ay recently. There are scattering farm colonization schemes 
in operation — that of the SalvaLioii Army probably being Lhe 
ino^t hopeful — outside of the state systems of Australia, New 
Zealand, and California. Yet, all told, the immediate effect in 
replacing populations on farms is almost as a drop in the bucket. 
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Nattire of the causes and their control. — Turning to a considera- 
tion of the possibility of applying remedial checks, in case it were 
thought advisable to attempt to stop the movement of farming 
populations to urban centers, it is needful to examine the two 
classes of causes of rural migration in order to determine to what 
extent they may be controlled by society. 

1. It might appear obvious that the ultimate causes, by the 
very fact that they are mherent and intrinsic to our modern 
society are either beyond control, or that, if they could be con- 
trolled, it might not be advisable to attempt it. If they are in- 
herent and intrinsic to society they could not be greatly modified 
without changing the nature of our civilization. Even if they 
could be so modified, it is not likely that either agriculturists or 
urbanites w’ould consent to any serious modification or checking. 
For to check the advance of scientific discovery and invention 
would be to put an end to increased agricultural production per 
farmer and farm laborer and also to mcrease in new kinds of 
wants and of goods to meet them. While some kinds of wants 
might well be trimmed down or eliminated, on the whole it would 
be undesirable to interfere with the general forward march. Our 
conclusion must be, then, that we can make little headway by 
seeking to directly modify or control the ultimate causes. 

2. But the psychological or more immediate causes are more 
vulnerable. Since they consist of city attractions, it follows that 
they may be offset by establishing and creating in rural districts 
counterattractions. And when it is understood that the deep- 
seated and ultimate causes of rural migration exert their influence 
through and by means of these psychological factors, it becomes 
conceivable that somethmg may be done to redirect their force 
although not to check it. The possibility resident in this kind of 
effort is only limited by the ability to create in the country attrac- 
tions sufiiciently magnetic and powerful to actually offset those 
of cities. That it will be difficult to establish such high-power 
attractions is beyond doubt, yet it is probable that something 
may be accomplished in this direction. 

Practical attractive expedients. — ^Better homes, and improve- 
ments on the farm, more leisure and vacations, improved roads 
and communication, the establishment of adequate schools, the 
cultivation of a community spirit and the creation of agencies 
to keep it alive, founding play days, promoting choral clubs and 
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drnnialic organizations, and the like should prove offoctivo. State 
nud federal atteuiion to ^ocuriiig a better system of lenancy, 1o 
al:)oli.shing ab.-^enteo Inndlordi'-m and laud ^pceulation, to pro- 
rnoLing seieiiufic agiicultuic, to (sstabli4iing liberal plans for 
shorl-lime and long-time rural credit, and to creating a compre- 
hensive .’^y'^lern of land .solllcment would serve io place* fa imiiig 
on a better liusiness basis, and make it more iios^ible for ihe man 
of Knull means to puiehasc land and impiovc it Rural depopula- 
tion and the giowtli of cities have tiouliled FAiropean coLmlrK'.*- 
for n. long lirne and they have legislatc'd and organized in sc \ oral 
dnectioiir' to eliock the flow to cities and lo put farming on an 
attraetne, jirodnctive, and paying basis The United States a 
nation might \cry well formulate a definite and far-reacliing 
agrieultinal policy which would make provi‘=5ions in the dirrclion 
we have indicated and so help sta\^ the (’urronts that have set in 
so 'strongly from the country to the cit}'. 

Franee is irymg to remedy ii-. <=:iuiatiou ])y various expedients. 
(1) It has enacted Ic^giblatiou to assi->t faimcrb financially by 
means of loans at low ralevS of inlcic-^t. (2) Societies have been 
foimccl lo promote a “leturn to the farm” movement (3) Inner 
colomzaiion is reported io This moans removing farm families 
from congested to depopulated districts (4) The government 
IS fostering eleclnficalion of farms in order to make them modern 
and attiactivo In the Dcpaitment of Kurc-et-Loiie, it is stated 
that 90 per cent of the farms arc electrified, (o) Lrnmigiant tabor 
IS encouraged and doiiendcd on to fuinish the needed farm iielp. 
(6) ]\Iovie companies aie establishing film houbCs and booths in 
farm Milages. The commercial motive may predominate in the 
latter, however ^ 

The urban attitude.— As in many phases of hoeial life, altitudes 
indicate the social relationships between rural farm and town 
populations By an altitude w e mean the set of the psycho-physical 
organism that is expressed in ^'erbal 'symbols more often than 
otherwise The attitude of townspeople to farmers in general is 
likely to be that of superiors to inferiors The upper and middle 
classes of towns aie prone to think of farmers in general as prole- 
tariat and low-class people. Tins, of course, is not always the 
case everywhere m the United States, but is probably the dominant 
chord expressing the relationship 

1 Cootic, Charleb, “French Farmers Go to To\\n” Survey, March 15, 1024 601 
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On the other hand, the farming classes tend to resent this 
attitude of superiority and condescension on the part of towns- 
people. It is not true that this is always the case. There appear 
to be communities where the relationship between villagers and 
farmers is free from condescension on the one side and resentment 
on the other, but it is more often true that the other situation exists 
As was denoted in an earlier chapter, one of the sources of this 
unequal relationship is historical, going back to the time of the 
Greeks and Romans. To those high culture peoples living in 
cities, the little agriculturist and stock-tender represented an un- 
couth and very inferior type of life. The townsmen applied to 
themselves terms which denoted qualities of cultural refinement, 
civilization, and superiority, and to the countrymen they applied 
those indicating barbarism, paganism, rusticism, and other de- 
meaning traits. From that time on down the ages, the farmer has 
been one who was scoffed at and jeered at and he has been made 
the butt of ridicule, sarcasm, and caricature by townspeople, 
especially in cartoon and on the stage. Many extravagant jokes 
have been perpetrated at his expense. Further, since he was lowly 
and lacked pull and influence, there was a strong tendency to vic- 
timize him by exploitation and oppression. Some large chapters 
in history have been centered in the rise of agrarians in resent- 
ment at their exploitation by upper-class urbanites. The im- 
petus for the French Revolution to a considerable extent came 
from the direction of the oppressed French peasants and the re- 
sults of that revolution were in part directed towards rectification 
of the economic abuses of the farmer ^s rights. 

Another cause of social condescension on the part of towns- 
people undoubtedly arises out of the fact that a good many farmers 
peddle their vegetables, poultry, and dairy products at the back- 
doors of urbanites. The social equals of these urbanites approach 
them by the front-door direction and those who approach them 
by the back-door avenue are classed together as low-class people 
and unequals. Not all farmers distribute their goods by the house- 
to-house method, but the imputation of low-class comes to be 
applied to them equally with those who do. There is a large sec- 
tion of the farming population which think of themselves as 
middle-class people. By this middle-class element the imputa- 
tion of being a back-door class is bitterly resented. ^ 

* Cf. Holmes, R H , Rural Sociology, McGraw-Hill, 1932* 385. 
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Class-consciousness and conflict. — ^When we approach the re- 
lation of antagonism between town and country from the side of 
economic interest, we discover a perennial and world-wide source 
of renewal. From the time when the Roman slaves revolted 
against their masters down to the present, those on the soil have 
resented what has often been and to them always appeared to be 
their systematic exploitation by those in the town. And those 
in the towns have lescnled ilie imputation Ibat 1lioy weic ex- 
ploiters, oven wlion the accusation wu-» true Poihai)s the data 
presented of the concentuitioii of vealth m cities together with 
the great decline in agricultural WTalth and income may seem 
sulEeienl proof that (he farmer- ha\e lieen .-ubjec'l lo exploita- 
tion At anv rate, rightly or wrongly, the agriculturists m North 
America, Europe, and Aiwlralia at tlie iiresoni tunc arc quite 
gonerally agreed that the ciincnls of busmens luu against them 
unduly and that industrial, financial, and commercial orgamza- 
tioiis ick'iitificd w'lth cities are organizc‘d and operated to take 
undue profits at their expense. 

Whenever a class bc'comes conscious of itself as a class and be- 
gins to organize as a class to recTify its real or imaginary wiongs, 
the op])osition betwTcn it<!('lf and any class or clas-(s^ it deems 
to be the offender is immensely inton^lfiod The faimoivS of the 
United Stales have been growing (wer more class-conscious sinc(' 
the tunc of th<' (iianger movement of Ja=^t c*eniury and, as el-e- 
w'here exhibited in this volume, aie oigamzmg themselves for 
piotectiori m both economic and political directions But rla-^s- 
coiiseiousnc.-s ap]Doais to bo much w'eakci in Americ'a tliaii in 
Europe In Canada and the United States farmers arc mobile, 
willing to leave farming for other occupations under great provoca- 
tion, while the peasants of Europe arc w’edded to the land, and, 
e\eii though reporting to cities at times to work, continue to I'c- 
gard themselvoo as tiller'5 of tlie soil 

That organizations of farmers have inten'^ified the strife be- 
tween city a,nd country is generally recognized by student^ of the 
subject Too often the blame is attochc'd exclusively to ilie farm- 
ers,' as if they had no lights of self-protection It is not alway.s 
perceived that the business elements of cities hat'e been organ- 
ized atj a profit-getting class for a long time and that the tendency 
is for all these elements to present a united front wdieu amcliora- 
tue agricultural legislation is proposed or wdnai farmers atlompi 
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co-operative enterprises. The press of the United States has been 
generally quite violent and bitter against the Granger movement, 
the Populist movement, and the Nonpartisan League movement; 
and since the opinion of the press is determined by its advertisers 
and the advertisers are the business of the cities, it is evident 
where the source of opposition is. 

Agrarian-industrial conflict in America. — ^The history of the 
United States from pre-revolutionary days to the present time 
presents a series of conflict situations between urban and agri- 
cultural industry. Prior to 1776, the interests of seaboard com- 
mercial towns and frontier agrarian populations were opposed to 
each other. Unequal representation m colonial legislatures was 
asserted by the farmers, also inequalities of taxes and administra- 
tion of justice. The farmers voiced their protests in popular 
assemblies and by armed uprisings at times. This helped to bring 
it about that the American revolution became a question of home 
rule almost as much as who should rule at home. 

Capitalistic urban interests are viewed by some historians as 
having been directly in conflict with the agrarian interests in our 
early national government. The capitalistic interest seemed to 
control the constitutional convention which produced our na- 
tional constitution. Says J. M. Jacobson ^'not one member of the 
convention represented the economic interest of the agrarian or 
mechanic groups. The framers of the American constitution 
agreed in their distrust of popular — that is, agrarian — ^rule and 
in their desire to protect their property ‘and economic interest 
against the attacks of agrarian legislature. ... In the structure 
of the new central government, excessive care was taken lest the 
machinery should fall into the hands of the agrarian masses.^^ 
Consequently, many checks and balances were provided. Place- 
ment in office of representatives, senators, president, judges were 
all different and terms of office were for different times. The 
method of amending the constitution makes modification of that 
framework of government well-nigh impossible. As government 
was inaugurated a national bank and centralized credit institu- 
tions were established, the tariff law protected infant industries 
and depreciated currency was refunded at par value. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the North had de- 
veloped industrialism in contrast to the slave agriculture of the 
South. The industrial population of the North demanded tariffs 
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wliicli llio South refused to receive favorably A bitter struggle 
aro^e l^etweeii tlic two for ouproinacy in the nation. The South 
stood foi sialo'b rights and the industrial North for a unified nation. 
The extou-ion of sbnxny into the new territory of the West meant 
addilioiial vole.- in Congress foi slavery and against industrial cap- 
it all-in The ^'t niggle brought on the Civil ^^'ar v hi(‘h eventuated in 
the vicLoiy for the NoiLh with its capitalistic form of industry. 
The taiiff was lai^jod and the banking system centralized. Pro- 
f(H^oi Jacob-^oii say'^. under the gtii^e of protecting the negro, the 
14th nin('iidnien1 granted capitalism immunity from all state attacks 
upon populations and from state interference with the liberty to do 
business as one .'^ees fit ” - 

Other ieiUiires of the struggle between the agrarians and indus- 
trial capitalism aie presented m a later chapter which deals with 
agrarian mo\cmcnts 

Agrarian-industrial conflict elsewhere. — Recent events have 
inlcii'^ificd class-consciOLisne'5s m Europe. jNIr. A. E. Taylor 
viites that ‘‘perhaps iho most impressive result of the war is the 
do=:i ruction of feudalism. PiacLically every country in Europe 
IhaL pos'^os^cd feudal estates before the wai has condemned them 
to division mio small holdings for individual peasants The 
agrarian que'^llOll has bc'eri a burning problem in central Europe 
foi a century IMost violently agitated m Russia because condi- 
tions weie wor^t llioro, the probkun was felt wherever laige 
estates poimilU'd tenants and agricultural workers to bo exploited. 
More important than political freedom, more uigent than reform 
ill education, nioie desired than change in government, more 
longed for even than abolition of compulsory military service was 
ownership of the land. . Now it is precisely out of the sense 
of new possession that the present conflict between city and coun- 
1ry 111 Europe has assumed an exaggerated form The city is 
trying to govern the policy of the countiy, and one reason why 
the country resists i-^ because of the new-found sense of ownership 
of the pca'^aiit The governments of most of the countries of 
Europe are more or less anti-agrarian and the situation has in some 
places de\ eloped into a veritable impasse. Because the agrarians of 
Europe have alwaj's possessed a class consciousness they have 
always formed a political block. Eor a hundred years agrarian 

’ Cf “The Farm and li’aetory Conflict m American Historj’-,” Jacobeon, J. M , 
C«riciit//i<i«cr//, May, 1930 312 17 
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parties have been more or less influential m European politics and 
not mfrequently they have held the balance of power ^ 

Small town alignment. — It is probable that the businessmen of 
the small places have had no animosity agamst farmers as such, 
but they have believed their profits threatened and have resented 
interference with their business. They have been strengthened 
in their organized opposition by the great interests in the larger 
centers. These larger marketing, transportation, and credit 
interests are prone to use their influence against movements 
which threaten ultimately to reach and regulate their operations. 
Consequently we have the exhibit of business from top to bottom 
being regimented for defense and offense, while on the other side 
the farmers are forming in ranks, sometimes recruited by organ- 
ized labor of cities, to improve their economic position It is a 
menacing picture, but one that appears inevitable as classes come 
to self-consciousness and form themselves into organizations 

The position of the businessman in the villages and small towns 
is especially equivocal because of his close contact with farmers. 
In these smaller places the patronage is predominantly from the 
country. Without this trade and banking business the small 
businesses would fail and disappear. The merchants, bankers, 
and others are therefore under far greater dependence upon and 
obligation to agriculturists about them than to the strong inter- 
ests in the large cities Nevertheless, they commonly align them- 
selves with the latter when farmers organize. 

There is also a more pacific species of conflict going on between 
city and open country. It is a conflict of cultures. We have called 
attention to the fact that the cultural influences and waves of 
urban culture are constantly and increasingly flowing out into 
and over the open-country places. The farm culture in many 
directions tends to become more derivative and less primary. 
Some of these influences are good and some are bad, no doubt, such 
as the misinformation represented in special types of propaganda, 
the ideals of ostentation and empty social activities so flagrantly 
flaunted in cities, and the like. L. L. Bernard says there is “less of 
the old-time contrast between the fine personal idealism so character- 
istic formerly of rural life and the rampant rural individualism.'^ ^ 

^ Taylor, A. E , “Conflict between City and Country in Europe,” Saturday Eu* 
Thing Post, August 14, 1Q20, p Iff 

2“ Research Problems in the Psychology of B,ural L)fe,” Social Forces, Vol III, 
451, March, 1925 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Mutual basis of teamwork. — Although antagonisms between 
classes seem to be inevitable in the onward march of humanity, 
they are none the less deplorable because of the ''bad blood” 
engendeied between the opposing parties, the waste of effort and 
wealth incident to the struggle, the sacrifice of innocent by- 
standers, and the general resulting disorganization. The results 
of strife between town and country are so harassing and deplor- 
able, involving in the conflict all elements, institutions, and inter- 
ests, at least m the smaller centers and often the large ones, that 
it would seem that all would welcome measures for mitigating the 
struggle and, if possible, for ultimately eliminating it. But there 
IS little hope of mitigation or elimination so long as common in- 
terests and justice in the distribution of the surplus are ignored 

There is a large mutuality of interests between the small town 
and the adjacent country. The small place has more interests in 
common with the country than with large cities The business of 
such places is more dependent on the farmers than they on it; for 
easy transportation, the multiplication of trading centers, and the 
development of the mail-order biusiness have made it possible for 
the latter to largely ignore the near-by village, but the stores, banks, 
and shops cannot find a substitute for the farmerts patronage. 

On the other hand, a good local village is of unquestioned bene- 
fit to near-by farmers It is a timc-saver in making journeys to do 
business Better satisfaction is usually derived from buying goods 
over the counter, where their character and quality may be seen, 
than from the unseen purchase through mail-order houses. Local 
tradesmen will extend the credit that is often required by farmers 
There is the advantage of the local bank for credit and deposit, 
of the doctor whose joke and visit are often more restorative than 
his medicine and whose close knowledge of the history of family 
ailments is a great asset, of blacksmith shop, barber shop, and 
of church and school. Good towns demonstrate their worth in 
land values, the nearer the town the higher being the value of 
farm land, doubtless the register of the price of convenience. 

Ways to co-operate. — ^There are many directions for farmers and 
townsmen to take in their teamwork together. Good roads are 
mutually desirable They extend the arms of trade into the coun- 
try and make marketing centers more accessible to farmers. 
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Both sides have a common interest in promoting local industries. 
They make near-by markets for certain kinds of farm produce 
and serve as the basis of diversified farming. They increase the 
population of the town and so create a larger trade basis for local 
firms It has been demonstrated that larger schools and churches 
are advantageous; so here are other joint tasks for townsmen 
and farmers And we have previously discussed the desirability 
of establishing county libraries with their branches in the various 
local communities and of joint clubs of town and country women 

Since it is chiefly over matters of trade that country and town 
are arrayed against each other^ the question arises as to how they 
can compose their differences. The local merchant insists that 
farmers and other consumers should patronize home industries 
and grow quite bitter over buying from mail-order houses The 
farmer, in turn, insists that local prices of the things he buys are 
too high and for things he sells, too low. Are there any compromises 
or alternatives? 

If both sides will be sensible and fair, there is a basis of com- 
promise; but townsmen and farmers must put themselves in the 
attitude of making concessions. The farmers, for example, should 
not be expected to sacrifice all that they might gam from buying 
from mail-order houses; nor should they expect small merchants 
to meet the prices of such huge and efficient establishments. 
But while the farmer should be willing to pay a percentage for the 
convenience of trading at home and of having a near-by village, the 
merchant, in turn, should seek to meet him halfway by making 
substantial price concessions. Thus, good sense and a desire for 
fairness on both sides will do much to make a completely co- 
operative town-country community. 

Farmers’ co-operatives. — An alternative suggestion is some- 
times made as a possible solution to this problem. It is to the 
effect that the development of co-operative stores by farmers 
might ultimately eliminate the small, local middleman, and thus 
the cause of strife would be removed. It is further suggested that 
the present middlemen might then become managers and salesmen 
in these co-operative establishments. 

Now, it is true that such co-operative stores have had a large 
growth in Ireland and some European countries and that they are 
being established in this country. It is also true that they might 
accomplish much in the direction of reducing prices to consumers 
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at large and in securing better prices to farmers on some of their 
produce But so far, American co-operative farmers' stores have 
not been a distinct success. They have failed more frequently 
than they have succeeded, and this generally because of inade- 
quate management, and we cannot hope for much from them until 
individuals and associations establishing them learn that runmng 
mercantile enterprises is an undertaking requiring special ability 
and large experience. 

The struggle over the marketing of farm produce involves not 
only small centers but large ones as well. “A recent document 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission throws light on the 
conflict between farmers' co-operative organizations and organ- 
ized dealers and manufacturers. It charges a number of farm 
implement concerns with conspiracy to restrain trade by cutting 
off machine supplies from farmers^ co-operatives. Local imple- 
ment dealers were also named m the complaint since they boy- 
cotted any concern which sold to the co-operatives. The manu- 
facturers were found to have ' continuously assisted retail dealers' 
associations in carrying out their purposes and to have contrib- 
uted money for this purpose ' It is further stated by the Commis- 
sion that the associations ^maintained a system of espionage' over 
the entire industry to cut off the supply of implements not only 
from the co-operative associations but also from irregular dealers 
who would not maintain the price and profit levels determined by 
the organizations " ^ 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why consider all village and urban groups under the title of town? 

2 Are towns and cities the functions of rural society or of society as a whole? 

3. (a) What is meant by trade and service contacts in the relationship of 
farmers and towns? (b) What kind of relationships exist? 

4. (a) What is the bearing of size of town on farm-town contacts? (b) In 
what does the city and m what does the village dominate in these con- 
tacts? 

5. In what kind of contacts do the large centers have the greatest reach? 

6 Does the economic factor seem to disturb the relations between farmers 
and villages oi farmers and cities the more? 

7. (a) What reasons for the retirement of farmers does the Wisconsin study 
show? (b) To what degree did the change of economic lelations between 
farmers and villagers when farmers moved to villages change the character 
of their contacts? 

1 Quoted from Information Service^ Feb. 23, 1934, p. 4 
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8 Do farmers influence and control the village organizations which they 
patronize and of which they are members in proportion to their numerical 
importance'? 

9 (a) Are burdens and benefits distributed equitably between farming and 
non-f aiming populations^ (b) Particularize regarding this. 

10. (a) What is urbanism*? (b) How long has urbanism been m existence*? 

11. What IS new about present intensification of urbanism*? 

12. (a) What has been the comparative development of country and town? 
(b) Indicate at what historic stage the town became the dominating factor 
in society 

13 Does rural migration suggest town dominance*? 

14 Specify in what ways agricultural economic subordination obtains 

15 Review the chief points regarding comparative farm-town distribution of 
wealth and income (Cf Chapter XV ) 

16 Is the concentration of wealth in cities one of mere residence of wealth 
owners, the wealth being distributed widely m both city and country, or oi 
actual localization of wealth*? 

17 Specify and discuss in what ways metropolitan control of our farmers is 
exercised 

18. Discuss critically the incidence of urbanization 

19 In what ways does metropolitan political control evince itself*? 

20 Specify in what respects urban cultural influence is widespread and perva- 
sive. 

21. Do cities create all the cultural features they contain and radiate? 

22 How may cultuial influence over farmers by urbanites be exercised to the 
disadvantage of the formei? 

23. (a) What facts indicate that it is necessary to infer an ultimate limit of 
urban expansion? (b) Consider possible courses of action by which cities 
might sidestep the above contingency. 

24. (a) Is rural migration (net lesult of country-town and town-country 
migration) necessarily injurious to the country*? (b) How could the ques- 
tion be settled? 

25 Discuss the degree of importance to be assigned to the “back to the land^^ 
movement 

26. (a) If desirable, is it possible to check and control rural migration*? (b) 
Consider its classes of causes and indicate which is more possible of 
control. 

27. What have other countries than the United States done in their attempt to 
check rural migration*? 

28 (a) What is the “urban attitude” relative to farming populations? 
(b) What historic roots has it*? (c) What are the causes of urban con- 
descension? 

29. (a) What is meant by class-consciousness? (b) Are there indications that 
farmers are class-conscious? (c) Distinguish between strength of the 
European and American agrarian class-consciousness 

30. (a) Characterize the stages in the development of agrarian industrial 
conflict m Ameiica (b) What constitutional and governmental political 
provisions chaiacterize this conflict? 
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31 Assuming that rising class-consciousness among farmers is a laige factor in 
producing this antagonism, is such antagonism likely to diminish under 
existing economic conditions'^ 

32. How has agrarian mdustiial conflict expressed itself m other countries? 

33 Since small towns aie absolutely dependent foi then existence on farm 
patronage, why should they align themselves in this conflict on the side of 
laige centers^ 

34 Does common giound for co-operation exist to the same degree between 
large centers and faimois as between small centers and farmers? 

35 Discuss some of the ways in which farmeis and villageis might co-operate 

36. If town and country co-opeiate on education, what should be the educa- 
tion given to satisfy both agrarian and town population? 

37. What evidence that commeicial industrial classes of cities and villages 
do or do not welcome farmeis' co-opeiative organizations? 

38 Make a list of all the beneficial and of the detrimental influences of city 
on open country ^ 
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CHAPTER XXX 


SELECTIVE EFFECTS ON MENTAL CAPACITY 
OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 

EOHEWORD' OBFVSCATTXG FACTORS 

Thesis under inspection, — There is a wicle.sproad belief here and 
numerous theories lu this and otliei oounlnes e\i«5t Lo the effect that 
rural-town mig,iaUoii drains tlie country of its intellectual capacity 
and ability. If the college students in the writer’s classes are a 
fair sample of a large aiea, the above opinion is so widespread and 
deeply ingrained as to amount to a general dogma which assumes 
the proportions of a “world-view Like a well-filled soda foun- 
tain, it IS always ready to eifervesce and demonstrate its presence 
It appears to have come to be a tradition that runs down from 
generation I o generation The many published results of quasi and 
superficial investigations of the comparative capacities of popula- 
tions, races, socio-economic classes, rural and urban samples of 
inhabitants with their speedj^ and easy condu^ioiis that certain 
groups, races, classes, and farmers are iiihereiiily menially in- 
ferior doubtlessly help account for the popularity of this “fixed 
idea.” 

We center attention in this chapter on the selective influence of 
migration between country and city because other aspects of in- 
fluence of migration haA’^e been treated elsewlicre m this ATilumc. 
Whether there are distinctive physical diffeicnccs between urban 
and rural populations was treated in Chapter VUI. Health dif- 
ferentials received consideration in Chapters IX and X and the 
effects of migration on the composition of j^opiilaiion in Chap- 
ters XII and Xlll. Otlicr considerations regarding interiolalions 
of toAvii and country are discussed elsewhere in this Part V. 

Capacity and ability. — Our discussion in this chapter wull re- 
Yohm. about mental capacity very largely Sometimes it will in- 
evitably implicate mental abilily In the usage of the present 
water these terms connote clearly differentiated concepts (a) By 
capacily is meant the maximum powers of individuals transmitted 
by heredity, wdiile bv ability is meant the height or degree of the 
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development of such powers by and through expenence Ability 
IS the actual functioning strength of our personality It may and 
probably always is much or considerably less than our maximum 
capacity. The eminent psychologist, William James, wrote illunu- 
natingly about drawing upon our untapped personality resources. 
The thought is that all of us have reservoirs of mental capacity 
which we have never developed and certainly do not use. Ability 
manifests itself to us as the used portion of inherent capacity. 

Our capacities are bestowed by heredity and our ability by the 
school of social contacts and expenence Inherited capacity sets 
the maximum of possibility of attainment. It is patently denoted 
in the levels of feeblemindedness: idiocy with a maximum IQ of 
20, imbecility with a maximum IQ of 50, and moroncy with 
one of 70. The maximum capacities of the normal and exceptional 
individuals are as clearly differentiated No experience can ever 
give an idiot an IQ of over 20 but he may develop his capacity up 
to an IQ of much less. The same is true of all the other gradations 
of mental capacity. An individual may have an inherited capacity 
of genius and remain on the ability level of low mediocrity. 
Lester F Ward estimated that there are about 16 geniuses “born^^ 
for everyone that “ arrives, that is, gets his maximum powers 
fairly well developed. 

Capacity hidden. — It is difficult to arrive at satisfactory de- 
monstrable conclusions about the selective effects of migration on 
mental capacity because capacity is hidden We can see and 
measure ability, that part of capacity which is developed into a 
working agent, but we have to estimate by indirect means the 
quantum of capacity. The ascertained IQ^s of the feebleminded 
classes may be considerably below the level of their capacities. 
Our measuring devices may even class as feebleminded certain 
individuals who by capacity belong in higher categories. Much 
the same may be said of the various grades of normal and excep- 
tional individuals. 

1. There are two sets of factors which largely determine whether 
and to what degree capacity will be developed, namely, opportu- 
nity and interest. (a) Without a favorable environment all 
hereditary advantages die or lie dormant, and environment deter- 
mines the extent of opportunity. The desirable environment in 
human society is cultural opportunities and stimuli. One cannot 
become a great linguist or mathematician in a situation where 
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linguistics and mathematics are not developed. The Cro-Magnon 
people of 25,000 years ago could not be machinists, scientists, 
engineers, poets, and the like because the culture devices making 
those things possible had not been evolved, (b) But the interest of 
individuals must be aroused and elicited before they develop their 
capacities. The culture devices and patterns of the environment 
offer the necessary stimuli without which the personality is certain 
To Kuriain linmm But even then, the culLure fnc'tors do not always 
arouse iutcro'^t li is a cunou'^ educational fact that many capable 
students slumber along in ihe midst r)f culfuro '-tuiiuii of college 
and university wiLhout being 1ou(‘h(id effectively Som(dim(‘s, after 
y(‘ars, such an individual gets an intcu’est, do(\^ do exceptional 
work, develops great ability, i\h('re bcforf‘ he appi'aied me- 
diocre. 

2. Another aspect of the difficulty of determining what ih 
capacity and what ability appears in the early personality develop- 
ment period. Practically'’ as soon as 1lu^ child is born we begin to 
develop and mold him in teims of our socio-cnltural eiiviionment 
His natural powers are seized on and inhibited and cultured so 
that soon it is impossible to say what is ‘^natural” and what is 
“cultural ” If there aie any true human instincts, they arc soon 
trained out of their oiiginal form. The impulses are chocked and 
educated inio new forms of exprcs'^ion We develop sols of actions 
and modes of bc'havior and leactions which are quite different 
from those of our ancostial nature foreboais of many thousands of 
years ago. Wo have ceased to be “natuie’^ people and have come 
to be “culture’^ people. Further, the culture forms of behavior 
soon develop inio automatisms that are so like the original heredi- 
tary phyvSiological mechanisms, reflexes, and “mstmcls^^ that, even 
the most export student of human behavior cannot distinguish 
between what is given by nature and what by culture. 

Duplex migratory movement. — Another situation which further 
obfuscates our view regarding the selective effects of rural-town 
intermigration on mental capacity is found in tlie double aspect 
of the migratory movement of population It is, as we know, a 
country-tow II and town-country migration We are led to believe, 
in view of our siatisLical studies and those of other investigators, 
that each of these double streams of migrants involve several 
million individuals a decade during recent decades The tradi- 
tional belief about selective effects on capacity have been made 
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upon the assumption that there is just one flow, the cityward 
migration. So the country was viewed as being decimated as to 
talent and quality by the constant selection of the ^^best^^ indi- 
viduals in the population. Since we now know that there is a large 
movement the other way and that this movement probably also 
exercises a selective action, it evidently becomes necessary to 
modify the old view in some way We shall later indicate how we 
think some of the selective processes appear to take place. 

The import of all this is that it is not a simple matter to de- 
termine just what the effects of this intermigration of rural and 
town populations may be. It must be obviously true that we can- 
not “guess it off’’ and hope to reach scientific results. Only by a 
careful analysis of the total situation in view of what facts we 
have will we be able to arrive at anything like even approximately 
correct conclusions We can demonstrate nothing here absolutely, 
but something may appear to be reasonable. 

SAMPLE THEOEIES 

We have been made familiar with certain theories about popula- 
tion growth and movements which have been called “laws of 
population.” Thus we know of those of Malthus, Spencer, Sadler, 
Dumona, Nitti, and' others. More closely connected with migra- 
tory movements have been developed selective theories, doc- 
trines about the effects of migrations on qualities of the popula- 
tions concerned Such theories have become numerous. We do 
not have space to deal with many of them and will have to be 
content to notice two. These do not stand apart but interlace in 
some respects. 

Urban selection and rural population. — In an early chapter we 
had occasion to take account of the migration of rural population 
to urban districts We found that, counting incorporation, rural 
territory gave up to the urban territory something like 4,500,000 
persons between 1900 and 1910, and over 6,000,000 during each 
of the last two decades. As one observes the great currents of 
population flowing away from open country and villages, and 
especially takes note of the multitudes of young people going 
from country to higher institutions of learning, becoming edu- 
cated and professionalized, and identifying themselves with urban 
life, the question becomes insistent as to the effect of all this upon 
the rural and country population. 
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Position of anthropo-sociological school. — During th(' hitter 
part of the last century a laigc number of investigations were made 
inlo the relation between race and social conditions Some of the 
noted investigators were Ammon, Lapouge, Hansen, and Livi. 
They made u.>e of a crude statistical method which ga\e their 
■work a greater semblance of scient^ific veracity than it really con- 
tained The w’ost European investigators generally follow'od the 
leadeirihip of Gobinoau, w’ho w^as obsessed with the idea of the 
SLiperioiity of iho Teutonic racial type, and had made a dramaiie 
rather than a scientific exposition of his dogma. These aiithropo- 
sociologi(‘al wTiters sought to apply the doctrines of Darw'inL--ni 
to their facts and to give them a modern scientific inter protatioii. 
The fields of m\'Ostigation were chiefly in Germany and France, 
although a few' w’ore made m Spam, Italy, and Britain \Vo wall 
explain their supposed finds. 

The cential fcat.iire of the findingvS of this school iu GiTinany 
and Fiench-speakmg areas was the ‘‘discovery’' that ciiies had a 
low'cr cephalic index, in other w'ords, that (he inhabitants, they 
declared, were “longer headed’" than those of the surrounding 
rural districts. (By cephalic index is meant the percentage the 
diameter of the head at its broadest point is of that at its longest 
])oiut A cephalic index below' 75 is dolichocephalic, or longheaded, 
one betAvecii 75 and 80 is mcsocephalic, or medium 1 leaded, w'hile one 
of 80 or over is brachycephalic or l^ioad heacic'd ) This was called 
Ammoir's law, afroi the one wdio formulated it. The evidence of 
this came ti’om comparing the indexes of the two populations and 
also from followmig the migrants from country to city for a few 
generations lo discot'or the succeeding indexes. Altliough the dif- 
feiences l^ctAvoen the index of eountry and caty populations were 
often too small to be significant, and also ovciiappcxl each other 
greatly, sometimes throughout the wdiole range of classes of in- 
dexes, the facts did substantiate their mam claim, namely, urban 
longer hoadodiiess. 

Ammon, Lapouge, and Hansen made tw'o interpretative gen- 
eralizations concerning the discovery The first w’as that there 
W'as going on in Europe an urban selection of a lacial type The 
cities were selecting the longheaded type of migrants from the 
country and leaving the roundheaded type behind Hence the 
cities were becoming the expression of the so-called superior 
racial type, the dolichocephalic or longheaded type, this being 
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taken as the sign of the blond or Teutonic stock. The populations 
of the environing country districts were largely of the Alpine, or 
roundheaded type, and urban selection consisted in selecting out 
the less brachycephalic, or roundheaded individuals. The investi- 
gators reasoned that the great body of inhabitants left behind were 
for that reason inferior. 

Some of the writers, at least Lapouge, also noted a distinct 
tendency toward brunetteness in city populations. Of course this 
is not supposed to be a Teutonic or Nordic trait. All had to ad- 
mit, likewise, that the stature of urban inhabitants was distinctly 
inferior to that of country people. The superior racial type was 
supposed to be not only dolichocephalic, but also blond and tall. 

The second interpretative generalization these investigators 
made was that the more dolichocephalic urban populations were 
of a higher vitality and mental t 3 pe than the country inhabitants. 
This was so, they held, because they were more dolichocephalic, 
and dolichocephalic people, by assumption, are a higher vital type 
than the Alpines In like manner, the urban population repre- 
sented a higher mental type just because they were more dolicho- 
cephalic. They were restless, migratory, therefore, more able. 
By assumption, Alpines, or roundheads, are inferior intellectually. 
Further, they were supposed to be static, enamored of the soil 
Therefore, country populations, it was concluded, were being 
depleted of higher vital and mental classes. On the other hand, in 
the cities the brachycephals, or roundheads, were being pushed to 
the wall and eliminated in their struggle with the longheads. 

Criticism of anthropo-sociological findings, — ^While the investi- 
gations of this school contained many useful and commendatory 
facts and discoveries, their contentions as above set forth were 
illusory and untrue. Their facts were valuable, but their conclu- 
sions and interpretations were illogical and unscientific. We will 
notice but three misrepresentations in interpretation. 

First, they claimed to make a study of the migration of long- 
heads from country districts, while their facts prove they were 
studying that of brachycephalic individuals. The hinterland of 
the cities they investigated was the home of Alpine peoples, round- 
heads with a high cephalic index. Thus Lapouge often published 
a table showing the migration from the department of Averyron 
in the heart of the Auvergne region. The department cephalic 
index is 85.5. The nearly 82,000 migrating from that department 
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settled in over a dozen departments, the cephalic index of only- 
five being as much as 85 and these departments absorbed only- 
eight or ten thousand of the migrants. The cephalic index of the 
departments which absorbed the remainder ranged from 81.0 to 
83.7. 

Second, the investigators represented their studies as those of 
urban selection of dolichocephals and as showing that city popula- 
tions were becoming more longheaded. As we have seen they 
were merely registering the migration of brachycephals who were 
only less brachycephalic than the masses of their country col- 
leagues Further, they overlooked the fact that the cities they 
studied had always been dolichocephalic in inhabitants. They 
were located in the lowlands of river valleys or coast lands because 
of the fertile soil and ease of commumcaiion The people of those 
lowlands from prehistoric times were longheads. The Teutonic 
conquerors from the Noith in later days were also longheads The 
Alpines were a later people from the East who penetrated western 
Europe slowly by way of the highlands When the cities grew 
up and demanded mhal:)itants to work their factories, they were 
drawn on for workers. Hence the migration. The fact that the 
migrants from the country were less brachycephalic than the 
country inhabitants generally was due to the fact that they were 
from the near-by environs, where roundheads and longheads had 
been intermarrying and developing a population that was some- 
what of an approach toward that of cities. But even many or 
most of the city populations studied by the investigators were also 
brachycephalic 

Third, the doctrine that the “dolichocephalic^^ (really brachy- 
cephalic) migrants ^vere abler than the roundheads and of a higher 
vitality class than the latter, "was a mere assumption. The investi- 
gators never undertook to prove either proposition It is ques- 
tionable if they ever thought of proving it, it was so easy to as- 
sume, because it was something they wanted to believe. They 
were really studying the migratoriness of brachycephals, and 
should have concluded that if anyone were restless and able, it 
would be they. 

How they could conclude that the roundheads were worsted m 
the competitive struggle with longheads in the cities and were 
being eliminated is difficult to understand. The argument was 
that the roundheads were relegated to the lower classes m cities 
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and the longheads rose to the top. Ammon claimed that the round- 
heads lasted only two generations while the longheads lived three 
or four generations. Yet he says that the lower classes in cities 
have a greater proportion of dolichocephals than the country 
populations do. 

Again, the whole logic of the situation is against the round- 
heads being eliminated in the struggle. Ripley and others have 
shown that the Alpine stock has been taking possession of Europe 
gradually, by a process of peaceful penetration, ever since pre- 
historic times. And both Ammon and Lapouge recognize the in- 
creasing brachycephalization of Western Europe. Further, Lapouge 
saw this as an evidence of the final submergence and replacement of 
the dolichocephals by the roundheads The fact that brain workers 
have larger heads than other mdividuals, on the average, and more 
particularly have a greater cephalic index, that is, are brachycephals, 
was recognized as a fact, in spite of the generalization that longheads 
are intellectually superior. This gave them considerable worry. 

Huntington and urbanism. — There are several doctrines in the 
field which are based on a culture cycle theory of social evolution 
and which employ migration from country to city as a mechanism 
to help accomplish the course of the cycle. This represents the 
theory of Ellsworth Huntington as set forth in his Pulse of Prog- 
ress} It is so similar to preceding European theories, such as 
those of Hansen and others that it will serve to illustrate those 
also. We note with interest that the philosophy of history of 
Oswald Spengler as set forth m his Decline of the West rests on a 
culture cycle basis in which urbanism plays a leading role but it 
does not employ fundamentally interrural-urban migration. The 
gist of Huntington^s conception can be summarized rather briefly. 

The philosophy of history is built on the theory that civiliza- 
tion evolves out of complete ruralism into dominating urbanism 
by a long process of industrialization, commerce, migration to 
cities, efflorescence of the fine arts and high standard living, luxury, 
decadence, rural migration to stop the decadence, the consump- 
tion of the best rurahtes as a stopgap to declining civilization, and 
consummation of all in ultimate collapse and disappearance. The 
more promment stages in this development are as follows: 

1, A long period of agricultural populations and interests with 
a minimum of large population centers. 

^ New York, 1926. Chaps. 3 and 4. 
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2 The rise of trade and industrial cities. These draw upon the 
hinterland for workers in a measure from the tune of their rise. As 
they grow in size and number, they contract more intimate rela- 
tions with the country. Education is promoted, schools are es- 
tablished to tram young men for urban positions, bright young 
men, especially from the hmterland are tramed for teachers and 
preachers. 

3 Civilization n'achos its golden ago when uiban development 
is at its lieight The old move conventional ideas and practices of 
morality largely obtain, the line aits, mciiiding music aic patron- 
ized and endowed by the wealthy, engineering and sciences arc the 
handmaicL of industry, iiidubtry and bubinovss built on it expand 
and dominate ]\Iost of the occidental nations and Japan arc in 
this slag(' today, although Japan and Franco show s^unptoms of 
docline booausc; of Ihoir jaatronage of fine arts The agiictiltural 
populations have been heavily drawn upon to furnish the able 
mdn iduals and the workers the rapidh^ expanding mdustrio-urban 
situation requnos 

4 Decline sets m when society becomes thoroughly industrial- 
ized and commcirciahzcd, sex morals reach a lotv level, birth rates 
almosi disappear, and the rich leisure class indulges itself m luxury, 
patronage ot fine arts, and promiscuous scxtiahsm Education has 
been commercialized and prostituted to mere money making ends 
The country districts have been sapped of their best to recruit 
urban decline and a low Icwel of capacity and ability prevails 
among faimera. This sounds Spenglerian, for Spengler makes 
decline of culture coincident with the attairunent of what he terms 
megalapoliiaiiisni. To him civilization is ‘Thinking at high ten- 
sion’^ which lakes place m large cities, along with a highly artifi- 
cial life m wdiich nature and land ha\e disappeared ^ 

Criticism of Huntington’s theory. -All such theories as Hunt- 
ington’s have a considerable measure of truth in them The culture 
cycle philosophy tvhich culminates m high-tensioned urbanism and 
subordinated thereto a low-class peasantry findvS some support 
from the rise and fall of peoples and nations But some things are 
apparently wrong (1) The rcpcTitiousness of history is set up as 
rigid urmersal occurrence Scientifically, -wc can believe m the 
assertion that “hibiorv repeats itself” only m the sense that “com- 
ing events cast then shadows before them ” There are eiudent 

1 Decline of Lhc West, Knopf, 1929 101-3 
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trends in history or human events which, may be detected but 
they are not yet the basis for exact prediction Trends of differ- 
ent ages may appear similar and yet represent a high degree of 
variability in the social phenomena to which they pertain. We 
doubt if history ever exactly repeats itself. 

(2) Assuming that there have been culture cycles in the past of 
about given durations (the Spenglerian cycle is about 1,900 years), 
the fact does not amount to a proof that it must hold now. Our 
age IS quite different from past ages in its resources and supposed 
powers, therefore, of self-renewal Society is an artificial structure, 
not a hereditary one. Its structure and activities are determined 
by culture elements. As the dominant tone or contents of culture 
change, culture itself and its life change. Our great machines of 
industry, transportation, publicity, education for directive pur- 
poses, for social control might very well be thought sufficient for 
discovering and checking decay We are entering the stage of 
large-scale planmng and consequent social direction. If we can 
make it work, society should be able to avoid decay and collapse. 

(3) The factual basis of Huntington^s theory is narrow, partial, 
and one-sided His chief reliance for proof of urban selection was 
on the birthplace of notables that appear in Who^s Who, From 
the fact that more leaders are born m rural district than live there 
is drawn the conclusion that rural populations are deteriorating. 
As we shall see, we need to take into account other sets of facts 
besides that, although it is highly important 

PEGS AND CONS REGAEDING SELECTIVE DIFFERENTIATION 

In this section we will survey the evidences looking toward 
selective results of the migratory movements between town and 
country in the Umted States Since our primary interest is the 
farm population, we will consider the evidence that the country 
is being drained of its supply of talent, then the countervailing 
evidence, and finally the modification of the curve of distribution 
of mental capacity of urban and rural populations. 

Evidence of rural stock deterioration. — ^There are several facts 
and assertions to the effect that rural populations are being drained 
of their best talent and that cities correspondingly are being bene- 
fited. The following are the chief ones : 

1. Enterprising members leave , — Migrating pioneer stock is sup- 
posedly superior to the stay-at-home stock. Those who migrate 
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to cities are inigi-ating adventurers, iii nature similar to pioneers 
Therefore the rural districts are losing their best. The belief 
that pioneers lu nev countries arc superior in miUative and ability 
to those who remain in the old homeland was coined by Flerbeit 
Spencer It was bas('d on his observation that social changes, espe- 
cially 111 go\'eriimeiil, occur more frequently and vitally m colonies 
than in the old country. Two points may be made about the doc- 
trine. (a) Other factors than superiority of colonial migrants may 
account for rapidity and nupoilanee of changes in the new coun- 
try, such as more opportunities for all, mingling ol migrant stocks 
and ideas in a stimulating way, groat ta* necessity of modifying old 
social forms lo meet new ^itiiaLions, and so forth (b) The superior 
may stay at iiomc and not migrate because they ha-ve gamed 
property interests, leaving the piopcrlylcss and the foot-loose 
inhabitants to go elsewhere lo '‘get a start ” 

2. High ratio of fiotahlei> hofih tn ciheSj pa/tlij due to seJechon from 
country inhalntants. —There can be little doubt, I think, that the 
supply of talent of the educated kind is piopottioiiately very 
much grealer in town than m couuLry, accepting the eonventional 
meaning of education. This doc's not loquire di^^cu'^sion I'urther, 
it has been anipl^'' demonstrated riiat the pioportion of notables 
born in cities is ()\'orwhelmingly grc'alor ilian that born in rural 
districts According lo Odin, during five centuries, among French- 
speaking peoples, the urban latio was nearly thirteen times the 
rural For lh(^ Cnited State'-, Vishei lindvS that largo cities produce 
by birth o 6 times as many notables propoilionally as the farms 
and that the ^ubuTbs of Mich cities produce nc'arly eleven times 
as many If innate but undeveloped talent is proportioned to that 
developed, then citie:^ arc very much richer than farms in that 
respect 

There are two cautions to be admnusteied here, however, re- 
garding these tacts. They do not necOft»arily reveal the situation 
regarding undeveloped talent. Nor do the lists of notables ui 
Who^sWho and other such works include men who have been great 
as farm(Ts Our dice here are loaded against agriculturists. In 
order to be couniod great, a farmer would have to quit farming 
and develop himself as artist, scientist, inventor, writer, actor, 
business or piofcs^^ioiial man Our list makers have not reckoned 
groat or successful farming as an achievement. How many of the 
notables in our books listing men of achievement would be notable 
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when measured in terms of farming? If agriculturists wei 
compile the lists of eminent men and at the same time were 1 
afflicted with the same degree of myopia in favor of farming a 
present list makers have had against farming, there woul 
scarcely any notables other than farmers in the books As 
it is likely that the notables born on farms sustain as high a 
to those who have migrated from farms as those born in citn 
to the urban population. Further, it would be fair to inquire ^ 
proportion of farmers born in cities become successful farme 
compared with country-born farmers. 

3. Greater ratio of notables in urban populations, — The fact 
notables are concentrated in urban districts may seem to p 
that they are born where the supply of talent is greatest. In 
settled populations such as are found in Europe, it is conceit 
that enduring selective processes have segregated talent in c: 
But in our nation, where there has always been free intercc 
and great mobility of population and where the agricultural p 
lation has been overwhelmingly dominant until recent dec^ 
such selective segregation appears to be most improbable. ] 
among the French-speaking peoples previously cited, if there 
selective segregation it was a most unaccountable one. For i 
great cities were rich in men of achievement born there -v 
others equally great manifested the greatest paucity. Chat 
were more fecund than cities, just as in our country, college t( 
are more fecund than those without colleges. 

In spite of the tendency among some recent investigate] 
assign other than cultural causes as the explanation of the gr( 
fecundity of cities than of farm populations in the productic 
leaders and men of achievement, I am inclined to believe thai 
explanation offered by Odin remains valid. After his exhaui 
analysis of the situation surrounding the birthplace of the mt 
achievement of French-speaking peoples for five centuries 
concluded that cities produce more notable men because 
possessed more cultural stimuli capable of developing talent, 
line with this is the California study by Adams of rural chil 
where it was found that Intelligence varied according to op 
tumties for cultural contacts 

4, Educated youth leave the country, — Because agricultural yo 
are educated away from the farms by the colleges and other hi 
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the supply of talent in the country is being exhausted It is as- 
sumed that the supply of talent departs with those who are edu- 
cated and that the population remaining on farms is devoid of 
talent This is an assumption which those who go to college like 
to make but there is considerable evidence that points to an equal- 
ity of capacity of ruralites and urbanites. The intelligence quo- 
tients of nearly 12,000 high school students showed little differ- 
ence between those who intended to go to college and those who 
did not Intelligence tests of farm and non-farm school children 
of Connecticut indicate that the very heavy urban selection that 
has occurred there has not done harm to the supply of native 
ability of the farming people. Intelligence tests, of course, are 
made to catch only capacity of a certain kind. Were we to assume 
that college men and women from farms are superior in intellectual 
or academic lines to their brothers and sisters left on the farms, we 
are warranted in alleging, on the contrary, that those on the farms 
are superior to the collegiates in other lines of ability and capacity, 
I am convinced that I have met many farmers who, though un- 
educated, possessed intellects, which in sheer capacity and strength 
were very much above the average of college students. I remem- 
ber talking to a farmer thirty years ago when I was fresh from 
study of the philosophy of Immanuel Kant who astonished me by 
expressing the fundamental synthetic principle of that great phi- 
losopher\s system. 

5. Greater illiteracy in country . — It is true that there is a greater 
proportion of rural farm than of urban inhabitants who are 
illiterate. At the last Census the per cent of illiterates among those 
10 years of age and over in the former was 6.0 as compared with 
3.2 in the latter. Rural non-farm illiteracy was 4 8. Negro and 
“other races” illiteracy in rural farm and rural non-farm popula- 
tions was high. In rural farm districts the percentage was negro 
23.2, other races” 34.8. In rural non-farm districts they were 
20,5 and 26 9 respectively. In rural populations for the same groups 
the percentages in the same order were 9.2 and 18.0 

But education and illiteracy are cultural rather than hereditary 
matters. Unless we could show that illiteracy is the result of in- 
capacity to learn to read, the percentages of illiteracy express 
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Urban populations doubtless have a larger percentage of more 
highly educated persons than has the rural They get the gradu- 
ates of the higher institutions of learning in preponderant propor- 
tions. Their percentage of school attendance for all age groups 
also is higher than that for either the rural non-farm or the rural 
farm population This would result in a higher proportion of more 
highly educated. We assume that this is purely a culture oppor- 
tumty affair and does not touch capacity selection directly. 

6 Higher city IQ^s — Rudolph Pintner reviews and summarizes 
the results of intelligence test investigations made by himself and 
others in rural and urban school populations. The general import 
is to the effect that city school children IQ^s are considerably 
higher than those of rural children.^ Some of the studies do indicate 
that the difference is the outcome of school opportunity and school 
efficiency. We indicate elsewhere in this discussion findings to the 
effect that there is little difference in intelligence and where there 
is that it is a reflection of cultural opportunities and stimuli. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that as studies proceed, the 
differences between rural and urban intelligence tend to be lowered. 
This has proven to be the case likewise of studies of comparative 
racial intelligence. In like manner the early studies of the propor- 
tion of feebleminded in criminal populations made it very high. 
Later studies lowered it and still later ones reduced the differences 
yet more We conclude that the mental tests are likely not meas- 
urements of innate capacity but of ability determined by oppor- 
tunity. The testers have merely put school result differences in 
terms of loaded academic concepts. 

Countervailing evidence. — Considerable evidence exists to the 
effect that the selective results of interrural-urban migration are 
not all on one side The country population may be affected ad- 
vantageously as well as injuriously and the urban population may 
be affected injuriously as well as advantageously. What follows 
will assist us to observe the other side of the ledger. 

1. Urban populations manifest a much greater crime rate than 
do those of rural districts. The reader is referred to Chapter XVII 
for the detailed facts relating to urban and rural crime rates. We 
merely recall that in general the ratio of commitments for the 
former was 137 per cent higher than for the latter, with collateral 
evidence that the difference might be still greater. To what ex- 

1 Intelligence Testing, 1927 240-63 
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tent these differences are due to migration cannot be known with 
exactitude However it is pretty certain that criminals gravitate 
to larger cities for a number of reasons that were discussed in the 
chapter referred to. 

2. In the same chapter it was demonstrated that the insanity 
rate among urban populations is very much higher than among 
rural. According to our findings, the urban rate is about double 
that of rural peoples. Separate rates for rural farm and rural non- 
farm inhabitants are not provided and so we must compare rural 
and urban in this respect, as in most other cases. Again we must 
note that we do not know to what degree these ratios express the 
results of migration and of urban-environmental pressure. We 
refer to the different modifying factors involved in the situation 
as presented in Chapter XVII. We have no statistical evidence that 
the insane migrate to cities in disproportionate numbers and it 
might be considered extreme to assume that while the insane do 
not migrate to cities, those inherently predisposed to insanity do 
so migrate But anyway, urbanites are insane in disproportionate 
extent, possibly in some way an index of stock and capacity 
inferiority. 

3. We must revert again to our discussion of Chapter XVII for 
the detailed facts relating to comparative rural and urban ratios 
of feeblemindedness. We recall that the proportion of commit- 
ments of the feebleminded to institutions is nearly twice as great 
in urban as in rural districts But we likewise recall that the num- 
ber in institutions and the number of commitments are but a very 
small fractional part of the total number. Hence these figures 
represent little more than the tendency or custom trait of such 
populations to dispose of their feebleminded in that way. About 
our only clue to migration of feebleminded and so of selection is 
suggested under the following point. 

4. In Chapter XV, a survey was made of the comparative wealth 
and income of rural and urban inhabitants. It was concluded that 
the per capita wealth and income of urbanites is much greater than 
of ruralites. But it was also argued that there is proportionally 
less extreme poverty in country than in city Sufficient support- 
ing facts were adduced to make this conclusion appear plausible, 
if not probable. In ordinary times, there is a strong tendency for 
the unemployed, the incapacitated, and the down-and-outs to 
move out of the country to villages and near-by cities. The chances 
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for casual jobs and support are better there. The cities tend to 
select this class of persons through migration. The backward 
mentally are most apt to be poor and dependent and it is probable 
that a disproportionate share of such individuals move to cities 
with the migration 

5. Cities attract the foreign born in preponderating proportions 
Less than 5 per cent are found m rural farm areas while such 
areas contain nearly a fourth of the nation^s population If we 
believed that foreign born inhabitants are inferior to natives, or 
that the new immigration is decidedly inferior, we would have to 
conclude that the quality of urban populations is being greatly 
impaired by way of these contributions. 

6. The nature of the flow of inhabitants from urban to rural 
districts probably advantages the rural population and injures the 
urban We proceed to consider the qualitative psychophysical 
effects of this movement from town to farms. 

Let us learn something about these 850,000 individuals who 
annually settle on farms. From a study of some 1,200 farmers 
who had moved to farms from cities and villages, the federal gov- 
ernment collected the following facts As would be expected the 
movement to farms had covered a great many years but over three- 
fourths of the removals had occurred during the three years, 1924- 
26. About 87 per cent of the cases had been born on the farm or 
had had experience in farming. There were few children or aged, 
76 per cent being in the productive period of life, from twenty- 
five to fifty-four years of age. These farmers had been motivated 
in returning to or settling on farms by the belief that they would be 
better off physically, economically, and spiritually — ^in the sense 
that moral conditions for rearing children would be better and 
that they would possess greater independence. 

Now, what do these migrants add to or take away from agri- 
cultural and urban populations? 

First, it is fairly certain that few of the highly educated inhabi- 
tants leave the towns for farms. They may go to suburbanTowns, 
to country estates, spread out in villages along trunk highways 
and the like but they do not go to live on farms or to farm Second, 
there is little tendency likewise for the pathological individuals to 
gravitate toward the country. Perhaps a good many of the hoboes 
who recruit the ranks of seasonal agricultural laborers are patho- 
logical, but they hibernate in cities and identify themselves with 
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them. There is little or no flow of paupers, insane, feebleminded, 
sick, and the anti-social from town to country. The declivity in- 
clines the other way for very evident reasons It would seem 

then, that the capacity curve of urban migration toward farms is 
somewhat disproportionately inflated in the section occupied by the 
unexceptional and normal individuals and considerably shrunken 
at the extremes occupied by the talented and pathological classes 
The result of this is a reduction of the proportion of average per- 
sons in cities and an expansion m the country with a comparative 
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Fig. 40. — Selective effects of country-town migrations on farm and urban 

populations. 

Attention points in Figure 40. 

1. The loss of educated persons and of criminal, impoverished, and 
mental deficiency classes narrow the rural curve at the bottom and 
heighten it. It has a smaller proportion of exceptional, anti-social and 
pathological individuals and a larger proportion of the unexceptional 
and middle class than formerly. 

2 The acquisition of the educated inhabitants from rural districts and 
of criminals, crimmaloid, prostitutes, unemployed, impoverished, mentally 
ill and perhaps mental defectives has broadened the urban curve at the 
bottom and lowered it vertically. It has a greater proportion of the anti- 
social,' defective, and impoverished persons than formerly and fewer of 
the average and unexceptional. 

3. Both populations have gamed and lost in certain particulars. Which 
is better off than formerly is indeterminable. 

4. The effect upon the curve of distribution of inborn capacity is not 
shown in the graph nor by our data m any exact manner. ^ The curves 
are ability curves and only suggest thoughts about changes in the distri- 
bution of inborn capacity. We venture the opinion that the norm or mean 

. of neither population has been greatly modified. 
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enlargement of the talented and pathological classes m cities and 
conversely a contraction of the same classes in the country. 

Resulting modification of ability distribution curves. — We may 
now sum up the results of the double migratory population move- 
ment between country and city as to its selective effects on the 
supply of talent and quality of intelligence. The effects on both 
rural and urban populations may be denoted graphically. This 
is accomplished in Figure 40 

It is assumed that the curve of distribution of the two popula- 
tions were normal and therefore identical some decades ago before 
the great industrial revolution had worked itself out in this coun- 
try. The solid line denotes the original normal curve and the 
dotted lines the modified curve in each case. Attention points 
bring out the important changes 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) In what way have we hitherto discussed the selective effect of rural 
migration (net result of country-town and town-country migzation)? 
(b) What IS the undertaking m this chapter? 

2. What IS the traditional thesis as to the selective effects of such migration on 
capacity and ability of farming people? 

3 (a) Distinguish between capacity and ability as used in this work 
(b) What IS the office of heredity relative to each? (c) Of environment? 

4 (a) What factors largely determine whether and to what degree capacity 
will be developed? (b) What factois make native capacity hidden and 
difficult to observe and determine? 

5 Why has the duplex migratory movement usually been left out of sight 
m discussing the selective effects of rural migration? 

6. Is it likely that the great duplex movement of population could take place 
without selective effects? 

7. (a) What was the position of the anthropo-sociological school? (b) What 
kmd of facts did they examine? 

8. (a) What was '^Ammon’s law”? (b) What conclusions were diawn by that 
school as to the mentality and vitality of country and urban inhabitants? 

9 Criticize (a) the results of this so-called investigation and (b) the validity 
of the methods employed, 

10 (a) Outline Huntington’s theory concerning the selective effects of rural- 
urban migration (b) How is it related to Spengler’s cyclical theory of 
culture? 

1 1. In what ways is this Huntington’s theory to be criticized? 

12. (a) Does the theory that migrating pioneer stock is superior to the stay- 
at-homes supposedly support the contention that country populations are 
robbed of their superior inhabitants by rural migration? (b) Is the original 
theory necessarily true? 

13 (a) Do the facts i elating to the birthplace of notables revealed by Odin’s 
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European study and studies made m this country indicate the larger 
share deiived from lural or urban areas? (b) Review the facts of some of 
these studies (c) Do they throw much light on whether undeveloped 
talent is or is not vitally touched? 

14 (a) What facts of the Odin study indicate that the nature of the environ- 
mental factoi determines fecundity of urban populations in producing 
notables? (b) How would this apply to the comparative rural and urban 
fecundity of notables? 

15 What caution should be exercised m concluding that because educated 
youth leave the country, the country population is thereby robbed of its 
people of great capacity? 

16 What conclusions regarding selective effects of migration are to be gained 
from (a) comparative rural-urban illiteracy? (b) Higher urban IQ’s? 

17. Review the bearing on selective effects of migration on city population 
of the following factors (a) Urban crime rate (b) Urban insanity rate, 
(c) Urban feeblemindedness (d) Urban pauperism and poverty (e) Pro- 
portion of urban foreign born 

18. What import is to be assigned to the selective effects of the flow of popula- 
tion from town to country? 

19. Inspect Figure 40 and explain m what way it illustrates the selective 
effect of rural migration on the quality of rural and urban population. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


NATURE AND METHODS OF RURAL PROGRESS 

There are few concepts relating to human society which have 
gripped the minds of modern men and gone into more universal 
use than that of social progress. The social sciences have adopted 
it and sociology, especially, organizes it into its scientific structure. 
Very naturally, rural sociology takes over the idea as it relates 
to rural society. It is therefore fitting that this work should give 
its final attention to matters which concern rural social progress. 
It is to be remembered, however, that whenever and m so far as 
we have considered ways and means of improving rural society, 
rural progress was involved. Consequently what is left to do is to 
examine the general notion of progress and discuss certain special 
features of rural progress. 

THE NATURE OF PROGRESS 

Desire for progress widely professed. — ^There is a widespread 
belief that progress is universally desired. Indeed it would be 
difficult to find anyone in educated^' and cultured circles in 
this country who does not profess to be a disciple of progress or 
at least lay claim to being ^'progressive.” Even those who may be 
classed as ultra-conservative in the field of political action and 
social effort would probably maintain that they both espouse and 
desire it. Nevertheless, it appears that progress has become a 
popular shibboleth much as did the expression, "the war for 
democracy,” in recent times, and that were the idea in its naked 
reality and what it involves and demands really grasped by all 
these "disciples,” most of them would recoil and protest that they 
would have nothing to do with it. 

For social progress, whatever else it may be, consists of pro- 
found changes and readjustments in all phases and relationships 
of society — in the family, the state, in religion and the church, 
in the ownership and distribution of wealth, within classes and 
in the relations between classes, and much more. But experience 
amply proves that the rebgious bigot does not favor a disturbance 
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of his creed, or the aristocrat a leveling of human strata and classes, 
or the conservative owner of wealth a more equitable adjustment 
in the ownership of wealth. There are doubtless some beneficial 
changes that could well be made in funeral customs, but most 
people would be frightened and appalled at the suggestion. 

Idea of progress youthful. — In reality, the idea of progress is 
relatively youthful and has been so frequently identified with 
certain social innovations, such as discoveries and inventions in the 
material realm, that it has been accepted as a popular dogma. At 
best, the idea of progress is difficult to define and to distinguish 
from social evolution — so much so that some high sociological 
authorities refrain from dealing with it, preferring to use such a 
term as social control. This youthful and confusing characteristic 
of progress is illustrated by this quotation, the words of which are 
put in the mouth of Carthew by Samuel Blythe in his political 
story, The Manmkin Makers; “There is a wide chance for debate 
over the proposition that what we term progress is any more than 
the idea of progress, the belief in it, rather than in the thing 
itself The Greeks had glimmerings of it; the Romans viewed 
society as static, the people of the Middle Ages knew nothing of 
it. But the idea took root during the last two centuries “Then 
the race began to think they were progressing, whether they were 
or not, and from that thought developed what is the present-day 
belief m progress, which is what we term uplift, and now we have it 
all over the place, virulently in some quarters, moderately in others, 
and with reservations in others ^ 

Is progress possible? — Faguet, a French writer, thinks that 
progress is impossible, because society as a whole, ages ago, would 
have had to define a goal for itself and to have continued to move 
steadfastly and directly toward that goal generation after genera- 
tion, had there been such a thing historically. That, he claims, 
society has not done Nor, he maintains, is it capable of doing so 
because there is such a widespread disagreement as to the value 
and fitness of ends, or the goal. Even the results of science, which 
is supposed to be inherently progressive, may not be moral 

We must admit that at no time in the past has society delib- 
erately and reflectively assembled itself together, defined its ulti- 
mate goal, and posted it up where it might serve as a guide to the 
various social movements. Yet dimly, at first, and more and 

1 Saturday Evening Post, Aug 6 , 1921 31 
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more consciously, as science and information developed and be- 
came popularized, society has held somewhat constantly toward 
a goal — the attainment of democracy — at present a much abused, 
but nevertheless useful conception. It would seem that during 
the course of history the masses have somehow entered, age by 
age, into a larger participation in the essentials of life and have 
gradually realized a closer control over the social means and 
agencies by which those satisfactions get distributed among men. 
Thus the masses have attained freedom of person and of speech, 
the right to own property instead of being chattels, a wider use 
of material goods and of knowledge — conditions of further ad- 
vance — freedom of belief; and political liberties. So it appears 
that history or social evolution is working out this conception of 
democracy which I have formulated thus; Complete democracy 
is the right of the masses of people to a participation in all the 
essential satisfactions of life and the right to control the means 
and agencies by which such satisfactions are distributed in so- 
ciety ^ Notwithstanding the doubts and confusion concerning the 
conception and term “progress,^' the term embodies useful ideas, 
and it IS worth-while to bring the conception into connection with 
rural life and society. 

Social progress and social control, — ^Again, we have learned 
something about the nature of society and how, in a measure, its 
movements may be controlled. It is true that this is a sword 
which may be turned against the masses, at times, to their un- 
doing, by certain unscrupulous leaders which may infest any of 
the spheres of social activity; and this by reason of the fact that 
the latter are able to comprehend the nature of society and col- 
lective psychology better than the masses, work upon their igno- 
rance and prejudices by raising false issues or by polluting the 
channels of publicity with falsehoods, and so temporarily divert 
the march of progress However, it is possible for the common 
man to organize, establish his own means of publicity, and under 
the direction of his own leaders, defeat the purpose of such un- 
scrupulous ones. 

By better understanding the nature of society, we have like- 
wise arrived at a better understanding of how to organize the 
agencies by which social ends are realized. This is an art which 
the masses do not yet comprehend clearly but one that is very 

i Vocational Edy cation, p. 83; and Pub. Amer. Soc Soc’y, Vol XIV- 39. 
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well known by leaders in certain fields of life. As we shall see, 
there is likely to be much confusion here with reference to many 
rural problems. 

Not only has society somewhat unconsciously set up a goal 
toward which it directs its steps, but its members have set 
up numerous ends consistent with or promotive of the realiza- 
tion of the general goal, democracy. Thus, freedom, liberty, 
equality, justice, righteousness, etc., are some of the more im- 
portant of these ends, all of which are seen to be contributive to 
the major goal. The multiplication of these important ends, m 
itself, constitutes an important advance. 

Relation of social change to social progress. — ^Progress demands 
change but is not synonymous with mere change. There are many 
persons who think that to make a change or an innovation is to be 
progressive. But a change in fashion is likely to involve nothing 
of value and makes no contribution to bettering life conditions — 
in fact, is often quite the reverse. A change in custom may like- 
wise signify no more than a change, since one form or mode of 
procedure is quite as well adapted to serve its purpose as the 
other. But any change which contributes to increase the satis- 
factions of life is a factor in progress and is progressive. Thus, sub- 
stituting the cradle for the reaping hook, the mower for the cradle, 
the reaper for the dropper, and so on constituted steps in progress, 
not just because one mechanism was more complicated than its 
predecessor, but because it was a better means and produced 
greater results with less effort. 

The political innovations such as the initiative, recall, pro- 
portional representation, and the like will prove progressive if 
they secure to the masses of people better means of controlling 
their pubhc affairs. Considering that all the ideas in society — 
ideas embedded in literature, art, religion, inventions, social 
organizations of all sorts — constitute the social structure, we may 
say that progress means such an orderly transformation in the 
social structure that the whole co-operative structure is improved 
and becomes more serviceable to securing the welfare, the in- 
creased satisfaction, of the masses of people. However, a change 
may only benefit the privileged few at first, but through a process 
of imitation and assimilation its influence may be widened to 
include practically all men. 

This taking over by the masses of the things that at first only 
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were for the few is an important element in progress. If progress 
is achievement, as some sociologists have held, this process is a 
form of collective achievement, a process of socialization. While 
the exceptional men bring new things, new ideas, into existence 
and so make individual achievements, they would be of little 
worth to society until appropriated by the masses Their ultimate 
social value is measured by the universality of their circulation. 
That socialization is a great social achievement is seen in the fact 
that there are multitudes of most useful ideas known by scientists 
of all sorts that are not generally known. It would be a great for- 
ward step and the masses would be tremendously benefited could 
these ideas pass into circulation in short order. 

Thus, we may say that social progress consists of those orderly 
and generally gradual changes in the social processes and struc- 
tures which prove beneficial to the masses of people by increasing 
their satisfactions in life. 

HOW EUEAL PROGRESS IS TO BE ATTAHvTED 

Assuming that progress is not illusory and that rural society is 
able to participate in it along with the rest of society, let us in- 
spect the process by which it is attained. 

Clarifying and democratizing objectives. — ^Rural society must 
define and clarify the ends it desires, so as to make them consistent 
with the great goal, democracy, with one another, and with the 
aims of society m general. Some illustrations will serve to bring 
out the import of this statement. 

1. Attempts to improve farm marketing should not extend to 
the point of becoming merely a class matter as opposed to other 
class interests or to the welfare of society in general. The mar- 
keting of agricultural produce should be rectified to the extent 
where the whole marketing process realizes for producer, middle- 
man, and consumer their just share of economic values involved 
according to their rights as members of society. 

2. The improvement of rural education should not be anti- 
thetical to education elsewhere, but its motives should be to make 
rural schools better instruments for attaining efficiency and con- 
tentment in farming and for producing men and women who are 
better equipped for citizenship in a democracy and in the world. 

3. The establishment of a consistent national land policy and 
land-settlement policy should have for its aim the more efficient 
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and most effective utilization of the agricultural domain and 
natural resources in behalf not only of those serving in the various 
capacities as producers, but in consideration of the rights and 
welfare of all the citizens of the nation. In particular, a land- 
settlement policy would seek to give bona fide farmers a chance 
to own and work a farm and those desiring to be farmers oppor- 
tunity for access to the land. 

Defining appropriate means. — ^Rural society must learn how to 
adapt the appropriate means and agencies for securing its ends. 
This may look like an easy task, but efforts at betterment every- 
where and m every realm of social activity prove that it is not. 
In fact, it IS one of the most difficult tasks in any realm of life. 
The young men or women who desire and propose to secure a 
college education and who have not the financial means are apt 
to have the greatest difficulty in securing it. Or even if they have 
the necessary funds, they discover that it is no easy task to choose 
the very fittest courses of study to realize their objectives; for 
there are many kinds of education and many kinds of educated 
men. The fact that there are so many upper classmen in colleges 
who do not know what they can and ought to follow as a life voca- 
tion is a demonstration that the situation is a confusing one. 

So rural society, even given clearly defined objectives, is likely 
to stumble and follow a crooked road in their attainment. Let us 
illustrate this. 

1. It is admitted that an education which recognizes agricul- 
ture as one of its training elements is most necessary to the realiza- 
tion of an adequate rural life. But just how is this agricultural 
training to be bestowed? Shall it be in the grades or m secondary 
schools? Shall it be in the rural schools already m existence or in 
special agricultural schools? Shall it consist of class instruction, 
or academic training, merely? Or shall it be given by projects 
worked out on the farm or on experimental tracts, or both 

2. Or, in the case of improving rural credit, farm marloetmg, 
and the like, shall farmers organize politically to obtain those 
worthy objects or shall they seek to attain them by economic 
organization only, such as by the formation of co-operative associa- 
tions of the various and appropriate kinds? And if the resort is 
to political action, shall it be by the use of the old party organiza- 
tions in voting as individuals or by the formation of an agrarian 
party? Shall the farmers unite with some other class, such as 
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labor, in order to attain political strength, or shall they stand 
alone** Or if they decide to realize their reforms by co-operative 
associations, shall they establish their own financial agencies, 
such as farmers* banks, or depend on those already existing? 
Shall they resort to obligatory or optional pooling of products for 
marketing purposes? 

3 Again, in the realization of a community and a larger com- 
munity life, some puzzles likewise arise. For what is the very 
best method of bringing into existence a full and relatively perfect 
community life? Shall each locality invent its own agencies or 
borrow them from cities or other rural neighborhoods? Shall it 
begin with just one kind of activity, such as recreation or religion, 
or shall it seek to include all activities and interests*^* Shall it 
form one center or several centers, and if several, shall it group 
them in one central place or leave them apart in several places? 
How can it secure the largest and most effective use of outside 
agencies, such as the experts from agricultural colleges, univer- 
sities, normal schools, and experiment stations, and of professional 
lecturers and entertainers? 

Sufficient has been said to illustrate the fact that a decision as 
to what objective is most worthy and is to be realized constitutes 
only part of the problem and may not be the most difficult portion 
of its solution When we are at a point where many different roads 
go to the same place it is not easy to determine in advance which 
one is really the best and most efficient one. It is much the same 
in the choice of means. Relative to some matters concermng 
which decisions will have to be made by agricultural people, it is 
pretty certain that considerable experimenting will have to be 
done before it is possible to conclude that some method of attain- 
ing results is better than others. But this occurs everywhere 
pioneering is done. It is most evidently true of municipal affairs. 
Cities have had to do much experimenting in collective control 
and there has been confusion and waste at times, but nevertheless 
great gams have been made. We might expect that farmers would 
be as successful and fortunate. 

Creating new and higher wants. — ^New wants must be created 
among the masses of rural people. It should be evident that no 
society, community, or people that is not spurred on by new wants 
ever attains or moves toward achievement. One way to conceive 
a perfectly static society is to picture it as composed of people 
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who are satisfied with what has thus far been realized. Such a 
people want; to be sure, but it is to want the habitual and the 
customary. It may put forth as much energy as does a dynamically 
progressive society, but the energy moves along old channels A 
completely static society goes round in a circle, as it were, and 
never arrives anywhere. A progressive society, on the contrary, 
moves forward, breaks habits and customs, brings into existence 
new things and methods, makes achievements — because some of 
its members, at least, work out new ideas to be realized, make 
inventions and discoveries, create — and the common people have 
the good sense and intelligence to follow them. 

The function of the inventor of new ideas — whether embodied 
in machines, discoveries, or books — in relation to rural progress, 
will be discussed somewhat extensively in the chapter concerned 
with rural leadership. What needs to be said and emphasized 
here is that there would be no progress were there leaders alone. 
An essential condition to social progress is the existence of a body 
of people who are intelligent enough to catch the significance for 
their lives of new ideas and so rise to the position of wanting 
them sufficiently to go after them strenuously. Necessarily, rela- 
tive to any given commumty, it is likely that what is a new idea 
or device there may be really old, in the sense of having been in 
use elsewhere. The important thing is that the masses shall have 
the intelligence to appreciate and desire what the leaders present 
as desirable. The problem arises as to how these new wants are 
to be created or generated among the rural masses so that they 
shall strive for them, and in attaining them, realize rural progress. 
The answer is to be found in the process of socialization of the 
rural mind. 

Socialization of extant wants* — ^There is no necessity for going 
extensively into the psychology and philosophy of socialization 
in order to indicate in a practical manner how the more expansive 
and higher wants are to be introduced among farming p„eople, 
or, better, how farm people are to engender in their own midst 
an emphatic want for what is essential and best in life. Where a 
great group or a great section of a population is concerned, the 
process is bound to be a slow and gradual one. No mushroom 
expansion over night is possible or desirable. 

1. Socialization is conditioned and determined by culture levels. 
A people with a relatively low level of culture may assimilate the 
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culture contents of a somewhat more highly developed people by 
absorbing the ideas and devices of the latter; and, in doing so, 
they would be socialized in terms of the higher culture. The same 
is true regarding classes, a lower culture class being socialized in 
terms of another class when it absorbs the culture of the latter. 
The ordinary psychological processes of suggestion and imitation 
are sufficient to account for the transition in the levels of culture — 
and suggestion and imitation work unostentatiously The social- 
ization of the young in the home, in the neighborhood, on the 
playground, and, to a considerable extent, in the school goes on 
by means of suggestion and imitation. And if we desire to recog- 
mze, especially, the emotional element as found in the trans- 
mission of sentiments and ideals, we might say that sympathetic 
radiation is also a contributive factor in the process 

How best to secure the operation of these psychological processes 
in the work of socialization is a question How to get them into 
activity m order to induce desires for the greater satisfactions is 
the problem So long as the “ lower culture level or class remains 
apart from other higher levels or classes, there is little scope 
for obtaining results Also, so long as the individuals and families 
of the class whose level of culture it is desirable to have raised and 
expanded are pretty much out of contact with one another, there 
IS not much chance for suggestion, imitation, and sympathetic 
radiation to act as transfusers of idea germs. 

2 It is reasonable to think that the improved means of com- 
munication now available for the use of rural inhabitants will 
serve to multiply contacts between ruralites and urbanites. If 
these contacts are intimate enough, the process of absorption of 
many of the essentials of the more expansive culture will ensue. 
But close personal association between the two sets of people will 
prove necessary, in so far as contact is depended on for results, 
for suggestion, imitation, and sympathetic radiation are largely 
conditioned as to efficiency by the existence of confidence and 
sympathetic appreciation. It is to be expected, too, that the trans- 
fusion of culture will take place by means of the literature which 
reaches farm homes, especially by means of farm papers having 
departments dealing with modern conveniences and other desirable 
additions to farm life. Nor should we fail to mention the work 
of home and farm demonstrators who go among farmers, gain their 
friendship and confidence, and so come to have much influence. 
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3. Organizations and associations in rural communities, pro- 
viding they furnish attractive objectives, will go far toward bring- 
ing farming inhabitants together. Man^s fundamental tendency 
and desire for personal contact and association will serve as a 
foundation, but association in itself may turn out to be inane and 
empty Consequently, it is found necessary to furnish attractions. 
And probably of all attractions that are serviceable in this direc- 
tion, none are more useful than the ancient play-tendency From 
the most primitive times to the present, play, games, sports, recrea- 
tion, and amusements of all sorts have proved the great initial 
agencies for securing the commingling of human beings 

When the inhabitants of a neighborhood have formed the habit 
of associating upon occasion, it may be expected that suggestion 
and imitation will take care of the transfusion of ideas. For dis- 
cussion soon takes place and the desirable features -of modern 
methods of living and associating are brought out into the light. 
Then, speakers from the outside come in from time to time to 
expound and demonstrate their advantages. Also, those in the 
vicinity who have tried some of them out tell of their benefits. 
And, of course, along with all this, visitation and emulation play 
their roles in the process of transfusion And thus, it appears, the 
better ideas and modes of living work their way through the body 
of the population by a slow but effective process much as plant- 
building goes on within the plant by means of osmosis 

4. Wants are fertilized by income. Our chapter on wealth and 
poverty amply demonstrated that farmers have had little oppor- 
tunity to realize any but the most pressing wants. The one on 
standards of living will point out that higher standards cannot 
be realized without mending the economic conditions of agricul- 
turists. Our emphasis upon the need of socializing the rural mind 
by securing a wider distribution of desires for things, however 
true it may be, must remain a mere academic exercise and pious 
wish so long as the rural farm population endures lasting depres- 
sion. Ample income is necessary to fertilize wants and to make 
them going propositions.^’ We must go further and say that 
widespread desire for things, the possession of burning, pressing 
wants without the possibility of realizing them is conducive to 
great misery, unhappiness, and discontent. It is always unfor- 
tunate when masses of people are given the desire for multitudes 
of things without any hope of realizing them. 
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LIMITATIONS TO RUEAL PROGRESS 

Rural progress accomplished. — Notwithstanding all the talk 
about the backwardness of rural people and rural life^ there would 
seem to be abundant reasons for thinking that rural society has 
made great strides forward in many lines and that the rural masses 
in the United States, Canada, English Australasia, Great Britain, 
and European nations generally enjoy much more expansive and 
higher-grade life than did the farmers of Europe during the Middle 
Ages or in any previous age. In many of the communities of the 
United States and Canada it would be impossible to distinguish 
a goodly percentage of the farmers from the better classes of 
urbanites. When they appear in public, there is nothing in their 
dress, speech, mannerisms, or quality of conversation that is of 
a peculiar or class character. And it is to be remembered that 
most of these men and women perform much of the labor of the 
farm and home. Such a statement could not be made concermng 
previous ages, and probably it is not true of the majority of Euro- 
pean peoples today. But the fact that it is true here in the larger 
America constitutes an index of rural transformation When 
viewed in this light, it may well be questioned whether farmers 
have not made as great advance in their position as those who 
dwell in cities. In fact, to have made such advances that the erst- 
while conspicuous earmarks of class have largely disappeared and 
the status of social inferiority has been overcome is a mark of 
very great progress, a greater than which it would be difficult to 
find. 

While it is true that the country is wanting in many of the 
features on which city people pride themselves and which possibly 
may be desirable for everyone, the presence or absence of many 
of these features does not touch fundamentally the essential 
quality of life. Farmers here have attained the position in society 
where their equality of rights with other kinds or classes of people 
stands unquestioned. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that in 
material comforts and conveniences and in sociability possibilities, 
generally, the cities are in advance of the country. This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that city conditions are farther removed 
from those of country people now than they were in times past. 
Considering the possibilities for such things in society now and in 
former ages, it is doubtful if the most luxurious urban residence is 
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further separated from the best equipped farm home today than 
was the case formerly 

Prospective rural progress. — Looking into the future, the query 
arises as to the comparative progress farming and farmers will have 
made. Will they be able to sustain the same relative advance they 
have made hitherto? 

So far as one can see, there is no inherent reason why farming 
populations must cease to make gains in all essential directions 
Most farmers have already emancipated themselves from arduous 
drudgery by the employment of machines, and there is no reason 
to think that this will not go on. Indeed, inventions to improve 
the old farm machinery and to create new are being made each 
year and the volume increases rather than diminishes. When we 
consider that machines have already been made and put to farm 
use that will milk cows and tie knots in binding up gram, it would 
appear that inventors will succeed in creating devices for every 
nook and cranny of the agricultural process. 

In respect to indoor conveniences, the strides now being made 
in introducing them in many farming sections bodes well for the 
future There is nothing in the nature of the case to impede this 
advance. Anyone who is able to own a farmstead that is unen- 
cumbered with debt is able to equip the home with all essential 
labor-saving devices and sanitary conveniences. Owners and part- 
owners of farms are still far in the majority among farmers, con- 
stituting 62.7 per cent of all farmers in 1930 At that time 51 7 per 
cent of farms operated by owners were free from encumbrances 
and the ratio of average farm debt to farm value had decreased 
from 35 5 per cent in 1890 to 29 per cent in 1920. But it was 
nearly 40 per cent in 1930. In normal times it would seem that 
anyone who is able to own a farm to rent is also able to furnish 
modern conveniences in the farm home. The average landlord 
would stand aghast at the suggestion, but public sentiment could 
be developed to the point of making such landlords comply, just 
as it is being developed to induce farmers to build new modern 
homes or to remodel the old ones and equip them with modern 
conveniences. 

Relative to sociability and recreational facilities, something can 
be affirmed regarding the future possibilities. First, farming people 
distributed on individual farms can never hope to have all the 
close and frequent contacts city people have. Second, it is not 
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necessary that they should have them, for many of those things 
in the city are perfectly empty and even demorahzing Again, 
farming people as a general rule do not actually crave all the social 
activities to be found in cities and would be satisfied did they come 
into possession of only the substantial and fruitful portion. Third, 
it is only a question of a comparatively few years until the ma- 
jority of farmers throughout the United States will be in possession 
of the facilities for easy and rapid travel. 

It is a foregone conclusion that trunk-lme highways and their 
important tributaries are to be hard-surfaced. The main neigh- 
borhood roads will also be surfaced with gravel or its equivalent. 
The minor neighborhood roads will be graded so as to be prac- 
tically always usable. Our automobile statistics demonstrated 
that practically every farmer is to own a motor vehicle. These 
things being so, it is apparent that farming people will be able to 
avail themselves of quite distant social opportunities or to attend 
any that occur in their own locality. In other words, practically 
all the social contacts and opportunities that are necessary and 
wholesome for busy people will be rendered available. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why has the idea of social progress so deeply imbedded itself m modern 
thought? 

2. Is progress only a shibboleth or is it well understood and strongly desired? 

3 Why IS it that people like to be thought progressive? Was it always so? 

4 (a) How old is the idea of progress? (b) Why should the brilliant Greek 
social philosopher have missed originating it? 

5 (a) What is the utility of discussing whether or not progress is possible? 
(b) What were Faguet’s reasons for rejecting its possibility “J* (c) Does the 
sweep of history seem to indicate a trend toward developing something 
which corresponds to progress? 

6 (a) What is the lelationship of social progress to social control? (b) What 
are the difficulties involved in social control for securing progress? 

7. Can an institution or organization that believes in an immutable idea, 
principle, or plan be progressive? 

8. (aj What is the relation of social change to social progress? (b) Are all 
social changes progressive or non-progressive? 

9. Discuss the relation between socialization and social progress. 

10. (a) Give illustrations of what is meant by clarifying and democratizing 
objectives, (b) Are both necessary? 

11. (a) In seeking to realize rural progress, do setting-up means or ends offer 
the greater difficulty? (b) Illustrate some of the difficulties connected with 
securing appropriate means relative to education, community improve- 
ment, improving rural credit. 
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12. (a) Do rural people require new and higher wants? (b) Is progress 
realizable without creating new wants? 

13. (a) What is involved in socialization of already existing wants? (b) The 
relation of socialization to culture levels? (c) Relation of socialization to 
social contact? (d) Relation between socialization and community or- 
ganization? (e) Relation between socialization and income? 

14. (a) What evidence can you give that there has been rural social progress 
m the past? (b) Compare the situation for faimmg and non-farming 
people. 

15. (a) Is there any inherent reason why rural social progress may not be 
anticipated m the future? (b) Discuss the possibility of progress relative 
to indoor conveniences, (c) Relative to sociability and to recreational 
facilities. 

16. Are there any rural movements which have objectives not in harmony 
with the principle of democracy as defined in the text"^ 

17. Can the country ever become as progressive as the larger cities? 

18. List any progressive open country communities you know and tell what 
made them progressive Demonstrate upon principle that they are really 
progressive. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AMONG FARMERS 

NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 

During the past few years, the subject of farm standards of 
living has attracted much attention among rural investigators. 
It is unquestionably a very important one, because standards of 
living are fundamentally determinative of the scope and intensity 
of the life of a given people or class. Nevertheless, the subject is 
one of great difficulty because of the presence of a multitude of 
complicating conditions and contingencies. It might be possible 
to discuss the subject somewhat satisfactorily for a family or for 
a number of families of like standards; but to formulate a standard 
that is definite and authoritative for a whole people or an extensive 
section of a nation constituted of hundreds of thousands of more 
or less dissimilar neighborhoods and communities would prove 
next to impossible. 

However, the intangible and indeterminative nature of the 
undertaking does not absolve us from all responsibility. There is 
the subject of rural standards of living, the field to be investigated 
and interpreted, and a problem, or problems, relating to farm 
standards. We are bound to recognize the situation, even if by 
no other token than the assertion that we cannot reach any very 
definite conclusions concerning it at the present time. Our treat- 
ment of farm standards, therefore, may be aimed to accomplish 
two objectives: (1) securing recognition of the importance of the 
subject, (2) opening up the situation sufficiently to render us more 
intelligent concerning it. 

Meanings. — Like many other terms, standards of living exhibit 
a considerable variety of meanings in its use among different 
writers, 

1. Subsistence . — ^This may mean anything from mere existence 
to an expanded and even munificent scale of living. 

2. Comfort : — This is another relative term. What is comfort for 
wealthy people would be luxury for those in moderate circum- 
stances and lavish waste for the poor. 
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3, Efficiency , — What satisfaction of wants will make one efficient 
varies from economic class to class. What is efficiency in one place 
and at one age, is not such in others. A thousand dollars may secure 
efficiency for the unskilled laborer, but not for Presidents, sena- 
tors, industrial managers, and professionals. 

4. Enough to marry on , — Evidently such a standard varies with 
class, time, and place. Agricultural laborers demand less than 
tenant operators and the latter less than well-to-do owner opera- 
tors. For the same class, the standard vanes according to region 
Where one-horse farming prevails it is much lower than where 
machine farming obtains. It was lower generally in pre-automotive 
days than it is now where almost every farmer expects to drive a 
flivver, at least. 

Relation to progress. — Standards of living and progress are 
closely related factors in human society. We may think of either 
as a method of realization, as a cause, or as a result of the other. 
These conceptions may appear to be contradictory, but they are 
not. Social progress is the advancement of the well-being of the 
masses along any or all lines of activity and matters of vital 
interest. A standard of living includes both tangible and in- 
tangible assets, that is, the goods and services of the people living 
in a community or a society. If progress takes place, the standard 
of living is advanced. If the standard of living expands and rises, 
social progress results. Either may be the cause or result of the 
other or of some factor or factors operating beneath or behind 
them Each is a good measure of the accomplishment of the other. 

Since a standard of living is so closely related to progress, a dis- 
cussion of farm standards of living holds an important place in a 
treatise on rural society. If the progress of rural society is regarded 
as desirable, then the promotion of farm standards must likewise 
be regarded as desirable. We may, therefore, think of advancing 
the farm standard of living as a means of securing progress in farm- 
ing communities and proceed to a consideration of the studies of 
rural standards which have been made 

VARIATIONS IN FARM STANDARDS 

Income basic. — ^By a standard of living is meant the ensemble 
of the satisfactions and utilities enjoyed and used by a specific 
group or class of persons or families. It is mostly a matter of 
social-economics of consumption, for it concerns what goods, 
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utilities, and services people use as consumers or in the process 
of living rather than in that of producing. Thus an automobile 
used for both productive and recreational purposes ordinarily 
would be included in a consideration of standards of living only 
to the extent it was employed m the latter capacity. 

The standard of living of any given family is conditioned by the 
family income, by the standards and practices of other families 
of its own kind with which it associates, by the observed practices 
of the people of other standards about it in the great society, and 
perhaps by the native temperament and the hereditary twist or 
set of its individual members. The standard of living of any 
specific community is the outcome of the income of its constituent 
families, of its traditions, its contacts with other portions of the 
larger society, and probably by the bio-psychic capacities and 
characteristics of the constituent individuals. Pretty much the 
same statements would hold true of the standards of any particular 
class of people; but here there is a greater vagueness because the 
class boundary lines are vague and indefinite. 

Income and social classes* — Since the amount of income is a 
large, though not exclusive factor in determining what the stand- 
ards of living will be, it is apparent that for a large population like 
a nation or an extensive section of a nation, there will exist a con- 
siderable diversity of standards because there is a wide divergence 
in income levels, as well as in other respects. In the large urban 
centers, income levels or classes graduate up from the lowest, con- 
sisting of a few hundred dollars a year to those of hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of dollars. The standards of living, and 
in a measure the range of “social classes,’’ graduate upward in an 
accompanying and corresponding manner. The statement is ap- 
proximately true that there are as many social class levels as there 
are broad income classes. In the United States this means only 
that in a rather practical and loose manner the lines of association 
and sociability follow income lines. There is nothing very hard and 
fast about the social cleavages. Those of the $10,000 income class, 
for example, probably do not think of themselves as “better” than 
those of the $5,000 class, and the latter resent the idea that they 
are “inferior” to those of any higher income class whatever. In 
fact, individuals of widely divergent income levels associate at 
times with one another as equals; though of course the tendency 
is for our people to go about mostly with those who can afford 
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and enjoy about the same things. Within the ranks of labor it is 
possible to discern the social cleavages breaking along the lines 
of income levels. All recognize their kind as being that of labor, 

Per Cent of Total Value of AH Goods Used 
Per 0 10 20 30 40 50 



New England States Southern States North Central States 

Families, 317 Families, 1,130 Families, 1,439 

Value Goods, $1,692 Value Goods, $1,661 Value Goods, $1,618 


Fig. 41 — Percentage distribution among the principal groups of goods of the 
average value of all goods used per family during one year. Based on farm 
homes of selected localities in New England, Southern, and North Central 
States, 1922-24 (Kirkpatrick, E L., The Farmer's Standard of Living; A 
Socio-Economic Study of ^j886 White Farm Families of Selected LfOcalities in 
Eleven States, U S. Dept Agr., Bui. No. 1466, 1926.) 

Attention points in Figure 41. 

1. By far the greatest item of expenditure is food in all sections. 

2. The South stands highest in percentage of expenditures for food and 
clothing and lowest for rent and '^all others.^^ 

3. There is considerable variability in the percentages of income devoted 
to different purposes among the divisions studied. Since the regional 
percentages of expenditure represent averages of many cases and com- 
munities, it is clear that the actual variations must be much greater than 
the figure depicts. 
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but there are multitudes of class distinctions and traditions as to 
respectability, and the like. Thus, among railway trainmen there 
are a number of promotion ranks, and sociability cleavages, where 
there are large numbers of workers, follow pretty rigidly the lines 
of these promotion classes. 

Regional aspects of income and expenditures. — It is not to be 
expected that there would be complete uniformity throughout the 
nation in the proportionate distribution of expenditures for the 
kinds of goods and services A generalized view of the situation 
in New England, North Central states, and the South is presented 
in Figure 41. 

FARM EXPENDITURES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has promoted and supervised the in- 
vestigative surveys of farm-family expenditures in several states 
during the last few years with a view to throwing light on farm 
standards of living The presentation and interpretation of those 
portions of the findings which are pertinent here will assist in 
understanding the farm situation- The following points represent 
a summary of some of the valuable results of these studies. 

Rural and urban distribution of income. — ^There is a similar dis- 
tribution of income expended for the larger classes of items pur- 
chased among farmers of different sections, and also among farmers 
and wage earners within similar income levels. This is brought out 
in the data presented in Table 53, 

It is observed that the similarity of distribution of income over 
the various items is not absolute, for the percentages vary meas- 
urably for the different groups represented. However, the like- 
nesses are close and evidently based upon fundamental principles, 
or determining conditions. The farm expenditures are made from 
two sources of income: satisfactions produced on the farm and 
those purchased. By combining these, farm expenditures are made 
comparable with those of other groups, such as wage earners. The 
portion furnished on the average on 2,021 farms of Alabama, South 
Carolina, Kansas, Iowa, and Ohio studied by the investigators 
was 43.2 per cent of the total expenditures.^ 

1 Frelimitiary Reports on Living Conditions and Family Living in Farm Homes, 
“Selected Localities of Alabama/’ Agnes E. Hams, co-operating investigator, 
Mar , 1926. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING AMONG FARMERS 
TABLE 53 


Disteibution op the Average Expendituebs Pee Family among Various 
Groups op Articles, por One Year i 


Items op 
Expenditure 

861 Farm Families op 
Selected Localities 
OP Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and 
Texas, 1919 

402 Farm Families op 
Livingston County, 
N Y , for Year 
Ended Aug 31, 
1921 

12,096 White Fam- 
ilies IN 92 Indus- 
trial Centers op 
THE U. S., 1918 

Average expendi- 
tures 

$1,436 00 

S2,012 00 

.11,434 40 


Per Cent 

Per Cent * 

Per Cent 

Food, including 
groceiies 

44 0 

39 5 

38.2 

Clothing 

17 7 

13 7 

16 6 

Rent 

97 

11 6 

13 4 

Fuel 

37 

7.4 

53 t 

All others 

24 9 

27.8 

26.4 

Operating, less 
fuel 

83 

! 84 


Furnishings 

20 

2.1 1 


Maintenance of 
health 

4.7 

1 41 


Advancement f 

5.9 

62 


Personal 

1 2 

, 24 


Insurance and 
savings 

2.6 

40 


Unclassified 

.2 

.6 



^ Percentages in this column differ from those given on page 10, U S Dept Agr Bui 1214, 
owing to reclassification of goods used in order to get more definite comparisons 
j- Not including 295 families in which lent was combined with fuel and light 
X By advancement goods is meant the less material goods for which expenditures are made, 
such as "educational and recreational facilities, reading matter, facilities for travel, participa- 
tion m clubs and organizations, benevolences, religious, and all other interests of a social or a 
spiritual nature ” 

Comparative variations in expenditures. — Extensive studies of 
workmgmen^s expenditures have been made by the Federal De- 
partment of Labor. That of 1918, dealing with about 12,000 
workers living in 92 localities indicates that, on the average, the 
larger the income, the greater is the proportion of family expend- 
itures- devoted to food, fuel, rent, and light, the majority of the 
prime necessities. Among the 11,000 workers in 33 states covered 
by the 1902 study, the proportion of the income devoted to rent 
remained stationary with the increase of family income; other- 
wise the trends were similar to those of the later investigation. 
The studies of family expenditures reveal a similarity to those of 

1 Kirkpatrick, E. L , and Sanders, J T., The Relation of the Ability to Pay and the 
Standard of Living among Parmers, U, S. Dept, of Agr , Bui No. 1382, Jan , 1926, 
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wage earners, more particularly to the findings of 1902. The per 
cent of income spent for food decreases with the increase in in- 
come, while that for rent, fuel, and light remains about the same. 
The facts presented in Table 54 relating to expenditures among 
croppers, renters, and owner farmers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas exemplify this. This means, of course, that the larger the 
farm income, the greater is the outlay for cultural goods, advance- 
ment, and personal uses This is important, since it suggests that 
the way to raise standards of hving among farmers lies in increas- 
ing farm income, chiefly. 

TABLE 54 

Distkibution of Average Expeistdituees fob Classified Items, Including 
Value of Goods Furnished by the Farm and Purchased for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1919, by 861 Farm Families of 
Selected Localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas ^ 


Item 

All 

Families 

Owner 

Families 

Tenant 

Families 

Cropper 

Families 

Number of families 

861 

411 

521 

129 

Average income 

$1,436 

$1,635 

$1,378 

$947 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Food, including groceries 

44 0 

39 9 

47.8 

52 8 

Clothing 

17 7 

17 4 

17 9 

19 1 

Rent (10% value of home) 

9.7 

11.3 

80 

74 

Furnishings 

20 

2.0 

1 9 

1.9 

Operating costs 

12 0 

12 9 

11 6 

9.1 

Maintenance of health 

47 

46 

48 

4.5 

Advancement 

69 

80 

3.7 

22 

Personal 

12 

1.0 

1 3 

14 

Insurance — ^life and health i 

26 

2.7 

27 

13 

Unclassified 

2 

.2 

.3 

.3 


The tenant families represented in the study, which were 0 4 
persons or about 9 per cent larger than owner families, used about 
15 per cent less goods; cropper families, 0.5 person larger than 
owner families, used about 40 per cent less goods. A larger pro- 
portion of the goods consumed by owner families was supplied by 
the farm. Owner families also had better houses, spent relatively 
less money for clothes and more for advancement than in the case 
of the other families. 

Variation in cost of living. — ^The cost of living varies with the 
region and the amount of income, as is illustrated by the data of 

^ Kirkpatrick, E. L., and Sanders, J. T., The Relation of the Ability to Pay and the 
Standard of Limng among Farmers, U. S. Dept, of Agr., Bui. No. 1382, Jan , 1926. 
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the tables so far presented in this chapter. The average expend- 
iture among the 861 farmers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 
was $1,436 graduating downwards from $1,655 among the owners 
to $947 among croppers. The average for the 402 farm families of 
Livingston County, New York, was $2,012. The range of average 
expenditures for the 4,013 farm families studied by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in 12 states was from $1,122 50 in 
Tennessee to $2,012 in Livingston County, New York. Wide 
variations may occur within a given state Thus the average ex- 
penditures of the 498 farm families of Schoharie County, New 
York, were $1,077.60, while that of Livingston County was $2,012. 

Competition among values. — ^There exists a very obvious con- 
flict between values for a share of the farm income. Expenditure 
is an arena in which item of expenditure competes with item, with 
certain objectives dominating at given levels of income or even at 
all levels. (1) According to C. E. Lively, “in the lower cash receipt 
groups investment funds disappear and the primary competition 
occurs between living expenditures and farm operating expense. 
Apparently under these circumstances family living becomes the 
more resistant.^^ ^ This explains why the lower farm income classes 
often come out in debt. (2) There is a lively competition between 
living expenditures and investment expenditures in the income 
classes where investments are possible. In former days this was 
a conflict between living expenditures and land investment ex- 
penditures, but now the competition is often between living ex- 
penditures and non-land investments.^ (3) At all income levels 
from the “mere subsistence’' level up, the auto has come to be a 
persistent and dominating competitor for a large share of the farm 
income. The Minnesota studies by C. C. Zimmerman and J. C. 
Black show that the auto takes its share of cash receipts from $500 
a year up to $6,500 or more, the range of expenditure for that 
purpose being from $46 to $466 a year. Expenditures for “living” 
increased 152 per cent while those for auto increased 207 per cent 
in ascending from cash receipt groups of $1,000 a year or less to 
$6,501 or more. Only expenditures for “farm” and “investments” 
showed greater gains.® (4) Cash expenditures for “living” tend 

^ Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta Mimeographed Bui No. 36, 1931: 3. 

2 Erayser, Mary E., A Study of Expenditures for Family Living by South Caro- 
hna Rural Famihes, S Car. Agr. Exp Sta , Bui. No. 299, Sept., 1934. 

3 Zimmerman, Carle C , and Black, John D , Factors Affect%ng BxperMures of 
Farm Family Incomes in Minnesota^ Mmn. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bui. No 246, July, 1928. 
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to increase among Ohio farmers until an income level of $4,500 to 
$5,000 is reached.^ 

Values and income classes. — Generalized representations of 
phenomena and activities in given fields are serviceable to call at- 
tention to proportions and trends in the relationships of the things 
under consideration. But it is to be remembered that there may 



486 779 1,055 1,339 1,639 1,932 2,240 2,529 2.854 3,779 1.597 


Fig 42 — ^Distribution of the average values of goods among the principal 
groups of goods, by increase in the average value of all goods used during one 
year Based on 2,886 farm families of selected locahties of the United States, 
1922-24, including owners, tenants, and hired men. (Lively, C. E , Some Re-‘ 
lationshtps of the Variable, Cash Expenditure for Farm Family Living, Ohio Agr. 
Exp Sta , Mimeograph Bui No. 36, 1931.) 

Attention points in Figure 42. 

1 The per cent that the average value of food is of the average ex- 
penditure for all goods pretty regularly declines through all the rising 
levels of income from about 54 to 31 per cent. 

2, There is a steady increase in the per cent of expenditures for ad- 
vancement, clothing and ^^ail others/' though the ascent is not as^rapid 
as is the decline for food. 

3. The proportion of expenditures devoted to rent remains about the 
same, with some irregularities and a rather pronounced dip at the highest 
income level. 

4 Remember these are averages and that no particular situation may 
match the average and that some farm groups may contradict it radically. 

1 Lively, C. E , Some Rdatiomhips of the Variable, Cash Expenditure for Farm 
Family Living, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta,, Mimeograph Bui. No. 36, 1931. 
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be considerable conflict and contradictions between items and 
currents within a large area of facts that is so generalized. With 
these statements in mind, we submit a picture of percentages of 
farm income devoted to the different items of expenditure at each 
level in the increase of income, Figure 42. The figure combines the 
results of many different studies of farm income and expenditures 
of nearly 2,900 families living in 11 widely scattered states and is, 
therefore, a representative illustration of the situation in the east- 
Rocky Mountain portion of the nation. 

Differences in the amount of income do not, in themselves, com- 
pletely reflect the differences in the standard of living. This is true 
because of the following, among many factors: (1) Difference in 
the size of families. There are economies in supporting a large 
family, other things being equal, not possible to the same degree in 
case of a much smaller one. It costs relatively less to support the 
fourth child than the first or second one. Little or nothing addi- 
tional will be required for heat, light, rent. The clothing and other 
equipment of older children may be used by the younger. There 
may be relatively less waste in foods and other materials, (2) The 
differences in ability of operators and homemakers to manage show 
in the standards of living, or at least in the costs of living. Fore- 
sighted planning, wise purchasing, intelligent utilization and co- 
ordination of time and space will give families of the same size and 
income widely different standards of living 

Farm expenditures and Engle^s law. — ^The German statistician, 
Engle, held that the proportion of the income spent for food varies 
inversely with the size of the income while those for lodging (rent), 
clothing, heat, and light remain approximately the same whatever 
the income. The three classes in Germany he studied were work- 
ing men,'' “middle class," and those in “easy circumstances." 
The most favorable statement of Engle's principle would be in 
terms of the relationship or trend between primary and secondary 
expenditures, or the physiological and non-physiological. Food, 
clothing, rent, heat, and light belong to the former, while the 
costs of health, education, reading, travel, recreation, entertain- 
ment, beautification of home and grounds and the like relate to 
the latter. 

The general import of studies in this country of the budgets of 
working populations is in support of Engle's principle in the narrow 
sense. Some studies, such as those of Chapin and Streightoff, find 
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considerable variations and departures from it We think it would 
fairly represent the situation at large to say that, with increasing 
income above a certain level, expenditures for “advancement^' 
tend to enlarge proportionately while those for physiological ends 
tend to become stationary or even to decrease. Those for food stop 
relatively at a certain income level, those for clothing continue in 
about the same proportion up to higher levels, while those for the 
others fluctuate but tend to decrease proportionately. The be- 
havior of agricultural budgets is of the same general import. This 
is borne out by scores of studies in various portions of the nation 
A study of the monograph surveys in the list of references accom- 
panying this chapter will satisfy the reader of the truth of this 
statement. 

Usefulness of standards of living information. — It is possible 
that a knowledge of farm expenditures and cost of living might be 
useful to farmers as an agency in the modification and control of 
the standard of living. At least, in the opinion of some of the in- 
vestigators referred to, this is true. They make the following sug- 
gestions: 

“Such knowledge might serve as a guide to more rational family 
living It involves the understanding of schedules of average value 
of goods per families of different sizes. The schedules are con- 
structed on the basis of cost units for the various budgetary items 
per member of family of given age and sex. The adult male is 
taken as the unit, and all other members are given a rating in 
terms of this unit according to their age and sex. By consulting 
such schedules, the operator and homemaker may determine 
what percentage of the income should be devoted to the various 
items to be supplied for each member of the family. It would 
serve to check overexpenditure for certain items and under- 
expenditure for some others. Economies in favor of a better 
standard of life might very well result It is possible that the 
schedules might assist the family to accumulate annual savings, 
even though small. One preliminary report says, “Many families 
try to save about 5 per cent of their incomes, roughly 5 per cent 
of the total value of all goods used. Savings may be put into a 
savings account, which should be drawn on only in case of ab- 
solute necessity or emergency, such as serious illness or an accident 
calling for additional services from a nurse or doctor. Christmas 
savings clubs with the local banks or a postal savings account will 
facilitate the matter of savings.^’ ’• 


1 Selected Locahtxes of Alabama, Agnes E Hams, co-operating investigator, U. S. 
Dept of Agr , Mar , 1926, p. 9. 
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INFLUENCES DIPFEBENTIATING RURAL STANDARDS 

We have referred to the fact that standards of living differ 
widely among the farming regions of the nation, and even within 
given regions Some of the influences making for this diversity 
may be profitably recounted. 

Variations in income. — ^The amount of income is likely to be the 
greatest control of family expenditures and so of standards of living. 
The somewhat extended discussion of differences in income levels 
and standards and social strata will serve to illustrate this prop- 
osition. 

1. Geographical conditions , such as soil fertility ^ average precipita- 
tion, length of growing season , — Some of the physical conditions may 
be modified or mitigated by the application of scientific knowledge 
while others may not be subject to such control Length of growing 
season cannot be changed but better adapted crops may be dis- 
covered. Dearth of precipitation does not seem to be amenable to 
control, yet irrigation may supply needed moisture and dry farming 
may conserve a scant supply of moisture in the soil. Heating, 
housing, and clothing entail heavier costs in the far North than in 
the South. 

2. Certain cultural conditions may modify and fix the standard of 
expenditure and so of living, — (1) Some isolated sections that are 
out of touch with the main currents of life preserve a simplicity of 
standards that call for a comparatively small outlay. (2) It is said 
that in some parts of New England, the tradition of maintaining a 
large house and grounds persists from early times, causing the cur- 
tailment of expenditures in various directions, where incomes are 
small. In like manner in some portions of the South, traditions of 
the old colonial manner of living somewhat aloof and in a rather 
grand style continue today. A contributing factor has doubtless 
been the presence of slaves and a consequent more or less servile 
class. (3) In many parts of the nation compact immigrant settle- 
ments continue their native standards and ways of living. These 
group standards vary according to nationality and degree of isola- 
tion from the larger society and generally are short-lived, obtaining 
only for the first generation. (4) The culture levels and standards 
of families and family stocks are influences productive of diversity 
of expenditures. Like income levels, these graduate from very low 
to very high through several broad differences and multitudes of 
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narrow ones. In the early part of the chapter on education is pre- 
sented a graphic illustration of the effect of the degree of education 
on home conveniences Opportunity for social controls such as 
those offered m sections of easy and quick communication and 
transportation, nearness to urban centers, presence and frequency 
of public gatherings and sociability events are prime agencies of dif- 
ferentiating culture standards from those devoid of like opportumty. 

INFLUENCES TOWARD UNIFORM STANDARDS 

There are some conditions in society which create uniformity in 
standards of living. Leaving out of account differences in inborn 
capacity, we could say broadly and fairly accurately that had all 
the agricultural populations of a nation the same amount of in- 
come and a culture alike m degree and quality, they would possess 
a uniform standard of living. But this would be a realization of the 
socialization of wealth and culture, a consummation of uniformity, 
which event the most zealous communist scarcely dares dream 
could be realized. Were we to imagine the removal of all of the 
influences producing a differentiation of standards which were 
recently enumerated, we would have the influences making for 
uniformity. Some of the more active influences now in operation 
can be alluded to briefly. 

The Americanization of immigrants who are settled in country 
places. — ^This comes about somewhat consciously and designedly 
through the public schools, but chiefly by way of the ordinary in- 
terminglings of life — undesignedly. The children of the foreign 
born quite commonly adopt the language and standards of living 
of the native population. 

The spread of urban standards to agricultural people. — One in- 
fluence of considerable importance at work in this direction has 
been the agitation to make farm life more attractive, commonly 
interpreted to mean modeling it according to the urban pattern. 
The contacts made by farmers visiting villages and cities for busi- 
ness and recreational purposes leads to wide imitation of urban 
ways, such as dressing, motoring, dancing, cooking, serving, adorn- 
ing the house and yard, and the like. The extension of the efforts 
of county agents, farm and home demonstrators, lecturers and 
teachers from universities and colleges usually assumes that urban 
ways are superior to the culture of farmers and seeks to substitute 
them for the latter. Then there is the steady and substantial cur- 
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rent of ideas and suggestions of metropolitan press, periodicals, 
literature, and radio from city toward country districts. These 
pertain to almost every phase of life and penetrate to all except the 
most remote and isolated homes and sections. The influence of the 
farmer who has retired or retreated to the village upon friends and 
relatives living on farms may not be great but must count for some- 
thing. Not without some exaggeration, perhaps, Miss McMahon 
writes: '^Thus the social gap between the farmer and the city 
promises to be bridged through the adoption of the uniformity of 
standards of living Undoubtedly urban and rural communities 
will be mutually affected socially If there is this elimination of 
marked differences in social standards of living between country 
and city, it will not only remove one of the most objectionable 
features of country life, but will prove to be a deterring force to the 
cityward migration tendency of rural folk, and the rural communi- 
ties will possess an added attraction to city people ^ 

A RUBAL STANDARD OF LIVING 

Problem of formulating a standard. — There are various ways to 
denote a rural standard of living 

1. One method would be to indicate what it would consist of 
and its extent in terms of other classes or groups, such as mer- 
chants, laborers, bankers, and professional people Doubtless such 
a comparison would be informing but of little value m determining 
what a farm standard should be. None of the classes live under the 
same conditions as farmers and, as a consequence, do not express 
the same needs for expenditure. If we maintain, as apparently we 
must, that a standard of living should be the expression of the 
needs of the individuals in question, it will appear impossible to 
reduce the needs of all classes of our society to similar terms — 
unless we insist on a completely democratic socialization of wealth 
and income. The needs of any given class are the result, generally, 
of wants habitually satisfied and these, in turn, are largely the re- 
sult of income. Approximately, all having similar incomes will have 
similar wants and consequently the same needs. In so far as the 
conditions under which farmers live give rise to differing wants and 
needs, their standards of living will be dissimilar to those of other 
classes. 

^ McMahon, Theresa S , Social and Economic Standards of Living, D. C, Heath 

4 co„ 1926, pp sar-s 
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2. Another possibility in the formulation of farm standards of 
living consists in setting up a standard for each agricultural income 
class in each climatic and cultural zone Each such class would be 
studied intensively, its need discovered with respect to each broad 
class of items as well as for the more detailed expenditures, and 
the standard budget built up from these for each class. The in- 
vestigators for our national government have so far collected much 
valuable data concerning the cost of living for a number of selected 
localities throughout the nation. But with due acknowledgment 
of the invaluable nature of this information, it must be confessed 
that it IS entirely insufficient, as yet, for the formulation of a 
standard of living for any one class of farmers, much less of one for 
each of the numerous classes that undoubtedly exist. 

3. Probably the formulation of a minimum standard of living 
for farmers is now more possible than are the others we have dis- 
cussed Yet the attainment of this seems doubtful, in view of the 
great diversity in incomes, geographical conditions, and cultural 
circumstances obtaining in our nation. Until we know more about 
the actual conditions of hving, the requirements of each kind of 
community, and the possibilities of improvement, such an under- 
taking promises to be futile. 

4. However, there are some points relative to farm standards 
that are informing and perhaps measurably useful. One of these is 
the consideration of the suggestion made by Kirkpatrick and San- 
ders that the per cent of expenditures devoted to "'advancement'^ 
serves as a good criterion of the standard of living. We have ob- 
served that advancement expenditures embrace outlays for what- 
ever is supposed to widen the circumference of the individual's 
existence. With low incomes, the percentage devoted to this is 
nil or small, with larger incomes it is greater, and with ample in- 
comes it increases to considerable proportions The present writer 
has worked over the data afforded by the federal investigators and 
studied them intensively relative to this suggestion. The subse- 
quent treatment will exhibit the results: 

Methods of formulating standards. — (1) One method of measur- 
ing the adequacy of the suggestion is to compare the various com- 
munities in the different states studied by the federal investigators. 
In this connection, fourteen surveys that had been made in 12 
states up to August, 1926, were studied. The average family ex- 
penditures, and the per cent of expenditure for advancement of 
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each of these selected farm populations were ranked in the order of 
size. The average income graduated from $1,077.60 up to $2,012. 
The percentage of income spent in advancement graduated from 
4.08 up to 15 9. If the percentage of expenditure devoted to ad- 
vancement is an index of standard of living, we should expect a 
fairly uniform movement from lower to higher ranks in both series. 


But m this case of thirteen 
intervals, the movement is 
in the same direction in only 
five, or 38 per cent of all 
cases, with one pair a tie at 
one interval. When the | 
method of correlation is ap- | 
plied to the two series, the | 
result is a coefficient of ^ 

O 

— 0.30 with a probable error 
so large as to render the co- 6 
efficient insignificant. When 
applied to averages, there- 
fore, the suggestion appears 
to have no relevancy. 

(2) The other method 
used of testing the value 
of the suggestion was to 
measure the agreement in 
rank of expenditure classes 
and per cent of outlay 
devoted to advancement 
in each population studied 
where data was offered. 
Such data was present in six 



12346678 
Class of Item 

Net Worth of Farmer* from $1,500 and 
“* under Class to $67,600 and plus 

j^nnual Rate of Accumulation: from $250 
■" and less to $2,460 and over 
_Years Since Farmer Began Worlc for 
Self; from 10 or less to 60 or more 

Pig 43. — Per cent of total living expenses 
of 861 Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 
farmers, per cost consumption unit, denoted 
to advance for year ending Dec. 31, 1919 


of the investigations. In Schoharie County, New York, the study 
offered seven e^enditure classes, ranging from below $600 up to 
$2,100 and over. The per cent for advancement ranged from 2 3 per 


cent in the lowest expenditure class to 19.8 m the highest. The 
agreement in the ranking of the series was 100 per cent. In the case 
of selected localities in South Carolina, with twelve expenditure 
classes ranging from below $600 to $3,600 and over, the agreement 


in rank was 58.4 per cent. The lowest per cent devoted to advance- 


ment was 1.6, located in the lowest expenditure class, the highest 
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was 16, for the $2,400-2,599 expenditure class. From this point 
on through the succeeding four expenditure classes the percentages 
of outlay on advancement were 10 1, 9.8, 8 5, and 9 8 In Con- 
necticut the agreement was 70 per cent, in Kansas it was 75, in 
Massachusetts 75, and in Alabama 83 5. The average per cent of 
agreement for the localities of these five states was 77. It may be 
concluded from this that the per cent of expenditures devoted to 
advancement possesses value as an index of standard of living 

Ability of farmer to pay. — Another important consideration con- 
cerns a measure of the ability of the farmer to pay, and its relation 
to the standard of living. Out of a considerable number of possible 
measures, Kirkpatrick and Sanders selected three which they 
deemed most closely correlated with the proportion per cost con- 
sumption unit devoted to advancement. The accompanying 
graphic figure. Figure 43, depicts the relation of these three 
measures of ability to pay to the per cent of expenditures devoted 
to advancement, for localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas. 
The three measures are the net worth of the farmer, his annual rate 
of accumulation, and the number of years since he began to work 
for himself. The data relating to each kind of measure are divided 
mto eight classes. These range from the lowest expression in years 
or dollars at class 1 to the highest at class 8 The per cent of living 
advancement for each class or stage of each measure is indicated 
by the several curves 

It is observed that for the first two measures, the percentages 
devoted to advancement mount upward quite regularly and with 
much agreement In the case of the third measure, the curve 
approximates the other two closely up to the fifth period, 26 to 30 
years, of the farmer^s independence, but from that point onward 
the agreement is less Put in terms of correlation, the coefficient 
of correlation between advancement and net worth of the farmer 
is 0 31, between advancement and rate of accumulation, 0 22, and 
between advancement and years of working for himself, 0.18. 
Since the number of cases in the series on which these coefficients 
are based is 861, and the error is insignificant, these coefficients 
may be regarded as expressing much significance. 

Location of sufficient standard. — If the expenditure for advance- 
ment is a good index of the standard of living of a locality or family, 
then it ought to be feasible to judge by the percentage so spent at 
what point the standard of living is a sufficient one But when we 
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inspect the facts now available from which to form a judgment, no 
very clear-cut indication appears. Localities studied in five states 
offer average expenditure classes and percentages of expenditure 
devoted to advancement. Reducing these classes of expenditure 
to similar terms, the accompanying table, Table 55, pertaining to 
advancement and expenditure results. 

TABLE 55 

Avekage Percentage of Expenditure for Advancement in Selected 


Farming Localities op Five States, by Expenditure Classes 


Localities 

Below 

S900 

$900- 

1,199 

$1,200- 

1,499 

$1,500- 

1,799 

$1,800- 

2,099 

$2,100 
AND Over 

Schoharie county, 

New York j 

29 

35 

40 

52 

80 

' 19.8 

Selected counties, S Car 

1 8 

34 

33 

83 

63 

10.1 

Connecticut 

23 

32 

34 

5 6 

90 

68 

Selected localities, Kans 

28 

48 

5 1 

68 

72 

12 4 

Massachusetts 

23 

34 

41 

53 

98 

12.5 

Selected localities, Ala 

1.5 

34 

42 

54 

1.2 

14.1 

Average 

23 

36 

40 

1 61 

79 

13 0 


An inspection of this table of percentages yields no clear light as 
to when a sufficient standard has been reached There is a general 
trend upward in all the states up to the expenditure class of 
$1,800-2,099, and then a rather abrupt spurt upward In the case 
of Connecticut, the trend is downward after the $2,100 point is 
attained. Is it possible to surmise that the rapid increase in outlay 
for advancement after that point of attainment ($2,000) is an in- 
dication that a sufficient standard of living has been realized to 
release expenditures for advancement purposes'^ 

A study of the more detailed expenditure classes — not given in 
the table — lends some plausibility to this surmise. The New York 
study has no detailed expenditure classes above $2,100 ^^and over,” 
so we can learn nothing from that. The highest per cent of outlay 
for advancement in South Carolina localities occurs in the $2,400- 
2,699 expenditure class with one of 16, the average for the four 
classes following that and ending with $3,600 '^and over” being 

9.6. In Connecticut, the high point is reached in the $1,800-2,099 
class with 9 per cent, the average percentage of outlay for the four 
succeeding classes, ending with $3,000 ^^and over,” being 7 2 For 
the Kansas localities, the highest percentage for advancement is 

15.6, occurring at $2,700-2,999, with an average of 12.6 per cent 
for the three succeeding classes ending with $3,600 “and over.” 
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In Massachusetts, the high point is at $2,700-4,499, with an ad- 
vancement outlay percentage of 17, the percentage in the one 
succeeding class of $4,500 '^and over'' staning at 14 7 The high 
point IS reached in Alabama in the $3,300-3,500 expenditure class 
with an advancement percentage outlay of 31 7, the one succeeding 
percentage outlay being 7 3 for the $3,600 ^'and over" expenditure 
class. 

The surveys on which the exposition rests were made during the 
middle of the decade 1920-30. In so far as the facts we have pre- 
sented from them warrant a conclusion, it is that something like 
an appropriate standard of living appears to have arrived when an 
income of $2,000 or more is reached. We might be justified in 
regarding this as expressing the level of expenditures for the 
realization of a minimum standard of living for farm families at 
that time At other times, when the cost of living and of consump- 
tion goods generally are lower or higher, another minimum would 
undoubtedly prevail. This would have to be worked out from 
surveys in the field at that time. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss the rise of treatment of rural standards of living since about 1920 
in relation to: (a) Initiating conditions in farming populations (b) In- 
fluence of congressional appropriations for rural research and surveys, 
(c) Urban investigations of standards 

2. Is the proper basis for studying farm living standards one of family, 
locality, geographical unit, or nation? 

3. (a) What meamngs has the phrase, standard of living, taken among 
students of the subject? (b) Should we confine ourselves to one meaning? 
(c) What one or more meanings do you advocate? 

4. (a) Do advancing standards of living necessarily bring social progress 
(advancing well-being of masses)? (b) Are advancing expenditures 
synonymous with rising standards of living? 

5. (a) Might farm living standards be advanced without increasing the farm 
income^ (b) In so far as farm income is basic, can farm standards of living 
be advanced with present (1935) farm incomes? 

6 Are different levels of standards of living to be defined along rigid Socio- 
economic class lines? 

7 (a) Point out in Figure 40 the important points regarding regional 
aspects of farm income and expenditures, (b) Are the causes of variations 
due wholly to either geographical or socio-cultural conditions? 

8 (a) How are farm expenditures related to standards of living*? (b) What 
variations do you notice between owner, tenant, and cropper families? 

9. (a) How do expenditures of farm and urban workingmen families compare*? 
(b) Are the outlays for the various items in about the same proportion? 
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10. (a) What indicates that family expenditures constitute an arena in which 
the different items or objectives compete for realization? (b) Is the com- 
petition between items, spenders’ ideas of values, or the realization of the 
demands and needs of the various members of the family? 

11. (a) What signs that living expenditures are met before investment ex- 
penditures? (b) Where would you class expenses for autos? 

12 (a) How does Figure 41 bear on expenditures and income classes? (b) Con- 
front it and bring out all the ideas you can. 

13. (a) What is Engle’s Law? (b) Is it true of aU budgetary expenditures 
equally? (c) Does it obtain equally for workingmen and farm family 
expenditures? (d) In so far as it obtains, of what value might it be to 
farmers or otheis*^* 

14 Discuss influences making uniform farm standards of living 

15 (a) Discuss influences diversifying farm standards of living, (b) Do the 
standardizing and differentiating influences form an eqmhbrium for all 
rural farm society or only for individual farm communities? 

16 Distinguish between a general, adequate, and minimum standard of living 
for farmers. 

17. What are the difficulties to be met in attempting to formulate a general 
standard of living for farmers'? 

18 What obstacles stand in the way of determining an adequate standard of 
living for all farmers of the United States? 

19. (a) Discuss the findings arising from considering expenditures for advance- 
ment as a competent criterion of an adequate standard of living for farmers 
(b) Is it likely the same dollar income criterion would fit the farm situation 
in 1935 or 1915? 
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CHAPTER XXXiri 


FARMERS RESORT TO POLITICAL ACTION 

No account that attempts to tell how the farmers of America 
have sought to better their situation would be complete without 
some consideration of their efforts by means of organized political 
action. For the farmers have at times, at least, thought politically 
and have resorted to organizing politically for agriculture reform 
purposes. Here it is intended, not to give a comprehensive and 
detailed history of agrarian political movements but to view such 
movements sufficiently to yield some appreciation of their signif- 
icance. 

BACKWARDNESS OP PARMERS IN GOVERNMENTAL 
MATTERS 

Resort to government aid infrequent. — Social evolution, in mod- 
ern times, has been toward resorting either to state ownership and 
operation or state regulation of important economic activities. 
It may seem remarkable, therefore, that the masses of dissatisfied 
citizens have not appealed to the state to better conditions more 
frequently in recent times, especially since a wider enfranchisement 
and more democratic government has obtained. Perhaps good 
explanations as to why this is the case and why it may be more 
apparent than real are at hand. 

There appears to be abundant evidence that the masses in the 
United States actually think of rectifying what they deem are evils 
by political action and doubtless many who so think believe that 
they have actually made the attempt. It is the custom to attempt 
political action by voting with one or the other of the two dominant 
and historic parties, and to believe that supposed wrongs would 
thereby be righted. But in so far as government is competent to 
settle problems by way of parties and yet has not made a settle- 
ment, it would appear that the political parties trusted are, for 
some reason, unavailing agencies for accomplishing the purposes of 
the masses. Various reasons may be found to account for this mis- 
carriage. (1) It may be said that the mass of voters are too ignorant 
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or too party-bound to make an intelligent use of the great parties 
in the accomplishment of their purposes; or (2) that those who are 
elected on party tickets find the social situation too complicated 
for their grade of ability and understanding, so that while their 
intentions are good their statesmanship is insufficient; or (3) that 
the dominant parties alike are under the control of a ruling class — 
that this class seeks its own profit instead of the good of the masses, 
that men elected to office are only as chess to be moved about as 
this class dictates — and that, therefore, government by either 
party is equally detrimental to the best interests of the masses. 

The student of society may well believe that all of these reasons 
measurably obtain and, taken altogether, explain why progress 
toward a juster social situation is slow. In connection with the 
last reason given above in accounting for disappointing political 
results it is interesting to note that a century ago, John Taylor, 
one of our profound political writers, alleged that society and 
government are controlled by capitalism; that this capitalism is 
fundamentally opposed to agrarianism; and that it is the duty of 
the latter to organize and to vote capitalism out of control. 

Obstacles to organizing, — ^There are somewhat obvious reasons 
why it is difficult for farmers to organize compactly and perma- 
nently for either economic or political ends. They are scattered, 
so that meetings to discuss matters to arrive at an understanding 
of conditions and to stimulate interest are infrequent. Compare 
this situation with that in cities where business and professional 
men meet daily in clubs and commercial organizations, invite 
speakers, confer across tables, reach agreements, and combine for 
action. In an early chapter the idea was expressed that the nature 
of farming is such as to cultivate individualism in thinking and ^ 
action; to make plans end with extractive production; to under- 
estimate the significance of the social mechanism and organization 
for agricultural success and well-being. The unquestioned lower 
level of education and consequent backward mental development 
and culture and absence of an alert and trustworthy leadership 
inhibits farmers organizing widely and permanently. Political 
dogmatism and conservatism on the part of many farmers have 
kept them bound to a given party, no matter how little it has 
helped and how much it has injured their interests. Thus, for 
example, the politicians depend on rural New York to always go 
Republican and rural South Carolina to go Democratic almost 
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with the same certainty as they expect the sun to rise. The presi- 
dential vote m Ohio in 1904 and 1908 shows that the per cent of 
change of political allegiance was least in rural sections, 5.4; 
greatest in urban districts, 7 4; and midway in rural-urban dis- 
tricts 

While admitting these facts, it is often maintained that farmers 
do not exercise governmental control of their affairs themselves for 
various reasons. (1) They are not intelligent and shrewd enough 
to do so. When they maintam their owm educated leaders they 
will secure adequate influence and control. (2) They do not hold 
high judicial, legislative, and administrative positions because they 
lack requisite legal qualifications. They can improve their situa- 
tion by adequately training their represejitatives. (3) If farmers 
do not have qualified representatives, they have no one to blame 
but themselves. They have made no competent effort to train and 
retain in agriculture high class men and women. Finally, it is 
often asserted that since farmers help elect their representatives, 
their interests are as well cared for as if they had their own 
farmer representatives 

The evidence is overwhelming that farmers are backward in the 
exercise of direct governmental control over their affairs. Perhaps 
this was sufficiently discussed in the chapter on relation between 
town and country. Chapter XXV. Now we need merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that there has not been a farmer president of the 
nation since the time of Washington and Jefferson, that farmers 
do not sit as members of any of the higher courts, national or 
state, that there are hardly any bona fide farmer members of our 
national congress, that whereas farmer members of state legisla- 
tures are frequent they have comparatively little influence in the 
organization and direction of legislative matters. We think it is 
plain that control of agricultural affairs by government is largely 
in non-farmer hands. 

The backwardness of farmers in political influence is denoted 
by the small representation of actual Jarmers in governmental 
positions In the early period of our history this was not so much 
the case. Farming then was an occupation for gentlemen ^^and a 
large proportion of the position of politioal preferment were filled 
by men from the ranks of agriculturists; planters or farmers were 
to be found in considerable numbers, serving as legislators, as 
executive ofidcials, or in judicial positions ; and the interests of agri- 
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culture were sure of adequate consideration/^ But it must be re- 
membered that large estate and plantation farmers at that time 
belonged to the ruling class — a quite different situation from the 
position of the farmer today. 

In county and township affairs farmers have a more direct and 
controlling voice. However, most country offices, other than that 
of county commissioners, are likely to be filled with non-farmers. 

AGRAEIAN MOVEMENTS 

In recent times there have been periods of unrest among agri- 
culturists in which farmers sought to organize politically, elect 
their own officers, and so secure favorable legislation. During 
the latter part of the last century such unrest was general in 
Europe and America. It was at that time that the Granger move- 
ment took place in the United States. This movement embraced 
the political efforts of more or less tenuous organizations such as 
the Grange, Wheel, Alliance, Independent Farmers, Anti-Monop- 
oly, and the Populist or People^s Party. The quarter of a century 
between 1875 and 1900 saw the larger portion of the rise and 
decline of the political attempts of those associations. Quite re- 
cently a new period of agrarian political reform has opened, mam- 
festmg itself in the English-speaking world as the Nonpartisan 
League of the United States, the United Grain Growers of Canada, 
and organized agrarian efforts in Australasia. The same tendency 
is manifesting itself in various European nations, and, until re- 
cently, was especially strong in Italy 

The Granger movement. — ^The Granger movement of last cen- 
tury is aptly so named because the Grange was the parent asso- 
ciation that gave impetus and form to the Union, Alliance, Farmers' 
Clubs, and kindred organizations which came to operate politically 
to greater or less degree. The National Grange, in its St. Louis 
platform of 1874 — which is still the avowed platform of that or- 
ganization — declared that it is not a political party but asserted 
political rights and duties of its individual members as citizens. 
But most of the other organizations were avowedly political or 
believed that they, as organizations, should act politically. And, 
since many of the State Granges did agitate politically for legisla- 
tion relative to a large number of matters, and because much of 
such agitation was in Grange states, all similar efforts by the 
various farmers' organizations came to be thought of and alluded 
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to as Granger. Since it will be impossible to notice all of these 
separate movements, a somewhat general treatment will be ac- 
corded agrarian agitation. 

The agrarian movements and parties took root chiefly in the 
states west of Pennsylvania and New York and in the South, the 
valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries being the chief force 
center, although the Pacific coast states also made their contribu- 
tions While the many movements that arose during the last 
quarter of the last century differed among themselves in many ways 
and each was influenced by local or regional conditions, there were, 
nevertheless, fairly definite causes more or less common to all 
which accounted for them. 

Causes of movement. — As the farmers saw it, their troubles 
centered in prices of produce, money, and marketing systems, rail- 
way rates and practices, rates of interest, taxation, and hence cost 
of government, and sometimes mortgage and labor contract regu- 
lations, labor contract laws being peculiar to the South. It should 
also be noted that the Grangers quite generally pressed for im- 
provement in education, especially for the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges. In the minds of farmers also was the conscious- 
ness of the growing distinctions between urban and rural 
conditions, the growth of cities, the seemingly disproportionate 
concentration of wealth there, the appearance of many kinds of 
middlemen, and the growth of great financial and business cor- 
porations which they felt were in some way accountable for most 
of the evils. 

1. Railway affairs . — By the last of the century, the railways 
had become the chief carriers of passengers and commodities. The 
farmers desired to send their crops to consumers in cities and to 
ship goods back to the country cheaply. Consequently there was 
a great mania for railway building between 1870 and 1880. The 
supply of conservative capital was outrun and a new class of pro- 
moters arose who built without capital and at the expense of the 
people. They secured bonuses from nation, states, cities, and 
counties, and also sold stock to individuals Many farmers pur- 
chased stock in railways, often mortgaging their farms to do so. 

Farmers generally were disappointed with the results of railway 
expansion. Railway consolidation and pooling failed to bring 
cheap rates and competition failed to regulate. Bad management 
sent many railroads into the hands of receivers. Farmers lost their 
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investments and had to pay heavier taxes on account of govern- 
ment aid to railway enterprises. The railroads took an exasperat- 
ing attitude toward the public, denying the government any right 
to regulate, and disregarding the convenience of the public. They 
further secured undue influence over public officials by giving free 
transportation to them and their families. The farmers in Iowa 
and other Western states burned 15-cent corn in place of coal 
while the former was worth $1 a bushel on the Atlantic coast. 

Thus, it is evident that the farmers had a number of real griev- 
ances against the railways, although they did not always under- 
stand the influence of railways from that of other factors in pro- 
ducing low prices of farm products 
While doubtless the marketing system worked against the 
economic interest of the farmer in that he had little direct de- 
termining influence in either setting the price of farm produce sold 
or of consumers' commodities purchased, and because the trans- 
portation rates were sometimes exorbitant, yet the declining prices 
of farm produce for many years after the Civil War was chiefly due 
to a number of economic and social conditions for which it would be 
impossible to hold any set or class of persons responsible. One of 
these was agricultural expansion and increased farm productivity 
2. Agncultural expansion , — A great many kinds of stimuli had 
turned the movement of population into the West, restlessness, un- 
certain industrial conditions, cheap lands, fever of speculation, 
and demobilization of armies were some of them. The rapid ex- 
tension of railroads westward had made possible quick settlement, 
and since much of the land settled was prairie it would be put 
under cultivation speedily. There was more railway mileage west 
of the Mississippi in 1877 than in the whole Northwest in 1867. 
The homestead laws made farm land financially available and at- 
tractive. The close of the Civil War threw about two-fifths of the 
able-bodied men of the nation out of work. Many of these, incre- 
mented by a heavy immigration, tended westward. The adoption 
of improved farm machinery made possible large-scale farming 
and the use of commercial fertilizers increased the yield. But the 
increase of farm land, capital invested, and men engaged in agri- 
culture in 1880 brought no greater returns for the total crop pro- 
duced than for the much smaller one of two decades earlier There 
was a steady decline in prices of wheat, corn, cotton, and other 
crops from 1866 to 1880, 
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3. Inflated currency — The inflated currency of the nation was 
also a factor iia setting farm prices War commonly produces high 
prices because it destroys wealth, increases the number of con- 
sumers while lessening that of producers of products, and stimu- 
lates governments to expand currency and credit The Civil War 
brought about such conditions, and subsequent times had to ex- 
perience deflation of currency and a decline of prices, agricultural 
prices sharing m the decline 

4. Credit conditions — The vast agricultural expansion alluded 
to necessarily caused a heavy appeal for credit to purchase or im- 
prove land and to buy farm equipment This resulted m heavy 
mortgaging and giving notes by farmers. The interest rates were 
generally high, often 15 to 20 per cent With declining prices and 
recurring crop failures in new states, the farming classes felt a 
pronounced grievance This feeling was not abated by the fact 
that the debts contracted before 1865 were later paid in a greatly 
appreciated currency, and the situation was greatly aggravated 
after the Panic of 1873. 

5 Taxes . — Taxation was felt to be burdensome and it was un- 
questionably heavy on account of the war debts and extensive aid 
to railways. The incidence of the national tax was to the disad- 
vantage of the farmer because it was an indirect tax, paid in the 
price of goods purchased by them, and the farmers constituted the 
greater part of the population About half of the national revenues 
were from sugar, molasses, and cotton and woolen goods The 
cheaper grades of tobacco and liquor were also heavily taxed. The 
tariff was so high that in some instances it caused a decrease in 
revenues and the manufacturers who benefited steadily opposed 
and prevented any readjustment. Since our nation was one with 
an agricultural surplus, the tax bore heavily on the farmers, in that 
the prices of farm products were fixed in foreign markets while the 
goods farmers purchased were fixed high by the tariff for the 
benefit of manufacturers. 

6. Labor contracts . — In the South, the labor contract was un- 
satisfactory to the farmers The war had freed the negro from 
slavery and from enforced employment; yet the negro had to be 
depended on to furnish the labor for farm and city. Peeling his 
freedom and without the sense of responsibility in his work, he 
proved to be undependable. Consequently Southern farmers de- 
sired a tightening of labor-contract laws. 
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7, Political situation , — The farmers of the time felt that they 
were not only not duly represented but that they were actually 
misrepresented by those holding political positions by the grace of 
agricultural votes. The industrial and commercial interests had 
gained such ascendancy during and since the Civil War that their 
interests received first consideration in legislative halls and ad- 
ministrative offices. The Congress of 1873-75 had a membership 
which was 61 per cent lawyers, 18 per cent commercial and manu- 
facturing, and only 7 per cent agricultural, actually and nominally; 
yet at that time 47 per cent of the workers of the nation were 
farmers, as compared with the 31 per cent of workers furnished 
by commerce and manufacture. In the Illinois legislature of 1874, 
8 of the 51 senators and 40 of the 153 representatives were farmers, 
although at that time the population of Illinois was overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural 

The politicians regarded the farmers as ignorant on issues and 
as steadfastly bound to parties. On the other hand, many farmers 
felt that misrepresentation in government was the cause of agri- 
cultural evils. They believed they saw this misrepresentation in 
the favors granted to railways, in the tariffs and patents to manu- 
facturers, and in corruption such as that seen in the Credit Mobilier 
case. 

Because of the various evils they believed they saw and the 
examples of great influence over government wielded by the 
powerful commercial and industrial organizations, many farmers 
came to the belief that a political union of farmers promised the 
speediest and most far-reaching results in the way of correctives. 
As a consequence, many Granges and Farmers’ Clubs went into 
politics, and there appeared such independent parties as the 
Anti-Monopoly and the Reform parties of the seventies And 
although some of the existing conditions had changed measurably 
by that time, similar political movements took place in the eighties, 
the most influential being that of the Alliance, which later de- 
veloped into the People’s Party. 

Results of Granger movement. — It is noteworthy that while the 
reform measures espoused by the farmers of that period were 
regarded as mildly radical and superficial by their opponents, the 
greater portion of them have lived and passed into realization and 
respectability. The regulation of transportation rates, of rates of 
interest, nrovision of governmental credit to farmers, establish- 
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ment of income tax systems, passage of anti-trust laws, founding 
of postal savings banks, bonding of warehouses, and the issuance 
of credit certificates on the products stored represent public ac- 
ceptance of some of the contentions of the farmers of the last cen- 
tury. In spite of the fact that the various political organi25ations 
created by farmers broke to pieces in a short time, the agrarian 
movement cannot be regarded a failure, since through its own 
direct legislative efforts or those forced from the two old parties 
such remarkable reforms were secured 

Perhaps the most outstanding result of the agrarian movement 
of the last century is to be seen in the case of railway legislation. 
As a consequence of the control of the legislatures in Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa by farmers in the early seventies, 
laws were enacted for the regulation of railway rates. These laws 
commonly established a maximum rate, outlawed discriminations 
between places and individuals, and set up boards or other agencies 
to make regulations for the enforcement of the laws. Such laws 
were opposed bitterly by the railways, and, when enacted, were 
carried by them into the courts The railways at first took the 
position that states had no power to regulate railways Upon being 
overruled by the state courts, the cases were uniformly appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the nation. That tribunal handed down 
its decision on all the cases thus appealed in 1876, sustaining the 
mam points of the laws, that since the railway is a public business 
the state has power to regulate it and to fix maximum charges. 
The main contentions have been sustained by later decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and these Granger laws have furnished the basis 
of all subsequent legislation relative to railway regulation. 

Twentieth century movements. — The agrarian political move- 
ments of the second period, those taking place at the present one, 
have not proceeded far enough to furnish a foundation for an im- 
partial estimate. How long they will continue and what they will 
accomplish is problematical in the light of the history of such 
movements in the past Consequently they may be regarded as 
important to students chiefly on account of their aims and methods. 

There are marked similarities and differences between the agra- 
rian political movements recently taking place in Canada and the 
United States The United Farmers, the name quite generally 
adopted by the movement in the different provinces of Canada, 
began as solely an economic organization, being a co-operative 
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grain growers^ marketing association; the Nonpartisan League of 
the United States was initiated as a political organization having 
specific economic purposes. The former, after a fairly satisfactory 
experience of several years, became a political movement, in ad- 
dition to its economic features; the latter has adopted the en- 
couragement of co-operative enterprises supplementary to or sup- 
portive of its political program. Both movements, during their 
brief existence, have formed a working understanding with or- 
ganized labor under which labor and farmers co-operate politically. 
The League has had political control in one state but has done 
little m the direction of co-operative marketing or other co- 
operative enterprises; the United Farmers have done little po- 
litically as yet but have accomplished much in co-operative 
marketing Let us notice the League as an indication of what 
American farmers purpose to do. 

Nonpartisan League. — The Nonpartisan League arose in North 
Dakota in 1916 and the following years primarily as a protest 
against long-standing grievances on the part of farmers of the 
Northwest in the marketing of wheat and other small grains, but 
in shaping an industrial program for its first platform it incor- 
porated other things than marketing, such as taxation and credits 
The full League platform called for the following things among 
others: A central state bank which should be the depository of 
state funds, a clearing-house for banks of the state, a credit and 
loan agency for farmers and home builders, and an agency for 
financing state industries; state terminal elevators for classifying, 
grading, and storing farm products in view of favorable markets; 
a state mill or mills to grind sufficient grain and to place it on the 
market to sustain standards and regulate prices; state loan and 
building associations to promote improvements on farms and home 
ownership in towns on reasonable terms; partial exemption from 
taxation of farm improvements and home buildings in cities; state 
hail insurance and insurance of public buildings; minimum wage 
laws for women; workmen's compensation laws; promotion of ag- 
ricultural education, especially by improving rural schools. 

While many legislative acts and constitutional measures were 
enacted in a short time, a study of the list will show that most of 
the legislative enactments were adaptations from those of other 
states. Nothing new in the field of labor legislation was passed, 
and even the conception of state elevators and warehouses had 
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already been worked out elsewhere. Outside the Bank of North 
Dakota, the Home Building scheme, and the state mill, the state 
would probably have enacted most of the provisions cited in the 
course of ordinary social development. 

The League believed that the only way to help the farmer per- 
manently was for the state to undertake as much of the program 
as touches agriculture, because, in its opinion, opposing organized 
’ capitalistic interests are so strong that merely to build a state 
terminal elevator would scarcely touch the situation, and, besides, 
it would be at the mercy of a powerful opposing private system. 
As a consequence it proposed that the state should set up a system 
of banking, elevators, mills, storage plants, and credit facilities, 
believing that such a system would be practically self-sufficing 
and therefore invulnerable to attack The various provisions in 
behalf of labor were pledges of the farmers^ interest in labor and 
inducements to labor to support the League and its program. 

North Dakota is the only state that has enacted the program 
into laws. It has established The Bank of North Dakota which 
functions as a state depository and loan agency. The state built 
a mill and an elevator at Grand Forks involving an outlay of some 
$3,000,000 and operates the same The building and loan associa- 
tion was in use prior to the overthrow of the League administra- 
tion in the recall election of 1921. The state hail insurance, state 
insurance of public buildings, minimum-wage law, and workmen's 
compensation law are in effect. The League was at one time or- 
ganized in several other states and maintained a national organiza- 
tion. It has had several members in Congress and has elected va- 
rious state officers in other states than North Dakota. 

This large program for socializing credit, taxation, and the 
various marketing factors such as mills, elevators, and warehouses 
differentiates the Nonpartisan League m a measure from past 
agrarian movements. It is further distinguished from them by the 
thoroughness with which it was organized, its plan of financing 
itself, its methods of publicity, and its professed non-partisan 
character. The dues its members paid were large enough to defray 
local and state expenses, support organization papers, and employ 
agents to extend the work in new territory. As its zenith, it sup- 
ported national and state weekly papers which went to League 
members, daily papers at several points, which members were en- 
couraged to take, and many county or country weeklies which 
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represented the views of the organization Its nonpartisanship^^ 
consisted in freedom to nominate its candidates on any party 
ticket; and it, of course, chose the party that was the majority 
party in the state in question. The attacks on the present market- 
ing and financial system are very similar to those made by the 
Grangers, Populists, and representatives of other agrarian move- 
ments of the last century. In like manner its opponents have 
employed about the same arguments and invective to meet its 
attack as were used by the enemies of the former movements. 

Today the League functions in North Dakota as just another 
political party. Its non-partisan action through old parties has 
disappeared. While opposed by the old parties, it has attained 

respectability,^^ become conventionalized, and the former bitter 
antagonism to it has vanished. 

Canadian movement. — The first agrarian political movement in 
Canada occurred at about the time of the Populist movement in 
the United States and was probably stimulated by it. Its ad- 
herents were called “The Patrons of Husbandry.'^ The movement 
died about 1901, but it left its seeds of influence behind. The 
present movement operates most frequently under the name of 
United Farmers, a name recently adopted by several of the grain 
growers’ associations of the Canadian provinces. The grain 
growers began as co-operative marketing associations about 1904. 
Being successful, they developed gradually but, as associations, 
held aloof from political action. However, eventually their ex- 
tensive business brought them face to face with opposition and 
with problems they could not meet successfully, as economic, non- 
political organizations and the two old parties, Liberal and Tory, 
would give no relief. Their difficulties with the government be- 
cause of party opposition during the Great War increased and as 
soon as the war was ended they found it necessary to enter on a 
course of political action. 

The nature of their grievances and demands is revealed in a pro- 
gram called the “New National Policy” published by the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture as a basis for uniting the various agrarian 
bodies. The chief features of this program are: “drastic tariff 
revision, including free trade with Great Britain; federal succession 
duties; abolition of the Senate; proportional representation; con- 
servation of unalienated natural resources, abolition of titles and 
government patronage; publication of election campaign funds; 
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development of co-operative agencies, and government ownership 
of railways, telegraphs, and telephones A number of these issues 
are similar to those of agrarian parties south of the international 
boundary line, and the arguments concerning them pro and con 
are so nearly those used in this country that a citizen of either 
country would feel perfectly at home in the other. This may re- 
mind us that the social and industrial system is so much the same 
the world over that the problems of the farmers of the different ad- 
vanced countries are very much alike. 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture has been influential in 
various legislative measures relating to agriculture, and keeps a 
close check on matters pending in the Dominion Parliament. At 
one time, the organized agrarian movement threatened to dominate 
the government in all the provinces and the dominion, but the 
flood soon subsided. With the remarkable expansion of the co- 
operative wheat pool and the coarse-grain pool in the great gram- 
producing provinces, and their widespread purchase and control 
of local and terminal elevators, Canadian farmers have turned 
toward voluntary co-operative effort to remedy their ills and, at 
least temporarily, away from political action. The wheat pools 
of 1927 had a membership of 140,000 farmers and up to May 31, 
1927, had handled over 169,000,000 bushels of the 1926-27 crop. 
The wheat pool operated on the basis of a five-year ironclad 
contract. Farmers bound themselves to sell all except their seed 
wheat through pool during the term of the contract. 

During the depression of the early thirties and even earlier the 
Council experienced great financial difficulty. Because of falling 
prices of wheat after the purchase from farmers of hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels, it became deeply involved in the Western prov- 
inces. The provincial governments were forced to go to the rescue 
and assume a portion of the indebtedness. At present (1935), co- 
operative agricultural marketing of grain has declined to a low level. 

One of the marked features of agrarian movements here and in 
Canada is the tendency to co-operate with the labor forces of 
cities The purposes of labor organizations and such farmers' or- 
ganizations as the Grange, Gleaners, and Union have been similar. 
In fact the Sovereigns of Industry, a labor association established 
in 1874, seems to have been patterned after the Grange, and from 
time to time there have been more or less organized attempts for 
the agricultural and labor groups to work together politically. 
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Farmer-Labor party. — Attempt was made in 1924 to organize 
and promote a permanent farmer-labor national political party. 
A Farmer-Labor Progressive convention was held at St. Paul in 
June, 1924, m which any organization might participate which 
subscribed to the following fundamental planks: '^Government 
ownership of railroads; public ownership of natural resources; 
control of money and credits by the people through government 
and co-operative banks; restoration of civil rights guaranteed 
by the constitution; and abolition of the use of injunction in labor 
disputes and other judicial abuses.^^ 

The Farmer-Labor party participated in that convention, which 
nominated La Follette and Wheeler as the standard bearers of the 
Progressive party. The platform of the Farmer-Labor party 
''called for the nationalization of mines, super-power plants, rail- 
roads, banks, grain exchanges and telephone and telegraph services, 
and participation of the workers employed in those industries in 
their management. It also called for government loans to farmers 
without interest, guaranteed employment at a minimum wage 
with unemployment insurance at regular union rates, and use of 
police and soldiers in strikes on the side of strikers.” 

There was a presidential candidate nominated for the election of 
1932 but the vote received was small The Farmer-Labor party is 
the major party in the state of Minnesota but it has little strength 
elsewhere. Attempts to build a Progressive Party by combining 
the Farmer-Labor with other minority parties and movements have 
so far come to little. Out of about 29,000,000 votes that were cast 
for President m the election of 1924, the candidate on the Pro- 
gressive ticket received 4,823,000. What portion of these votes 
were Farmer-Labor votes is difficult to say; but probably the 
major portion were of that variety ^ 

LEGITIMACY OF FARMERS^ POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Charge of illegitimacy. — The question is often raised as to the 
legitimacy of farmers^ political organization and action. It is 
widely asserted that such organized action is class action, and be- 
cause it is such it is therefore illegitimate. According to this view, 
the farmers who organize politically in behalf of their own in- 
terests have selfishly pitted their interests against the interests of 
all the people. This accusation has been made recently in both 
1 World Almanac^ 1925, 1926, and 1933. 
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Canada and the United States. Several points may be made con- 
cerning this charge of illegitimacy without, however, sanction of 
any or all of tlie farmers^ movements. 

Soiled hands of critics. — Those who make the allegation are 
often the worst offenders in the way of resorting to ckvss action. 
They commonly belong to the middleman class — with its various 
kinds of retainers — a class which, probably, is more tightly or- 
ganized to promote its interests in every direction than any other 
class This middleman class, it is true, does not organize in America 
as a separate political party, but nevertheless it takes political 
action to gain its ends in the form of what amounts, practically, 
to the control of political parties by way of controlling their 
finances. As to form, accordingly, it is immaculately innocent; but 
as to essence, its motives are as substantially those of political 
control as any that could be conceived. To say this is not to 
exonerate farmers from any guilt that may attach to them on 
account of organizing for political action. It merely condones such 
action by showing that other classes are doing the same thing, 
though not necessarily in the same way or under the same form. 

It is the argument ad hominem. 

Class action generally legitimate. — ^There is no reason to think 
that class action, as such, is illegitimate. Instead, such action is 
perfectly natural and inevitable because of the common interest 
and approximate hkemindedness of the members of the class; and 
there can be no objection to it until it pushes its claims and ac- 
tivities to the point of injuring the interests of society as a whole. 
That is, any class has a right to organize politically in order to 
maintain its rights and to keep the societal channels of communica- 
tion and trade clear of artificial obstructions 

Class action and conflict. — While pohtical action by farmers or 
any other class is doubtless legitimate and right, it is likely to be 
associated with and engender bitter antagonism and hostility 
The rise and organization of the Populist movement and the Non- 
partisan League illustrate this for agricultural movements. In 
their early stages, especially, both movements engaged heavily ^ 
m emotional propaganda. The ^^big interests, monopolies,^' 
“trusts," “chamber of commerce,” the “railway octopus,” and 
the like were duly characterized and assailed in terms of oppro- 
brium. Naturally this was resented and brought forth defensive 
and offensive attacks in kind. Then these movements seemed 
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radical or were represented as such and were assailed as public 
naenaces, ^^un American/’ inimical to the American constitution 
and our “principles of government.” They promised to curb 
capitalistic monopolies and to secure a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income. Since they threatened the system of profit tak- 
ing, the “interests” that controlled the old parties and conse- 
quently the press saw to it that no quarter was shown. 

During the first years of the Nonpartisan League, the venom 
engendered poisoned the whole social life of the state. It was at 
the time of war fervor and deep national emotion and doubtless on 
that account that movement was phenomenally disturbing. The 
bitterness broke over political lines and radiated into business, 
church, fraternal, social, and friendship relationships, often turn- 
ing life-long friends into bitterest enemies. It created such a spirit 
of hostility that practically all were compelled to take sides and 
declare themselves, silent neutrality being viewed as evidence of 
opposition to one side or the other It even entered the schools, so 
that the children of whichever party was dominant m a given com- 
munity visited on those of the minor party there the full force of 
partisan hatred, even organizing for purposes of social ostracism 
and punishment. Probably this form of social antagonism is only 
equaled in its extreme venom by two other forms, namely, race 
prejudice and religious bigotry. 

Contingent conclusion. — ^While this character of the results 
which flow from organized political action of farmers as a class 
must be recognized, it is diflS.cult to form a correct judgment as to 
whether or not the consequences are such as to make such action 
always advisable. The final decision regarding this will likely 
depend on the existence or non-existence of a more peaceful mode 
that promises to attain the desired ends. Meanwhile it is worth 
noting that the opponents of politically organized farmers in the 
United States and Canada have been asserting that farmers should 
resort to co-operative economic organization instead as a means 
of rectifying their wrongs. To what extent this plea is intended to 
divert the farmers from promising political action, it is impossible 
to judge. But one or two remarks are m order. 

Non-political co-operative organizations opposed. — It is ap- 
parent that the farmers’ organized economic efforts at betterment 
do not escape the bitter hostility of the forces and interests to be 
checked and reformed. The Society of Equity in the Northwest 
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was bitterly fought by the interests it sought to counteract and 
they resorted to most extreme measures to destroy it. The co- 
operative movement in Denmark has been contested at every 
point. Thus, a co-operative housing organization seeking to 
remedy the housing stringency since the war was fairly forced to 
the wall by a combination of builders, dealers, and bankers. The 
United Grain Growers of Canada found their economic efforts 
contested at every point by a combination of grain dealers, rail- 
ways, and the like; so that ultimately they felt themselves com- 
pelled to resort to political action in order that they might obtain 
the authority and sanction of the government in their behalf The 
recent organization of farmers known as the United States Grain 
Growers found that its proposed grain pool was confronted by the 
avowed and organized hostility of the United Grain Dealers. The 
efforts of the latter were directed along various channels : a cam- 
paign of publicity through the press, financial opposition, and 
political lobbying in Congress. These events are mentioned as a 
record of facts, not as a matter of condemnation It is safe to say 
that no promising economic organization of farmers or of any 
other class can avoid meeting the hostility and organized opposi- 
tion of those whose interests they promise to disturb ^ 

Inevitability of political action. — ^The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that political action is practically bound to be the ulti- 
mate resort of every interest and class, when other means of secur- 
ing alleviation of abuses have failed Government is instituted 
and maintained as a means of reconciling antagonistic interests 
and of securing justice for the exploited and oppressed. But gov- 
ernment in a democracy moves only as it is moved by organized 
pressure and this organized pressure is more likely to be exerted 
by means of some sort of political action than otherwise. And this 
political organization is very apt to take the shape of a class- 
conscious movement. It is then a question of expediency whether 
it shall take the form of a distinct and separate political party or 
of an organization that resorts to exerting political pressure on 
or through the existent parties. 

In European governments generally, the various economic 
classes are often represented by what are known as blocs, and it 
is not infrequent that the agrarian and labor blocs coalesce for 
temporary action In this country we have not developed such 

^ For further illustrations of such antagonisms, of Chapter XXV 
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an. arrangement, but there has been a distinct tendency manifested 
in our political history for the farmer and labor groups to work 
together The Farmers^ Union was patterned after labor unions 
and has held joint meetings with national labor orders in which 
certain agreements were reached The Nonpartisan League and 
labor groups maintained an understanding and co-operated for 
political ends , and it is notable that among the first legislative en- 
actments in North Dakota brought about by the League were 
several advanced labor laws Since the war, there have been 
several national political conferences between farmers and labor. 
The name of the Farm Labor party speaks unequivocally of 
farmer-labor political co-operation 

In the province of Ontario, Canada, in recent elections labor 
and farmers co-operated The two together gained a majority in 
the provincial parliament and as allies proceeded to organize the 
government. Similar co-operation has taken place in Manitoba 
and other provinces and it appears to be a fixed policy in Canada. 

Surplus legislation. — During the close of the third decade of this 
century, the National Government resorted to what we may ap- 
propriately term surplus legislation in order to relieve farmers^ 
economic distress It was stimulated very largely by pohtical 
pressure exerted on Congress by the agriculturists of the Middle 
West and South So far it has expressed itself in two phases, 
namely the Farm Board and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration plan. Both sets of measures were based on recognition 
of the principles that the exported surplus sold in world markets 
sets the price of the given commodity in domestic markets. 

The Farm Board plan was initiated during Herbert Hoover\s 
presidential term. It set up a national board to administer the 
law. Farmers^ marketing co-operatives were to be stimulated as 
administration agencies. Co-operators were to receive a differ- 
ential between world price and cost of production. The Board 
might also purchase and store excess commodities. The Board 
faced almost insuperable obstacles from the first. Farmers were 
slow to form co-operatives and only a small fraction so organized, 
some of such agencies being poorly managed and short-lived. The 
Board purchased several million bales of cotton and some two hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat to withhold from world markets. But 
this reservoir of potentially marketable produce acted as a market 
depressant and the transaction represented a loss of hundreds of 
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millions of dollars. The national organization was manned by 
highly paid non-agriculturists whose motives and methods of ad- 
ministration have been gravely questioned. The succor gained by 
agriculturists from this measure was almost negligible. Neverthe- 
less, it was undoubtably valuable as an experiment in exploring 
the fields of possible remedial action. 

The F D. Roosevelt national administration was committed to 
farmer aid Under the aegis of Secretary Wallace of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the AAA (Agriculture Adjustment Adminis- 
tration) measure was enacted by Congress. The Farm Board plan 
sought to improve agricultural prices by the control of farm mar- 
keting The AAA undertook to raise farm prices by control of 
agricultural production primarily, that is, by preventing a surplus. 
It has sought its ends in two ways chiefly. First, by giving a sub- 
vention to farmers for reducing crops and acreage. Allotments 
were made to farmers for reducing the acreage of prospective crops. 
Second, by destroying agricultural produce. Farmers were in- 
directly paid to plow under crops and to destroy surplus livestock. 
When millions were unemployed and on public relief, this measure 
seemed to many wasteful. 

What the exact results of this measure were cannot be clearly 
stated because the Great Drought of the early thirties destroyed 
crops over half the agricultural area and made crop and stock 
reduction by means of the agricultural allotment seem like child^s 
play. However, it is probable that it had direct beneficial results 
in improving farm prices. In addition, its benefits in drought 
states were undoubted, since drought crop acreages were counted 
for allotment benefits, thus bringing millions of dollars to farmers 
who would have been or were on relief. 

We must call attention emphatically to the absurd contradiction 
between governmental attempts to aid the farmer by export sur- 
plus regulation and destruction, and governmental lavish appro- 
priations for agricultural colleges, and experimental station efforts 
to teach farmers to increase production. Obviously, either the 
one or the other course is wrong. 

These efforts of the National Government to assist farmers by 
direct effort have been rabidly criticized by conservative and in- 
dustrial elements. It is impossible to decide to what extent these 
criticisms are inspired for political party effects. However, it ap- 
pears plain that governmental aid to farmers is, in principle, as 
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fair and right as governmental aid to manufacturers, mining inter- 
ests, and lumber concerns. Protective tariffs tax consumers gen- 
erally for the direct benefit of manufacturers — of course under the 
guise of giving employment and keeping up wages Farm allotment 
and processing taxes tax consumers generally for the direct benefit 
of farmers. Our chapter on farm wealth and poverty certainly 
demonstrates the dire straits in which they are placed, the tragic 
losses they have sustained, and the national menace involved. 
National effort to restore agriculturists to a working living position 
is unquestionably demanded for national safety and as an act 
of justice. The appropriateness and validity of the measures of 
help undertaken by the government, are, however, fair questions 
for discussion. 

FARMERS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

While state and national governments determine most of the 
far-reachmg questions which confront farmers, local government 
has a vital touch with many important local matters. Thus county 
government concerns taxes, roads, bridges, education, the admin- 
istration of social work relating to the dependent, the mentally 
ill and defectives, delinquency, neglected children, public health, 
medical care, and the like. Consequently a brief consideration of 
this local unit of government will not be out of place in this 
chapter 

Defects of county government. — ^The chief defects to be found in 
county government, especially where urban population becomes 
considerable, are the following: First, it is wasteful and inefficient 
as an administrative unit This is inherent in the county govern- 
ment because (1) it is highly decentralized, made up as it is of 
many independent officers, each having separate but ill-defined 
functions to perform. As a consequence, there is a lack of team- 
work and unification, and a disastrous and confusing overlapping 
and 4Rplication of functions While the governor may be the 
executive head of county activities when regarded as branches 
of state functions, this control is chiefly disciplinary and not 
directive. (2) Most of the county officers elected to office are 
untrained for administration and interpretation of the laws which 
their departments have to deal with. (3) There is no provision or 
method by which the citizenry can let the officers know its will on 
matters of policy Accordingly, policies are determined for and 
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imposed upon the public rather than being determined by it, 
(4) The budgetary and publicity arrangements are inadequate. 
Since county officers are independent, there is no central authority 
to determine what the county should raise and spend legitimately 
and to pare down estimates and demands. Likewise the public is 
unenlightened as to what is proposed and what expenditures have 
been contracted for until after the obligations have been settled. 

Second, county government as constituted tends toward machine 
politics and the subordination of local affairs thereto. The county 
courthouse group soon develops into a political machine which 
articulates with the national machine. The desire for perpetuity 
in office is the driving motive and common denominator, the 
appointment of deputies and letting of contracts are the means 
of influence, and the permanent political party acts as the co- 
ordinating agency. National political parties really rest on local 
politics, since state conventions are made up of county delegates 
who determine the position the state shall take on national ques- 
tions and choose delegates to national conventions. In all this, 
the courthouse group is powerful because it is apt to dominate 
county politics and hold them in a strong grip. It often puts the 
political conscience of the citizens to sleep so that they sell their 
votes to the highest bidder, as was the case with farmers in Illinois 
and other states; or demand pay for election day in order to 
cover the time lost in going to vote, the recent practice in certain 
rural sections of New York. 

Third, the courthouse group wields a baneful influence on the 
local press by means of the control of the county printing. This 
printing is so valuable that many newspapers get their chief sup- 
port from it. As a consequence, the press remains silent on all 
matters touching party questions and the affairs of the county of- 
ficials and so ceases to serve as an open and free agency of com- 
munication. 

Possible way to improve county government. — It is obvious that 
the cure for this condition must consist of so changing county 
government that the officials can be held responsible for specific 
duties, of placing the county business on a basis of unity and ac- 
countability rather than one of partisanship, and of providing 
adequate budgetary and publicity provisions. 

In order to accomplish these results, one or the other of two 
plans might be adopted. By some it is proposed to organize county 
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government according to the commission plan. In this case, an 
elective commissioner would be responsible for the running of one 
or more departments — according to number of commissioners and 
number of departments — each commissioner being checked up 
by all the commissioners. All of the commissioners would work 
together as a board of commissioners. Under the provision of pro- 
portional representation, all interests in the county would have a 
chance of being represented on this board. Commissioners would 
be held responsible for their acts by being subject to the recall 
Each commissioner would appoint and remove subordinates in his 
departments, subject to civil service regulations. County judges 
would be elective and it might be advisable to have a separate 
board for the educational affairs of the county. The press would 
be freed from control since contracts would be let by open com- 
petition and not by favor Proportional representation would 
obviate one-sided partisanship. 

The other proposal is to adopt the manager plan of operating 
county government. Under this plan, the commissioners would 
constitute a body for determining policies, but would have no ad- 
ministrative duties. They would appoint a manager, trained for 
or experienced m the conduct of governmental matters. This 
manager would appoint and remove all subordinate ofldcers subject 
to civil service requirements and would be held responsible for the 
operation of all the various departments of government. Otherwise 
the provisions under the former plan would obtain. 

These plans evidently are borrowed from the field of municipal 
government. The commission form of government has been in 
use in the United States in some form or other since about 1905 
and is in existence in several hundred villages and cities. The 
manager plan originated in the South, and was adopted by Day- 
ton, Ohio, at the time of the flood, where it has worked with great 
success. The plan has been taken up by a considerable number of 
urban places of different sizes. Both plans of mumcipal govern- 
ment have some undoubted advantages over the older forms 
and seem to make for efficiency by eliminating to a consid- 
erable extent the partisan factor. They might conceivably, 
therefore, if adopted in counties, bring about very desirable im- 
provements. 

Larger local government units. — Political scientists for a decade 
or more have discussed making local government more efficient by 
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combining present small units into large units. The days of im- 
proved communication, it is held, render obsolescent small units. 
So township governments could well be eliminated, the argument 
runs, and even counties consolidated to advantage. With high 
speed transit, fanners could drive 40 or 50 miles to the local seat 
of government to transact their business with it more easily than 
they drove old dobbin 10 or 15 miles some decades ago. A great 
deal of duplication and waste in government would thus be 
avoided, it is claimed. 

From an efficiency point of view the argument seems to be 
sound and valid But the question may well be raised regarding 
whether that is the big objective of political life. One can think of 
at least two reasons for the maintenance of small near-by local 
units of government for rural purposes (1) People are more apt 
to feel an interest m governmental matters where government af- 
fairs are conducted near at hand Political interest thins out and 
declines in strength as conduct of affairs becomes more remote 
(2) With small near-by local government units, farmers partici- 
pate in political matters frequently. The town and other local 
political gatherings bring in local residents to transact simple but 
important public affairs Intelligence and good judgment in gov- 
ernment largely depend upon experience. Frequency of contact 
with and experience m political activities are the best modes of 
attaining balanced political judgment and intelligence. Presi- 
dent Hoover was fond of saying that the quality of national 
government is dependent on that of local government. The quality 
of government gained by eliciting farmer interest and experience 
in political affairs may compensate for some duplication and waste 
due to small governmental units. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOE DISCUSSION 

1. Why should citizens appeal to government for the rectification of what 
they consider abuses? 

2. What are the limitations on political parties in securing rectification of 
backward conditions? 

3. (a) Discuss the various angles to the difficulties farmers find in securing 
effective organization (b) Does the fact that some departments of gov- 
ernment have no farmer officers prove that farmers are neglected? 

4. (a) What is an agrarian movement? (b) What are the social implications 
of such movement‘s 

5. (a) Outline the rise and spread of the Granger movement, (b) Are the 
Granger movement and Grange organization identical? 
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6. (a) Discuss the railway situation as the cause of the Granger movement, 
(b) Agricultural expansion (c) Inflated currency, (d) Credit conditions, 
(e) Taxes, (f) Political neglect 

7. (a) How was the Granger movement regarded by politicians? (b) By the 
‘^big interests?” 

8. Discuss the effect of the Granger movement on the various items enu- 
merated m the previous question 

9 Compare the rise and methods of United Farmers of Canada and the Non- 
partisan League of the United States. 

10. (a) Where did the league rise'i^ (b) What were its objectives? (c) How 
far did it go in realizing those objectives m North Dakota? 

11. Compare the legislative program of the League with that of the farmers’ 
movement in Canada and the Granger and Populist movements in this 
country 

12. What Canadian agrarian movements have there been? 

13 What difficulties have they had in realizing their objectives? 

14. (a) Give the nature and import of the Faimer-Labor party, (b) Why the 
name? (c) What attempts have there been to get co-operation between 
farmers and laborers in the past? 

15. (a) What is the charge concerning the legitimacy of farmers’ political 
organizations? (b) Do the critics have clean hands? 

16. (a) Is class action generally regarded as legitimate? (b) What is its rela- 
tion to conflict? 

17 (a) Are agrarian political movements the only agrarian movements which 
are opposed by non-agricultural interests? (b) What of farmers’ co- 
operative marketing and purchasing organizations? 

18 (a) Are not class political movements inevitable? (b) Why? 

19. What IS meant by surplus legislation? 

20. Discuss the Farm Board plan of this kind of legislation. 

21 What has been attempted m this direction by congressional legislation 
under the guise of AAA, Agricultural Allotment Association? 

22. Why should the government seek to limit production and at the same time 
continue to promote scientific agriculture and increase production by 
means of agricultural education and experiment? 

23. Is there any ethical distinction to be made between national aid to farmers 
and national aid to manufacturers? 

24. (a) What local governments are close to farmers? (b) What important 
consideration do they undertake? 

25. Point out the defects of county governments generally used by farmers 
(a) relative to decentralization; (b) publicity; (c) efficiency of officers; 
(d) testing the will of the public; (e) machine politics. 

26. (a) Discuss the comparative advantage of instituting commission 
form and managerial form of county government (b) Is their suc- 
cess m urban affairs proof that they would succeed in county govern- 
ment? 

27. (a) Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of securing larger local 
government units (b) Admitting some waste and inefficiency of present 
local government, may this not be more than compensated for by securing 
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greater interest and participation by farmers m government by reason of 
closeness of government to farmers''^ 

28. Can any econonaic class have a leadership effective for its purposes which 
comes from anothei class? 

29. Should faimers be represented in all the branches of government, national, 
state, and local, in propoition to their population? 

30. Is it possible to reconcile the differences in economic interests of laborers 
and farmers so that they will be able to maintain political solidarity? 

31. Estimate the value of the proposal to have government made up according to 
repiesentation from economic groups rather than territorially, as at present. 

32. Would farmers increase their political strength according to such a plan? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


A RESIDENT RURAL LEADERSHIP ^ 

NATURE AND NEEDS 

Developmental phases. — ^The question of leadership in rural life 
has assumed much importance during the course of the discussion 
that has taken place and the investigations which have been made 
relative to country life problems during the past few years. Quite 
in agreement with the findings in other fields of human effort the 
importance of the personal factor has emerged as the problems of 
rural communities have become better understood. The tradi- 
tional tendency, to elevate the personal factor above all other ele- 
ments in the situation, first asserts itself when new social problems 
arise and men turn their attention toward discovering solutions; 
it is asserted that it is inconsequential to change the form of or- 
ganization, since if individuals are right all will be well. The 
radical reaction from this view consists in the stressing of or- 
ganization; the attitude being assumed that if the perfect form of 
organization can be found and adopted the social utopia will have 
been realized. But eventually the intelligent conclusion is reached 
that since society is an assembly of organizations which human 
beings use to realize their interests, neither the human nor the 
structural factors can be disregarded but that a greater perfection 
of institutions is a necessary attainment for the realization of more 
perfect men. 

To generalize, it may be asserted that the attitude of the rural 
population concerning its own problems has run the course of these 
three stages. The first attitude was the passive one of taking 
dogmatic teaching for granted and allowing things to drift. When 
the rural problem arose in its full significance, almost the entire 
emphasis was placed on organization, so that reorganization be- 
came the shibboleth, and the economic factor received almost ex- 
clusive consideration. But with the passage of time the farmers 
have become wiser and, imbued with a larger degree of humanistic 

1 A large part of this chapter appeared in the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. XLVII, under the title, “Training for Rural Lead- 
ership.” 
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sentiment, they are now discussing what sort of institutions will 
turn out the best men and women And it is very significant that 
the perception has gradually arisen that a rural leadership is an 
indispensable means to the attainment of permanent improve- 
ment. 

Meaning. — ^The significance of leadership cannot very well be 
observed until a somewhat definite meaning is attached to the 
term The necessary implication of the word may be brought into 
perspective by the use of particular cases A dirty urchin and an 
aristocratic lady may alike exercise the function of leadership over 
a dog through the instrumentality of a chain, in which cases 
physical superiority and necessitous instincts play the chief role. 
Superficially, the gaily attired drum major marching at the head 
of a band is the epitome of the leader, for does not the band go 
where he leads and does it not respond to his spectacular gyra- 
tions? Yet the cynical doubtless would assert that he exercises 
less influence over the band than on the minds of the spectatois 
and that his chief asset resides in his gay uniform and spectacular 
movements. Then there is the body of troops, which, under its 
commander, goes through the manual of arms, and performs all 
sorts of field maneuvers, filing right and left, marching and coun- 
termarching Surely the commander is the genuine leader. But 
in reality he is only a drillmaster, and the responses which his 
troops make are purely formal and mechanical, not due to in- 
dividual initiative and foresight, but to the will of a superior 
officer clothed with absolute authority. 

Thus by a process of exclusion and ascent we arrive at the point 
where it is seen that social leadership must be invested with cer- 
tain characteristics and qualifications which enable it to exercise 
particular functions relative to free but susceptible human beings. 
I shall express in a few words what I consider the prime requisites 
of a productive rural leadership, namely, the power of initiative, 
organizing ability, sympathy with human aims, trained intelli- 
gence, and vision or outlook. That these qualifications must be 
present in the individual who assumes the function of leadership, 
at least to a measurable degree, and that their absence in a working 
form from all the inhabitants of a community precludes the pos- 
sibility of the manifestation of any resident leadership in that 
particular community, are statements which probably will be 
acceptable to all. 
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Characteristics of Washington rural leaders— H W. Starling 
and F. R. Yoder studied 250 *4ocal rural leaders in Washington.” 
The following represent some of the characteristics they found. 

Both sexes were represented among leaders, males being in the 
majority. The average for both sexes was 47 2 years. Younger 
leaders often proved efficient but individuals under 25 appeared not 
to be attracted by leadership activities. Their intellectual attain- 
ments are denoted by the average amount of schooling and by 
what they read. On the average rural leaders received two and a 
half years of high school, although some had gone to college A 
larger percentage of women than of men had completed elemen- 
tary, high school, and college. Leaders were found to be great 
readers of the press “Practically all rural leaders read at least 
one daily newspaper and an average of over four weekly, monthly, 
and semi-monthly farm magazines and papers. Over 90 per cent 
of the leaders read an average of four general monthly magazines. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the leaders read at least one weekly paper.” 
Most of them were farming (70 per cent) when the study was made 
and over 50 per cent had always been farmers. The traits these 
leaders thought necessary for successful leadership are: “pleasing 
personality, tact, education, speaking ability, energy, practical 
knowledge of farming, love of humanity, honesty, ability as a 
mixer, and unselfishness.” The first four were mentioned over 100 
times and the next two over 90 times each.^ 

Need of rural leadership. — ^Leadership is functional. It expresses 
itself in activities which have social and community import. These 
activities may be social or anti-social, productive of social good 
or disruptive of social order and destructive of human rights. We 
are to think of rural leadership of the positively beneficial and con- 
structive kind as a functioning community and socio-economic 
asset. 

Leadership of a contributive, constructive sort is telic in nature. 
It has aims and purposes it wants to see realized which it thinks 
will be beneficial to community and society; or to its set of people 
which approximates a community. It sees deficiencies existing in 
the community or society it undertakes to correct. It views each 
of these as a community or social problem which it is its business 
to solve. In the existence of these problems is to be found the need 
for leadership. 

^ XjocoI Rural Leaders in Wasthingtont Bui. 267, Wash, Agr. Elxp. Sta., 1931. 
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The survey we have made in this volume of rural social and 
community conditions has revealed numerous situations of a 
problematical nature. First, let us consider the economic situation 
confronting farming. We have explored the field and exhibited 
the essential conditions sufficiently in Chapter XV to reveal its 
significance for farm life. We think we could challenge anyone to 
mention a more deep-seated, important, and difficult problem in 
our national affairs. Our national legislation has not solved it and 
it appears is far from doing so. It is doubtful whether even these 
palliative experiments are the brain children of farmers to any 
considerable extent. But certainly farmers should invent and 
drive home the solutions, if possible. Farmer statesmen of the 
first order are demanded to meet this situation. Second, the 
mobilization of farm populations are producing effects on rural 
society. We have sought to show some of these results in dealing 
with the effects of migration on the composition of the population 
and upon the distribution of capacity and ability. These things 
are at the heart of rural society and should be understood. Again, 
should regulation seem to be called for, farmer statesmanship will 
find a field that will try its ability to the limit. Third, we need 
only mention the problems involved in providing equitable 
education for rural youth, abundant and wholesome recreation, 
cultural stimuli and advantages, suitable methods of discovering 
and caring for child delinquency and neglect, a stimulating and 
developed community life, and methods of insuring systematic 
and balanced progress. Any of these fields is sufficient to tax the 
statesmanship of rural youth and adult up to the hmit. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE LEADER 

Creative leadership. — ^In order that the place and function of 
the leader in the rural community may be intellectually visualized, 
it may be well to depict and exposit the sociological view of the 
role of the exceptional man in relation to society and the com- 
munity. The well-balanced sociological view puts the capable in- 
dividual into relationship with the concept of social progress, not 
making him exclusively responsible for it, as does the great man^' 
theory of Carlyle, not investing him with exclusive power to bring 
about changes in society; but constituting him a very essential 
factor in the realization of movements and transformations which 
advance collective interests Within the scope of this limited con- 
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ception, then, that part of progress which is due to direct human 
intervention is brought about by the few human beings who con- 
stitute the innovating class By reason of their inborn capacity 
and developed ability they constitute an exceptional class. Out 
of this class arise the inventors, discoverers, creators of all kinds 
of new ideas, whether social or “material.” Without this class of 
innovators the structure of society would remain relatively fixed 
and the readjustments which are essential to secure a greater 
measure of satisfaction would not take place. 

In striking contrast with this small class, the great mass of 
human beings living in any particular society are regarded as 
static relative to society. Were the affairs of society to be left with 
them exclusively, they would forever remain as they are and have 
been, except for the perturbations set up by means of other 
agencies. Instead of having innovating, creating minds, these 
people are endowed with imitating minds. They are able to follow 
example, to fashion after the models already produced, but not to 
initiate, in the sense of projecting the new. As a consequence the 
preponderating majority of people are followers only. 

Imitative leadership. — In seeking to apply this conception, 
which I think it will be agreed essentially depicts the historic 
situation, it might at first thought be concluded that if a com- 
munity possessed no rare individuals of the first class it could not 
hope to make progress, unless happily it could borrow innovators. 
This makes necessary a closer inspection of the second, the imitat- 
ing class, to discover if the case is so extreme, and, fortunately, 
there are signs suflicient to renew our shrinking optimism. Since 
democracy is so largely constituted of common people it is a satis- 
faction to learn that there is no such thing in it as a “dead level” 
which is inevitable. 

Recalling the statement which was previously made regarding 
the qualifications a leader must have — initiative, organizing 
ability, sympathy, trained intelligence, outlook — ^it is apparent 
that an imitative mind may possess all of these attributes, and as 
a consequence it may prove serviceable as a community leader. 
It does not follow that a talented person could not perform a greater 
work, or that an effort should not be made to retain and develop 
all the latent talent possible in rural districts. When it is recalled 
that most of the businesses are operated by the imitating class and 
that the great majority of governmental agents have merely 
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imitative minds, it becomes apparent that the non-creative mind 
may have sufficient intelligence to appreciate what has been 
worked out by others elsewhere and to see the advisability of 
taking steps to appropriate the plan on the part of its own com- 
munity. This is also vision, and organizing ability; for apprecia- 
tion of what has been done is vision, and the power to appropriate 
is organizing ability, or the ability to reinstate organizations. 
Beyond this there must be a reservoir of energy that speeds the 
work, and a sympathy with life which makes the undertaking seem 
desirable. 

All of this assumes, of course, that somewhere there must be 
leaders of the creative kind, otherwise there would be no plans to 
borrow. And because of this we are able to see the reason why the 
democracy of community life is not forced to remain on a dead 
level Given the creative power somewhere resident in society, 
and given the sympathetic, intelligent, initiating, imitative mind 
resident in all communities, and the power of the community, 
whether urban or rural, to lift itself to a higher level is provided 
for. As in the arena of national society the creative minds are 
passing down their ideas and plans to the masses of people, and 
the life of the whole people is thereby enabled to approximate the 
higher ideals of the talented class, so in rural communities the co- 
operative democracy may be heightened and improved by devel- 
oping a resident leadership capable of appropriating the efficient 
plans of others 

COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF LEADERS 

Sources of leadership. — ^There are three positions regarding the 
source of leaders. (1) The qualities and powers of leadership are 
bestowed by birth and are therefore innate and hereditary. Sir 
Francis Galton so held and so argued in his Hereditary Genius. 
He maintained that all born geniuses come to light, mature, and 
that genius surmounts all obstacles.’^ This is the positiqn of 
those who elevate heredity and minimize the influence of environ- 
ment (2) The influence of the environment is paramount in 
determining leadership and personality. The late Dr. John Watson 
held that every degree of ability is wholly the child of environ- 
mental stimuli and opportunities and that heredity may be ig- 
nored. (3) Heredity and environment, nature and nurture are 
both equally necessary elements in personahty and ability. One 
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could not function without the other. Heredity bestows capacity, 
environment furnishes stimulating opportunity or withholds it. 
The highest genius without nurture would remain at zero. The 
richest environment without hereditary capacity would be un- 
availing This is the position we previously espoused in our chapter 
on the selective effects of migration on capacity. 

This discussion has a bearing on the sources of rural leadership 
in various ways. Leadership is hereditary capacity developed to 
that degree expressed in the leadership We are interested in ascer- 
taining if the country has an adequate supply of leadership capacity 
for the supply of needed leaders Our discussion of selective migra- 
tion touched on this. We also want to know if adequate agencies 
for developing leadership exist among rural farm populations, and 
if not, how a resident supply of rural leaders is to be obtained 

Montana urban leaders.— According to E H Lott, urban leader- 
ship in Montana is recruited from 43 states, the proportion from ^ 
outside sources being greater than the population so emanating. ' 
Over a fourth were under 20 years of age at the time of migration ^ 
and three-fourths were under 25. When their fathers migrated to 
cities, one-twelfth were under 20 and one-half were under 25. He 
also states that 75 per cent of urban leaders were rural born while 
58 per cent were rural reared. Farm-reared leaders attained to 
urban leadership more frequently than did those brought up in 
village and city, while the rural-reared did so proportionally to 
their population. “More than one-half of all the leaders began 
their careers in the city in the upper classes — professional, busi- 
ness, and managerial. A large percentage, however (40.2 per cent), 
entered the lower socio-economic ranks. A much greater propor- 
tion of the rural-born and reared leaders than of the urban-born 
and reared, entered the upper classes at the beginning of their 
urban occupational careers. The same was true in the comparison 
of the rural fathers with the urban fathers. ^ 

The proportion of farm children entering the upper socio- 
economic classes of cities in Minnesota was much smaller, accord- 
ing to C C. Zimmerman. A comparatively small proportion 
entered such classes, although 60 per cent had entered some urban 
calling. The percentages found in the specified callings were as 
follows: unskilled labor, 23, artisans, 13.8, clerical, 10,4, pro- 

1 Rural Contributions to Urban Leadership in Montana, Bui, 262, Mont. Agr. Exp. 
Sta , pp 25-7 and 42-4, 1932 
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fessional, 10.1, and business owners, 2.6. The professional class 
contained a number of girls who had entered nursing.^ 

Potential rural supply. — It is a common saying that the country 
lacks leadership and no doubt it is true. But the same statement 
could be appropriately made of the city, although it seems to have 
less force there. There are to be found m our cosmopolitan centers, 
and in lesser places also, wide areas, in some cases great aggrega- 
tions of nationalities and submerged neighborhoods, where perhaps 
the most conspicuous deficiency is that of a competent and loyal 
leadership. When the objection is made that the interests of cities 
are well looked after, that the ablest men m the nation are deeply 
interested in the direction of municipal business, it is sufficient to 
ask: Then why these waste places, these neglected warrens of 
headless populations in such centers? The existence of slums and 
of congested backward populations impeaches the pretended lead- 
ership in municipalities, and finds it guilty of lacking a fundamental 
recognition that the welfare of all alike is to the interest of the city, 
and of falling far short of just and humanitarian reconstruction. 

It is likely, that, as compared with cities, there is an equal 
amount of potential leadership in the country. The surest indica- 
tions point to the existence of an equal abundance of potential 
ability in all classes of normal people, and the conditions of life m 
rural districts are m favor of the country, since both advantageous 
conditions of health and the absence of a large percentage of the 
backward classes are decidedly in its favor. 

Begarding the amount of talent possessed by society generally, 
and therefore by country districts, we have somewhat divergent 
estimates. In his studies of the amount of genius in England, 
Galton concluded that its ratio in the population is about 1 in 
4,000. Lester F. Ward, on the other hand, as a result of his analysis 
of European studies, estimated that there must be 1 person in 
every 250 who is possessed of potential ability,^ By potential 
ability. Ward meant the undeveloped inborn talent resident in 
populations, the greater portion of which never manifests itself 
by means of creative work In his estimation, therefore, visible 
historic genius is but a fraction of the potential supply, while with 
Galton it constitutes the entire supply. 

1 The Migration to Towns and Cities,” Amer Journ Socwl., XXXIl 460-6 and 
Vol. 33- 106£f 

* Gillette, J M , “Conservation of Talent through Utilization," Scientific Mo., 
Nov , 1916, pp. 161-66 
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Applications of the Binet test to school children, with a view to 
discovering the proportion of exceptional children, gives support 
to Ward^s position. According to the reports from such investiga- 
tions, unusual children number from 1 to 3 in each 100 of the school 
children tested, which for the population would be nearly 1 to 
about 400. Both Ward’s estimate and the latter are based on the 
inclusion of both sexes, while Galton’s obtained for men ex- 
clusively. 

According to the more liberal estimates, therefore, in rural 
neighborhoods having a few hundred inhabitants each, we might 
expect to find individuals, who, if developed, would possess in- 
novating ability. A part of the problem, then, is one of training 
this talent so as to secure a due proportion of it for rural service. 

As to the imitative class, since it contains the larger number of 
people, and since we may conclude that at least the higher-grade 
members possess qualifications which would enable them to mitiate, 
organize, and direct community enterprises, we are warranted in 
concluding that the country contains an ample quota of such 
potential leadership. But as in the case of the potentially talented, 
the problem is one of arousing, educating, and keeping these 
persons for duty in rural communities. 

Eixropean situation. — ^A question is often raised concerning 
where our leaders are produced, whether in city or country. Since 
the reply bears on the supply of leadership in the country, a review 
of some of the important data pertinent to the question is m 
order. And this can be done only in a compressed and suggestive 
manner. Those who desire to follow the matter further are referred 
to the sources indicated 

In his Applied Sociology ^ Lester F. Ward made a study of the 
origin of great men according to place of birth. He obtained a large 
portion of his data from the work of the French author, A. Odin.^ 
The facts relate to the more than 6,000 eminent men of letters 
produced in the French-speakmg countries of Europe during a 
period of over five centuries 

After a critical analysis of the material from many angles, Ward 
concluded that cities were about thirteen times more prolific in the 
production of men of repute than country districts. But he satis- 
fied himself that the chief cause of the difference is not to be 
found in the hereditary factors, but in the nature of the social 

' Genese des graiida hommes, Pans, 1896. 
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environment presented by the two kinds of communities. Certain 
cities and chateaux were found to be exceptionally fecund m pro- 
ducing men of ability, while some cities produced none at all. The 
more fecund places possessed certain cultural advantages which 
were not present in the other cities and country districts. These, 
Ward believed, offered opportunities for transforming and stimu- 
lating the capacity of the potential genius which came into contact 
with them. The country having either no such advantages, or 
only to a slight degree, its geniuses, who, Ward believed, are as 
numerous potentially as m cities, remain undeveloped. 

While conditions in America have been far different from those 
in French-speaking countries of Europe during the five and a 
quarter centuries covered by Odin^s and Ward^s studies, the 
period from 1300 to 1825, so that we could not apply their con- 
clusions in their entirety to our populations, — nevertheless it 
might be expected that about the same principles operate in the 
new continent as in the old, relative to the distribution of potential 
talent and perhaps also to historic, matured talent Unless in- 
fluences enter to disturb the distribution of talent among popula- 
tions, we might expect that potential genius and talent in their 
different grades would exist fairly equally in all classes and terri- 
tories. In so far as facts permitted, the effects of urban selection 
through rural migration were set forth in Chapter XXVL 

We may now turn our attention directly to a consideration of 
the source of leadership in the United States. A review of some of 
the more important statements regarding the vsituation will give 
us a foundation for drawing conclusions concerning the places in 
which leaders are born. 

Popular ideas. — ^We have some surface and local indications 
from which it has been the custom to draw universal conclusions. 
Thus, the Reverend Dr. N. D. Hillis states that 96 per cent of the 
leading citizens of one of our most important eastern cities were 
brought up on the farm. Again, a few years ago a study was made 
of the birthplace of 100 of the most reputable and successful busi- 
ness and professional men in the chief lines of activity in Chicago; 
the result was that about 85 per cent of them were found to have 
been farm or village bred. In the towns and cities of the newer 
states one finds that the majority of the leading men of the towns 
and cities hail from the farm. If we drew conclusions from ‘these 
fragmentary statements, they evidently would point to the country 
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as the birthplace of urban leaders in business and the professions. 
But these statements may be true of certain localities and not 
true of all. They do not include all the fields of social activity. 
Thus writers, discoverers in the field of science, inventors, and 
exceptional farmers are left out of account. We, therefore, must 
accept such statements only for what they are worth 

Research findings. — Several studies* have been made regarding 
the source of leadership which are far more general in their sweep 
and enable us to discount or to modify the inferences we might 
hastily draw from surface and local appearances. We will present 
their import as briefly as possible while preserving the essential 
facts. 

1. Taking Who^s Who in America as the supply house of his 
reputable men studied as to birthplace, Dr. F. A. Woods has shown 
that 30 per cent of the persons listed in Who^s Who were born in 
the city, whereas at the average time of their birth only 16 per cent 
of the nation^s population was to be found there. He explains this 
relatively high percentage by supposing that city environments 
exercise a constant selective influence m drawing the talented to 
themselves, in building up by that means a proportionately larger 
body of able persons, and in transmitting, by heredity, leadership 
qualities 

2. One of the most scientific studies of this question has been 
made by Professor Geo. R. Davies in his book, Social Environment 
He makes use of the same statistical method of correlation which 
biologists and eugenists employ in their studies of heredity in order 
to discover the force of the social environment in the production 
of men of repute. He ranks the states according to density of 
population and the production of men of repute found in Who^s 
Who in America, Whd*s Who in Science, and CattelFs list of sci- 
entific men, and discovers that the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween talent and density is high, sufficiently high to compel the 
conclusion that urban states have a higher proportion of such 
individuals than rural districts, various censuses being used in 
making the test The correlations range from 0.59 to 0 76, accord- 
ing to the source of information on noted men employed; and when 
negroes are excluded, the correlation is 0.74, showing that they 
do not affect the case. 

In order to determine whether or not it is the environmental 
factor that is determinative of the production of reputable indi- 
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viduals in urban states, Dr. Davies correlates urban populations 
with the number of leaders produced; also ranks such districts 
according to manufacture and correlates with their ranking ac- 
cording to the men born there; the coefficients of correlation being 
0.82 and 0.89, respectively. To his mind, therefore, it appears that 
cultural conditions rather than physical inheritance account for 
the relatively higher fecundity in men of repute of urban dis- 
tricts. 

So far his study gives results in favor of the city as a productive 
place of reputable men. But he proceeds to say that ^Hhe natives 
of large cities do not achieve fame any more readily than do the 
natives of the neighboring smaller places and rural districts. 
Dr. Cattell quotes statistics to show that one-seventh of the popu- 
lation, comprising the inhabitants of the largest cities, produces 
26 per cent of the great scientists, or 1.83 times its pro rata share. 
Now his data show that a similar percentage of the nation, com- 
prising the total population of the most thickly settled states, can 
be credited with from two and one-fourth to three times its pro- 
portionate share of great scientists. That is, the inclusion of the 
contiguous smaller places and rural districts with the large cities 
results in. a better showing. It seems, then, that under American 
conditions the great scientist is most likely to be born on the farm 
or in the town that lies within reach of the great city; the next 
most probable birthplace is the great city itself; while the least 
probable is the town or district remote from the large cities. ^ 

3. In his statistical study of the place of birth and occupations 
of the fathers of those whose names appear m Who^s Who in 
America, S. S. Visher derives what he calls the relative value 
of farm, village, and city, or a measure of their relative ability to 
get names into Who^s Who. These values are as follows: for farm, 
1; for villages (up to 8,000 inhabitants), 8.9; for small cities 
(8,000-50,000), 6.1; for large cities (over 50,000), 5.6; and for 
suburbs of large cities, 10.9. This means that the suburbs of the 
large city produce, on the average, 10.9 times as many notables by 
birth as the farms. ^ His findings that suburban populations are 
more fecund in the production of notables than cities is in agree- 
ment with the results of Davies^ study. 

Other research studies relative to the comparative aspects of 
origin of leadership have been made by R. C. White, Scott Near- 

^ Socfhl Environment, yp 106-7. ^Cf also Lott, E H., <?p. cii , pp. 42-3 
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ing, J. M. Cattell, E. L. Clarke, and the National Educational As- 
sociation. They are of the same general import as those reported 
above and the titles appear in our list of references. 

Cultural differentials and supply. — ^These findings of Davies and 
Visher are reinforced by that of Ward in the study referred to 
above While it was true that the cities were more fecund in the 
production of talented men than were rural districts, they differed 
greatly among themselves in the rate of fecundity. The following 
tabulation illustrates this variation: 

TABLE 56 


Vabiation among Feench Cities in Fecundity op Talent 


City 

Population 

Number Literary Men 

Per 100,000 

Pans 

2,500,000 

1,626 

Lyons 

400,000 

151 

Rouen 

112,000 

117 

Marseilles 

404,000 

79 

Toulouse 

150,000 

86 

Dijon 

65,000 

88 

Saint-Etienne 

133,000 

5 

Roubaix 

115,000 

less than 3 

Nice 

88,000 

“ a 3 


From this list, which might be increased without changing its 
import, it is observed that the size of the city counts for little m 
determining the birth of literary notables. But an examination 
of the resources of French cities makes it evident that the oppor- 
tunities presented by the cultural environment is what counts in 
their development, once they are born. 

From the above considerations two conclusions are warranted: 
first, we might expect cities to produce proportionally greater 
numbers of matured ^but not of potentially talented individuals 
than the country; second, that it is environmental opportunities 
rather than selective inheritance that chiefly account for the dif- 
ference, and accordingly, that improved cultural opportunities in 
rural districts will serve to increase the supply of leaders. 

MIGRATION TO CITIES AND RURAL LEADERSHIP 

We have had occasion many times to refer to the tremendous 
migration that takes place away from country districts and the 
settlement of the migrants in urban districts. We have seen that 
rural territory must have suffered a net loss of nearly 4,600,000 
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inhabitants during the decade 1900-10, and approximately 
6,500,000 during each of the next two decades, taking into account 
in both instances the number of inhabitants involved in what we 
termed incorporation We thus observe that the country is send- 
ing to urban places each year sufficient persons to make up a city 
of half a million or more. 

It can scarcely be doubted that multitudes of individuals pos- 
sessing leadership qualities are swept to cities on this tide of popula- 
tion away from the country. We have no means of knowing how 
many persons who have been educated in higher institutions of 
learning settle in cities annually, and much less do we have a 
basis for guessing at the volume of potential leadership capacity 
which makes the shift Until we have more exact facts bearing on 
this situation than we now have, we shall be able for the most 
part only to talk plausibly and to draw tentative conclusions The 
present writer did make an investigation which gave some rather 
fruitful information concermng the ultimate location of farm men 
and women who were trained in higher institutions of learning ^ 
This study showed that few graduates of universities, agricultural 
colleges, colleges, and normal schools who originally came from 
the country return there. The great bulk of them go to cities when 
their education is completed, to take up some calling there. The 
farm boys and girls attend these institutions with the avowed in- 
tention of abandoning farming as a life work. Only the agricul- 
tural colleges which are associated with universities make much 
headway toward the return of graduates to farms. The other kind 
of agricultural colleges largely duplicate university education and 
for most part educate in non-agricultural directions. 

From such facts as we have, it is not safe to jump to the conclu- 
sion that the farms are being robbed of leadership material. That 
leadership is leaving the farms goes without saying, but that 
leaders are going in numbers out of proportion to the distribution 
of talent in the country population has not been demonstrated, 
so far as we know, and probably cannot now be proven. We in- 
dicated in a previous chapter (XXX) the probable modifications 
of the curves of distribution of ability of rural and urban popula- 
tions by the rural-urban and urban-rural migration. We remember 
that the rural curve is getting narrower and higher while the urban 
curve is becoming lower and broader; the former is growing more 
1 Quart Journ XJmD, of N. Dak,, I; 67-9, and Amer. Journ. Social., XVI 645-67. 
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mediocre and the latter more talented and pathological. These are 
expressions of change in distribution of ability. We found it im- 
possible to conclude certainly the effect of migration on capacity 
distribution but favor the view that it is not greatly changed. 

TRAINING FOR RURAL LEADERSHIP 

Hence we come to the problem of how to obtain a permanent, 
resident leadership in and for rural communities. Up to the present 
time, for community purposes, the country has depended on a 
transient leadership from the outside in the shape of itinerant 
preachers and teachers, and for purposes of improving production 
on the occasional able farmer and the visiting expert. Due reflec- 
tion over the situation leads us to think that such sources will 
never prove suflflcient or efficient, and that what the country wants 
most are men and women who by their traimng are at one with 
farm life, and whose influence is ever present because they live in 
the country and have their interests there. 

Several kinds of agencies may contribute toward supplying a 
leadership of the right kind. Our institutions of higher learning 
must devote more attention to training men and women for 
country service. Those which train pastors, teachers, and 
Y. M C. A. workers should establish courses of instruction, the 
content, spirit, and emphasis of which will serve to specialize their 
students for constructive work m rural institutions. The nature 
of the rural community must be emphasized, its particular prob- 
lems studied, and the agencies capable of supplementing and im- 
proving agricultural life receive much consideration. When train- 
ing schools renounce the absurd notion that general training 
courses qualify equally well for rural and for urban service, a long 
step in advance will have been taken. Educating individuals 
specifically for rural service has the double advantage of qualif 3 ang 
them to carry on constructive undertakings and of retaining them 
in tl\at service, because their qualifications tend to make them 
ineligible for urban positions. 

Much is being accomplished by the county agent and the co- 
operative demonstrator whom the agricultural colleges have 
educated for country service. The states are placing many county 
agents in the field, and they have proved helpful in furthering not 
only production but community undertakings of various kinds. 
Many states have county and city high schools that are giving m- 
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struction in agriculture and farm subjects, and the numerous 
Smith-Hughes agricultural high schools and the occasional state 
agricultural high schools are a still more intensified approach to 
the desired goal Summer chautauquas with their lectures and 
instruction on farm life and their visiting groups of farm boys and 
girls, farmers’ institutes, farmers’ clubs, and associations of 
farmers’ clubs, and kindred organizations are helpfully contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a constructive point of view concerning 
farm life and its problems. 

However, the institution which is needed to reach the masses of 
country children and to do most to create an abiding interest in 
rural affairs is one which is located in the rural neighborhood, 
which touches and ministers to the lives of the residents daily, and 
which, filled with an agrarian content and spirit, exercises an 
abiding, molding influence on the young in the direction of rural 
undertakings and improvement. At present the consolidated rural 
school, with communityized building and equipment, a corps of 
efficient teachers, a teacherage, experimental plot, graded and 
ruralized curriculum, and high-school facilities as an organic part 
of the socialized course of instruction, possesses the greatest power 
of appeal because it is articulated with actual farm life and because 
it is within reach of all Such an institution should stimulate the 
talented class toward higher achievements, tending to command 
the permanent interest of some members of that class in farm life, 
and develop the abler members of the imitative group up to the 
level of their greatest efficiency. It doubtless also would accom- 
plish for the less able individuals all that any training agency 
could hope to do for them. 

Whatever its deficiencies may be, rural training, even as it is 
at present, appears to have substantial virtues. At least E. H. 
Lott furnishes evidence to that effect in his study of the contribu- 
tions made by rural populations to urban leadership in Montana. 
He found that leaders emanating from rural districts showed 
marked native ability and ^Hhat training m character and de- 
termination is afforded more largely by rural than by urban en- 
vironment ” ^ Probably youthful participation in agricultural 
processes and sharing the work of the farm are particularly helpful 
in developing habits of industry and moral dependability. If they 
carry over and show themselves in urban life, they should be even 

1 Op. cit., p. 3, 
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more useful and applicable to life in the country. The processes 
which develop these traits might very well be incorporated in and 
carried out by educational undertakings which specifically train 
for rural leadership 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Discuss the difference between the various kinds of leaders (b) What 
are the chief traits of community leaders? 

2 Characterize the rural leadership of the state of Washington. 

3. Discuss the functional and the telic attributes of leadership 

4 (a) Discuss the needs of rural leadership suggested m the text, (b) Other 
needs you can think of. 

5. (a) What is meant by creative leadership‘s (b) What proportion of man- 
kind is capable of this*? 

6 (a) What is imitative leadership'^' (b) What proportion of mankind is 
capable of this? (c) May imitative leaders be constructive and yet not 
creative*^ 

7. (a) What are the souices of the powers of leadership*? (b) What is the 
co-operative job of heredity and environment as sources of leadership? 

8. (a) Outline the chief facts developed by Mr. Lott’s study of Montana ur- 
ban leadeis (b) How does the Zimmerman’s Minnesota study agree with 
certain aspects of this? 

9 If we consider the slums and poor districts of cities, does it appear that 
rural society is much more neglected and is much shorter of competent 
leadership than cities'? 

10 What do studies indicate as to the supply of political leaders in rural dis- 
tricts'? 

11. (a) What ratio of rural-born to urban-born eminent men did Odin find 
among French-speaking people of five centuries'? (b) What did Ward 
find were the probable reasons for this difference? (c) What applicability 
would these studies have to the American situation? 

12 Distinguish between the popular and the scientific investigative idea of 
the rural-urban souice of leadeis m the United States 

13 In this connection review the findings of Wood, Davies, and Visher re^ 
garding the source of leadership as rural or urban. 

14. Study Table 50 and ):>nng out the significance regarding French cities and 
their fecundity in producing men of talent 
15 (a) Review the facts concerning the migration to cities from country and 
to "country from cities (b) Would you expect selectivity of capacity and 
ability of populations to result from them? 

16. Analyze the city-ward flow of population and show what classes and 
qualities of inhabitants move there. 

17. Do the same thing for the country-ward flow of population. 

18. Inspect Figure 40 and point out the modifications in rural and urban leader- 
ship qualities resulting from the double migration movement 

19 What is the need of training for rural leadership*? 

20. What is the difficulty of securing a resident rural leadership? 
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21 What agencies might very well participate in such training? 

22 Study the political movements of farmers and determine whether or not 
the failure of most of them to live was to any consideiable extent due to 
inadequate leadeiship* 

23 Does the histoiy of the Grange and other agrarian economic and social 
movements reveal adequate leadership? 

24. How long did it take the English labor movement to attain competent 
leadeis? Is there any indication in that as to what faimers must do? 

25. Assuming that there is an ample supply in the country of potential leader- 
ship material, what have been the chief obstacles to its development? 

26 What potential inducements exist in the country to hold developing lead- 
ers? 

27 Why are not rural teachers to be classed as rural leadeis? Does that 
situation promise to change? 

28 Can leaders be developed in high schools of the right sort, oi is college 
training necessary? 

29 Do our colleges turn those graduates back to the country from whence 
they emanated? 

30 Would specialmation of preachers, teachers, and others m terms of rural 
life do much toward increasing the supply of real rural leaders? 

31 Why should we emphasize the demand for a permanent leadership as a 
resident leadership? 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


COMMUNITY BUILDING 

Theoretically, a community is the smallest type of a self-sufficing 
society, excluding the family, which is, of course, the most diminu- 
tive society. Needless to say, no small society in the midst of the 
great society is completely self-sufficing. However, the commu- 
nity in many ways approximates the conception. 

The neighborhood. — The neighborhood is not necessarily a com- 
munity in the sense the term bears here. The word neighborhood 
bears two meanings: an area populated by families sufficiently 
close to one another to have some contact; and a cluster of families 
engaging to some extent in an exchange of ideas and services. To 
be sure, neighboring in itself has something of a commumty char- 
acter, but if the whole rural area were composed of scattered 
families who did nothing more than neighbor, it would be impos- 
sible to stake out any particular and definite community, since there 
would be no boundaries and centers of interest The only meaning 
neighborhood could have in this case would be related to the 
family. The neighborhood for any family would be the circle of 
famihes with which it neighbored. For the next family in any 
direction, the same would be true; and so for the next, and the 
next, and so on. 

But whenever a common interest arises which leads to co- 
operation on the part of several families, and especially when there 
is a center of interest established — the home of the common in- 
terest — the definite community begins to be This is the neighbor- 
hood of the second meaning. Such a neighborhood begins to have 
metes and bounds. It may be bounded by ranges of hills, ex- 
tensive forests, considerable streams, lakes, or combinations of 
these. Or the boundaries may be only approximate as in regions 
fairly homogeneous and level physically. When a relatively small 
rural area has more than one center of interest, the community 
gains greater content. Then the school, church, and perhaps a 
neighborhood hall bind the inhabitants together in m^ny ways. 
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But in the open country there is likely to be no defined boundary 
for all of these together, so that somewhat different populations 
and areas center in each. 

The community. — A restatement of our definition of a rural 
farm community will prove helpful in order to bring out its chief 
features. ^^By a rural community is meant a population of low 
density inhabiting a wide area and having a consciousness of kind 
based on common interests and modes of living and working; 
whose members communicate and co-operate on the basis of one 
or more interests with central housing, whose chief industry is 
agricultural extraction, social organizations and reactions are 
relatively few and simple, and correspondingly modified by spatial 
separation and mode of production, and whose chief social depend- 
ence and resort is the family.^’ A rural farm community, then, is 
in varying degrees a social unit, comprising as it does those whose 
fundamental interest is farming, who have a center or centers 
where they meet to satisfy and realize common interests, and 
who recognize each other as members and co-operators. The 
imtial common interests recognized and provided for are generally 
educational and religious and about these as nuclei, the other 
interests come to co-operative recognition. Thus, while farming 
is the fundamental occupational interest and, in a way, common, 
its boundaries of co-operative participation are likely to follow 
and to be determined by units already established. But when 
the economic interest comes to full consciousness, it is liable to 
swamp the other interests m the minds of the farming community, 
as being the fundamental and determining interest. Farmers 
then organize along occupational and business lines and know 
themselves as distinct from urban and even small village com- 
munities. 

This fact, that open-country and village populations develop a 
consciousness of diverse economic interests and so organize ap- 
positively for their realization, makes it difficult, often impossible, 
for a joint town-country, or urban, community to exist peacefully. 
The dominant economic interest of the village being the selling of 
consumers' goods at a profit, and the profits being largely deter- 
minative of the support of village institutions and professions, vil- 
lagers generally support the economic contentions of village 
merchants. This is made all the more inevitable because of close 
personal contacts and associations between village men and vil- 
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lagers of position. The social mind is, consequently, organized 
along business lines and in support of business The bulk of the 
villagers have no practical interest in farm processes, such as soil 
improvement, seed selection, pure breeds, farm management and 
accounting, marketing of farm products, and the like Further, 
merchants and bankers would be hostile to any attempt of farmers 
that looked in the direction of so reorganizing the marketing and 
credit system that their profits would be scaled down to any degree. 

For the above reasons, as well as because attention has been 
paid previously to village improvement, the considerations of this 
chapter are confined largely to open-country communities 

Early type communily a genetic kinship association. — During 
the larger portion of the life of manland, kinship communities 
came into existence according to the genetic pattern. Our early 
graphical representation of the various levels of village life can be 
used to represent this. The wandering horde was a moving com- 
munity made up of near kinsfolk more or less loosely held together 
by habit of association. Probably no specific aim was ever formed 
for such a contingent organization but it just stumbled into ex- 
istence as an accident^’ of nature. The hunting village as an as- 
sociation of blood kindred likewise appears to have come on the 
scene in much the same manner. There is little in it that is symp- 
tomatic of intelligent foreordination. The communism of food 
and land and the individualistic ownership of clothing, adorn- 
ments, weapons, and the like were not products of any deep-seated 
philosophy about ownership of wealth but ways of group behavior 
which represented natural courses of conduct Perhaps the group- 
ing of structures according to tribal tradition had some elements 
of planning, as also the prolonged and intricate initiation rites that 
were practiced might have had But the essentials of community 
existence were unplanned and their pattern was unforeseen. And 
what has been said about these early levels of community life, can 
be asserted of the next two or three also. Probably during some- 
thing like nine-tenths or more of the existence of human com- 
munities, they have just happened rather than having been pro- 
jected as planned events. 

Recent telic communities. — In very recent times, however, civil 
communities have been planned and built in whole or in part. We 
are accustomed to human telic action regarding many kinds of 
events. In our individual undertakings, such as homes, farms, 
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mines, railways, dams, and businesses, the lack of foresighted 
ordering is regarded as unscientific and backward But most of 
our customs and manners are jumbles of genetic behaviorisms 
So too, large sections of our societies, national, state, and local, 
are of the same sketchy and naturally articulated systems. Any- 
thing like completely planned societies are practically unknown. 
However, when local group life is concerned, we might think that 
such small affairs would be made to order Yet here again due 
acquaintance with the situation forces us to conclude that neigh- 
borhoods, at least, are more genetic than planned and made. Com- 
munities as organizations for the realization of common interests 
are telic matters according to definition A club, a church, a school 
is an orgamzation built according to pattern However, after set 
going, the traditional enters and custom begins to hold sway and 
so the genetic comes to prevail largely. 

Limitations to community building. — The sociological survey of 
the rise and nature of communities is sufficient to put us on our 
guard against hastily concluding that it is easy to make and keep 
communities going according to rigid planning and purpose This 
chapter on community building opens to us a valuable concept and 
hope, because to a considerable extent building communities is 
possible A study of rural organizations and institutions, however, 
disillusions us as to thinking that getting people organized com- 
munity-wise and so maintaining them is easy and almost self- 
perpetuating. Many projected organizations are ephemeral and 
many kinds of activities, which would prove valuable could their 
organized realization be secured, refuse to come into existence But 
as nations today have developed the idea of planned societies, 
which the most of them find impossible to realize to any large ex- 
tent, it is worth discussing planned communities, even while we 
know completely planned communities will likely not eventuate. 
It has taken ages of discussion of many kinds of events before dif- 
ficulties were cleared away and they became possible of reahzation 
So it is probable that we will discuss planned society and planned 
communities for generations until we have found the way and the 
knack of making them successful realities. The situation is par- 
ticularly difficult among farming inhabitants, because of the 
scattered population, the nature of the work at seasons or of some 
things all the time, and the dislike of restraint and responsibihty 
which organized activities require. 
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Where responsibility for initiating community building rests. — 

It is generally agreed that there are many defects in rural society, 
and, as a consequence, that a satisf3ung and holding hfe there is 
dependent on bringing about additions and improvements So the 
question arises as to the method of introducing improvements, 
whether by outside or inside efforts, whether by society at large 
or by rural society itself. Previous discussions have developed 
some conception of the way beneficial changes may be brought 
about. The question was not raised concerning the responsibility 
for imtiating such changes, but the impression must have been 
gained that country inhabitants are largely responsible for new 
undertakings, although the settlement of some policies vital to rural 
people, such as those pertaining to land settlement, rural credit, 
taxation, state industrial enterprises concerned with marketing and 
financing matters, and education, to mention a few specific cases, 
depends on the attitude and co-operation of the larger public. 

It is a mistake to think that agriculturists must be left abso- 
lutely alone to work out their own salvation and the solution of 
their many problems. It is noticeable that other groups are re- 
garded either as incompetent or too selfish to settle complications 
involving their businesses without resort to public and state action. 
So we have questions of the relations between employers and 
workers, of rate control, of banking, and the like thrown into state 
or national politics and finally into state or national legislature. 
Because these affairs affect the public at large, the public under- 
takes to say what bankers, employers, employees, and railways 
shall do and how they shall conduct their business, no matter how 
much the members of those interest groups believe that they alone 
are capable of running what they choose to call their own business. 
In like manner the states constantly legislate on municipal prob- 
lems, determining forms of government, charter provisions, the 
powers of cities, and numerous other matters. 

Agriculture is certainly as fundamental in the life of the nation 
as any of these concerns, and it is to be expected that the public 
at large will interest itself in the solution of some of the embar- 
rassing and grievous problems of the country. Country popula- 
tions have a right to demand the assistance of the public and the 
latter has a right — ^which it frequently has exercised — to interest 
itself in country-life conditions whenever it sees itself implicated 
and its welfare involved. 
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But much can be done to add to the success and satisfaction of 
rural populations which the locality is responsible for. Self-help 
IS the best form of help, and a working democracy is largely de- 
pendent on the spirit and resources of the people of the various 
localities In the long run, self-preservation is dependent on the 
powers and capacities of individuals in their particular habitats, 
although their co-operative abilities have been at times strength- 
ened in their struggle together against other species. And since the 
struggle for existence in society is occurring increasingly between 
groups instead of between individuals, it behooves communi- 
ties, especially those of the agricultural type, to put themselves in 
shape to withstand the ordeal. This means organization for co- 
operative effort, both of the general and special kind. 

SCOPE AND METHOD OP COMMUNITY PROMOTION 

What is promoted. — ^The basic idea of a community implies that 
every valid interest of individuals and organizations is recognized 
and promoted. A valid interest cannot, of course, be one that does 
injustice to anyone in the relationship The community plan rules 
out promotion of selfish interests on the part of persons and as- 
sociations co-operating. 

In the case of the organized iTiral community, the economic, 
religious, educational, cultural, sociability, and recreational in- 
terests of farm people are recognized and plans devised to promote 
them. Since farmers are vitally interested in getting better returns 
from their investments and labor, it is quite natural that soil and 
stock improvements, marketing, credits, management, account- 
ing, etc,, should enter largely into consideration As a matter of 
fact, the first efforts of community councils are quite apt to be 
devoted to some of these matters Probably the primary rules of 
co-operation can best be learned in these directions, because they 
seem to the common man to be more tangible and the results more 
readily discovered. 

But when the community has attained some success and its 
foundation is secure in the confidence and respect of the residents, 
it is certain to turn to other matters No community can long 
remain organized and alert without looking in on itself. It is 
bound to practice community introspection, and, then, as where 
the individual studies his own mind and character, it is sure to 
discover many defects. This in turn leads to that dissatisfied sense 
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concerning its own condition which leads to self-improvement. 
Thus, one by one, it studies its facilities for education and culture 
of young and old; for renewal of life stimulus and for finding en- 
joyment in play, sports, amusement, entertainment, books; for 
considering the religious and moral problems of life in religion; for 
beautifying roadsides, homes, grounds, and the physical externals 
of the neighborhood; and for considering the water supply of 
homes and school, ventilation of homes and public buildings, in- 
troducing baths, toilets, and other home conveniences, and putting 
into effect practical principles of isolating and eliminating in- 
fectious germs. 

The Massachusetts plan. — ^The service organization for com- 
munity building can perform has been set forth and it is now 
requisite to learn how organization takes place and what measures 
it uses. Naturally there are efforts at community improvement 
from many angles and under various guises. Some are partial, 
some fragmentary, some ill-advised, others contemplate the com- 
munity in its wholeness and undertake its all-round improvement. 
Local, state, and national agencies, all are heeding the task and 
seeking to render service. But perhaps the most lasting results are 
observed where a community orgamzation is established. Many 
states are promoting such organizations and it was at one time cus- 
tomary for state agricultural colleges to maintain a community 
organizer, whose business it is to aid localities in organizing The 
Massachusetts experiment, as an example of this, is worth noticing 
at some length. 

The policy of Massachusetts was not to attempt to organize 
every rural community in the state but to organize them as fast 
as they were ready for it. A part of the work of the organizer was 
to keep in touch with communities having organizations for pur- 
poses of stimulation and encouragement. It recalls what a Southern 
community organizer wrote me: “My work is to organize rural 
communities and to see that they stay organized.’^ 

The plan was to organize the community agencies which usually 
existed into a co-operative undertaking in behalf of the com- 
munity, rather than to perfect a new and supplementary organiza- 
tion. A public meeting of all the inhabitants, old and young, for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability of organizing was held. 
This would arouse general interest and get the community in- 
formed and ready to support it. 
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Upon a vote to proceed with organization, a community council 
was formed, consisting of a representative of each of the already 
existing organizations and several members at large This council 
then studied the local situation thoroughly and drafted plans to 
be submitted to a later public meeting. 

The secretary of the council and an employed expert then made 
a preliminary survey sufficiently comprehensive to reveal the weak 
points in the situation The expert was useful in organizing the 
survey and in putting the results into a form that would make its 
appeal to the public. 

The plan of organization was embodied in a constitution or 
by-laws providing a name for the orgamzation, setting forth its 
purposes, providing for officers, committees, time of meeting, and 
so on. It was planned that each phase of the work planned should 
have a committee to look after it Suitable community projects 
were considered at the regular meetings This plan of action 
succeeded for a while and there were several hundred organized 
communities in Massachusetts at one time. However, the local 
organizations died one by one and there are now scarcely any 
surviving. 

The West Virginia plan. — ^West Virginia may be taken as repre- 
sentative of effort at community building which follows the plans 
developed by the Social Relations Bureau of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and acts in conjunction with its agents. 
Probably most of the attention now devoted to rural community 
organization by agencies outside the communities themselves is 
of this nature. 

Under this plan, county agents and home demonstrators, both 
of whom are quasi-federal agents, visit communities, talk to lead- 
ing men and women, and call a conference of leaders, if the situa- 
tion is favorable. The conference makes plans for organization in 
given directions, which plans are submitted for the approval of all 
interested residents at a public meeting. The meeting organizes as 
a country club There were about 400 such organizations in West 
Virginia in 1915. 

The community plan of work in the state embraces a com- 
munity course of study — in and out of the schoolroom — that is, 
broad enough to reach every man, woman, and child. First, it 
seeks to meet the educational needs of A. as a producer of hay to 
produce more hay to feed cattle — -and Mr. A. becomes an alfalfa 
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demonstrator; to meet the needs of Jennie A/s ambitions and fit 
them into girls^ club work; to get Mrs. A. interested in women’s 
club work to solve her individual problems; and so on for all the 
other members of the family. 

But there are community problems that the individual as such 
cannot solve. The group needs to be educated in co-operation; so 
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the community club promotes improvement of soil, animals, and 
crops, and provides for the play needs of boys and girls, for recrea- 
tion, social clubs, or whatever else seems advisable. 

Score cards by which the various communities may grade them- 
selves, by the aid of experts, as to possible and earned standings 
in historical, religious, educational, domestic, social, political, 
health, agriculture, and economic directions are provided. The 
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results of these scores are presented on Community Day of Farmers^ 
Week which is held at the State Agricultural College each year 
and awards given for the purpose of arousing competition. 

Plans for a yearns work are made at the commumty meeting and 
the various clubs decide on and pledge themselves to undertake 
certain work. Also community fairs, boys’ and girls’ encampments, 
and other special features are arranged for. The County Farm 
Bureau Council makes plans for the county for a year, based on 
the plans of the several clubs. 

This plan of bringing state and national resources to the aid of 
local rural communities is illustrated by the accompanying dia- 
gram, Figure 44, taken from the West Virginia Extension Circular.^ 

The California plan. — ^A third method of attacking the rural 
community problem is that undertaken by the state government 
of California. This is a land-settlement undertaking which plans 
and builds a farm community de novo, providing for a farm village 
at the center and for the various conveniences and organizations 
which are requisite to a bona fide rural community. This plan was 
borrowed from Australia and modified to meet the needs of life in 
the United States. This is a remarkably conceived method of 
building rural communities and promised much for the distant 
future; but since the initial stage, it has remained stagnant, only 
two communities of that kind having been established. 

Community centers. — In the discussion of the community idea, 
much attention is devoted to the community or social center. It 
is conceived that the developed community — the community that 
is conscious of itself and is organized to supervise and stimulate 
to new achievement each of its several activities — that this going 
enterprise should have a central, common meeting-place or home. 
We discovered that a community building is a great desideratum 
for the achievement of village improvement. The need is even 
greater in the average open-country neighborhood. The needs are 
equally as imperative in the town-country, or a urban, community. 

Doubtless it will transpire that for a long time there will be 
makeshifts in place of a commodious and well-equipped center. 
Farmers and community clubs will meet about at farmhouses, 
schoolhouses, churches, or wherever they can find a place. But 
as most homes, schools, and churches are constructed, they furmsh 
very inadequate facilities for the many activities a wide-awake 

JCircular211, July, 1918 
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community demands. They have little or no provision for play 
and athletics — so attractive to the young. They are not speciaUzed. 
Consequently a commumty stands m need of a physical plant that 
is sufficiently differentiated as to rooms and adequately equipped 
to house every legitimate neighborhood activity. 

Such an establishment may be provided for in several ways. 
When a community plans a consolidated school building, it may 
so plan it as to accommodate not only the pupils at school, but 
also all the citizens at play, in discussion, at entertainments and 
social affairs, or whatever else the neighborhood may desire and 
undertake Or when a community decides to have a community 
church and is planning a suitable home for it, the community needs 
and activities may be provided for. But in both of these cases, 
great care and foresight must be exercised lest the needs of either 
the institution or the community may be interfered with. This 
applies with even greater force to the church than to the school, 
since it is commonly regarded as too sacred to house some very 
legitimate activities, such as sports, plays, and dancing. 

Accordingly, we arrive at the conclusion that either a com- 
munity building or a set of community buildings is the goal to 
strive for. K. L. Butterfield suggests ^ that what may be needed 
is a group of buildings, preferably, though not necessarily, 
grouped in the geographical center of the community, each build- 
ing embodying some large general interest.’^ He further suggests 
that such buildings might be the Farmers^ Exchange, headquarters 
for all business interests, the schoolhouse, the educational and 
cultural center; the Community House, home of recreational and 
sociability interests; and the church, ^Hhe recognized center of the 
great ideals and the spiritual refreshment of life.^^ He continues 
with point: 

“Let us get firmly fixed the thought that the mere enthusiasm 
for a community center is not necessarily good in itself. What 
we want is something that brings the community together, that 
gives community interests a hearthstone, as it were, a building 
which will be the concern and practical expression of community 
interests. We find at least four main interests in every community; 

“The commumty working. 

“The community learning. 

“The commumty playing. 

“The community worshiping.^' 

1 The Farmer and the N&w Day, pp 178-81, 
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DETERMINING CONDITIONS AND TRENDS IN THE LIGHT 
OF ORGANIZATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Recent surveys of rural community orgamzations afford useful 
information concerning the actual course of experience with 
community building and maintenance The following points 
are some of the more important ones brought to light in these 
studies. 

Duration and scope of activities. — ^The life of most of the or- 
ganizations, such as clubs, are relatively brief. J. W. Barger finds 
the average duration of Montana clubs is 6.8 years. At the end 
of that period they either become extinct or are reorganized.^ 
J H. Kolb and A F. Wileden studied 351 rural organizations dis- 
tributed in 5 counties of Wisconsin. The percentages of longevity 
are: 2 or less years, 36; 3 to 5 years, 28; 6 to 8 years, 15; 18 years 
and over, 7 per cent ^ 

The authors just cited indicate the range of activities under- 
taken by the Wisconsin clubs The percentages of organizations 
participating in the following activities were: annual picnics, 47; 
social parties, 44; community or county fair exhibits, 33; farm im- 
provements, 33, boys and girls clubs, 20, health and welfare im- 
provements, 13; plays, 10; buying and selling, 8.^ Barger classes 
the Montana clubs into 3 functional types: Those primarily eco- 
nomic; those chiefly social and recreational, with small attention 
to economic and other matters, and those devoted to general com- 
munity betterment.^ 

Drawing power. — ^W. E. Garnett and Aja Glee Seymour found 
that Virginia organizations have a relatively small radius of in- 
fluence. The majority of persons reached by them lived within two 
miles of the center. Socio-economic marginal classes of people 
were little influenced by them, as few attended or participated in 
organization activities. Of all those whose support was sought by 
the organization, only about one-third were reached.® They also 
find that farmers and villagers seldom work together in these 
organizations except where the village is very small. B. L. Melvin 

^ The Rural Community Club in Montana, Bui. 224, Mont. Agr. Exp. Sta , 48, 
1930 

2 Making Rural Organizations Effective, Bui 403, Wis Agr Exp. Sta , Figure, 
p. 4, 1928. 

« Op cit , p. 16 ^ Op ciL, p. 48. 

^Membership Relations in Community Organizations, Bui. 287, Va Agr. Exp. 
Sta , 68-9, 1932 
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found about the same situation in Cortland and Broome Counties, 
New York.^ 

Disintegrating local communities. — ^The small type of interest 
community which formerly prevailed in rural areas is undergoing 
disorganization in various sections of the rural population. Melvin 
found this true in the New York counties. Many have disap- 
peared. The break-down began to take place between 1900 and 
1905. Today larger interest groupings, as in urban areas, instead 
of small locality associations have become the prevalent type He 
thinks that there is small possibility of reorganization occurring 
along the old local interest basis. He believes there is a need of 
general welfare community organizations but thinks they must 
have somewhat definite purposes or interests. In an earlier study, 
Kolb found disintegrating influences at work on rural neighbor- 
hoods in Wisconsin.^ In their Trends tn Town-Country Relations, 
Kolb and R. A Poison found that towns and villages are more and 
more becoming the service centers for farming inhabitants.® 
Observations in other states confirm these disintegrating tend- 
encies. 

Attendance and participation. — Statements made by Kolb and 
Wileden regarding attendance and participation in Wisconsin or- 
ganizations will serve as a sample of such situations. The per 
cent of members attending each meeting was 53. Non-members 
represented 30 per cent of attendants at organization meetings. 
As to participation, 42 per cent of the members so functioned 
during the year, while participating non-members amounted to 
30 per cent of annual participants.^ It is likely the proportions 
would be somewhat different elsewhere 

Factors conditioning success. — There are, of course, a consider- 
able number of factors which determine the success of community 
organizations. The following are among the more important ones. 

1. E. A. Willson says: Leadership and function of activities of 
community clubs are more important factors in their success or 
failure than the physical structure of the area or the nationality 
of the population.^’ Leadership is very essential but the wrong 
kind is bad. Persons who are good leaders in one hne of activities 

1 The 8ociolvgy of a Village and the Surrounding Territory, Bui. 523, Cornell Umv. 
Agr. Exp Sta., 1931. 

2 Rural Primary Groups, Bui. 51, Wis. Agr. Exp. Sta.^ 32-3, 1921. 

3 Research Bui. 117, Wis. Agr. Exp. Sta., 24-5, 1933. 

^Op CltrVP 20-1 
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may be poor in another 4 Kolb and Wileden recognize the great 
importance of the leadership element. After the establishment of 
an organization, they find the percentage of organizations crediting 
the specified sets of personalities as sources of inspiration and 
guidance to be as follows: officers, 67; farmers, 31; teachers, 15; 
businessmen, 4,^ Willson finds that the county agent has a pro- 
nounced effect in determining the number of community clubs. 
The number of clubs per county tend to increase with the number 
of years of county agent work. During the first seven years the 
average number of clubs per county remained below 1, but from 
that on to 14 years the average number increased to 5. But not all 
agents encourage clubs, whether or not they do being determined 
by personality and interest.^ 

2. Attitude and nationality are prominent determining condi- 
tions. Willson found in North Dakota that where there are pro- 
nounced differences in attitudes, beliefs, and customs of the 
people,^^ success in organization is low. He also finds that there 
are few community clubs among certain nationality groups, such 
as the Russians, the attitudes and culture habits being responsible. 
But they have family visiting and family celebrations^^ which 
take the place of clubs. Generally, however, homogeneous groups, 
such as nationalities, are more favorable to clubs than heterogene- 
ous ones, such as ^^Americans.’^ ^ 

3. Length of tenure is favorable to club formation and es- 
pecially to maintenance. It is not a weighty factor but has some 
significance.® 

4. Nature of program. A diversified program of activities that 
are not offensive to the beliefs and customs of persons within the 
club area are favorable to club life,® 

6. Frequency of meetings. Garnett and Seymour think that too 
many meetings militate against club maintenance. Their opinion 
is that more than one meeting per month is a drawback.*^ 

What to avoid in club work. — It is about as important to know 
what to avoid in club work as what to include. Willson gives a 
list of things he labels “what to avoid They are: “Politics and 
religion, long talks and speeches, dependence on outside talent, 

^ Rural Community Clubs %n North Dakota: Factors Influencing Their Success or 
Failure, Bui. 251, N. Dak Agr. Exp. Sta., 98-100, 1931. 

2 Bui, 403, op cit., p. 5. ® Willson, op. cit , p. 22. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 7 and 98. ® Willson, op cit., p. 100. 

4 Op. ciL, pp 24-6, 98-100, ^ Op. cit , pp. 58-9, 
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meeting in large towns and citieS; activities objectionable to any 
group in the community/^ ^ Thus it is seen that clubs must be 
directed along very narrow channels and that they must exclude 
some very important matters and shy around the whims and 
prejudices of any important population element 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 (a) How old IS the community^ (b) The planned community? 

2 (a) Differentiate between the kinship association type and civil type of 
community, (b) The genetic and telic type 

3 What are the essential ideas in the rural community? 

4 (a) Differentiate the community and neighborhood, (b) Review the 
estimate of the possible number of communities m the United States. 
(Cf Chapter VII.) 

5 (a) What is meant by community building? (b) Distinguish between 
community building and building a business or machine 

6. (a) Granted the need, where does responsibility for initiating rural commu- 
nity building lie? (b) What aie the limitations on rural community build- 
ing? 

7 What IS promoted in rural community organizations? 

S, (a) Outline the chief points in the California plan of community building, 
(b) The Virgima plan, (c) The Massachusetts plan, (d) Does either 
plan seem to possess superior traits? 

9. (a) What is a community center? (b) Community centers? (c) Should 
there be a center or centers? (d) Are centers essential? 

10 (a) What is the relation of community interests to organization? (b) Might 
either exist without the other? 

11 Is it likely that cities and larger towns can contribute much toward rural 
community building? 

12 What qualities should a community organizer or builder have? 

13. What IS the drawing power of the rural organization relative to area and 
classes and percentages of population? 

14. Give some facts indicating the duration of rural community organizations. 
15 Give facts showing the range of activities of clubs and other rural organiza- 
tions. 

16. How is attendance on and participation in community gatherings and 
programs distributed between members and non-members? 

17. (a) Discuss the conditions determinative of the success and duration of 
rural community organizations, (b) Are any of them more important 
than others? 

18. What things are to be avoided in community programs? 

19. What rural communities do you know that have been rebuilt or rejuvenated 
by special community-bmldmg effort? 

20. (a) Study the last Census on rural depopulation in the various counties 
of the nation and form a judgment as to the effect of such depopulation on 

^ Commumty Clyhs* Factors Esseniial to Success, Circular 107, N. Dak , Agr. Exp. 
Sta., 7, 1931 
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rural community life (b) What is the highest rate of county rural de- 
population you can discover? 

21. Investigate the work of county agents in your section in behalf of pro- 
moting community building 

22. (a) Discuss the disintegration of the old type of rural community, (b) Review 
the facts discussed in this volume which appear to account for it. (c) What 
IS taking the place of the old community type nothing or other types? 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

It is not intended that a consideration of the methods of instruction 
pertinent to rural sociology shall involve a discussion of pedagogical prin- 
ciples and the various forms of class presentation. That knowledge of 
psychology and of the human mind essential to the best presentation of a 
given material to the intellectual apprehension of students will be pre- 
supposed. Our point of departure in discussing this portion of the sub- 
ject may be taken from the question Is there anything in the nature 
of rural sociology to differentiate its methods of instruction from those 
of the older social science disciplines? 

There is little to indicate that the methods of instruction applicable 
to rural sociology are distinguished from those employed in the other 
applied social sciences. Is it possible to mention one method employed 
by rural sociology or conceived as being pertinent, which has not been 
used in the work of instruction relative to chanties, criminology, sociology, 
or urban communities, and so on? Since nothing new m method suggests 
itself, we are forced to conclude that rural sociology employs and should 
employ the available methods developed in the other fields of social 
science. 

To make the discussion of this phase of the subject somewhat more 
complete, let me sketch the more important methods of instruction found 
profitable in this field. First, I do not doubt that the presentation of the 
outline and principles of rural sociology as a whole and of the various 
problems of rural society will, and should, proceed according to the long- 
used methods of text or lectures, or a discreet use of both. Whether text 
or lecture or both will be employed will depend on the outlook of the in- 
structor, the time he has to accomplish the work, and the availability of 
profitable texts. Personally, in this as in other subjects, I beheve that 
students receive the greatest value from the use of a text as the basis of 
discussion, supplemented by lectures on the part of the instructor. I am 
inclined to think that the exclusive employment of the lecture system is 
one of the distinct curses of collegiate education Perhaps I am biased by 
my seven years^ experience as a student in graduate courses m various 
institutions of the United States. 

I am assuming that along with the class instruction will go a due amount 
of collateral reading. But that reading should be carefully selected by 
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the instructor. There is much material in the literature of rural life that 
IS empty. I believe that miscellaneous references would prove a waste of 
the student’s time. I also assume that a large amount of free discussion 
will occur during the class hour. My experience with students inclines 
me to think that they receive the largest profit from this free but well- 
directed discussion. I have been surprised to learn that my most alert 
graduate students believe that they get the most out of our work when 
the course of instruction is given in an informal manner. 

Next in importance to the text and lecture work, I would place the 
study of rural surveys. Our guesses as to conditions in rural life have 
run far ahead of the findings of surveys, so that when the surveys have 
come we have been prepared in a measure against the shock of their 
revelations. It is not because of their discoveries of new things that 
they are to be highly rated, but because of their confirmatory character 
and their vivid portrayal of real life in many little neighborhoods. The 
student can visualize the small community. His mind can grasp its out- 
line and details. To him it is something that stands for rural life. This 
big outline which the instructor has presented is overwhelming and re- 
mote. But here in this survey is the reality; here is another such reality, 
here another. Through these concrete expressions of the rural neighbor- 
hood, the student is able to grasp the significance and fill in the outlines 
of the larger aspects of rural life. 

Much of the instruction in law schools is given by way of the case 
method: the student is given his case From a study of it he makes his 
findings, including the essential facts in the case, the principles of law 
involved, and the decision based on those principles. In a true sense the 
survey is representative of a case, and using surveys as a part of instruc- 
tion is usmg the case method. Each community surveyed is on trial. 
The survey presents the facts as evidence in the case. The interpretation 
of the facts is based on principles of the social sciences. The conclusions 
represent the decision. The study of surveys enables the student to com- 
prehend rural communities as such, to know the principles of interpreta- 
tion involved, and to conceive devices whereby the deficiencies in rural 
life may be rectified. 

The question of the employment of field work by the student as a part 
of the instruction in rural sociology is worthy of discussion. On the one 
hand, the making of investigations and the carrying on of survey work 
have the merit of putting the student in touch with actual situations and 
of stimulating in him a high degree of interest. On the other hand, in- 
vestigations and surveys are difficult to make; they require maturity, 
they involve a large investment of time, and the field of effort is likely 
to be far removed from the institution where the instruction takes place. 
As a matter of fact, there are relatively few institutions in the United 
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States which extensively and seriously employ their students, as a part 
of the course of instruction, in investigative and survey work. 

For both theoretical and practical reasons — and in citing practical 
reasons I speak from my own experience — ^I will say there are only two 
classes of students with whom the survey and investigative work may be 
used to advantage, — namely, graduate students, and those mature 
students in various institutions who are to live in country districts. The 
former are competent to do the work and the latter should be trained to 
execute the tasks they are likely to be called on to perform. For other 
classes of students, whether or not these forms of field work should be 
assigned as a part of their instruction in rural sociology should be decided 
according to whether the interest in the subject aroused in the student 
by such work will be sufficient to remunerate him for his great expenditure 
of time. 
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NEED AND METHOD OF CRITICAL ESTIMATES 

A brief reference to the nature of our method of figuring rural popula- 
tion may be permitted. The footnotes to Table 13, Chapter XI, relating 
to sources and losses of rural population and to Table 16, on sources of 
urban increase, indicate some of the process we have followed in securing 
our results. The writer developed a method of estimating rural migration 
and other population factors over twenty years ago and has improved it 
since then.^ This method seeks to estimate the exact force of all the sources 
of population increase and to co-ordinate them. All of them working 
together will yield the amount of increase of a given population, national, 
rural, urban. All of the sources of rural and urban populations together 
must produce no more nor less than the national increase Any estimate 
of rural migration must be able to reconcile itself as a constituent factor 
of increase with all the factors in rural and urban populations working 
together. Unless it criticizes itself in this manner and holds itself in check, 
it cannot presume to vahdity. We believe our method is valid just be- 
cause it treats the sources of population increase in both rural and urban 
regions, scrutinizes them critically at every step, and constantly subjects 
them to rigorous tests regarding accuracy. Let us give an example of 
the need of a critical estimate. 

It is concerned with establishing the rate of natural increase of the 
population of the United States, something which touches our estimates 
directly. (1) An apparently correct method consists in taking the differ- 
ence between the average decennial birth rate and death rate. This gives 
a rate of 9.6 We would be compelled to accept this as correct had we no 
way to test it. An approach to this is to apply the rate to the 1920 pop- 
ulation. By January, 1930, the actual increase would be 10,800,000, ap- 
proximately. The Census increase from January 1, 1920, to the same 
date, 1930, was 16,649,000. There is thus a difference of 5,869,000 in the 
amounts. This is more than all aliens who came to this country during 
that time, 4,316,000, not allowing for the million or more that returned 
to their own countries. (2) It is obvious, then, that 9.6 is not our true 
natural increase rate. To obtain this we must adjust the decennial im- 
migration to age and sex factors, apply foreign nationality birth rates to 
it in proportion to nationality contributions to it, estimate a death rate 

^ For a lengthy account of it see Journ, Amer Stat, Assn., Dec., 1916 345-80, and 
for a brief one, see Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc’y. Vol 19. 189-91, 1924. 
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accordingly and so secure its natural increase. The result is an immigra- 
tion contribution for the decade of 3^817,000. We have also lost citizens 
by emigration The emigrants, together with their natural increase amount 
to about 84,000 for the ten years. Subtracting the former amount from 
and adding the latter amount to the ten-year national increase, 16,649,000, 
leaves an amount of natural increase of 12,916,000. This divided by the 
1920 population gives a rate of natural increase of 12 2 This is probably 
close to the true rate of natural increase of our nation. 
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white participation, 473, numbei 
and composition, 467, oppor- 
tunities for contacts, 468-9, pets, 
480. 

China — ruial, health conditions and 
agencies, 159 

Chinese, distribution by population 
class, 243 

Church — ^ruial, Chapter XX, as 
organ of religion, 405; consolida- 
tion, 419; decline and abandon- 
ment, 412; means to success, 419; 
membership, 410; pastoral per- 
sonnel, 412; pastoral remuneration, 
412; question of decadence, 414; 
small plants, 411; stake m rural 
problem, 417; struggle and sur- 
vival, 419; trends, 414-7 

Cities, are they self-sustaining*? 220; 
feminization, 233; social conse- 
quences, 239 

Civilization, in transition, 51 

Class consciousness, and farmers, 621. 

Colorado, crop lesponse community, 
104; growing season, 42, Mexican 
population, 244; rural schools, 370- 
1; trends in migration, 215, trends 
toward cash rent basis, 513. 

Communication, effects and benefits 
to farmers, 312-3; general benefits 
to rural society, 311, hidden fac- 
tors, 309; modern rapidity, 311; 
sociological importance, 309 

Communities, communal agricultural, 
19; early Ameiican agncultoal, 21 

Community, development, 13; early 
type, genetic, 738; telic, 738 

Community building, Chapter 
XXXV, California plan, 745; limi- 
tations, 739 j Massachusetts plan, 
742; responsibility for, 740. 

Community organizations — ^rural, at- 
tendance, 748; centers, 745; con- 


ditions of success, 748; disintegrat- 
ing, 748; drawing powei, 747; 
duration and scope, 747; versus 
neighborhood, 736 

Community types — comparative, 

117-9 

Conflict, agrarian-mdusti lal in United 
States, 622; same conflict else- 
where, 623 

Connecticut, intelligence tests of 
farm and non-faim childien, 643; 
soil eiosion, 45, study of expendi- 
ture classes, 684, tiends m migia- 
tion, 198 

Co-operatives, farmers’, 626 

Cotton raising and community con- 
ditions, 47. 

County government, defects, 709; 
possible improvement, 710. 

Crime, causes of low lural frequency, 
357; nature, 354; luial and urban 
frequency, 355; rural and urban 
rates by offenses, 355, rural con- 
trol weaknesses, 358. 

Crop areas, United States, 78, 79. 

Death rates, differential, 234; by 
ages, 235, by sex, 235 

Deficiency classes, attitudes toward, 
334. 

Delaware, general death rate, 135; 
negro population, 246; trends m 
migiation, 198. 

Dependency, and piecipitation, 295; 
care of rural poor, 297; lack of 
information about, 297; rural farm, 
293 

Depopulation, lelative to nation, 
states, and townships, 222; social 
consequences, 224. 

Distnct of Columbia, home con- 
veniences, 443; segregation of feeble- 
minded, 352 

Divorce, rural, 435. 

Dwellings — ^farm, age, size, and con- 
dition, 440; plural, 441. 

Economic stages, 16ff. 

Education, and illiteracy, 371;, func- 
tion of state, 363; money value, 
365, rural negro, 377; success value, 
365; value and function, 363; voca- 
tional aspects, 364. 

Education — ^rural, agencies other 
than public schools, 395; equaliz- 
ing costs, 393; extension work, 
396 

English agriculture, medieval meth- 
ods of farming, 19. 

Epileptics, 344 
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Erosion of land, and crop loss, 45; 
by water, 45; by wind, 45 

Eugenic marriage laws, evaluation, 
353 

Evolution, Chapter II, 12. 

Extractive industry, agriculture, 261 

Family ascendancy, and size of 
farms, 279, m faim pioduction, 
280. 

Family — ^I’ural, disorganization, 435; 
stability, 436 

Family — the, institutional traits, 428; 
traits rendering vulnerable, 429 

Farm expenditures, 672; and cost of 
living, 674; and EngeFs law, 677, 
and income classes, 676; compara- 
tive variations, 672; competition 
among items, 674 

Farm family, Chapters XXI and 
XXII, homestead planning, 446, 
number of families, 431; size, 432; 
uniqueness, 429 

Farm homes, as social centei, 477; 
changes in recreational activities, 
477; compared with uiban, 446; 
conveniences, 453; why unplanned, 
447. 

Farm ownership, encouraging, 528 

Farm press, agricultural dailies, 321 , 
evaluation of, 322; extent, 321 

Farm tenancy. Chapter XXV, Amer- 
ican system, 511; causes, 521; de- 
fects in American system, 511; 
extent and distribution, 507-8; 
importance, 505, improvement de- 
terioration, 516, influence on neigh- 
borhood, 517; in othei nations, 570; 
regional, 508; soil deterioration, 
515; special causes, 524; stepping- 
stone to owneiship, 518; super- 
vision, 527; trends, 506 

Farm women, discontent, 457; eco- 
nomic importance, 451; home dem- 
onstration work, 460; isolation, 
455; outdoor work, 452; socio- 
economic position, 450; work and 
rest, 455 

Farm youth, are they neglected‘i* 498, 
no" youth movement, 499. 

Farmer, creator of wealth, 276; de- 
pression and urban prosperity, 285; 
economic situation, 285. 

Farmer-Labor party, 703. 

Farmers, representation in village 
agencies, 605; retired in villages, 
605. 

Farmers^ institutes, 461. 

Farming, associational familiarity, 
265; independence and self-sum- 


ciency, 265, individualism, 269; 
polytechnic character, 264. 

Farms, land m, 79. 

Feebleminded, classes, 347; eugenic 
marriage laws, 352; frequency, 347; 
relative fecundity, 349; rural and 
urban ratios, 348-9; special prob- 
lems and care, 352; steiilization, 
352 

Feminization, of cities, 233, social 
consequences, 239 

Florida, cause of village decline, 590; 
general death rates, 136; infant 
moitality rates, 139, negro popula- 
tion, 246; per cent of farmers 
having telephones, 319; semi- 
tropical pioducts, 47; white and 
negro death rate, 140 

Foreign born whites, distribution by 
population classes and divisions, 
242; sex ratio changes among, 243. 

Four-H Clubs, scope and functions, 
476 

General education board, 397 

Geographic conditions, effect of varia- 
bility, 40; effects conditioned by 
culture, 40; importance, 40; not 
creative, 39, selective influence on 
population, 41 

Geographic influences, 39 

Georgia, age group composition of 
negroes, 231 ; Atlanta — sex com- 
position of population, 229; average 
number of peisons per faim, 180; 
decline of villages, 585, ethnic rural 
communities, 407; extent of farm 
tenancy, 508; growing season, 42; 
juvenile delinquency, 494; negro 
age group composition, 249; negro 
education, 377; negro population, 
246; per cent of farmers having 
telephones, 319; samtaiy condi- 
tions, 156; school consolidation, 
385; sex composition of population, 
233; trends in migration, 198, 222; 
wages of agricultural labor, 544; 
white and negio death rate, 140. 

Granger movement, causes, 694; re- 
sults of, 697. 

Health — ^good, appreciation of, 131; 
possibility of improvement, 133, 
public interest in, 133 

Health organization, incompetent ru- 
ral, 151 

Health — poor, cost of, 132; few 
health}^ people, 132 

Health — ^rural, criteria, 134; morbid- 
ity as index, 134. 
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Health surveys, benefits of United 
States Public Health Service, 163; 
Rockefeller Foundation, 164. 
Hibbing libiary bus, 399 
Highways and motor vehicles, cause 
of village decline, 589. 

Highways and roads, economical, 329; 
effects of improved highways, 325; 
extent of rural loads, 323; federal 
and state systems, 324, financing, 
325; local road improvement, 329, 
paved highways, 329, present de- 
fects, 327-8; pioblems and trends, 
327; surfaced roads, 324 
Home project, 389 

Homes — ^farm, character, 439; heat- 
ing equipment, 442, 444; housing 
question, 439; ownership and ten- 
ure, 440; repairs, 445; trend to- 
ward, 432; value, 441; water and 
electricity, 442 

Hospitalization, rural deficit, 154 
Housing — ^farm, equipment varia- 
tions, 441; problems, 439 
Huntington, effects of migration the- 
ory, 638, theory criticized, 639. 

Idaho, death rate, 135-6, unappropri- 
ated and unreserved lands, 79; 
wages of agricultural labor, 543 
Illinois, co-operative buying associa- 
tions, 577; crime and density of 
population, 356, decline of villages, 
585; early land policies, 71; extent 
of farm tenancy, 508-21; infant 
mortality rate, 139; loss of farm 
population, 222; migration of farm 
natives, 198; negio population, 248; 
percentage of illiteracy, 372, polit- 
ical situation m 1874, 697; rural 
schools, 368; soil erosion, 45, white 
and negro death rate, 140 
Immigration, contribution to popula- 
tion increase, 188, into rural areas 
by divisions, 195 

Income, distribution in United States, 
283; farmer^s shaie, 283 
Income — ^farm, and expenditures, 
672; and social classes, 670; and 
standard of living, 669; distribu- 
tion, 672; variations, causes of, 679. 
Indiana, infant mortality rate, 140* 
loss of farm population, 222; rural 
church conditions, 412; sanitary 
conditions, 156; school consolida- 
tion, 385; United States Public 
Health Survey, 163; white and 
negro death rate, 140 
Indians, regional distribution by pop- 
ulation class, 251. 


Insane, care of, 345; number and fre- 
quency, 339; rural and urban ratios, 
340. 

Insanity, as a social menace, 338; 
nature, 337, qualifying factors, 338 

Iowa, causes of farm tenancy, 625, 
eaily land policies, 71; extent of 
farm tenancy, 508; farm tenancy — 
conditions, 518; feminization of city 
population, 234; growing season, 
42; rural expenditure of income, 
672; rural organization contacts, 
469, sanitary conditions, 166; sui- 
vey of farm women^s economic im- 
portance, 452; trends m migration, 
198; trend toward cash rent basis, 
513 

Isolation, absolute personal, 305; and 
communication, 304; and rural con- 
sciousness, 307; cultural, 306; 
means of mitigating, 308; relative 
personal, 305; symptoms, 304. 

Italians, rural, 109. 

Japanese, distribution by population 
class, 243. 

Juvenile courts, 489, New Yoik 
county court system, 490-3. 

Juvenile delinquency — lural, juvenile 
courts, 488; New York Crime Com- 
mission report, 493. 

Kansas, average number of persons 
per farm, 180; cause of village de- 
cline, 590; co-operative buying as- 
sociations, 597; farm tenancy, 
521-2; hours of work of farm 
women, 455; rural and urban death 
rates, 141; rural expenditures of in- 
come, 672; study of expenditure 
classes, 684-5; trend toward cash 
rent basis, 513, 519; United States 
Public Health Survey, 163. 

Kentucky, decline of villages, 585; 
expenditures of farmers, 674, 684; 
migration of farm natives, 197; 
negro population, 246; rural organ- 
ization contacts, 469-70; rural 
schools, 368-70; trends m migra- 
tion, 200; white and negro death 
rates, 140. 

Kingdom of heaven, 418. 

Labor — agricultural, Chapter XXVI, 
age and marital condition, 542; as 
a human factor, 537; distribution, 
540; extent, 539; farmers^ interest 
in, 535; freedom from class distinc- 
tion, 536; its rights, 538; laborers’ 
interests, 535; nation’s interest m. 
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535; problem of, 535; race and 
nativity, 540; regular labor, char- 
acter, 543; improving conditionfe, 
546; income vs. farm operator's in- 
come, 545; remuneration, 543; wage 
trends, 545; seasonal labor, amount 
of work, 550; as a social product, 
553; backward conditions, 556; 
causes of, 551; character of, 552; 
complaint against farmers, 555; 
farmers complaint against, 555; 
housing and social status, 556;' im- 
provement, 557; nature and extent, 
548; remuneration, 550; sources, 550 
Land, and national population, 82; 
and urban unemployment, 68; dem- 
ocratic spirit, 72; effects of abun- 
dance on government, 71; effects of 
abundance on land policies, 71 ; ef- 
fects of abundance, United States, 
69; influence on cultural level, 69; 
mode of disposition, 67; mode of 
living on, 69-70; national planning, 
88; recreational uses, 81; require- 
ments for population of 150 million, 
83; state land planning, 89; utiliza- 
tion, 68 

Land adjustment, and psycho-social 
traits, 77. 

Land readjustments, in farming, 80 
Land speculation, causes of tenancy, 
523 

Land utilization, in United States, 78; 

outlook for United States, 80 
Lands, unappropriated and unre- 
served, 79. 

Law, nature of, 208. 

Leaders, comparative frequency, 74; 
potential supply, 724; Montana ur- 
ban, 723; Washington rural, 719 
Leadership, creative, 720; imitative, 
721; meaning and significance, 718; 
rural, 718; sources, 722 
Louisiana, chief crop, rice, 45; ethnic 
rural communities, 106; extent of 
farm tenancy, 508; feminization of 
city population, 234; migration of 
farm natives, 198; negro popula- 
tion, 247; per cent of farmers hav- 
ing telephones, 319; per cent of 
illiteracy, 372; segregation of feeble- 
minded, 352; white and negro death 
rate, 140. 

Maine, growing season, 42; migration 
of farm natives, 198. 

Males — ^ratio to females, by popula- 
tion class, 231; for specified cities, 
233; for specified population, 232-4; 
for specified states, 230. 


Marriage — rural, propoition mar- 
ried, 433; whom farmers many, 
434. 

Maryland, general death rates, 135, 
improvements on lented farms, 
527, infant mortahty rates, 139, 
rural school attendance, 370; white 
and negro death rate, 140. 

Massachusetts, expendituies of farm- 
ers, 686; feebleminded, 347; fem- 
inization of population, 234; general 
death late, 135; growing season, 42; 
home equipment, 443; Lowell — sex 
composition of population, 229; 
Massachusetts colleges, 30; migra- 
tion of farm natives, 197; money 
value of education, 365; plan for 
community building, 742, soil ero- 
sion, 45; trends in migration, 198, 
215; wages of agricultural labor, 
543 

Mechanization of faiming, 56; conse- 
quences, 56 

Mechanization of industiy, 57; re- 
sults of, 57 

Mexicans, distribution by population 
class, 243. 

Michigan, causes of discontent among 
faim women, 457; Detroit — ^sex 
ratio of population, 232; growing 
season, 42; Indian population, 199; 
mechanization of industry, 57; rec- 
reational uses of land, 82; state 
land planning, 89-90; town-country 
relations, 602; University of Mich- 
igan, 30; white and negro death 
rate, 140 

Migration, as cause of age and sex 
composition of population, 238; 
eflects on size and composition of 
population, 220; quantitative as- 
pects, 220 

Migration — ^law of, Chapter XII; de- 
velopment of idea, 207; from farms, 
204; method of testing, 209; New 
York City, as test, 209; of rural 
farm natives, 197; Ravenstem’s 
law, 208; summary and con- 
clusions, 215; tested by correla- 
tion, 213; tested by “ring” cities, 
211; tested by “ring” states, 213; 
transmissive and receptive states, 
198. 

Migration— rui’al-urban, duplex move- 
ment, 633; graph of effects, 647; 
selective effects on mental capacity, 
634; theoiies, 634. 

Migration to farms, character, 646 

Ministers, education, 413-21; spe- 
cialization, 420; vivisection, 412. 
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Minnesota, care of the insane, 346; 
co-operative buying associations, 
597, decline of villages, 584-5, econ- 
omy of paved highways, 330, faim 
expenditures, 686, Faimer-Labor 
party, 703, farm tenancy, 519, gen- 
eral death late, 135; gi owing 
season, 42, immigrant ruial commu- 
nities, 108, mechanisation and sci- 
entific farming, 56; percentage of 
normal precipitation m 1934, 292, 
rural child labor, 486; rural chuich 
survey, 518; rural schools, 518; 
seasonal labor demands, 549, sew- 
erage systems, 157; state land 
planning, 89; trends in migration, 
200-10; urban leaders, 723 
Mississippi, death rates, 136; ethnic 
rural communities, 106; extent of 
farm tenancy, 508; Poui-H Clubs, 
475; growing season, 42, negro edu- 
cation, 377; negro population, 247; 
per cent of faimeis having tele- 
phones, 319; samtaiy conditions, 
156, school consolidation, 385; 
teachers’ wages, 374; trends in 
migration, 198; white and negio 
death rate, 140. 

Mississippi fiood, 44 
Missouri, opportunities for farm con- 
tacts, 468; rural church survey, 
618; soil deterioration, 515, sub- 
marginal farming, 77; tiends m 
migration, 198; University of Mis- 
souri, 30; white and negro death 
rate, 140. 

Montana, aveiage number of persons 
per farm, 180; community organ- 
i25ations, 747; differential death 
rates, 237, general death rate, 136; 
growing season, 42; percentage of 
normal precipitation in 1934, 292, 
rural and urban death rates, 141; 
rural community, topogiaphic typo 
of, 104; trends in migration, 201, 
222; urban leaders, 723 
Mortahty rate, as index of civih:?a- 
tion, 143; by states, 135; chief 
causes, 136; comparative, 135; gen- 
eral, 135; rural and uiban com- 
pared, 137; variations — causes, 136 
Mortality rates — ^ruial, 138, by age 
and sex, 137; by race, 137; reasons 
for decrease, 143; rmal mortality 
rate compared with urban, 143 
Motor vehicles, displacing horses, 54; 
on farms, 63. 

National land pohey, trends toward, 
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Natural resources, depletion and vil- 
lage decline, 589 

Nebiaska, cause of village decline, 
590; extent of faim tenancy, 508, 
faim tenancy — conditions, 519-21; 
growing season, 42; home equip- 
ment, 444, percentage of normal 
precipitation in 1934, 292, leading 
material m rmal homes, 469, lural 
and urban death lates, 141; sea- 
sonal labor demands, 590, 

Negro migration, effects on age com- 
position by population class, 250; 
effects on sex composition by pop- 
ulation class, 249 

Negroes, distubution by division and 
section, 245; evidence of migration 
by divisions, 247, evidence of mi- 
giation, East South Central divi- 
sion, 247; evidence of migration, 
South Atlantic division, 246: evi- 
dence of migration, West South 
Central division, 247 

Nevada, family disoiganization, 222, 
immigrant communities, 109, lands, 
unappropriated and umesei ved, 79; 
migration of farm natives, 198; 
wages of agricultural labor, 643. 

New Hampshire, average number of 
persons per farm, 180, geneial 
death rate, 135; growing season, 
42, home equipment, 443; home 
ownership, 440; size of lural fam- 
ilies, 432; trends in migration, 198. 

New Jeisey, general death rate, 135; 
Japanese and Chinese population, 
245, negio population, 248, rural 
and urban insanity, 341; school 
administration, 395; trends m 
migration, 198; white and negro 
death rate, 140 

New Mexico, death rates, 136; grow- 
ing season, 42; Indian population, 
251; Mexican population, 244; 
pel cent of faimers having tele- 
phones, 319; relation of crop failure 
to lelief, 292; unappropriated and 
unreserved lands, 79. 

New York, average expenditures of 
farmers, 675; child labor in •agri- 
culture, 485; Chinese and Jap- 
anese population, 244; Cornell 
University, 31; Crime Commis- 
sion repoit, 493; farm marriages, 
434; general death rate, 135; health 
demonstrations, 165; hospitaliza- 
tion, Cattaraugus County, 154; 
immigrant communities, 109; In- 
dians, 251; juvenile court system, 
490-2; migration trends, 198, 209, 
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215; negro age composition, 249; 
New York City population — sex 
ratio, 232, percentage of feeble- 
mmded, 347, 353, rural and urban 
insanity, 343; rural non-farm ag- 
gregations, 575; rural political 
organizations, 691; lural schools, 
368; State Crime Commission, 356, 
town-countiy relations, 603; white 
and negro death rates, 140 

New York City, interstate migration, 
209, population sex ratio, 232 

Non-farm organizations. Chapters 
XXVII and XXVIII 

Nonpartisan League, objectives, 700; 
rise, 699 

North Carolina, average number of 
persons pei farm, 180; child labor, 
484; ethnic rural communities, 
106; growing season, 42; health 
funds, 165, health organizations, 
154; Indian population, 251; lit- 
eracy study, 371, negio population, 
246; per cent of farmers having 
telephones, 319; population shifts, 
198; rural schools, 370-1; sanitary 
conditions, 156; school consolida- 
tion, 385, size of rural families, 
432; topographical type of rural 
community, 104; wages of agri- 
cultural labor, 644; white and 
negio death rate, 140. 

North Dakota, average size of farms, 
73; causes of farm tenancy, 525; 
causes of rural farm dependency, 
293-5; community organization, 
749; co-operative health organiza- 
tion, 169; education costs, 393; 
eugenic marriage laws, 354; extent 
of rural poverty, 290; family dis- 
organization, 435; farm accidents, 
487; general death rate, 135; 
gravelled highways, 329; growing 
season, 42; health organizations, 
152; home of Siouan Mandans, 15; 
juvenile delinquency, 494; per- 
centage of normal precipitation m 
1934, 292; rainfall, 43; readjust- 
ments to land, 80; rural and urban 
death rates, 135; rural schools, 
368, 378-9; school consolidation, 
381; seasonal labor demands, 549; 
tenant kinship to landlord, 513; 
trends in migration, 200, unappro- 
priated and unreserved lands, 79, 

North Dakota rural schools, con- 
solidation, 381; cost and finances, 
380; enrollment, 379; plan and or- 
ganization, 379; survey, 378; teach- 
ing and supervision, 3/9. 


Notables, m urban and farm popula- 
tions, 642. 

Ohio, economic factor in town- 
country relations, 606; negro pop- 
ulation, 248; reading material m 
rural homes, 468, ruial church con- 
ditions, 409, 413, 518; rural ex- 
penditures of income, 672; rural 
homes, 432; rural political oigan- 
izations, 692; rural school attend- 
ance, 371; school consolidation, 
385; trends in migration, 198, 
213; white and negro death rate, 
140. 

Oklahoma, extent of farm tenancy, 
508, 570; general death rate, 135; 
growing season, 212; Indian pop- 
ulation, 251; infant mortality rates, 

139, migration of farm natives, 198; 
percentage of illiteracy, 372; rural 
and urban death rates, 141; rural 
schools, 371; seasonal labor de- 
mands, 549; tenant organizations, 
529, town-country relations, 602; 
white and negro death rates, 

140. 

Oregon, average number of persons 
per farm, 180; percentage of rural 
and urban feebleminded, 349, rural 
and urban death rates, 141; rural 
church conditions, 412; single- 
center communities, 114; trends in 
migration, 198. 

Organizations — ^farmers^ and railway 
legislation, 698; as class action, 704; 
co-operative, 705; government aid, 
690; inevitable, 706; legitimacy of, 
706; obstacles to, 703; political, 
Chapter XXXIII. 

Pennsylvania, Chinese and Japanese 
population, 244, co-operative health 
organization, 169; farm tenancy, 
523; growing season, 42, infant 
mortality rates, 139; lack of rural 
leaders, 595; migration of farm 
natives, 198; negro population, 249; 
rural organization contacts, 469; 
rural political organizations, 694; 
seasonal labor demands, 548; sex 
ratio of population, 234; white and 
negro death rates, 140. 

Physicians, distribution m North 
Dakota, 153; trend from rural 
areas, 152. 

Physical defects — crural, among 
drafted men, 147; among school 
children, 148. 

Physical traits of farmers, 125. 
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Planning, difficulties m national land 
planning, 87; what is involved in 
complete planning‘s, 85 
Poor farm, as an institution, 297 
Population, age distiibution, rural 
and urban, 225; classes of — United 
States, 177; comparative increase 
by class, 1800-1936, 186, distribu- 
tion by class, 179, mciease by 
decades and by class, 183, mode of 
distiibution, 259, need of critical 
estimate, 759, percentage distribu- 
tion by class, 178; per cent farm 
and non-faim, 1790-1930, 185, lel- 
ative increase by class, 184, rural 
homogeneity, 267; theories, 221 
Population — 1 ural, proportion mar- 
ried and widowed, 433 
Poverty — crural farm, distribution of 
emergency relief, 293; extent of, 
290; m China, 296; in drought 
areas, 291 , meaning, 289 
Precipitation, distribution and effects 
on agricultural, 43-4. 

Price of land, as cause of tenancy, 522 
Progress — social, and social change, 
656; and social control, 655; idea 
youthful, 654, nature, 653, ques- 
tion of possibility, 654, wide desire 
for, 653 

Prosperity — ^non-agncultural, symp- 
toms of, 287 

Baces, as mixtures, 125; distribution 
by population class, 241 
Radio, kind of broadcasting pre- 
ferred by farmers, 318, uses for 
agriculture, 317 

Relief, emergency among farmers, 
293; in drought areas, 291; outdoor 
rural farm, 298 

Religion, agricultural patterns, 407; 
antiquity, 405, lag, 408, nature 
religion,” 408; offices of, 406, rural 
chaiacteristics, 407 
Religious organizations, as opportu- 
nity for contacts, 469; Mormon 
Church, 470 

Retirement of farmers, 524, 

Rhode Island, differential birth rates, 
237 ; percentage of rural and urban 
feebleminded, 349; Rhode Island 
College, 30; rural and urban in- 
sanity, 341; segregation of feeble- 
minded, 352; trends in migration, 
198 

Rosenwald schools for negroes, 397. 
Rural, meaning of, 13 
Rural community, definition, 96; 
meaning, 97; trends, 116 


Rural community types, crop re- 
sponse, 105; cultural, 115; ethnic, 
104;faim-village, 111; general, 102; 
immigrant, 108; negro, 108; open 
country, 110; peripatetic, 102, rur- 
ban, 113, single-center, 114; topo- 
graphic, 104, type relation to eco- 
logical conditions, 96; type study- 
differences and similarities, lOOff. 

Rural depiession, and uiban prosper- 
ity, 282 

Rural family, families per square mile, 
182; size by divisions, 182 

Rural farm migration, test of law of, 
217 

Rural farm population, race and 
nativity, 106. 

Rural farm society, anti-urban bias, 
272; associational familiarity, 265; 
chord of life, 278; culture and rec- 
reation, 267; domesticity and fam- 
ihsm, 266; elevation of primary 
virtues, 271 

Rural free dehveiy, 320. 

Rural health, education for, 161; ex- 
amination, 168; isolating persons, 
161; guarding food supply, 160; 
guarding water supply, 160; pro- 
tection against fly, 160; school 
supervision, 167, weak places, 151. 

Rural health demonstrations, Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, Cattaraugus 
County, New York, 165 

Rural health improvement, econnmic 
basis, 167; guiding principle, 159; 
health car, 169, health centers, 169; 
health departments, 169; pre- 
school examination, 169; rural 
health organizations, co-operative, 
168, traveling clinics, 169, vital 
statistics, 169 

Rural health and vitality, Chapters 
IX and X 

Rmal homestead, beauty and func- 
tion, 447; essentials m planning, 
448. 

Rural hospitals, 461. 

Rural increases, natural increase, 
203; reasons for rapid, 203. 

Rural insanity, admissions to" hos- 
pitals, 341; age and sex distribu- 
tion, 342; frequency, 339; racial and 
nativity aspects, 343; rural and 
urban ratios, 340. 

Rural leadership, characteristics of 
Washington, 719; European sup- 
ply, 725, 729; migration to cities, 
729; need, 719; research findings, 
727; supply in United States, 726; 
training for, 731. 
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Rural migration, causes of, 205, con- 
trol, 618; meaning, 201; possible 
checks, 616; psychological causes, 
206; ultimate causes, 206. 

Rural population, as lacial mixture, 
125; build, 127; cephalic index, 127; 
chest circumference, 127; density 
by divisions, 182; divisional dis- 
tribution, 179; gams and losses, 
189; importance of rural popula- 
tion question, 175, natural increase, 
188; persons per farm by divisions, 
180; pigmentation, 128; pubescence 
and maturation, 128; prospective 
trend, 189; sources of mcrease, 188, 
stature, 126; trends, 183; weight, 126. 

Rural progress. Part IV; and higher 
wants, 659; evidences of, 663; 
means to, 658; nature and meth- 
ods, Chapter XXXI; objectives, 
657; prospective, 664 

Rural relief, helpful social work ma- 
chinery, 298; needed case work and 
records, 299. 

Rural schools, administration and 
supervision, 393; advantages of 
consolidation, 383; and the depres- 
sion, 376; attendance, 393; attend- 
ance and length of term, 369; case 
study, 378; consolidation — extent, 
384; curriculum, 387; equipment, 
386; farm life, articulation with, 
373; home-project plan, 389; length 
of term, 369; present opmion about 
improvement, 382. 

Rural social structure, Chapter XIV ; 
functional aspects, 257; mores as 
connecting tissue, 258. 

Rural society, an abstraction, 9; and 
social change, 9; as rural commu- 
nities, 52-3; begmnmg, 7; evolu- 
tion of, 13; lack of co-ordination 
of, 6; no national, 8; relationship 
to general, 3. 

Rural society and society, 4r-5; com- 
mon social traits, 5. 

Rural sociology, and other social dis- 
ciplines, 34; as a science, 26; as an 
applied science, 32; development of, 
27; influences toward development, 
27; mam tasks, 755; methods of 
instruction, 755; number of msti- 
tutions taught in, 30-1; purposes 
and scope, 31; relation to general, 
28; scientific traits, 27. 

Rural stock, evidences of improve- 
ment, 644; superior Nordic, 144 

Rural teachers, preparation, 373; re- 
muneration, 374; supply and turn- 
over, 375; transiency, 374. 
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Rural township, losing population, 
222 

Rural women, unattended at child- 
birth, 154. 

Sanitary conditions, measure of, 157 ; 
poor, 155. 

School libraries, 398. 

Science, nature of, 26. 

Scientific farming, 56. 

Segregation, feebleminded, 352 

Sex, ratio at birth by months, 237 

Sex composition, by age groups, 230; 
geneial, 229, migration as causes, 
238 

Slavery and Southern labor, 47. 

Smith-Hughes schools, 390 

Social activities, comparative aspects 
by community type, 259. 

Social changes, revolutionary, 51; sci- 
ence and invention as causes, 52. 

Social evolution, 14; stages, 15. 

Social interdependence, 5 

Social structure, concept, 257; func- 
tional aspects, 257; rural farm, 257 

Society, as groups, 3; physical environ- 
ment, 4; social interdependence, 5 

Soil deterioration, undei tenancy, 515. 

Souls, savmg, 417. 

South Carolma, average number of 
persons per farm, 180; ethnic rural 
communities, 106; extent of ten- 
ancy, 523, farm tenancy — condi- 
tions, 523, general death rates, 136; 
geographic conditions, 39; growing 
season, 42; health funds, 165; home 
equipment, 442, home ownership, 
440; irregular school attendance, 
372; leisure time activities of. farm 
boys and girls, 472-3, per cent of 
farmers having telephones, 319; 
percentage of illiteracy, 372, negro 
population, 246, rural expenditures 
of mcome, 672; rural political or- 
ganizations, 691; study of expendi- 
ture classes, 683; trends m rural 
migration, 222; wages of agricul- 
tural labor, 544. 

South Dakota, extent of farm ten- 
ancy, 508; general death rate, 135; 
home of Sioux Indians, 15; immi- 
grant rural communities, 108; 
Indian population, 251; ramfall, 
43; relation of crop failure to relief, 
292; rural and urban death rates, 
141; rural and urban insanity, 343; 
seasonal labor demands, 549; sur- 
vey of work done by farm women, 
453; unappropriated and unre- 
served lands, 79. 
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ter XXXII, income and, 669, loca- 
tion of sufficient, 684, meanings, 
668; methods of formulating, 682; 
nature and importance, 668; prob- 
lem of formulating, 682; relation 
to progiess, 669; trends toward uni- 
form, 680, uses of information on, 
678; variations, 669 
Steiiiization, feebleminded, 352 
Submarginai farming, 76; causes of, 
76 

Surplus legislation, 707 
Survival, rural and urban, 141; rural, 
by sex and age, 142. 

Teachers — ^rural, housing, 386; im- 

E roving quality, 391; securing ef- 
cient, 390; training, 392; wages, 
391. 

Telephone, extent and influence, 319 
Temperature, distribution and selec- 
tive mfluence, 42-3 
Tenant organizations, 529 
Tenants — farm, colored, 508; kin- 
ship with landlord, 513; landlord 
traits, 513; social significance, 515. 
Tennessee, decline of villages, 585; 
expenditures of farmers, 674, 684; 
land utilization, 68; money value 
of education, 365; Nashville — ^sex 
composition of population, 229; 
negro population, 247; rural chuich 
conditions, 413; school consolida- 
tion, 385; trend in rural migration, 
222; wages of agricultural labor, 544; 
white and negro death rates, 140 
Texas, child labor, 485; distribution of 
foreign born white stock, 244; eth- 
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penditures of farmers, 674, 684; 
growing season, 44; proportion of 
rural and urban feebleminded, 349; 
race and mortality statistics, 138; 
relation of crop failure to relief, 242; 
school consolidation, 385; seasonal 
labor demands, 549; trends m mi- 
gration, 198. 

Town, attitude toward farmers, 619; 
cultural influence, 613; domination 
of hinterland, 612; farmer — contact 
and size, 602; meaning, 601; reach 
of large, 603; small town alignment, 
624. 

Town-country, co-operation, 625; 

ways to co-operate, 625 
Town-country relations, Chapter 
XXIX; distribution — ^burdens and 
benefits, 606; disturbing factors, 
606; trade and service contacts, 601 


Types, nature, 95; practical im- 
portance, 99; scientific importance, 
98 

Urban increase, natural increase, 202; 
sources, 202-4 

Urban society, no national, 9. 

Urbanism, development, 607; ulti- 
mate limits, 615; ways of subordi- 
nating country, 612. 

Utah, average number of persons per 
farm, 180; co-operative buying as- 
sociations, 697; farm- village com- 
munity, 111; general death rates, 
136; Mexican population, 244; per- 
centage of normal precipitation m 
1934, 292; rural and urban insan- 
ity, 343; rural organization con- 
tacts, 470; school consolidation, 
383; unappropriated and unre- 
served lands, 79. 

Utah farm villages, 112 

Vermont, growing season, 42; home 
equipment, 443; migration of farm 
natives, 195-222 

Village, manorial agricultural, 20 

Village decline, by class and prob- 
ability, 678; by regions, 679, causes, 
588; control of causes, 590; criti- 
cism concept met, 579; decline and 
disappearance, 584; question of 
decadence, 586; regional variations, 
582; Significance, 586. 

Village life, stages of, 15. 

Villages, classes, 572; competition 
with large centers, 588; distinction 
from country, 567; distribution, 
571; frequency, 670; functions for 
farmers, 567 ; historical background, 
566; moral tone, 593; number in 
United States, 570; recreation 
centers, 592; relation to cities, 
568; sanitary conditions, 591; 
tendency to identify with country, 
666 . 
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nities, 106; Four-H Clubs, 476; 
negro population, 246; school con- 
solidation, 385; trends in migration, 
198; white and negro death rates, 
107. 

Vital statistics — crural, 220. 

Wants — crural, and income, 662; and 
organization, 662; socialization, 
660. 
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rural and urban death rates, 141; 
rural leaders, 719; trends m migra- 
tion, 215; United States Public 
Health Survey, 163 
Water supply — rural, defective, 157 
Wealth, distribution in United States, 
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nificance of distribution, 280 
Wealth and poverty. Chapter XV. 
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Four-H Clubs, 476; infant mortal- 
ity rates, 139, leisure time activ- 
ities of farm children, 471; negro 
population, 246; plan of commu- 
nity building, 743; Richmond — sex 
composition of population, 229; ru- 
ral and urban death rates, 141; 
white and negro death rates, 140 
Wind currents and precipitation, 44 
Wisconsin, community organization, 
747; early land policies, 71, eugenic 
marriage laws, 354; growmg season, 
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state planning, 89, tenant kinship 
with landlord, 513; tiends in mi- 
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migration, 201 ; University weather 
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World War, and farming, 58; eco- 
nomic consequences, 59. 

Wyoming, crop response commu- 
nities, 105; general death rate, 136; 
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urban insanity, 343; segregation of 
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